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HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS,  VICTORIA-MARIA-LOUISA, 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  KENT. 


This  illustrious  lady,  mother  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
and  sister  to  Leopold,  King  of  Belgium,  is  the  sixth  and  youngest  child  of 
his  Serene  Highness,  Francis,  Duke  of  Saxe-Saalfield  Cobourg,*  and  was 
bom  on  the  1 7th  of  August,  1786.  Her  early  years  were  passed  under  the 
eye  of  her  mother,  a  Princess  of  the  house  of  Reuss,  conjointly  with  her 
brother  Leopold.  In  her  seventeenth  year,  in  consequence  of  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  her  family,  she  became  the  consort  of  Enrich-Charles,  Prince  of 
Leiningen.  This  union,  by  no  means,  had  equality  of  age  to  bespeak  its 
happiness;  the  Prince  having  been  born  in  the  year  1758,  and  being  conse¬ 
quently,  twenty-eight  years  senior  to  the  Princess ;  he  was,  besides,  a  man 
of  ungenial  tastes,  being  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  sports  of  the  field. 
The  conduct  of  the  Princess,  under  these  trying  circumstances,  has  been 
universally  commended :  her  time  was  passed  entirely  in  superintending 
the  education  of  her  children,  Charles-Frederick,  Prince  of  Leiningen,  and 
Anne-Feodorowna,  or  Feodore ;  she  lived  in  retirement,  at  Amorbach,  till 
the  death  of  the  Prince  in  1814,  who  left  her  the  occupation  of  the  palace,  and 
the  guardianship  of  their  only  son ;  and  her  administration  rendered  her  very 
popular. 

About  four  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  her 
Royal  highness  espoused,  secondly,  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of 
George  the  Third,  who  had  been  sojourning  upon  the  Continent  since  the 
year  1816.  As  a  means  of  retrenchment,  his  Royal  Highness  had  settled  at 
Brussels,  in  a  house  which  he  rented  of  an  English  admiral  for  300/.  per 
annum.  Here  he  lived,  with  great  privacy  and  little  expense  ;  his  chief 
object  in  settling  in  that  city  being  the  theatre,  in  which  he  took  great 
delight.  Thence,  too,  he  made  frequent  excursions  into  Germany,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  visiting  several  branches  of  his  family,  and  it  Avas  during  one  of  these 
visits  that  he  first  saw  and  admired  his  future  consort.  The  marriage  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  “  free-will  and  mutual  preference  but  elsewhere  f  it  is 
stated,  “  on  the  demise  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  a  failure  of  the  succession  began  to  be  dreaded,  and  several  mar¬ 
riages,  on  the  part  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  were  pro¬ 
jected,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  so  great  a  calamity.  On  this  occasion  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  suppose,  by  the  express  command 
of  his  royal  mother,  the  late  Queen,  (Charlotte,)  paid  his  addresses  to  the 
sister  of  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg.” 

This  new  marriage,  which  bereaved  the  bride  of  part  of  her  dower,  was 
celebrated  with  due  splendour  at  Cobourg,  May  29,  1818,  in  conformity  to 
the  Lutheran  rites,  and  soon  after  re-solemnized  at  KeAv,  according  to  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  must  be  allowed  to  have  proved 
a  fortunate,  lor  it  was  a  happy,  union,  and  a  bright  exception  to  the  general 
result  of  royal  marriages:  they  exhibited  to  each  other  the  most  marked 
affection  and  regard  ;  and  the  birth  of  a  daughter  seemed  to  be  but  the 
precursor  of  a  numerous  progeny,  when  a  sudden  period  Avas  put  to  their 


*  This  Duchy  consists  of  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Coburg,  and  the  Principality  of  Lichtenberg.  The 
former  lies  between  Hildburghansen,  (Meinengeu,)  and  Bavaria;  the  latter  between  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
and  Hesse  Homburg  ;  the  whole  containing  580  square  miles,  and  80,000  inhabitants.  Coburg,  the  capi¬ 
tal,  stands  in  a  pleasant  valley,  is  well  built,  and  has  some  manufactures.  Saalliela  is  a  town  on  the  Saal, 
with  4,000  inhabitants  and  several  manufactures. 

+  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for  18^1,  edited  by  the  late  Alexander  Stephens,  Esq.  The  Memoir 
of  the  Duke  of  Kent  in  this  volume  is  especially  circumstantial,  “  partly  from  personal  knowledge,  and 
partly  from  authentic  and  original  documents.” 


vi  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS, 

hopes  and  happiness  The  stay  of  the  royal  pair  in  England  was  but  brief. 
In  pursuance  of  the  economical  plan  laid  down  and  adopted  by  the  Duke, 
they  returned  to  the  Continent  and  settled  at  Amorbach,  which  the  Duchess, 
as  guardian  of  her  son  and  Regent  of  the  Principality,  had  before  occupied  as 
her  residence. 

An  event  soon  after  occurred,  that  contributed  at  once  to  the  felicity  and 
embarrassments  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.  The  Duchess  having,  in  due  time, 
proved  pregnant,  it  was  deemed  proper  that  the  offspring  of  this  union  should 
draw  its  first  breath  on  English  ground, — that  the  child  should  be  “  born  and 
bred  a  Briton.”  Notwithstanding  the  great  additional  expense  occasioned 
by  a  sudden  removal,*  they  immediately  returned  to  England,  and  were  soon 
after  gratified  with  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Alexandrina-Victoria,  our  most 
gracious  Queen,  born  at  Kensington  Palace  on  the  24th  of  May,  1819.  As 
the  recovery  of  her  Royal  Highness  was  rather  slow,  it  was  decided  to  pass 
the  winter  in  the  purer  and  milder  climate  of  Devonshire.  Thither  they 
accordingly  went,  and  settled  in  the  salubrious  vicinity  of  Sidmouth  ;  and  the 
results  were  such  as  had  been  anticipated. 

But,  amidst  this  scene  of  happiness,  her  Royal  Highness  was  destined  to 
suffer  the  most  distressing  calamity.  The  Duke,  who  was  fond  of  exercise, 
often  walked  in  the  environs  of  Sidmouth,  and  one  day  returned  home  with 
wet  feet :  he  neglected  to  change  his  boots,  “  and  remained  for  some  time 
playing  with  his  little  girl,  the  Princess  Victoria,  whom  he  took  from  the 
nurse’s  arms.”  Cold  and  inflammation  ensued  ;  from  the  first,  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  exhibited  fatal  prognostics  ;  and  the  Duke  died,  in  the  prime  of  life,  on 
Sunday,  January  23rd,  1820,  in  the  arms  of  the  Duchess,  who  had  attended 
her  dear  husband,  and  administered  to  his  comforts  with  an  unexampled 
degree  of  zeal  and  affection. 

“  The  late  Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  His  MajestyGeorge  III.,  was  born  2nd  No¬ 
vember,  1767,  and  sent  to  Germany,  by  His  Majesty’s  command,  in  May,  1785.  In  the 
Hanoverian  Service,  his  Royal  Highness  commenced  his  military  duties  at  nineteen  years 
of  age,  serving  first  as  sergeant.  In  January,  1790,  the  duke  returned  to  England,  and 
after  passing  ten  days  at  home,  embarked  at  the  short  notice  of  forty-eight  hours  for 
Gibraltar,  without  the  slightest  allowance  being  made  for  his  outfit,  while  in  Hanover 
he  was  only  allowed  a  guinea  and  a  half  a  week,  pocket  money.  In  May,  1791,  the 
duke  was  ordered  to  Canada,  without,  even  on  this  occasion,  any  allowance  being  made 
for  his  outfit ;  which  was  also  the  case  when  his  Royal  Highness  was  ordered,  in 
December,  1793,  to  the  West  Indies,  to  join  the  army  under  the  late  Lord  Grey,  and 
where  his  gallant  behaviour,  in  leading  attacks  against  the  enemy,  was  such  as  to  require 
the  repeated  reproofs  of  the  Commander-in-chief  for  the  daring  courage  displayed.  At 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  in  1794,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  pursuant  to  his  Majesty’s  com¬ 
mand,  returned  to  North  America,  where  he  was  placed  on  the  staff,  and  obliged  to 
incur  the  expense  of  a  fourth  outfit,  for  which  no  reimbursement  was  ever  made.  His 
Royal  Highness  served  at  Halifax  as  major-general  until  1796,  and  as  lieutenant-general 
to  1798,  when  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  England  in  consequence  of  the  injury 
received  by  his  horse  falling,  when  riding  home  after  a  garrison  field  day.  In  May, 
1799,  the  duke  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  appointed  commander-in-chief 
in  North  America  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  transport  in  which  his  equipment  was  em¬ 
barked,  was  totally  lost  on  the  coast  of  North  America.  In  the  autumn  of  1800,  the 
precarious  state  of  the  duke’s  health  obliged  his  Royal  Highness  to  obtain  leave  of 
absence,  and  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  March,  1802,  was  appointed  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Gibraltar.  Here  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  the  liquidation  of  debts 
contracted,  through  no  extravagance,  but  on  account  of  the  unfair  manner  in  which  his 
Royal  Highness  was  treated,  by  being  obliged  to  keep  up  establishments  suited  to  his 
birth  and  rank,  on  expensive  and  arduous  foreign  stations  ;  while  from  some  erroneous 
feeling  on  four  occasions  when  he  was  compelled  to  furnish  a  large  outfit,  no  allowance 

*  The  difficulties  on  this  occasion,  and  their  removal,  have  since  been  explained.  It  appears  that  Aider- 
man  Wood,  from  patriotic  feelings,  was  desirous  that  a  child,  which  might  become  the  Sovereign  of  Great 
Britain,  should  be  born  in  England.  He,  therefore,  strove  to  induce  the  Duke's  trustees  to  advance  suf¬ 
ficient  money  to  enable  his  Royal  Highness  and  his  illustrious  consort  to  return  to  this  country, — but 
without  success :  upon  which  he  himself  advanced  the  necessary  funds,  to  a  large  amount,  and  whieli 
money  was  not  repaid  for  a  considerable  time.  To  Alderman  Wood  her  Majesty  is  indebted  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  being  de  facto  as  well  as  dejure  an  Englishwoman.  This  weighty  obligation  she  has  gracefully 
acknowledged,  by  raising  the  worthy  Alderman  to  the  rank  of  a  Baronet, — From  the  Spectator  Newspaper, 
November  18,  1837.  , 
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was  made  to  his  Royal  Highness,  whose  losses  may  be  Judged  of  from  the  following  cor¬ 
rect  statement : — 

In  proceeding  from  Canada  to  join  the  British  army  in  the  West  Indies,  his  Royal 
Highness  finding  the  St.  Lawrence  closed  for  the  winter,  crossed  into  the  United  States 
in  the  midst  of  most  severe  weather  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  lost  his  whole  equipage,  valued 
at  two  thousand  pounds  in  Lake  Champlain,  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  ice.  In  1794, 
when  again  in  North  America,  his  Royal  Highness  ordered  out  from  England  an 
equipage  to  be  sent  to  his  station.  It  was  embarked  in  H.M.  packet  Antelope ,  which 
sailed  from  Falmouth  on  19th  of  August,  1794,  and  was  captured  by  a  squadron  of 
French  privateers  on  the  19th  September  following  ;  thus  incurred  another  loss  of  two 
thousand  pounds.  His  Royal  Highness  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  renew  the  order  for 
another  equipage,  which  being  executed,  was  shipped  on  board  H.M.  packet,  Tanker - 
ville,  that  sailed  from  Falmouth,  on  the  14th  December,  1794,  and  was  captured  on  the 
passage  to  Halifax  on  the  10th  of  February  following.  This  was  another  loss  of  two 
thousand  pounds.  Another  attempt  was  made  by  his  Royal  Highness  to  procure  an 
equipage  when  nominated  as  Lieutenant-General  at  Halifax,  in  1796,  and  four  thousand 
pounds  of  stores,  &c.  were  shipped  on  board  the  Recovery  transport,  at  Deptford,  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Raines ;  but  this  transport  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
as  certified  by  Sir  Rupert  George.  Thus  four  times  was  the  equipage  of  his  Royal 
Highness  totally  lost:  but  the  fifth  loss  was  the  heaviest,  and  was  ordered  in  1799, 
when  the  Duke  was  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North 
America.  The  transport  ship,  Francis,  wholly  laden  with  his  Royal  Highness’  bag¬ 
gage  and  equipage,  was  totally  lost  on  Sable  Island,  by  which  eleven  thousand  pounds 
was  added  to  the  previous  heavy  obligations  of  the  illustrious  commander,  amounting 
altogether  to  twenty-one  thousand  pounds,  for  which  the  Treasury  refused  any  compen¬ 
sation,  excepting  the  loss  on  Lake  Champlain,  reimbursed  thirteen  years  after  it  occurred.” 
— From  Montgomery  Martin's  History  of  the  British  Colonies. 

The  Duchess  continued  to  occupy  with  the  infant  Princess,  heir  presump¬ 
tive  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  the  apartments  in  Kensington  Palace, 
where  the  Duke  had  lived  for  many  years,  without  any  of  the  splendour  of 
royalty.  The  Duchess’  attention  to  her  daughter  was  unceasing  ;  since  her 
birth  she  never  parted  from  her  a  day.  The  health  of  the  little  Princess  was, 
at  first,  a  source  of  much  maternal  anxiety,  its  extreme  delicacy  requiring  every 
precaution  ;  which  was  amply  repaid  by  her  improved  strength  and  appear¬ 
ance.  The  summer  and  part  of  the  autumn  in  each  year  were  mostly  passed 
at  some  watering-place,  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  the  Princess  ;  among 
the  places  thus  visited  were  Weymouth,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Ramsgate,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  and  Wales. 

To  the  public  life  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  from  this  period,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which  she  has  superintended  the  education 
of  our  amiable  Queen,  we  have  lately  taken  occasion  to  advert.*  “As  a 
characteristic  instance  of  her  Royal  Highness’  discretion  in  the  education  of 
the  young  Princess,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period  the  illustrious  heiress  was  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  she  was 
born  to  a  throne  ;  and  that  being  abruptly  apprised  of  it  by  her  cousin.  Prince 
George  of  Cumberland,  she  received  the  information  first  with  incredulity, 
and  with  unfeigned  and  violent  grief.  ”f 

In  the  following  anecdote,  the  holy  influence  of  “  precept  upon  precept  ” 
is  touchingly  told. — “  A  circumstance  which  displayed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  natural  benevolence  of  our  young  Queen,  occurred  some  time  since  at 
Tunbridge  Wells.  When  Her  Majesty,  (then  Princess  Victoria,)  was  with 
her  Royal  Mother  sojourning  at  the  above  place,  a  female  member  of  the 
theatrical  company  then  acting  there  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  husband; 
and  this  affliction,  grievous  in  itself,  was  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  widow 
being  within  a  few  weeks  of  becoming  a  mother.  Her  situation  was  made 
known  to  their  Royal  Highnesses,  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  both,  with 
their  accustomed  goodness,  sought  to  alleviate,  as  far  as  human  means  could, 
the  sufferings  of  a  fellow-creature.  The  Duchess  was  about  to  inclose  10/.  to 
the  bereaved  mourner,  when  the  young  Princess,  adding  an  equal  sum,  re- 

*  See  Memoir  of  Queen  Victoria,  Mirror,  vol.  xxix. 

f  This  interesting  anecdote  is  related  in  Fisher’s  National  Portrait  Gallery,  to  which  excellent  work 
our  acknowledgments  are  due  for  occasional  facts  iu  this  Memoir. 
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quested  permission  of  her  mother  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  benefaction.  This 
was  readily  acceded  to,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  future  Queen  of  England 
was  seen,  unattended,  and  without  any  sign  of  outward  pomp,  hastening 
towards  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  actress.  Her  Majesty  must,  it  would 
appear,  have  discovered  in  the  object  of  her  benevolence  something  above 
what  is  usually  found  in  the  members  of  an  obscure  country  company  of  come¬ 
dians  ;  for,  on  the  third  day  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  Mrs. - 

received  an  intimation  that  an  annuity  of  40/.  had  been  granted,  and  would  be 
continued  during  her  life.” 

Until  within  these  few  months,  the  Duchess  of  Kent  lived  in  unostentatious 
style  at  Kensington  Palace.  Her  Royal  Highness  has  neither  mixed  in  party 
politics,  nor  stepped  from  the  retirement  of  private  life.  Upon  one  occasion, 
however,  her  conduct  was  brought  into  public  discussion,  namely,  on  her 
non-attendance  at  the  coronation  of  his  late  Majesty  and  Queen  Adelaide. 
Various  causes  were  assigned  for  this  absence,  to  suit  the  bias  of  each  party 
stating  them.  The  authorized  and  correct  state  of  the  case  was  as  follows  : — 
The  Duchess  did  not  refuse  to  attend  the  ceremony,  nor  did  she  find  fault 
with  no  place  being  set  apart  for  the  Princess  Victoria,  who,  in  her  capacity 
of  heir  presumptive,  was  not  even  recognised  by  the  Constitution.  Every 
preparation  had,  in  fact,  been  made  for  the  attendance  of  the  Duchess.  The 
real  cause  of  her  absence  was  the  delicate  state  of  the  young  Princess’  habit 
of  body,  and  the  risk  to  which  a  long  and  hasty  journey  might  expose  her. 
This  excuse  was  stated  to  the  King,  who,  with  his  accustomed  kindness, 
cheerfully  and  at  once  allowed  it. 

Upon  her  Majesty’s  removal  to  Buckingham  Palace,  she  was  accompanied 
by  her  august  mother,  who  occupies  apartments  in  the  north  wing  of  the  royal 
mansion. 

While  we  are  writing,  the  subject  of  her  Royal  Highness’  income  has  been 
submitted  to  Parliament,  upon  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  thus  felicitously 
borne  testimony  to  the  Duchess’ virtues  and  accomplishments: — 

On  all  occasions  when  the  Duchess  of  Kent’s  conduct  had  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  he  had  expressed  in  the  strongest 
terms  his  sense  of  the  gratitude  due  to  her  Royal  Highness  for  her  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  education  of  the  illustrious  Princess  who  was  the  natural 
object  of  her  care.  She  had  devoted  herself  in  the  most  exemplary  manner 
in  which  a  mother  could  to  that  important  national  charge.  When  retirement 
was  best  suited  to  the  age  of  the  Princess,  she  consented  most  cheerfully  to 
the  most  rigid  seclusion.  When  the  Princess  had  arrived  to  a  more  advanced 
age,  and  it  became  of  importance  to  introduce  her  to  the  society  of  the  leading 
men  of  all  parties,  and  likewise  to  acquaint  her  in  some  degree  with  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  world,  there  w  ere  no  bounds  to  her  liberal,  but  necessarily  mode¬ 
rate,  hospitalities.” 

The  children  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  by  the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  are  both 
married.  In  1829,  Charles-Frederick,  married  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late 
Count  Maximilian  of  Klebelsberg.  The  Princess  Anne-Feodorowna  resided 
with  her  mother  in  England;  and  in  1822  was  united  to  Ernest- Christian- 
Charles,  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  Langenburg,  a  general  in  the  Wurtemburg 
service,  and  considered  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished  men  of 
his  time. 


PREFACE. 


Periodical  Literature  uniformly  takes  the  complexion  of 
its  time,  by  chronicling  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  com¬ 
memorating  in  its  pages  such  objects  and  events  as  excite 
public  curiosity  and  attention.  Thus,  many  occurrences  of 
importance  are  narrated  in  the  periodical  papers  of  the  last 
century ;  fashion  had  its  changeful  forms  reflected  in  the 
bright  wit  of  that  period ;  and  many  a  trait  of  character  was 
developed  in  the  gaiety  of  the  hour,  and  the  gravity  of  after¬ 
thought.  Happy  genius  indeed  is  that  which  can  convey 
knowledge  to  men’s  hearts  and  homes  in  the  guise  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  inform  and  entertain  in  the  same  breath.  And 
this  has  been  our  constant  study  throughout  the  conduct  of 
The  Mirror,  the  Thirtieth  Volume  of  which  we  have  the 
pleasure  to  present  to  the  reader. 

The  Illustrated  contents  will,  it  is  hoped,  support  the  gist 
of  the  foregoing  paragraph ;  as,  in  the  Engravings  of  the 
Ceremonials  of  the  New  Reign — the  Proclamation  of  our 
most  Gracious  Queen, — and  the  Royal  Visit  to  the  City  of 
London  ;  the  details  of  which  are  impartially  recorded. 

Of  New  Inventions,  and  Novelties  in  Science  and  Art, 
there  will  be  found  several  Illustrations :  as,  the  Automaton 
Ship  and  Sea ;  the  Thames  Tunnel,  and  its  progress ;  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Carriages  :  Mr.  Cocking’s 
experimental  Parachute ;  the  Egyptian  Saloon  at  the  British 
Museum  ;  Mr.  Heathcoat’s  Steam-plough ;  the  architecture 
of  New  York  ;  and  of  the  city  of  Constantina. 

In  Popular  Antiquities,  the  series  of  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  of  England  has  been  resumed  with  the  monument  to 
Henry  III.,  and  extended  to  that  of  Edward  III.  Next  is  the 
Autograph  of  “  Shakspere then  the  History  of  the  Giants 
in  Guildhall,  with  two  spirited  effigies,  as  the  old  publishers 
say ;  the  City  State  Coach,  another  of  London’s  wonders  ; 
and,  of  a  graver  cast,  the  Tomb  of  Milton;  and  Sherborn 
Church,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
Throughout  the  volume,  too,  have  been  interspersed  notices 
of  Female  Head-dress  in  England;  the  pleasant  eccentricities 
of  which  will,  doubtless,  afford  amusement  to  our  “  ladye” 
readers,  while  the  varied  forms  of  these  adornments  may 
even  lend  a  hint,  especially  as  hats  and  modes  are  fashionable 
“  modern  antiques.” 
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The  quotations  from  the  New  Books  and  Public  Journals 
comprise  a  very  various  fund  of  amusing  Anecdote ;  and  the 
Tales  and  Sketches  are,  perhaps,  more  numerous  than  usual ; 
though,  in  each  instance,  these  papers  have  an  aim  beyond 
mere  amusement. 

Among  44  the  contributions  ”  should  be  noticed  44  The 
Tour  of  an  Emigrant  Correspondent  in  Lower  Canada,”  a 
paper  of  considerable  interest  at  this  moment.  In  this  de¬ 
partment  are  likewise  some  attractive  communications  in 
Natural  History,  one  of  the  most  popular  studies  of  the  day. 

For  the  assistance  of  our  Correspondents,  accepted  or 
44  ineligible,”  we  return  our  best  acknowledgments  ;  and,  by 
their  continued  aid,  and  our  own  vigorous  exertions,  we  enter 
upon  the  new  volume  and  the  new  year,  with  renewed  hopes 
of  maintaining  public  preference  and  support. 

London,  December  22,  1837. 
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PROCLAMATION  OF  HER  MAJESTY, 
QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

The  prefixed  Engraving  represents  this  in¬ 
teresting  ceremony,  at  Charing  Cross — a 
more  appropriate  spot  than  which  could  not 
be  found  in  the  metropolis — hallowed  as  it 
is  with  historical  associations  of  the  highest 
order. 

Wednesday,  June  21 ,  was  the  day  fixed 
by  the  Queen  for  this  ceremony  :  it  was  the 
longest  day,  and  Cod  grant  that  it  may  be 
the  commencement  of  the  longest  reign  in 
our  regal  calendar,  to  be  distinguished  alike 
for  its  glory  and  its  endurance. 

Her  Majesty,  attended  by  her  august  mo¬ 
ther,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  suite,  ar¬ 
rived  from  Kensington  at  St.  James’s  Pa¬ 
lace,  at  ten  o’clock.  The  Queen,  who  was 
dressed  in  plain  mourning,  soon  after  her 
arrival,  passed  through  the  State  Rooms  to 
the  Presence  Chamber,  the  window  of  which, 
looking  into  the  large  courtyard  of  the  pa¬ 
lace  by  the  side  of  Marlborough  House,  was 
open. 

The  arrangements  in  the  courtyard  be¬ 
neath  presented  a  picturesque  appearance. 
A  guard  of  honour  of  the  Life  Guards  was 
drawn  up  in  the  centre  fronting  the  pa¬ 
lace  ;  a  little  in  advance  stood  the  Queen’s 
marshalmen,  the  Queen’s  sergeant  trum¬ 
peter,  and  the  household  drums  and  trum¬ 
pets  in  state  uniforms.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  space  between  the  Guards  and  the 
Palace,  were  the  sergeants  at  arms  on  horse¬ 
back,  beating  their  large  gilt  maces,  and 
wearing  silver  collars  of  SS  ;  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  near  to  the  window  at  which  her 
Majesty  stood,  were  the  heralds  and  pursui¬ 
vants,  dismounted  and  uncovered. 

Sir  William  Woods,  (Clarencieux  king-at- 
nrms),  acting  as  Deputy  Garter,  wore  a 
splendid  tabard,  richly  embroidered  in  gold, 
and  a  gold  collar  of  SS;  James  ^Cathrow 
Disney,  Esq.,  Somerset  herald ;  C.  G. 
Young,  Esq.,  York  herald;  and  Walter 
Aston  Blount,  Esq.,  Chester  herald;  wore 
tabards  of  satin,  richly  embroidered,  and 
silver  collars  of  SS.  Mr.  James  Pulman, 
portcullis  pursuivant;  Mr.  Robert  Laurie, 
rouge  coix  pursuivant;  Mr.  George  Harri¬ 
son,  bluemantle  pursuivant;  andMr.Thomas 
W.  King,  rouge  dragon  pursuivant;  also 
wore  embroidered  satin  tabards. 

At  ten  o’clock,  the  military  band  struck 
up,  and  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  fired  a 
double  and  royal  salute  ;  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Council,  led  the  Queen  for¬ 
ward  to  the  open  window.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  her  Majesty  was  the  signal  for  the 
loudest  exclamations  of  joy,  the  ladies  wav¬ 
ing  their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  gentlemen 
their  hats,  in  the  air.  At  the  first  shout  of 
gratulation,  the  young  Queen  burst  into 
tears ;  which  continued,  notwithstanding 


an  evident  attempt  on  the  part  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  restrain  her  feelings,  to  flow  down 
her  pale  cheeks,  until  her  Majesty  retired 
from  the  window'.  Her  recognition  of  the 
people  was  by  graceful  curtsey  in  return  for 
their  devotional  affection  towards  her. 

During  these  proceedings,  the  heralds 
had  taken  up  their  customary  station  imme¬ 
diately  beneath  the  window  at  which  the 
Queen  was  standing;  and,  upon  silence 
being  obtained,  clarencieux,  Sir  W.  Woods, 
in  the  absence  of  Garter  king-at-arms,  Sir 
Ralph  Bignold,  read  the  proclamation,  made 
the  day  previously  at  Kensington,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

“  Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  to 
His  Mercy  our  late  Sovereign  Lord  King  William  the 
Fourth  of  blessed  and  glorious  memory,  by  whose 
decease  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Biitain  and  Ireland  has  solely  and  rightfully 
come  to  the  High  and  Mighty  Princess  Alexaudrina 
Victoria,  saving  the  rights  of  any  issue  of  his  late 
Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth  which  may  be 
born  of  his  late  Majesty’s  Consort;  we,  therefore, 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  this  Kealm,  be¬ 
ing  here  assisted  with  those  of  his  late  Majesty’s 
Privy  Council,  with  numbers  of  others,  principal 
gentlemen  of  quality,  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alder¬ 
men,  and  citizens  of  London,  do  now  hereby,  with  one 
voice  and  consent  of  tongue  and  heart,  publish  and 
proclaim  that  the  High  and  Mighty  Princess  Alexan¬ 
dria  Victoria  is  now,  by  the  death  of  our  late  Sove¬ 
reign  of  happy  memory,  become  our  only  lawful  and 
rightful  Liege  Lady  Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  saving  as  aforesaid. 
To  whom,  saving  as  aforesaid,  we  do  acknowledge 
all  faith  and  constant  obedience  with  all  hearty  and 
humble  affection,  beseeching  God,  by  whom  Kings 
and  Queens  do  reign,  to  bless  the  Rovai  Princess 
Victoria  with  long  and  happy  years  to  reign  over  us. 

“  Giveu  at  the  Court  at  Kensington,  this  twentieth 
day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven. 

“  God  save  the  Queen.” 

At  first,  the  cheering  prevented  the  pro¬ 
clamation  being  heard,  but  the  latter  part 
was  distinctly  audible  ;  and  at  the  words 
“  God  save  the  Queen,”  Sir  W.  Woods, 
gave  the  signal  by  waving  his  sceptre.  A 
flourish  of  trumpets  was  then  blown,  and 
the  Park  and  Tower  guns  again  fired  a  sa¬ 
lute  in  token  of  the  completion  of  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

The  spectacle  presented  at  the  palace 
windows,  during  the  reading  of  the  procla¬ 
mation,  was  one  of  a  singularly  beautiful 
and  affecting  description.  In  the  centre 
stood  the 

Young  Daughter  of  Old  England’s  Royal  line! 

— suddenly  summoned  to  .assume  the  diffi¬ 
cult  and  perilous  office  of  earthly  ruler  and 
preserver  of  the  interests  of  a  great  nation  ; 
in  this  position,  stood  the  youthful  Queen 
bathed  in  tears,  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the 
more  immediate  pressure  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  and 
the  warm  and  heart-felt  out-pourings  of  an 
affectionate  people.  Directly  on  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  right  hand,  stood  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne ;  to  her  left  stood  Viscount 
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Melbourne,  her  Majesty’s  Prime  Minister  ; 
close  behind,  forming  a  semicircle,  were  to 
be  seen  most  of  the  members  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  and  household.  A  little 
on  the  right  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
stood  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  who  watched  intensely  every  move¬ 
ment  of  her  illustrious  Queen  and  daughter, 
and  during  one  part  of  the  ceremony  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  deeply  affected. 

The  Queen  and  her  attendants  having  re¬ 
tired  from  the  widow,  the  heralds  set  out 
with  the  cavalcade,  the  procession  having 
formed  in  Pall  Mall,  as  follows  :  — 

A  detachment  of  Life  Guards,  Police  and  other 
Constables,  to  clear  the  way  : 

The  High  Constable  of  Westminster,  on  horseback, 
carrying  his  staff. 

A  detachment  of  Life  Guards. 

Constables  of  Westminster,  with  their  staves. 

The  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster. 

Horse  Guards. 

Trumpets. 

Knight  Marshal  men,  two  and  two. 

Household  Drums. 

Kettle  Drums. 

Trumpets. 

The  Deputy  Sergeant  Trumpeter,  in  his  collar,  on 

foot. 

Sergeants-at-  Arms,  Sergeants-at-Arms, 

bearing  their  maces.  bearing  their  maces. 

Pursuivants. 

Rouge  Dragon,  Bluemantle, 

Thomas  Wm.  King.  G.  II.  Rogers  Harrison. 

Rouge  Croix,  Portcullis, 

Robert  Laurie.  James  Pulman. 

Heralds. 

Chester:  Walter  Aston  Blount,  Esq. 

York,  Somerset, 

Ches.  Geo.  Young,  Esq. — Jas.  Cathrow  Disney,  Esq. 
A  detachment  of  Life  Guards. 

The  procession  having  thus  formed,  moved 
on  through  Pall  Mall  and  Cockspur-street 
to  Charing  Cross.  On  arriving  opposite 
Northumberland-street,  in  front  of  the  eas¬ 
tern  entrance  to  Trafalgar-square,  the  pa¬ 
geant  halted,  when  the  proclamation  was 
read  in  a  loud  voice,  by  the  Somerset  he¬ 
rald,  as  shown  in  the  Engraving.  The 
crowd  was  immense,  arid  the  manifestations 
of  applause  rose-  to  deafening  enthusiasm. 

The  cavalcade  next  progressed  through 
the  Strand  to  Temple  Bar,  and  on  arriving 
there  found  the  gates  closed.  Rouge  Dra¬ 
gon  Pursuivant  then  advanced  between  two 
trumpeters,  and  the  trumpets  having  sounded 
thrice,  he  knocked  lustily  at  the  gate. 

Previously  to  this,  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  his 
state  carriage,  attended  by  the  civic  autho¬ 
rities,  had  taken  up  his  station  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  Temple. 

In  reply  to  the  knocking  at  the  bar-gate, 
the  senior  City  marshal  rode  forward,  and, 
when  under  the  archway,  asked  “  Who 
comes  there?”  To  this  the  reply  was  :  “the 
oflicer-at-anns,  who  demands  entrance  into 
the  City  to  proclaim  Her  Majesty  Alexan¬ 
dria  Victoria  Queen  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.” 

The  City  Murshal  then  admitted  the  Pur- 
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suivant  within  the  City  of  London,  and  con¬ 
ducted  him  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  who,  upon 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  object  of 
his  visit,  directed  that  the  whole  of  the  caval¬ 
cade  should  be  admitted. 

The  Pursuivant,  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
permission,  returned  to  the  western  side  of 
the  boundary,  when  the  gates  of  Temple 
Bar  were  thrown  wide  open  to  admit  the 
procession. 

At  the  corner  of  Chancery  Lane,  York 
herald  read  the  proclamation. 

Then  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Re¬ 
corder,  Sheriffs,  and  other  City  authorities, 
fell  into  the  procession  immediately  after 
the  officers-at-arms,  and  moved  on  to  the 
end  of  Wood-street,  where  the  cross  for¬ 
merly  stood,  in  Cheapside;  here  the  pro¬ 
clamation  was  read  by  Chester  herald.  The 
procession  then  advanced  to  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  in  Cornhill,  opposite  the  gates  of 
which  the  proclamation  was  loudly  read  by 
Portcullis  Pursuivant. 

At  each  of  the  halting-places,  after  the 
proclamation  had  been  read,  the  band  played 
“  God  save  the  Queen,”  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  anthem  was  responded  to  by  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  assembled  thousands  —  the 
spontaneous  and  loyal  impulses  of  a  free  and 
happy  people.  The  crowds  in  the  streets 
were  densely  packed  ;  and  such  was  the  cu¬ 
riosity  to  witness  the  brief  ceremony,  that 
multitudes  were  assembled,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  on  the  roofs  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  Royal  Exchange. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  o’clock, 
the  ceremony  was  entirely  at  an  end.  The 
Lord  Mayor  drove  to  the  Mansion  House  ; 
the  Aldermen  and  Sheriffs  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  residences  ;  and  the  heralds  and  mili¬ 
tary  rode  to  their  destination  over  London 
Bridge. 

Thus  terminated  the  ceremonial  of  the 
proclamation  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victo¬ 
ria.  It  was,  in  all  respects,  an  effective  form, 
and  had  much  of  the  character  of  a  chivalric 
pageant,  with,  however,  a  somewhat  strange 
admixture  of  ancient  and  modern  splendour. 
The  heraldic  appointments,  as  the  surcoats 
of  the  heralds,  carried  us  back  to  past  ages, 

■ — the  superb  insignia  of  many  a  glorious 
scene  chronicled  in  the  imperishable  pages 
of  history.  On  the  other  hand,  the  equip¬ 
ments  of  the  Horse  Guards  presented  a 
magnificent  picture  of  the  soldiery  of  our 
own  times.  Nothing  could  well  be  finer 
than  their  gigantic  stature,  strongly-knit 
frames,  and  picturesque  costumes,  enriched 
by  brilliant  ornaments  and  tasteful  contrasts 
of  colour.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  mas¬ 
siveness  of  the  state  liveries  —  stiff  with 
gold  ;  the  costly  embroidery  of  the  trum¬ 
pets,  and  the  rich  glitter  of  the  silver-gilt 
maces,  that  well  denoted  the  high  import  of 
the  whole  pageant. 

Yet,  amidst  all  these  attractions  it  was  ini- 
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possible  not  to  feel  that  the  whole  scene 
was  but  one  of  cloud  and  sunshine,  such  as 
make  up  the  great  drama  of  human  life, 
whether  it  be  in  the  palace  or  in  the  cot¬ 
tage — among  the  successors  to  thrones  or 
the  lowliest  born  of  the  land, — in  the  rude 
nursery  of  civilization,  or  the  varnished 
halls  of  refinement.  A  few  hours  had  but 
elapsed  since  the  good,  old  King  had  ‘‘shuf¬ 
fled  off  his  mortal  coil,”  and  the  nation  had 
become  beclouded  by  the  bereavement-  yet 
next  radiant  with  joyful  hope  for  the  long 
and  peaceful  reign  of  his  successor. 

THE  LATE  KING  : 

CHARACTER,  FROM  THE  TIMES  JOURNAL. 

The  events  of  the  late  King’s  life  afford  no 
fit  materials  for  the  biographer.  They  are 
already  familiar  to  the  whole  world,  and  par¬ 
take  so  much  of  the  common  place  of  history, 
both  individual  and  political,  that  if  they 
were  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  made  pub¬ 
lic,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ingraft  upon  them 
any  novel  or  striking  interest.  The  simpli¬ 
city  of  William  IV. ’s  career  before  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  crown  corresponds  with  that  of 
his  original  mind  and  disposition.  There 
was  no  involution  or  complexity  in  either. 
He  met  with  no  adventures  on  a  wide  scale. 
He  displayed  no  gross,  nor  great,  nor  memo¬ 
rable  attributes.  There  was  no  guile  in  his 
nature,  nor  obliquity  in  his  course.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  genius  nor  of  superior  talent, 
nor  of  much  refinement,  but  he  was  diligent, 
nay  laborious,  in  his  application  to  that 
which  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  com¬ 
prehend — sincere  in  his  declarations,  and 
swayed  in  his  decisions  mainly  by  a  regard 
to  right  and  justice.  If  the  features  of  his 
character  had  little  in  them  of  an  historical 
shape  or  colour,  still  their  bent  and  texture 
were  indisputably  good  ;  he  had  all  those 
tendencies  which  contribute  to  domestic 
comfort  and  enjoyment — affectionate  to  wife 
and  children,  to  brothers  and  sisters — steady 
in  his  attachment  to  the  friends  of  his  early 
life,  and  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  serve 
them,  whether  by  purse  or  influence.  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.  manifested  on  the  throne  the  best 
qualities  of  a  private  English  gentleman,  ex¬ 
ercising  throughout  his  reign  the  most  unaf¬ 
fected  and  liberal  hospitality,  the  most 
active  charity,  the  most  neighbourly  kind¬ 
ness,  and  social  cordiality  and  cheerfulness. 
He  bore  himself'  in  every  instance  like  an 
honest  and  well-intentioned  man — one  who, 
had  he  done  nothing  for  the  cause  of  public 
liberty,  could,  even  as  an  individual  of  high 
station  in  the  country,  have  been  ill  spared 
in  times  like  these—  and  who  well  exchanged 
a  title  to  the  admiration  of  mankind,  for  an 
undisputed  claim  to  their  esteem  and  their 
affections. 


SUMMER  MUSINGS. 

Dr.  Darwin  apostrophized  the  past  month  as 
“  Born  in  yon  blaze  of  orient  sky,” 
presuming  that  the  balmy  hours  are  disturbed 
by  no  chilly  reminiscences  of  the  churlish 
season  past ;  as  if,  like  some  other  regions  of 
the  earth,  the  seasons  were  entirely  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  Spring  and  Summer 
stood  apart  in  their  beauty,  unmolested  by  the 
“  envious  chiding  ”  of  the  bitter  blast.  In 
these  isles  of  the  west,  it  is,  alas  !  far  other¬ 
wise  ;  the  “rough  and  stormy  sire  ”  seems 
loth  to  part  with  his  sweet  daughter,  one  may 
hear  him  at  even  muttering  his  lingering 
adieu,  he  chills  the  pale  morn,  or  bids  his 
driving  sleet  deform  the  day  delightless.  At 
length,  he  is  fairly  gone,  and  the  blue,  un¬ 
clouded  azure,  the  blackbird’s  song,  the  but¬ 
terfly’s  light  wing  over  the  fast  opening 
flowers,  the  drowsy  hum  at  noon  of  the  pro¬ 
vident  bee,  the  still  mistiness  in  the  horizon’s 
verge,  the  bursting  buds,  the  emerald  mea¬ 
dows,  and  the  cuckoo’s  note, — all  betoken, 
that,  for  one  year,  we  have  escaped  from  the 
rigours  of  winter.  The  crimson  wall-flower 
is  in  its  pride,  the  pansies  in  varied  beauty 
look  up  cheeringly  at  us,  (“  they  are  for 
thought,”  said  poor  Ophelia,)  the  graceful 
laburnum — “  dropping  gold,”  the  harebell 
“  deeply  blue,”  the  gaudy  tulip,  with  all  the 
painted  family  of  flowers,  are,  one  by  one, 
revealing  their  many-coloured  charms. 

The  Invisible  Hand  is  again  decking  the 
earth  in  beauty.  Who  has  not  felt  the  calm, 
the  dewy  softness,  which  falls  on  the  wearied 
spirit  on  retiring  to  some  leafy  solitude,  where 
no  sights  or  sounds  but  those  of  nature  can 
intrude  to  mar  the  musing  hour.  How  holy, 
how  pure  is  the  stillness — broken  only  by  the 
light  breeze  whispering  in  the  branches  over¬ 
head, — how  all  the  jarring  cares,  the  petty 
contentions,  the  wayward  passions  of  exis¬ 
tence  sink  into  their  real  nothingness  in  that 
serene  .seclusion,  so  favourable  to  communings 
with  our  better  nature.  We  feel  unworthy 
of  the  least  of  these  gifts  of  thine,  Parent  of 
Good  ! 

“  Thus  wondrous  fair,  thyself  how  wondrous  then  !” 
“  Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of 
thy  glory.”  Alas  !  that  pains,  and  sins,  and 
sorrows,  should  be  so  rife  in  this  beautiful 
world,  where  ‘such  divine  harmony  pervades 
all  things  inanimate. 

Is  it  not  to  be  lamented  that  the  taste  for 
Nature,  pure,  lovely  Nature  alone,  is  now  so 
out  of  date,  that  we  feel  almost  ashamed  to 
avow  our  preference  of  the  leafy  woodland, 
the  sequestered  glade,  the  pomp  of  groves, 
and  garniture  of  fields  ;  do  not  these  delights 
sound  in  some  ears  like  exploded  fancies, 
subjecting  their  possessor  to  the  epithet  of  a 
romantic  visionary,  in  this  era  of  practical 
utility  ?  Montgomery  mourns  that  the  “  age 
of  poetry  is  gone  has  it  not  taken  with  it 
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much  (hat  has  a  tendency  to  purify,  elevate, 
and  refine  our  nature  P  Turn  to  the  poets  of 
a  former  day,  and  their  expressions  of  devo¬ 
tional  admiration  at  the  varied  seasons,  the 
dewy  morn,  and  dusky  eve, 

"  The  clouds  iu  thousand  liveries  dight,” 
the  sunshine  and  the  shade, — seem  like  mere 
rhapsodies  to  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  ’Tis  not  that  nature’s  gifts  are  less 
profuse,  but  we  observe  them  less ;  we  are 
more  occupied,  it  should  seem,  with  the  cares 
and  riches,  the  schemes  and  the  pleasures,  of 
the  world.  True,  the  Hamadryades  are 
scared  away  once  and  for  ever,  from  many  a 
“  dim  old  sounding  wilderness  ”  of  other 
days;  the  woodman’s  axe  has  sounded  a 
doleful  prelude  to  the  annihilation  of  those 
"  Arched  groves  that  sylvan  loves,” 

and  the  factory  rears  its  many-windowed, 
business-like  aspect,  where  once  the  wild 
wood  spread  its  boundless  continuity  of 
shade.  Lands  are  inclosed  and  drained, 
which  once  only  echoed  to  the  lonely  “  bit¬ 
tern’s  drum,  booming  from  the  sedgy  shal¬ 
low;”  t  while  the  railroad’s  noisy  track  in¬ 
trudes  rudely  on  sweet  “  meadows  trim  with 
daisies  pied.”  Every  appliance  that  can 
facilitate  the  business  and  convenience  of 
life,  is  progressing  with  wonderful  rapidity; 
but  we  are  gradually  circumscribing  fair 
Nature’s  kingdom, — intruding  the  works  of 
art  on  her  sweet  and  holy  solitudes,  and  soon 
the  haunts  the  Muses  love,  will  be  numbered 
with  the  things  that  were. 

“  Who,  (says  the  pure  and  artless  muse  of 
Beattie,)  the  melodies  of  morn  may  tell  ?” 

The  wild  brook  bubbling  down  the  mountain’s  side. 
The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet’s  lay  of  love. 

And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

None  more  sweetly  sang  of  rural  delights 
than  the  “  blind  old  man,  who  told  the  im¬ 
mortal  story  of  a  lost  paradise.”  There  are 
lines  in  his  L’ Allegro,  so  perfectly  expressive 
of  rural  life  in  the  olden  time,  (as  we  may  now 
call  his  day,)  that  no  picture  could  better 
portray  the  scene  : — 

“  Sometimes  walking  not  unseen, 

By  hedge-row  elms  on  hillocks  green  ; 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate. 

Where  the  sun  begins  his  state  ; 

While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand. 

Whistles  o’er  the  furrowed  land. 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blytlie. 

And  the  mower  wliets  his  scythe  ; 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale. 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  smokes. 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks. 

Where  Corydou  and  Thyrsis  met, 

Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set. 

Of  herbs  and  other  country  messes. 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses  ; 

Sometimes  with  serene  delight. 

The  upland  hamlets  will  invite  ! 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 

And  the  jolly  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid. 

Dancing  in  the  checker’d  shade. 


And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play. 

On  a  sunshine  holiday.” 

These  simple  pictures  are  drawn  by  the 
same  master  hand  which  so  sublimely  de¬ 
scribes  the  morn  as  <(  waked  by  the  circling 
hours,”  and,  with  “  rosy  hand  unbarring  the 
gates  oflight.”  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  invited 
the  world-wearied  to  scenes, 

Where  murmurs  ne’er  come  nigh  us. 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

And  with  what  quaint  beauty  does  George 
Herbert  describe  the  long,  long  summer’s 
day : 

Sweet  day,  so  still,  so  calm,  so  bright. 

Thou  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky  ; 

Soft  dews  will  weep  thy  fall  to-night. 

For  thou  must  die  ! 

The  contemplative  Gray  tells  of  reclining  at 

the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  rears  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 

To  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubbles  by. 

There  are  cold  natures  in  the  world  who 
discern  naught  in  all  this  but  visionary  folly, 
and  bootless  enthusiasm,  who  u  scout  every¬ 
thing  that  a  line  cannot  measure,”  and  bring 
to  their  own  especial  use  and  benefit.  But, 
are  we  not  in  danger  of  scorning,  under  the 
name  of  romance,  much  that  is  “  pure,  lovely, 
and  of  good  report  ?”  and  of  substituting  in  its 
place  a  cold,  hard,  calculating  spirit,  which 
is  indeed  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  which  has 
a  tendency  to  draw  our  thoughts  from  the 
contemplation  of  that  Power,  which  “  Ever 
busy  wheels  the  silent  spheres,”  “  Works  in 
the  secret  deep,”  and  “  spreads  the  fair  pro¬ 
fusion  of  the  Spring.”  Anne  R— 


THE  UNBROKEN  VOW. 
Valdivia  and  a  number  of  his  companions 
being  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  in 
1512,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives,  who 
devoured  him  and  the  whole  of  his  country¬ 
men,  save  two,  at  a  grand  feast  held  by  the 
cacique  and  his  subjects.  Mr.  Washington 
Irving  gives  a  very  curious  account  of 
one  of  the  survivors,  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar, 
who  was  a  native  of  Ecija,  in  Andalusia,  and 
having  been  brought  up  to  the  church,  and 
regularly  ordained,  shortly  afterwards  sailed 
in  one  of  the  expeditions  to  San  Domingo, 
from  whence  he  passed  to  Darian.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  a  different  mode  from  his  com¬ 
panion,  who  was  a  sailor,  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Indians.  Instead  of  acting  the 
hero  among  the  men,  and  the  gallant  among 
the  women,  he  made  himself  a  model  of 
meekness  and  obedience  to  the  cacique  and 
his  warriors,  while  he  closed  his  eyes  to  the 
charms  of  the  Indian  women.  In  the  latter 
respect,  he  reinforced  his  clerical  vows  by  a 
solemn  promise  to  God  to  resist  all  tempta¬ 
tions  of  the  flesh,  so  he  might  be  delivered 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  The 
cacique  remarked  his  unexampled  discretion 
with  respect  to  the  females,  but  doubted  his 
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sincerity  ;  and.  after  laying  many  temptations 
in  his  way,  which  he  resisted  with  the  self- 
denial  of  a  saint,  the  cacique  at  length  de¬ 
termined  to  subject  him  to  a  severe  trial  of 
his  virtue.  He  accordingly  sent  him  on  a 
fishing  expedition,  accompanied  by  a  young 
damsel ;  they  were  to  pass  the  night  by  the 
sea  side,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  fish  at  the  first 
dawn  of  day,  and  were  allowed  but  one  ham¬ 
mock  to  sleep  in.  After  suspending  the  ham¬ 
mock  to  two  trees,  and  resigning  it  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  Jeronimo  lit  a  fire  on  the  shore,  and 
stretched  himself  before  it  on  the  sand.  It 
was,  he  said,  a  night  of  fearful  trial ;  for 
his  sandy  couch  was  cold  and  cheerless ; 
his  resolution,  however,  though  often  shaken, 
was  never  overcome,  and  the  morning  dawned 
upon  him  still  faithful  to  his  vow.  After  the 
fishing  was  over,  he  returned  to  the  residence 
of  the  cacique,  where  his  companion,  being 
closely  questioned,  made  known  the  triumph 
of  his  self-denial  before  all  the  people.  From 
that  time  he  was  held  in  great  respect ;  the 
cacique  especially  treated  him  with  unlimited 
confidence.  W.  G.  C. 


Cfye  J?lutri)43oofe. 

j 

MY  COAT,  MY  BOOK,  AND  MY  UMBRELLA. 

It  was  thorough  English  spring  weather, 
smiles  and  tears  together,  with  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  “  tears  ”  to  the  mixture,  when  Mr. 
Jonas  Obby  issued  from  his  residence  in 
Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  one  day  not  very 
long  since,  towards  one  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  house  which  that  respectable 
gentleman  then  left,  was  one  of  the  neatest 
in  a  very  neat  street :  the  marble-like  purity 
of  the  steps  at  the  door,  invited  all  who  looked 
that  way  to  walk  up  ;  and  the  little  brass 
plate,  which  requested  all  comers  to  knock 
as  well  as  ring,  in  its  lustre  carried  out  a 
cheerful  air  of  warmth  and  hospitality  even 
to  the  exterior  of  the  premises.  But  with 
this  we  have  little  to  do  :  all  that  we  desire 
to  enforce  is,  that  Mr.  Obby,  of  course,  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  charaeterisfics  of  his  domicile, 
was  in  himself  a  pattern  of  neatness  and 
precision.  Tire  mathematical  correctness  of 
the  red  brickwork  facade,  with  stone-pointed 
corners,  was  but  ari  outward  demonstration  of 
the  regularity  of  life  and  conduct  of  the  in¬ 
dwelling  man. 

When  Mr.  Jonas  Obby  paused  at  his  own 
threshold  on  this  same  21st  day  of  May,  he 
was  exactly  ten  days  advanced  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-seventh 
of  his  public  service  as  a  War-Office  clerk. 
He  was  still  unmarried.  He  powdered 
slightly  ;  drew  four  hundred  a-year  from  his 
official  duties  ;  dressed  soberly  ;  and  further¬ 
more  owned  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the 
funds,  a  cheerful,  ruddy  countenance,  and  an 
incipient  double  chin. 


Mr.  Obby  is  still  standing  before  his  door, 
in  that  momentary  pause  before  starting,  in 
which  elderly  gentlemen  are  apt  to  indulge, 
as  a  convenient  opportunity  during  which  to 
ascertain  that  nothing  is  left  behind  in  the 
house  which  should  be  more  immediately 
behind  in  his  coat.  But  Mr.  Obby  finds 
that  all  is  right  — puts  himself  seriously  into 
motion,  and  the  servant-girl,  who  has  been 
wondering  “  whether  he  will  ever  go,”  shuts 
the  door  upon  him  with  an  accumulated  slam. 
Her  master,  however,  has  provided  against  all 
contingencies.  It  may  rain,  and  most  likely 
will;  he  has  not,  accordingly,  stirred  without 
his  umbrella.  He  is  going  a  long  distance, 
and  it  may  prove  cold  at  night;  it  was  advi¬ 
sable,  therefore,  to  have  a  great  coat  at  hand  ; 
and  in  addition  to  these,  he  carries  a  large 
shawl  for  the  neck  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat, 
and  a  thick  handsome,  volume  beneath  his 
arm. 

Mr.  Obby  was  on  his  way  to  visit  a  friend 
at  Little  Chelsea ;  and  to  a  man  of  his  re¬ 
tired  habits  this  was  no  slight  excursion. 
Perhaps,  it  was  hardly  wise  in  him  to  venture 
out  during  such  changeable  weather,  but  he 
thought  it  better  to  take  the  chance  of  a 
ducking,  than  sit  upon  thorns  all  day  at 
home ;  for  this  was  the  most  comfortable 
position  in  which  he  would  have  found  him¬ 
self,  if,  after  having  promised  himself  a  holi¬ 
day,  and  his  friends,  the  Wabblingtons,  a 
visit,  he  had  disappointed  both  parties  by 
staying  all  day  within  doors  at  Bloomsbury. 
He  could  not  have  been  easy  in  his  mind 
about  the  Wabblingtons  :  they  had  provided 
him  a  dinner,  and  he  was  bound  to  go  and 
eat  it. 

“  How  very  fortunate  this  is !”  thought 
Mr.  Obby,  as  he  met  a  sunbeam  upon  turning 
into  Holborn,  “  how  very  fortunate  this  is — 
it  will  be  fine  after  all  I”  And  fine  it  proved 
to  be,  and  particularly  warm  too  ;  and  the 
universal  streets  steamed  again  beneath  the 
sun,  as  you  may  have  seen  the  pavement  over 
a  baker’s  oven.  Think  Ihen  of  Mr.  Obby, 
threading  his  way  through  the  holy  land,  and 
beginning  to  laugh  at  himself  for  loading 
with  so  much  useless  incumbrance: — “As 
if  I  were  not  weight  enough  myself,”  said  he, 
in  pleasant  allusion  to  his  own  little,  rotund, 
tub  like  person.  But  he  left  off'  laughing, 
for  the  clouds  had  rolled  away,  and  the  mid¬ 
day  sun  ogled  him  dispiteously  aslant  the 
chimney-pots;  and  he  felt  hot  and  flustered, 
and  the  only  signs  of  cooling  showers  left, 
were  the  big  drops  which  rained  from  his 
own  forehead.  “  Here  is  my  friend  Thomp¬ 
son’s, — I’ll  step  in  and  just  leave  my  great 
coat — that  will  lighten  me  nicely.”  Mrs.  T. 
received  the  coat  and  a  compliment,  promising 
to  return  the  former  whenever  Mr.  Obby  might 
call  for  it.  And  so  that  gentleman  again 
put  forward  on  his  journey,  umbrella  in  hand, 
and  his  book  under  his  arm.  But  books  are 
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awkward  things  in  a  crowd, — they  oblige  one 
to  make  a  square  shoulder,  and  catch  and 
snap  with  their  sharp  corners  at  every  passer¬ 
by.  Besides  the  tome  was  so  much  additional 
luggage.  Our  only  wonder  is  how  he  came 
to  think  of  bringing  out  with  him  such  a 
companion.  But  Mr.  Obby  made  one  of  a 
book  society,  each  member  of  which,  in  virtue 
of  an  annual  subscription  of  six  shillings,  was 
entitled  to  the  liberal  allowance  of  twenty- 
four  volumes  in  the  twelvemonth.  The  work 
then  beneath  Mr.  Obby’s  arm  was  one  of 
these,  and  it  had  been  his  business  to  get 
through  the  same  in  a  fortnight ;  beyond 
that  time  he  was  fineable  !  Mr.  Obby  had 
but  another  day,  and  there  were  still  thirty- 
four  pages  to  read,  so  he  thought  he  would 
take  the  chance  of  a  spare  hour  at  bis  friend’s 
house. 

But  the  old  gentleman  got  tired  of  his 
“  lug,,;  and  having  another  friend  with  whom 
he  thought  he  could  take  the  liberty,  he  de¬ 
posited  his  burthen  with  much  satisfaction. 
Yet,  still,  he  was  not  satisfied  :  coat  and  book 
had  both  been  left  on  the  road,  but  there  was 
the  umbrella  I  He  was  in  Piccadilly — at 
least  he  thought  so — though  he  felt  as  if  he 
were  making  rapid  strides  towards  the  centre 
of  the  solar  system.  The  sky  was  of  as  clear 

a  blue  as  my  Lady - ’s  livery  ;  and  looked 

as  if  it  had  finally  left  off  its  winter  garment 
of  cloud  for  the  season  : — he  had  promised 
himself  to  walk,  but  had  entered  into  no 
engagement  about  carrying  weight.  Didn’t 
Phipps  live  in  Piccadilly  P  to  be  sure  he 
did.  He  might,  then,  leave  his  umbrella 
with  that  person,  and  call  for  it  as  he  re¬ 
turned  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

We  hope  we  shall  not  weary  the  reader 
with  these  little  arrangements  of  Mr.  Obby’s ; 
but  in  truth  it  was  necessary  he  should  know 
them,  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  character  of  the  troubles  which  even¬ 
tually  arose  from  these  trifling  proceedings. 
Mr.  Obby  at  length  reached  Little  Chelsea  ; 
and  there  he  duly  paid  his  respects  to  his 
friend  Wabblington’s  young  wife — et  puis, 
admired  the  garden,  ate  his  mutton,  drank 
his  port,  talked  his  politics,  played  his  hand 
at  cards,  and— prepared  to  depart. 

It  was  a  wet  night — a  very  wet  night ! 
Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  plash,  plash 
of  the  rain-drops,  and  the  clinking  of  occa¬ 
sional  pattens.  The  wet  oozed  in  at  the 
street-door,  and  the  beer-boy  as  he  passed 
played  all  over  like  a  fountain.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  the  visiter  must  take  an  omnibus, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  that  an  omnibus 
must  take  him  into  town.  Here,  then,  was 
an  end  put  to  all  his  little  arrangements 
about  calling  for  his  coat,  &c.,  and  Mr.  Obby 
had  nothing  for  it,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
place  where  the  ’buss  stopped,  but  to  get  into 
a  coach,  and  so  home. 

It  was  very  vexatious.  His  personal  pro¬ 


perty  was  jeopardized  by  being  in  the  keeping 
of  other  parties  ;  and,  as  for  the  book,  he 
must  either  forego  finishing  it,  or  else  pay  a 
day’s  fine,  besides  risking  the  anger  of  the 
next  member  on  the  list, — his  immediate 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Cantanker.  However,  it 
was  of  no  use  fretting,  so  Mr.  Obby  having 
mixed  himself  a  very  composing  draught  of 
Kirschwasser,  retired  for  the  night,  blessed 
in  his  unsuspicion  of  the  events  of  the 
morrow.  T.  R. 

(To  be  continued .) 


Spirit  of  ©tsco&erg. 


AUTOMATIC  SHIP  AND  SEA. 

This  Automaton  has  lately  been  added  to 
the  collection  in  the  Gallery  of  Practical 
Science,  in  Adelaide-street,  Strand.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  at  imi¬ 
tative  motion  ever  accomplished.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  all  those  interrupted  stac¬ 
cato  effects  which  generally  mar  the  finest 
productions  in  clock-work  ;  and  it  faithfully 
exhibits  the  easy,  ever-varying,  and  ever- 
blending  changes  of  position  and  surface, 
which  a  steady,  stiff'  breeze  will  produce  on 
a  flowing  sea,  and  a  vessel  under  full  sail. 

.The  sympathy,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  of 
the  ship  with  the  sea,  is  admirable  ;  when 
she  seems  to  overtake  a  wave,  her  bow  slides 
up  its  side,  and  is  projected  into  the  air;  as 
she  rides  on  its  breast,  her  stern  also  becomes 
elevated,  and  her  deck  is,  for  an  instant,  ho¬ 
rizontal;  and  then,  as  she  leaves  it,  her  bow 
is  depressed,  and  she  sinks  bodily  down  into 
the  succeeding  hollow.  The  last  effect  is 
so  perfect,  that  a  lady,  visiting  the  gallery, 
was  heard  to  exclaim  to  her  companion, 
“  Do  come  away  ;  that  subsidence  is  really 
so  natural,  that  it  brings  all  my  recollections 
of  sea-sickness  about  me.” 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  actual  size  of  our 
vessel,  we  may  state  that  from  stem  to  stern, 
she  measures  five  inches  and  a  half,  so  that 
she  appears  to  be  not  much  larger  than  her 
portrait  in  the  annexed  diagram. 

Though  the  effects  are  so  perfect,  yet  the 
mechanism,  it  will  be  evident,  is  very  simple. 
It  is  concealed  in  the  model  from  the  ob- 
sever,  by  a  membrane,  ( v ),  which  is  attached 
to  the  hull,  and  thence  extending  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  machinery- chest,  is  there  fastened. 
This  membrane  is  very  delicate  in  its  texture, 
and  extremely  pliant;  it  is  not  strained  tight 
but,  on  the  contrary,  left  very  full ;  and  its 
surface  is  painted  to  represent  an  agitated 
sea.  In  all  the  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  vessel,  this  membrane  of  course  accom¬ 
panies  it;  but  to  the  spectator,  the  motions 
of  the  vessel  seem  to  be  the  effect,  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  waves. 

In  the  diagram,  one  of  the  containing 
plates  of  the  machinery  is  removed  to  show 
the  connexion  of  the  parts.  A  spring  con- 
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(Automaton  Ship  aud  Sea.) 


tamed  in  a  barrel  ( a )  communicates  motion 
through  a  train  of  pinions  and  wheels  ( b ,  c, 
d),  to  two  wheels  (<?,/),  which  have  each  the 
same  number  of  teeth,  and  are  geared  toge¬ 
ther  ;  on  the  axis  of  these  wheels  are  cranks 
(m,  k),  which  move  two  shafts  (/,  n,')  at¬ 
tached  by  centre-pins  (o,p),  to  the  keel  ( q ), 
of  the  vessel.  To  this  keel  is  also  attached, 
by  a  centre-pin  (s),  a  lever  (r),  which,  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  fulcrum  (t),  is  continued  beyond  to 
any  convenient  length,  and  has,  near  its  end, 
a  movable  weight  attached  (u).  One  of 
the  cranked  wheels  (/),  is  geared  by  a  pinion 
and  wheel  ( g ,  h),  and  an  endless  screw  (?), 
with  a  fly  (j),  for  regulating  the  velocity. 

Supposing  the  lever  (r)  to  be  removed,  the 
cranks  and  the  shafts  (m,  k),  (l,  n ),  vertical, 
and  the  machinery  in  action  ;  it  will  be  seen, 
by  examination,  that  motion  would  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  vessel,  but  that  it  would 
be  simply  vertical,  a  mere  up-and-down 
movement,  and  that  the  deck  would  always 
be  parallel  to  the  line  in  which  it  lay  at 
starting.  If  we  add  the  lever  (r),  centring 
it  midway  between  the  centre-pins  of  the 
shafts  (o,  p),  a  very  small,  but  scarcely  a 
perceptible  variation,  would  be  produced; 


but  if  now  we  place  its  centre-pin  ( s ),  nearer 
to  the  centre-pin  (/>),  of  one  of  the  shafts, 
than  to  that  (o'),  of  the  other,  we  shall  have 
the  motions  of  the  centre -pins  so  controlled 
by  the  radius  ( s ,  t ),  that  they  move  both 
ascending  and  descending,  with  different  and 
differing  velocities ;  so  that  the  stem  and  the 
stern  of  the  ship  wdll  rarely  remain  for  two 
successive  instants  in  the  same  level  plane. 

The  invention  is  French,  and  patented. 
The  names  of  T*  C.  Cailly  and  Eude,  are 
stamped  upon  the  machinery-case.* 


THUNDER-STORMS. 

On  May  31st,  Mr.  Wm.  Snow  Harris,  of  Ply* 
mouth,  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  U nited  Service 
museum,  on  the  phenomena  of  thunder  storms. 
The  introductory  part  of  the  lecture  v/as  de¬ 
voted  to  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  simple 
principles  of  electricity,  with  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periments,  to  show  that  the  electric  fluid  is 
the  cause  of  the  phenomena  manifested  in 
thunder-storms.  The  electric  fluid  is  cogni¬ 
zable  to  the  senses  only  through  the  effects 

*  Abridged  from  the  Magazine  of  Popular  Science 

No.  3. 
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of  attraction,  anti  this  is  developed  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  form  by  the  friction  of  glass,  amber,  &c., 
which  attracts  light  bodies,  and  is  attended 
with  a  cracking  noise  and  an  evolution  of 
light.  On  a  small  scale,  all  the  phenomena 
exhibited  in  a  thunder  storm  can  be  brought 
into  being  by  means  of  rubbing  glass,  &c. 
The  opinion  was  long  prevalent  that  light¬ 
ning  and  thunder  are  the  results  of  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  the  electric  fluid  in  the  clouds, 
and  it  was  deemed  a  matter  of  great  conse¬ 
quence  that  its  identity  should  be  proved,  so 
that  the  phenomena  could  be  traced  and  the 
results  effectually  examined.  It  is  well  known 
that  Dr.  Franklin  and  certain  French  philo¬ 
sophers,  by  setting  up  certain  bodies,  drew 
from  thunder  clouds  a  fluid  similar  in  all  res¬ 
pects  to  that  evolved  from  the  electrical  ma¬ 
chine  ;  and  this  has  repeatedly  been  proved 
by  submitting  it  to  a  variety  of  experiments. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  some  bodies  trans¬ 
mit  the  electric  fluid  with  very  great  rapidity, 
while  others  impede  its  progress,  and  in  some 
instances  almost  refuse  its  passage.  This 
has  occasioned  a  division  of  bodies  into  what 
are  termed  conductors  and  nonconductors. 
The  atmospheric  air  is  in  a  great  degree  a 
nonconductor  of  the  electric  fluid,  and  Dr. 
Franklin  showed  this  by  raising  a  kite  in  the 
air,  and  by  means  of  the  thread  so  bringing 
down  the  electric  fluid  from  the  clouds  to 
the  earth.  He  also  by  means  of  continuous 
metallic  rods  raised  above  his  house,  and  de¬ 
scending  to  the  ground,  brought  down  the 
electricity  from  the  thunder  clouds  passing 
over  his  house,  and  thus  prevented  any  ill 
effects  arising  from  it.  These  rods  were  in 
the  first  instance  connected  with  bells,  so 
that  whenever  there  was  a  thunder  storm  it 
was  accompanied  at  his  residence  with  a 
ringing  of  bells.  Such  rods  are  now  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Franklin’s  conductors, 
and  are  affixed  to  most  extensive  buildings, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  those  results  to 
them  which  so  often  follow  from  thunder 
storms. 

At  this  part  of  the  lecture  a  number  of 
interesting  experiments  were  exhibited  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  advantage  of  these  conducting 
rods  for  buildings.  A  mass  of  cotton  was 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  suspended  rod,  which 
was  intended  to  resemble  a  cloud,  and  this 
was  charged  with  the  electric  fluid,  and  was 
made  to  pass  near  the  model  of  a  house  to 
which  the  conductor  was  affixed.  The  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  passed  off  iunocuous  ;  but  when  it 
was  disconnected  the  effect  was  manifested 
by  an  explosion  taking  place.  The  going  off 
of  the  electric  fluid  arose  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  being  an  agent  distributed  through 
all  bodies  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  when 
there  was  an  overcharge  in  one  body  a  portion 
would  pass  off'  so  as  to  produce  an  equal 
action. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that 


similar  results  to  those  produced  iu  cases  of 
damage  by  lightning,  can  be  produced  by  a 
rush  of  the  electric  fluid.  The  lecturer  then  ex¬ 
hibited  a  number  of  experiments  in  proof  of 
this  :  and  that  the  spark  from  the  electric 
machine,  and  the  cracking  noise  accompa¬ 
nying  it,  were  identical  with  the  flash  of 
lightning,  and  the  roll  of  the  thunder.  He 
then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  dangers  that 
were  constantly  arising  at  sea  from  thunder 
storms,  when,  the  atmospheric  air  being  a 
nonconductor,  it  was  like  a  sheet  of  glass  be¬ 
tween  the  cloud  and  the  sea.  The  mast  of  a 
vessel,  and,  above  all,  the  iron  about  the  rig¬ 
ging,  seemed  to  attract  the  thunder  cloud  to 
it,  for  the  electric  fluid  on  all  occasions  passes 
by  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  When  there 
were  conductors  iu  ships  as  well  as  in  build¬ 
ings  on  shore,  so  that  the  electric  fluid  could 
pass  off',  there  was  little  or  no  danger;  but 
when  the  line  was  broken  considerable  dam¬ 
age  often  resulted. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  lightning,  be¬ 
fore  touching  a  body,  sends  forth  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  path  it  will  take,  and  it  uniformly 
takes  the  line  of  the  least  resistance.  Dr. 
Franklin,  on  this  principle,  placed  the  rods  of 
wire  against  his  house,  by  which  the  light¬ 
ning  or  electric  fluid  could  pass  down  to  the 
ground,  without  injury  to  the  building.  It 
appears,  from  the  strictest  observation,  that 
the  damage  to  a  ship  or  building  is  always 
produced  iu  the  first  instance  at  the  point 
where  there  is  an  interruption  between  two 
conductors.  When  there  is  a  continuous 
conduction,  the  electric  fluid  or  lightning 
passes  away;  but  when  the  line  is  broken, 
the  most  disastrous  effects  often  follow. 

The  ingenious  lecturer  then  proceeded  at 
some  length  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
electric  conduction,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  a 
number  of  delicate  experiments,  with  a  view 
of  showing  that  the  distance  of  a  highly- 
charged  electric  body  can  be  measured  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which 
it  is  charged,  and  that  by  this  means  its  force 
and  power  can  be  as  accurately  calculated  as 
that  of  steam,  &  c.  Considerable  d  ifficulty  has 
been  felt  in  applying  conductors  to  the  masts 
of  ships  in  consequence  of  breaks  being  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  separation  of  the  masts  as  well 
as  in  the  rigging.  Hitherto,  metallic  chains 
have  been  used  as  conductors,  by  which  the 
electric  fluid  is  made  to  pass  into  the  water; 
but  this  has  been  found  in  many  instances  to 
be  inefficient.  It  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  continuous  conduction  down  the 
mast,  so  that  when  the  lightning  strikes  it, 
should  pass  off'  into  the  water.  This  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  effect  by  means  of  thin  lamina  or 
liuks  of  metal  connected  together,  and  above 
each  joint  of  which  another  metallic  plate 
should  be  placed.  This  has  been  tried  in 
several  ships,  and  in  every  instance  it  has 
been  found  that  when  the  lightning  struck 
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the  mast  head  it  passed  off  through  the  con¬ 
ductor,  and  has  never  been  attended  with  any 
damage  either  to  the  ships  or  the  crews. 
Even  although  the  fluid  is  brought  in  contact 
with  gunpowder,  or  other  inflammable  sub¬ 
stances,  where  there  is  a  conductor  the  stroke 
would  pass  off“  without  any  danger.  It  must 
often  happen  that  a  vessel  is  placed  between 
a  thunder  cloud  and  the  sea,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  attraction  of  the  mast  an  ex¬ 
plosion  takes  place,  and  the  ship  is  struck 
with  lightning,  and  the  greatest  mischief  en¬ 
sues.  Mr.  Harris  illustrated  this  part  of  the 
lecture,  by  making  a  floating  mass  of  cotton, 
highly  charged  with  the  electric  fluid,  pass 
near  the  mast  of  a  large  model  of  a  floating 
ship  without  a  conductor,  and  near  which 
a  small  pan  of  gunpowder  was  placed.  On 
the  cotton  approaching  the  mast  the  fluid 
past  down  the  mast,  and  the  gunpowder  was 
exploded,  and  the  cotton  was  set  on  fire.  It 
is  clear  that  the  masts  are  those  points  of  the 
ship  to  which  the  conductors  should  be  ap¬ 
plied,  because  the  wood  and  the  materials 
about  them  are  partial  conductors  of  electri¬ 
city. 

Some  persons  have  said  that  they  would 
not  have  conductors  in  their  ships  because  it 
drew  the  lightning  to  them;  but  all  buildings 
and  ships  would  as  much  attract  the  light¬ 
ning  as  the  metallic  conductors.  In  point  of 
fact,  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  discharge  of  the  lightning,  but  in  cases 
where  the  thunder  storm  is  near  they  serve  as 
the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  thus  the 
electric  fluid  can  pass  off  without  danger.  It 
would  be  as  absurd  to  say  that  the  waterpipes 
against  houses  or  the  gutters  on  the  roofs 
attract  rain,  as  to  impute  this  to  the  conduc¬ 
tors.  There  is  no  choice  in  the  matter,  for 
where  there  are  thunder  storms,  the  lightning 
will  fall  in  conformity  with  the  principle  be¬ 
fore  laid  down.  Mr.  Harris  then  took  a  par¬ 
tially  hollowed  mast,  in  several  parts  of  which 
he  placed  a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder.  As 
long  as  the  metallic  line  was  affixed  to  the 
mast  the  electric  fluid  passed  down  it  without 
any  obvious  result,  but  on  its  being  removed 
an  explosion  took  place,  and  the  mast  was 
split  in  pieces.  He  might  be  told  that  the 
electricity  might  pass  down  the  mast  in  such 
a  quantity  as  to  render  the  conductor  of  no 
avail,  but  hitherto  he  believed  that  no  instance 
had  ever  occurred  of  a  thunder  storm  of  such 
intensity  happening  that  the  lightning  could 
not  pass  oft'  by  means  of  a  conductor  of  half 
an  inch  diameter  without  occasioning  any 
mischief  whatever.  There  was  also  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  as  to  the  usefulness  of  this  con¬ 
ductor,  as  well  as  the  inadequate  protection 
afforded  by  the  old  system  of  suspending  a 
chain  for  the  lightning  to  pass  off. 

A  very  recent  instance  had  occurred  of  the 
latter  case.  A  New  York  packet-ship  recently 
experienced  the  effects  of  a  most  severe  thun¬ 


der  storm.  The  upper  part  of  the  mast  was 
split  by  the  lightning,  which  in  its  descent 
knocked  down  several  men,  and  did  conside¬ 
rable  mischief.  The  captain  then  ordered 
the  chain  to  be  got  up  and  fixed  to  the  mast. 
At  the  end  of  the  chain  there  was  an  iron  rod. 
The  lightning  again  struck  the  ship,  and 
melted  an  inch  of  the  iron  rod  and  broke  the 
chain  into  small  fragments,  and  passed  off 
into  the  sea.  This  showed  that  a  chain  was 
by  no  means  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a  con¬ 
ductor,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  imme¬ 
diate  connexion  between  the  parts.  Mr. 
Harris  then  proceeded  to  read  a  number  of 
other  cases  from  The  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions  and  The  Nautical  Magazine ,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  utility  of  this  invention.  The 
Admiralty  had  ordered  six  or  seven  ships  to 
be  fitted  with  these  conductors,  and  all  these 
ships  had  been  in  most  severe  thunder  storms, 
and  the  commanders  declared  that  they  had 
never  received  the  slightest  damage.  The 
point  to  which  we  wish  particularly  to  direct 
public  attention  is  the  immense  importance 
of  this  discovery,  which  is  calculated  to  be 
productive  of  such  obvious  benefits  to  a  great 
maritime  power  like  this  country.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  appears  to  us  to  be  as  simple  as  the  re¬ 
sult  is  satisfactory;  and  we  trust  that  without 
delay  it  will  be  generally  acted  upon. — Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle. 

dftne  Hrts. 


CELEBRATED  PICTURES  AND  PAINTERS. 

( From  Allan  Cunningham's  Cabinet  Gallery.') 

Copley's  Death  of  Chatham. 

Perhaps,  in  the  choice  of  subject,  the 
painter's  thoughts  wandered  to  his  own  native 
America;  at  all  events,  he  obtained  the  praise 
of  the  illustrious  W ashington.  “This  work,” 
said  he,  “  highly  valuable  in  itself,  is  rendered 
more  estimable  in  my  eye  when  I  remember 
that  America  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated 
artist  that  produced  it.”  Nor  is  it  uninter¬ 
esting  to  reflect,  that  the  son  of  the  painter 
has  in  our  own  day  filled  the  seat  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor  with  honour  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  his  country. 

Liberality  to  the  Public. 

The  picture  of  the  Death  of  Chatham  is 
ten  feet  long,  and  seven  feet  six  inches  high; 
the  painter  refused  fifteen  hundred  guineas 
for  it;  it  was  purchased,  we  know  not  at 
what  price,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool,  who 
used  to  say  that  such  a  work  ought  not  to  be 
in  his  possession,  but  in  that  of  the  public  : 
these  words  were  not  heard  in  vain  by  the 
present  Earl,  who  munificently  presented  it 
to  the  National  Gallery. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  Puck. 

This  merry  imp  is  the  portrait  of  a  child, 
which  was  painted  without  any  particular 
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aim  as  to  character :  when  Alderman  Boy- 
dell  saw  it,  he  said,  “  Sir  Joshua,  if  you  will 
make  this  pretty  thing  into  a  Puck,  for  my 
Shakspeare  Gallery,  1  will  give  you  a  hun¬ 
dred  guineas  for  it.”  The  President  smiled, 
and  said  little,  as  was  his  custom :  a  few 
hours  happy  labour  made  the  picture  what 
we  see  it, 

English  Painting. 

Gainsborough  is  in  every  thing  English : 
he  was,  in  some  measure,  his  own  instructor; 
his  academy  was  nature ;  he  imitated  no  one 
either  in  his  conceptions,  or  his  style  of  co¬ 
louring.  As  he  had  never  studied  out  of  the 
island,  he  had  not  that  fame  which  clings  to 
those  who  have  studied  in  the  eternal  city ; 
but  his  reputation  was  all  the  better  for  this ; 
it  came  from  an  original  source.  There  is 
much  truth  in  the  sarcastic  admonition  of 
Northcote  to  his  pupils  on  departing  for 
Italy,  “  Go,  my  lads,  go,  and  remember  that 
you  cross  the  Alps  to  steal.” 

Correggio’s  Death. 

Of  the  close  of  his  days,  it  is  said  that  the 
canons  of  one  of  the  churches,  which  he  was 
employed  to  embellish,  were'  so  displeased 
with  the  work,  that  to  insult  him  they  paid 
the  price  in  copper ;  that  he  had  this  unwor¬ 
thy  burthen  to  carry  eight  miles  in  a  burning 
sun ;  the  length  of  the  way,  the  weight  of  the 
load,  and  depression  of  spirit,  brought  on  a 
fever  which  carried  him  in  three  days  to  his 
grave. 

Among  the  many  legends  respecting  this 
illustrious  artist,  it  is  said  that  when  young 
he  looked  long  and  earnestly  on  one  of  the 
pictures  of  Raphael,  his  brow  coloured,  his 
eye  brightened,  and  he  exclaimed,  “  I  also 
am  a  painter.”  Titian  when  he  first  saw 
his  works,  exclaimed,  u  Were  I  not  Titian,  I 
would  wish  to  be  Correggio.” 

Watteau. 

This  eminent  painter,  seems  to  have  been 
born  for  the  times  ;  he  had  entered  into  all 
the  joyous  frivolities  and  magnificent  nothings 
of  the  gayest  court  of  the  gayest  nation  in  the 
world,  with  a  happiness  of  heart  and  hand 
almost  unknown  in  art.  Others  worshipped 
Nature  and  loved  to  delineate  her  slumbering 
by  some  fountain’s  forbidden  brink ;  or 
awakening  love  in  all  bosoms  by  the  uncon¬ 
scious  roguishness  of  her  eyes,  and  the  all  but 
celestial  graces  of  her  person ;  the  deity 
whom  Watteau  worshipped  was  Fashion  ; 
the  simple  loveliness  ol  woman,  as  heaven 
made  her,  was  nothing  to  him,  he  looked 
upon  her  as  incomplete,  till  the  tirewoman, 
with  her  rustling  silks,  her  dimpling  satins, 
and  her  round  tires  like  the  moon  came  and 
equipt  her 

“  For  midnight  dances  and  the  public  show” — 
and  adjusted  writh  a  cunning  hand  her 
patches,  paint,  and  jewels.  The  perfume  of 


a  court  was  sweeter  with  him  than  the  per¬ 
fume  of  nature,  with  all  her  glory.  In  his 
pictures,  all  is  quaint  and  artificial  from  the 
ladies  to  their  lapdogs.  The  architecture  has 
a  touch  of  the  fantastic — the  ancient  statues, 

“  Women  to  the  waist  and  fair,” 
are  placed  there  as  a  foil  to  the  flounce  and 
furbelowed  madames,  who,  laced,  and  pined, 
and  puckered  from  head  to  heel,  are  gazing 
at  the  self-complacent  movements  of  their  gra¬ 
cious  sovereign. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington' s  Correggio. 

We  are  aware  that  Ilazlitt/for  whose  taste 
we  have  much  respect,  speaks  sneeringly  of 
this  picture  ;  but  he  bent  the  shafts  of  his 
satire  against  the  one  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  which  is  known  to  be  a  copy  :  had 
he  seen  the  wondrous  original,  captured  by 
Wellington  at  Vittoria,  his  scorn  would  have 
risen  into  admiration.  The  size  is  small, 
some  fifteen  inches  square  or  so ;  but  true 
genius  can  work  miracles  in  little  compass. 
The  central  light  of  the  picture  is  altogether 
heavenly;  we  never  saw  any  thing  so  insuf¬ 
ferably  brilliant;  it  haunted  us  round  the 
room  at  Apsley  house,  and  fairly  extinguished 
the  light  of  its  companion  pictures.  Jo¬ 
seph  Bounaparte,  not  only  a  good  king, 
but  a  good  judge  of  painting,  had  this 
exquisite  picture  in  his  carriage  when  the 
tide  of  battle  turned  against  him  :  it  was 
transferred  to  the  collection  of  the  conqueror. 

Jan  Steen 

Was  born  at  Leyden,  in  the  year  1636.  A 
taste  for  art  came  upon  him  when  a  child ; 
he  drew  with  so  much  skill  that  his  father, 
who  designed  him  for  a  brewer,  placed  him 
under  Nicholas  Knuffer,  with  whom  he  mas¬ 
tered  the  science  of  painting,  but  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  education  in  the  studio  of  John 
Van  Goyen,  with  whose  daughter  he  fell  in 
love,  and  married  when  he  was  some  twenty 
years  old  or  so.  The  produce  of  his  pencil 
was  so  trifling  that  his  father  established  him 
in  a  brewery  at  Delft;  but  the  daily  sight  of 
liquor  and  the  practice  of  proving  the  strength 
of  it,  were  too  much  for  his  resolution — he 
gave  way  to  intemperance,  and  the  speculation 
failed.  His  second  choice  of  a  business  was 
no  wiser  than  the  first,  he  opened  a  tavern, 
but  he  drank  as  stoutly  as  his  customers  did, 
and  the  profits  were  found  unequal  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  household.  His  biogra¬ 
phers  have  expressed  both  sorrow  and  anger 
with  him  on  account  of  these  injurious  habits 
of  indulgence,  and  some  of  them  seem  to 
think  that  for  a  time  the  painter  was  lost  in 
the  toper.  They  have  not,  however,  explained 
to  us  how  he  happened,  while  keeping  the 
brewery  and  the  tavern,  to  improve  his  eye 
and  hand,  both  in  composition  and  colour, 
and  paint  some  of  his  best  pictures.  He  re¬ 
linquished  the  tavern,  and  betaking  himself 
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to  the  pencil  obtained  what  he  coveted — 
livelihood  and  fame. 

Benjamin  IVest’s  Settling  in  England. 

West,  having  made  some  progress  with  the 
pencil  in  his  native  land,  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  soon  noticed  not  only  for  his 
skill  in  portraiture,  but  for  his  historical  com¬ 
positions.  On  his  way  back  to  America  he 
wandered  to  London,  and  was  persuaded  by 
some  of  his  countrymen  to  set  up  his  easel  in 
a  rich  land,  where  sitters  for  portraits  and 
purchasers  of  pictures  abounded.  Fortunately 
l'or  West,  a  strong,  though  not  a  permanent 
love  for  historical  painting  had  come  upon 
the  English  people.  He  saw  and  profited  by 
this.  A  divine  was  charmed  with  his  felici¬ 
tous  handling  of  a  scripture  subject,  and  a 
statesman  was  pleased  with  his  skill  in  em¬ 
bodying  a  classic  one — and  one  or  both  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  George  the  Third,  who  knew 
little  about  painting,  but  was  pleased  with 
the  calm  devout  look  of  the  gifted  American. 
He  was  now  in  the  royal  road  to  fame  and 
fortune: — he  painted  many  noble  pictures  for 
the  King;  the  best  of  these  are  at  Windsor, 
and  represent  the  achievements  of  the  English 
under  our  Edwards  and  Henries.  The  colours 
are  rich  and  glowing;  the  characters  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  well  delineated,  and  the  scene, 
whether  of  battle  or  of  truce,  is  clearly  and 
happily  embodied. 

Clje  $ubltc  journals. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  MAN  WHO  WAS  BUIilED  AUJVE 
FOR  A  MONTH,  AND  THEN  EXHUMED  AUIVE. 

By  H.  M.  Twedell,  Esq.,  Bancoorah,  East  Indies. 
The  improbability  of  an  act  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  conclusive  against  its  possibility.  There 
seem  to  be  no  bounds  to  man’s  ingenuity,  or 
artifice.  Circumstances  which  appear  un¬ 
accountable  to  the  wise  men  of  the  present 
day,  may  be  familiar  to  forthcoming  philo¬ 
sophers  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  salamander  lady,  of  the  fire  king, 
of  the  woman  w  ho  supported  a  huge  anvil  on 
her  chest,  of  those  who  in  their  mouth  hold 
molten  led,  and  wholesale  digesters  of  poisons, 
may  appear  as  bagatelles  in  comparison  with 
the  accomplishments  of  our  posterity.  Even 
the  account  furnished  in  this  paper  may  be 
only  interesting  to  future  philosophers,  as  the 
first  of  a  series,  showing  that  air,  food,  and 
water,  are  not  entirely  necessary  to  sustain 
existence,  and  that  a  man  may  betake  him¬ 
self  to  the  grave,  and  pass  away  a  month, 
comfortably,  if  assured  that  a  shovel  will  be 
exerted  to  release  him  at  the  appointed  hour. 

The  facts  detailed  in  this  account  were 
communicated  to  me,  within  these  few  days, 
by  Lieut,  A.  H.  Boileau,  of  the  Engineers, 
first  assistant  in  the  Great  Trigonometrical 
survey,  and  who  was  then  employed  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  For  the  sake  of 


accuracy,  he  consented  to  my  taking  a  copy 
of  a  letter  written  by  him  to  his  family  on 
the  day  that  the  buried  man  was  resuscitated. 
That  letter  I  here  have  his  permission  to  pub¬ 
lish  : — 

“  I  have  just  witnessed  a  singular  circum¬ 
stance,  of  which  i  had  heard  during  our  stay 
at  this  place,  but  said  nothing  about  before, 
the  time  for  its  accomplishment  not  being 
completed:  this  morning,  however,  a  man 
who  had  been  buried  a  month,  on  the  bank 
of  a  tank,  near  our  camp,  was  dug  out  alive, 
in  the  presence  of  Esur  Lai,  one  of  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  Muharawul  of  Jaisulmer,  on 
whose  account  this  singular  individual  volunta¬ 
rily  was  interred  a  month  ago.  He  is  a  youngish 
man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  his  native 
village  is  within  five  kos  of  Kurnaul;  but  he 
generally  travels  about  the  country  to  Ajmeer, 
Kotah,  Endor,  &c.,  and  allows  himself  to  be 
buried  for  weeks,  or  months,  by  any  person 
who  will  pay  him  handsomely  for  the  same. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  Rawul  put  this 
singular  body  in  requisition,  under  the  hope 
of  obtaining  an  heir  to  his  throne,  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  remedy  is  efficacious  or  not,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  deserves  to  be  known.  The  man  is 
said,  by  long  practice,  to  have  acquired  the 
art  of  holding  his  breath  by  shutting  the 
mouth,  and  stopping  the  interior  opening  of 
the  nostrils  with  his  tongue;  he  also  abstains 
from  solid  food  for  some  days  previous  to  his 
interment,  so  that  he  may  not  be  inconveni¬ 
enced  by  the  contents  of  his  stomach,  while 
put  up  in  his  narrow  grave ;  and  he  is  sewn 
up  in  a  bag  of  cloth,  and  the  cell  is  lined 
with  masonry,  and  floored  with  cloth,  that 
the  white  ants  and  other  insects  may  not 
molest  him.  He  was  buried  at  Jaisulmer,  in 
a  small  building  about  twelve  feet  by  eight, 
built  of  stone  ;  in  the  floor  was  a  hole  three 
feet  long,  two  and  a  half  wide,  and  perhaps  a 
yard  deep,  in  which  he  was  placed,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  sowed  up  in  his  shroud,  with  his  feet, 
(or  legs,)  turned  inwards  towards  the  stomach, 
and  his  hands  also  pointed  inwards  towards 
the  chest.  Two  heavy  slabs  of  stone,  six  feet 
long,  several  inches  thick,  and  broad  enough 
to  cover  the  mouth  of  the  grave,  so  that  he 
could  not  escape,  were  then  placed  over  him, 
and  I  believe  a  little  earth  was  plastered  over 
the  whole,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  of  the 
grave  smooth  and  compact.  The  door  of  the 
house  was  also  built  up,  and  people  were 
placed  outside,  that  no  tricks  might  be  played. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  full  month,  that  is  to 
say,  this  morning,  the  walling  up  of  the  door 
was  broken,  and  the  buried  man  dug  out  of 
the  grave,  the  moonshee  belonging  to  Captain 
Trevelyan,  of  the  Bombay  Artillery,  only 
getting  there  in  time  to  see  the  ripping  open 
of  the  bag  in  which  the  man  had  been  in¬ 
closed.  He  was  perfectly  senseless,  his  eyes 
were  closed,  his  hands  cramped  and  power¬ 
less;  his  stomach  shrunk  very  much ;  and  his 
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teeth  jammed  so  last  together,  that  they  were 
forced  to  open  bis  mouth  with  an  iron  instru¬ 
ment,  to  pour  a  little  water  down  his  throat. 
He  gradually  recovered  his  senses,  and  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  and  when  we  went  to  see 
him,  was  sitting  up,  supported  by  two  men, 
and  conversed  with  us  in  a  low,  gentle  tone 
of  voice,  saying,  that  we  might  bury  him 
again  for  a  twelvemonth  if  we  pleased.  He 
told  Major  Spiers,  at  Ajmeer,  of  his  powers, 
but  was  laughed  at  as  an  impostor;  but 
Cornet  (now  Lieut.)  Macnaghten,  of  the  5th 
regt.  Light  Cavalry,  assistant  to  the  agent  to 
the  Governor-Gen.  in  Rajpootanah,  put  his 
abstinence  to  the  test  at  Poklnir,  by  suspend¬ 
ing  him  for  thirteen  days,  shut  up  in  a 
wooden  chest,  which,  he  says,  is  better  than 
being  buried  under  ground,  because  the  box, 
when  hung  from  the  ceiling,  is  open  to  in¬ 
spection,  on  all  sides,  and  the  white  ants,  &c., 
can  be  easier  prevented  from  getting  at  his 
body,  while  he  thus  remains  insensible.  His 
powers  of  abstinence  must  be  wonderful ;  nor 
does  his  hair  grow  during  the  time  he  remains 
buried.  I  really  believe  that  there  is  no  im¬ 
posture  in  the  case,  and  that  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  actually  conducted  in  the  way 
mentioned  above.” 

Lieut.  Boileau  was  unacquainted  with  the 
man’s  name  or  caste ;  he  told  me  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  had  taken  up  the  life  of  a 
Fakeer.  He  understood  that  the  man  had 
been  buried  six  or  seven  times,  but  whether 
for  any  period  longer  than  a  month,  he  knew 
not;  he  did  not  hear  how  the  man  discovered 
his  powers,  or  when  he  commenced  to  practise 
them.  Lieut.  Boileau  arrived  at  Jaisulmer, 
after  the  interment,  and  saw  the  place  des¬ 
cribed  in  his  letter,  in  which  the  man  was 
buried.  There  was  a  guard  of  four  or  five 
Chuprasees,  in  the  employ  of  the  Maharawul, 
as  he  understood,  who  were  on  the  watch  to 
prevent  any  interference  or  imposition.  The 
process  of  burying  and  of  disinterring  was 
conducted  in  the  presence  Esur  Lall,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Muharawul.  The  day  fixed 
for  the  disinterment  was  known  to  Lieut. 
Boileau.  Captain  Trevelyan’s  moonshee,  who 
had  set  forth  to  give  intelligence  when  opera¬ 
tions  were  to  be  commenced,  arrived  only  in 
time  to  see  the  people  ripping  open  the  cloth, 
or  shroud,  in  which  he  had  been  inclosed. 
The  moonshee  immediately  started  off  a  man 
to  inform  his  master,  and  Lieut.  Boileau,  who 
were  in  their  tents,  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  furlongs. 

They  repaired  to  the  spot  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Perhaps  a  quaiter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  since  the  opening  of  the  grave,  before 
they  arrived.  The  people  had  thrown  a  clean 
cloth  over  the  man  ;  two  of  them  supported 
him  ;  he  presented  an  appearance  of  extreme 
emaciation  and  debility;  but  weak  as  he  was, 
his  spirit  was  good,  and  his  confidence  in  Iris 
powers  unabated.  Lieut.  Boileau  examined, 


and  measured  with  his  walking-stick,  the 
grave  in  the  floor,  and  also  the  two  slabs  of 
stone  which  had  covered  its  mouth.  For 
seven  days  preceding  the  burial,  the  man 
lived  entirely  upon  milk,  regulating  the  quan¬ 
tity  so  as  to  sustain  life,  whilst  nothing  re¬ 
mained  to  give  employment  to  the  excretory 
organs.  In  that  state  he  was  buried.  He 
has  great  dread  of  the  white  ants.  Several 
folds  of  cloth  were  spread  on  the  bottom  of 
the  grave,  to  protect  him  from  their  attacks. 
On  taking  nourishment  after  his  release,  he 
is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  until  he 
has  ascertained  that  the  powers  of  his  sto¬ 
mach  and  intestines  are  not  impaired.  Lieut. 
Boileau  saw  nothing  more  of  the  man  ;  he 
understood  that  he  regained  his  strength,  and 
was  for  some  time  in  attendance  at  the  durbar 
of  the  Muharawul,  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
his  promised  reward,  and  that  tired  of  waiting 
until  the  purse-strings  of  his  patron  were 
loosened,  he  had  stolen  a  camel,  and  de¬ 
camped. 

As  this  account  presents  facts  so  extraor¬ 
dinary,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  have 
it  in  their  power  will  furnish  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject.  A  communication 
from  Lieut.  Macnaghten  is  particularly  de¬ 
sired,  and  one  from  Captain  Trevelyan. 
Scarcely  thirteen  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  report  of  the  man’s  flight  from  the  court 
of  the  Muharawul  reached  Lieut.  Boileau. 
It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  he  is  still  alive, 
and  may  be  induced  to  furnish  a  minute  ac¬ 
count  of  his  method  of  operation. 

There  is  one  paragraph  in  Lieut.  Boileau’s 
letter  on  which  some  remarks  are  admissible. 
“  The  man  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  art  of 
holding  his  breath  by  shutting  the  mouth, 
and  stopping  the  interior  opening  of  the  nos¬ 
trils  with  his  tongue.”  If  this  be  the  case, 
it  is  supposed  that  he  exerts  this  power  as 
soon  as  he  finds  himself  comfortably  settled 
in  his  grave,  before  the  small  quantity  of  vital 
air  with  which  he  is  surroundnd  is  deteriorated, 
and  it  is  requisite  that  the  jaws  should  be 
closely  united.  Lieut.  Boileau  mentions,  that 
“  his  teeth  were  jammed  so  fast  together,  that 
they  were  forced  to  open  his  mouth  with  an 
iron  instrument.’’  Of  the  state  of  his  tongue 
nothing  was  remarked.  Jt  is  now  well  known 
that  the  slaves  in  South  America  exert  this 
power  of  the  tongue  to  obstruct  respiration, 
and  occasion  death. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  “  Notices 
of  Brazil,  in  1828—29,”  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Wal>h,  LL.D.,  in  speaking  of  the  foreign 
slave  trade: — “The  wretched  slaves  often  in¬ 
flict  death  upon  themselves  in  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  manner.  They  bury  their  tongue  in  the 
throat  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  suffocation. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  passing  when  a  slave 
was  tied  up  and  flogged  ;  after  a  few  lashes 
he  hung  his  head,  appearing  lifeless;  and, 
when  taken  down,  was  actually  dead;  his 
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tongue  was  found  wedged  in  the  oesophagus, 
so  as  completely  to  close  the  trachea.  The 
slave  who  by  this  action  of  his  tongue  pro¬ 
vokes  death,  hitherto  has  been  supposed  to  be 
dead,  and  in  many  instances  perhaps  without 
any  examination  at  all,  his  body  has  been 
consigned  to  the  grave.” 

There  is  a  case  published  by  Dr.  Cheyne, 
of  a  man  who  had  the  power  of  suspending 
his  animal  functions,  and  who  performed  the 
experiment  once  too  often. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  public  notice 
of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  this  man  will 
attract  the  attention  of  physiologists  in  both 
hemispheres. 

***  We  copy  the  foregoing  extraordinary, 
and  apparently  well-authenticated  account, 
from  the  Number  of  the  India  Medical 
Journal  for  August,  1836,  (edited  by  Mr. 
Corbyn),  a  file  of  which  periodical  work, 
from  June,  1836,  to  January,  1837,  we  have. 
— From  the  Lancet. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES.  BY  MRS. 

CRAWFORD. 

One  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart’s  sisters  married 
Lord  Macartney,  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
the  public,  through  his  celebrated  embassy 
to  China.  In  his  deportment  he  was  grave 
and  reserved,  quite  the  opposite  of  his  coun¬ 
tess,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of 
great  domestic  harmony.  Lady  Macartney 
was  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and  entertain¬ 
ing  women  I  ever  met  with.  She  was  a  per¬ 
fect  chronicle  of  the  times  she  had  lived  in. 
At  the  age  of  eighty-four,  she  enjoyed  the  full 
possession  of  all  her  faculties,  and  walked 
nimbly  about  her  delightful  retreat  at  Chis¬ 
wick.  The  warm  and  lively  feelings  of  youth 
seemed  to  animate  her  heart  at  the  last,  and 
made  her  greatly  beloved  by  all  the  juvenile 
members  of  the  family. 

She  was  one  of  the  number  of  earl’s  daugh¬ 
ters  who  held  up  the  queen’s  train  at  the 
coronation  of  George  the  Third.  Her  ac¬ 
count  of  it  was  highly  amusing.  “  At  that 
period,”  said  she,  “  those  high  heads,  like 
the  tower  of  Babel,  were  all  the  mode:  and 
on  this  important  occasion  hair-dressers  were 
in  such  request,  that  it  v/as  difficult  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  one  at  the  precise  hour  it 
might  be  wished.  I  got  my  head  done  the 
evening  before ;  and,  for  fear  of  discompos¬ 
ing  or  tumbling  it,  I  sat  up  all  night  in  an 
easy  chair,  with  my  maid  to  watch  by  me,  to 
see  that  I  did  not  fall  asleep.  You  may  sup¬ 
pose,  therefore,  I  was  pretty  well  tired  by  the 
time  the  coronation  and  its  subsequent  gaie¬ 
ties  were  ended ;  and  that,  when  at  last  I 
did  get  to  bed,  I  left  my  head  to  take  care  of 
itself.  There  never  was  a  fashion  that  in¬ 
terfered  more  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  pil¬ 
low  ;  for  what  with  false  hair,  wool,  a  great 
cushion,  and  innumerable  bodkins,  it  was 
anything  but  agreeable  to  sleep  in.” 


I  have  always  understood  that,  in  return 
for  the  earldom  which  Lord  Bute  obtained 
for  him,  Lord  Lonsdale  presented  the  go¬ 
vernment  with  a  fine  ship  of  war,  which  he 
built  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  He  had,  besides,  great  poli¬ 
tical  influence,  being  enabled  at  that  time  to 
return  seven  or  eight  members  to  pailiament 
from  the  two  counties  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland.  When  I  was  in  the  north  of 
England,  I  was  informed  by  several,  who  re¬ 
membered  the  circumstance,  that  his  father, 
Sir  James  Lowther,  was  always  known  by  the 
ludicrous  sobriquet  of  “  Farthing  Jamie!” 
The  fact  is  undoubted  ;  but  the  reason  as¬ 
signed  for  it  is,  I  think,  hardly  credible.  It 
is  stated,  and  currently  believed  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  that  when  Sir  James  visited 
London,  he  used  frequently  to  dine  (I  sup¬ 
pose,  of  course,  incog.)  at  some  very  obscure 
and  economical  eating-house,  which  he  had 
discovered  in  his  rambles  through  the  metro¬ 
polis.  At  length,  as  the  story  goes,  the  price 
of  some  article  in  the  bill  of  fare  was  ad¬ 
vanced  a  farthing !  at  which  the  thrifty 
baronet  took  such  mortal  offence,  that  he 
withdrew  his  custom  from  the  house,  and 
never  honoured  it  with  his  presence  after¬ 
wards. 

His  son,  who  subsequently  became  Earl  of 
Lonsdale,  was  a  man  of  a  proud  and  over¬ 
bearing  temper;  and  it  was  entirely  through 
the  amiability  of  her  own  disposition,  that 
his  countess  was  enabled  to  keep  anything 
like  terms  with  him.  I  learned,  when  in 
Westmoreland,  that  his  lordship  had  been 
very  far  from  popular  in  his  own  county  and 
neighbourhood,  where  the  old  people  relate 
some  curious  anecdotes  respecting  him.  He 
was  possessed  of  immense  wealth  with 
which,  however,  he  did  very  little  good,  but 
raiher  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  letting  it 
run  to  waste.  The  good  elders  still  tell  of 
piles  of  carpets  that  were  never  opened  out, 
and  furniture  that  was  never  unpacked  ;  of 
game,  not  a  little,  that  was  neither  consumed 
nor  given  away ;  and  of  horses  which,  en¬ 
tirely  unbroken  in,  ran  wild,  through  woods 
as  wild  and  neglected  as  themselves,  and 
which  lived  for  no  earthly  purpose  but  to 
consume  the  herbage,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  rotted  on  the  ground.  Some 
stories  of  his  tyranny  and  waywardness,  on  a 
small  scale,  were  rather  amusing.  He  would 
set  out  upon  some  shooting  excursion,  or 
other  rural  expedition,  with  perhaps  two  or 
three  subaltern  officers  of  his  own  county 
militia,  or  other  humble  friends  or  depend¬ 
ents,  in  his  suite.  When  they  had  all  had 
such  a  quantum  of  exercise  and  pure  West¬ 
moreland  air,  as  he  knew  would  induce  a 
keen  appetite,  he  would  propose  a  halt,  in 
some  convenient  and  inviting  spot,  and  order 
the  servants  to  unpack  the  well-stored  ham¬ 
per.  When  the  viands  were  all  spread  out 
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and  arranged,  in  most  tempting  order,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  party  were  just  thinking 
how  extremely  comfortable  they  should  be, 
and  only  waiting  his  lordship’s  signal  to  be¬ 
gin,  he  would  suddenly  propose,  upon  some 
frivolous  but  plausible  pretext,  that  they 
should  rather  adjourn  to  some  other  still 
more  convenient  and  delightful  spot,  (as  he 
termed  it,)  at  some  miles’  distance ;  then  or¬ 
dered  the  servants  to  repack  the  hamper,  re¬ 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  on,  followed  by 
the  grumbling  and  tantalized  party,  doubtless 
bestowing  silently  on  his  lordship  anything 
but  the  benediction  they  were  about  to  be¬ 
stow  on  the  anticipated  repast.  I  may  just 
briefly  add,  that  on  another  occasion  he  in¬ 
vited  some  of  his  neighbours  to  dinner  at 
Lowther  Castle,  and  amongst  them  two  or 
three  country  clergymen.  Before  dinner,  he 
contrived,  upon  some  excuse  of  showing  them 
a  part  of  the  offices,  to  take  them  through 
the  kitchen,  where  a  remarkably  fine  haunch 
of  venison  was  roasting  before  the  fire.  As 
soon  as  they  returned  they  were  summoned 
to  the  dining-room,  where  a  most  excellent 
dinner  was  served  up.  Nearly  all  the  party, 
however,  hung  back,  and  were  evidently  ex¬ 
tremely  sparing  in  their  attentions  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  delicacies  that  were  set  before  them. 
His  lordship  smiled,  and  pressed  them  to  eat, 
in  his  blandest  and  most  hospitable  style. 
When  the  several  dishes  were  at  length  done 
with,  and  successively  withdrawn,  it  may  be 
imagined  with  what  doleful  countenances 
the  still  hungry  guests  gazed  upon  each  other, 
when  a  few  puffs  and  tartlets  announced  the 
concluding  scene,  and  instead  of  seeing  the 
door  again  open,  to  admit  the  smoking 
haunch,  his  lordship  politely  requested  one 
of  the  clergymen  to  oblige  him  by  saying 
grace ! 

Occasionally,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
the  eccentric  peer  was  himself  outwitted. 
Having  offered  a  seat  for  one  of  his  boroughs 
to  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Appleby,  he  had  like¬ 
wise  to  provide  him  (as,  1  believe,  is  still  fre¬ 
quently  the  case,)  with  the  necessary  qualifi¬ 
cation,  on  the  usual  honourable  understand¬ 
ing,  that  as  between  the  parties  the  estate  is 
oniy  lent  for  the  particular  purpose,  and  not 
given  absolutely,  as  the  deed  may  in  law  im¬ 
port.  But  the  temptation,  in  this  case, 
turned  out  to  be  too  great.  Mr.  Robinson, 
therefore,  thought  it  right  to  save  one  side  of 
his  conscience  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  by 
making  the  estate  his  own,  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  call  his  own,  before  he  could 
take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  refused  to  give  the  property  back  to  the 
exasperated  earl,  who  found  himself  left 
without  any  legal  remedy. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  present 
Lord  Lonsdale  is  only  a  collateial  relation  of 
the  late  earl,  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking, 
and  that  his  character  is  as  estimable  and 


deservedly  popular  as  that  of  his  predecessor 
was  unamiable  and  generally  disliked. 

Lord  Bute  used  to  relate  various  anecdotes 
of  George  III.,  all  illustrative  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  moral  perception,  and  the  strict 
line  of  propriety  observed  by  him,  in  his  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  ladies  of  the  court,  some  of 
whom  made  themselves  a  little  too  conspicu¬ 
ous,  by  their  advances  to  the  handsome  and 
youthful  monarch,  presuming  probably  on 
the  queen’s  acknowledged  want  of  personal 
charms.  The  celebrated  Duchess  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  who  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  wo¬ 
men  in  attendance  upon  the  queen,  was  so 
deeply  enamoured  of  George  III.,  and  dis¬ 
covered  her  'penchant  so  visibly,  as  to  attract 
the  observation  of  the  whole  court.  “  I  was 
standing  one  morning,”  said  Lord  Bute,  “  in 
conversation  with  a  gentleman,  when  the 
king,  who  was  going  to  her  majesty’s  closet, 
met  the  duchess  coming  away.  She  was 
weeping.  ‘  What !  Hamilton  in  tears  !’  said 
the  king,  good-naturedly.  1 1  have  offended 
the  queen,  sire,  though  without  any  just 
cause.’  ‘  The  queen,  madam,  cannot  be 
wrong,’  said  the  king ;  and  turning  on  his 
heel,  passed  on  to  her  majesty’s  apartment, 
leaving  the  disconsolate  duchess  to  comfort 
herself  in  the  best  way  she  could.”  At  the 
same  time  that  George  III.  maintained  his 
fidelity  unshaken  by  the  blandishments  of 
beauty,  there  was  not  a  man  of  his  court 
more  gallant  in  his  bearing  to  women,  or  a 
more  punctilious  stickler  for  all  the  little 
courtesies  due  to  the  weaker  sex.  One  day, 
Lord  Kinsale,  waiting  upon  the  king  at 
Windsor,  his  majesty  condescendingly  said, 
he  hoped  his  lordship  was  come  to  claim  his 
hereditary  knife  and  fork  at  the  royal  board, 
De  Courcy  had  hardly  acknowledged,  in  suit¬ 
able  terms,  the  proposed  honour,  when  the 
queen  and  some  of  the  princesses  entered 
the  apartment.  His  lordship,  forgetting 
probably  at  the  moment  that,  in  conformity 
with  the  ancient  privilege  granted  to  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  ancestor,  he  had  kept  his  hat  on 
on  entering  the  king’s  presence,  still  re¬ 
mained  covered.  “  De  Courcy  !  De  Courcy !” 
said  the  king,  with  his  usual  quickness,  and 
good-naturedly  touching  the  peer’s  elbow, 

“  what !  an  Englishman,  and  a  man  of  gal¬ 
lantry,  stand  with  your  hat  on  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  ladies !” 

Lord  Kinsale  slightly  coloured,  and  at 
once  doffed  the  offending  beaver. — Metropo¬ 
litan. 

THE  ROYAL  ROSE  OF  ENGLAND. — AN  IRISH  BALLAD. 

On  the  Birth-day  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  May  24 
1837.  By  J.  A.  Wade.  ' 

Tune — “  Young  Love  lived  once." 

Within  a  fine  ould  ancient  pile 
(Where  long  may  splendour 
And  luck  attend  her!) 

The  Royal  Hope  of  Britain’s  isle 

Has  shed  her  eighteenth  summer’s  smile ! 
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No  winter  raovnin* 

Was  at  her  hornin'. 

But  with  the  spring  she  did  come  forth, 

A  flow'r  of  beauty,  without  guile. 

Perfumin'  sweet  the  neighb’rin’  earth  ! 

We’ve  seen  the  blossom  ’pon  the  stem 
From  early  childhood — 

Both  in  the  wild-wood 
And  iu  the  halls  where  many  a  gem 
Did  sparkle  from  the  diadem, 

But  always  bloomin’. 

Without  presumin' 

On  the  rich  cradle  of  her  birth  ; 

Her  eyes  beam’d  softly — while  from  them 
All  others  gather’d  love  and  mirth  ! 

Dear  offspring  of  a  royal  race. 

In  this  dominion 
(Its  my  opinion) 

There’s  not  a  soul  that  sees  your  face. 

But  prays  for  it  sweet  Heaven’s  grace. 

May  every  birth-day 
Be  found  a  mirth-day, — 

No  clouds  or  tears  e’er  frown  or  weep, 

But  Pleasure’s  smile  where’er  you  pace 
Bless  you  for  ever  ’wake  or  ’sleep ! 

Metropolitan. 


Song,  composed  on  the  occasion  of  two 
young  ladies  visiting  Hobart  town,  on  their 
way  to  New  South  Wales,  by  Mr.  James 
Thomson,  M.A.,  of  Hobart  Town.  The 
young  ladies  are  nieces  of  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham,  the  Scottish  Poet : 

Am — "  This  is  no  my  ain  lassie." 

Twa  lassies  cam’  to  our  town, 

Twa  lassies  far  frae  yont  the  sea  ; 

Aud  blithe  now  it’s  in  our  town. 

The  lassies  are  sue  fair  to  see. 

Frae  Scotland’s  hills  the  lassies  cam’, 

Wi’  Scottish  hearts  sae  leal  and  free  ; 

For  Scotland’s  sake  we  lo’e  them  weel. 

An’  maybe  for  their  ain  awee. 

Twa  lassies  cam’  to  our  town,  &c. 

An’  ay  we’ll  fill  the  ither  stoup. 

An’  ay  we’ll  drink  the  barley  bree  ; 

An’  ay  we'll  gar  the  sang  gar  round, 

“  The  lassies  frae  avont  the  sea.” 

Twa  lassies  cam’  to  our  town,  See. 
An'  first  we'll  drink  to  bontiie  Jean, 

A  blither  lass  ye  winua  see  ; 

An’  syue  we’ll  toom  acauty  cup, 

To  Jessie  wi’  the  salt  blue  ee. 

Twa  lassies  cam’  to  our  town,  &e. 
An’  when  they  leave  our  bonnie  town. 

We'll  wish  them  weel  where’er  they  be  ; 

An’  lang  we’ll  mind,  and  lang  we’ll  lo’e. 

The  lassies  frae  ayont  the  sea. 

Twa  lassies  cam’  to  our  town, 

Twa  lassies  far  frae  yont  the  sea  ; 

An’  blithe  now  it’s  in  our  town. 

The  lassies  are  sae  fair  to  see 

Hobart  Town  Courier- 

Literary  disthiction ,  in  an  educated  com¬ 
munity,  v/ill  always  raise  a  man  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  his  own  immediate  circle  or  class, 
including  the  highest ;  but  the  utmost  it  can 
ever  do  for  one  who,  without  birth  or  connex¬ 
ion,  aspires  to  miugle  with  the  aristocracy 
(landed,  monied,  or  political,)  of  a  large  me¬ 
tropolis,  is  to  give  him  an  introduction.  If 
his  manners  suit  those  ot  his  new  associates, 
and  his  means  are  sufficient  to  enable  him 


to  fall  in  with  their  habits  and  modes  of  liv¬ 
ing  without  restraint — if,  above  all,  he  shows 
no  consciousness  of  inferiority,  and  invariably 
respects  himself — he  will  gradually  come  to 
he  considered  a  regular  member  of  their  so¬ 
ciety. —  If  not,  he  must  be  content,  at  the  end 
of  his  first  season,  to  fall  back  upon  the  circle 
from  which  he  started,  and  console  himself 
by  railing  at  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  super¬ 
ciliousness,  and  narrow-mindedness  of  the 
higher  classes,  who  refuse  to  place  a  fashion¬ 
able  novelist  or  a  dandy  poetaster  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  with  a  duke,  or  a  mil¬ 
lionaire ,  whose  banquets  and  halls  are  the 
envy  of  the  town. — (Quarterly  Review. 

The  Railway  seems  to  have  been  almost 
uuthought  of  in  lb25,  that  day  of  showy  an¬ 
ticipations.  It  is  true,  that  the  Railway  it¬ 
self  has  been  made  the  subject  of  speculators 
nine-tenths  of  which  must  be  productive  of 
ruin.  But  the  invention  will  last — the  results 
will  be  permanent ;  and  England  and  man¬ 
kind  will  yet  acknowledge  it  as  the  great  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  century  of  mechanism. — Ibid. ' 

Philosophy. — I  hardly  know  what  J  am 
treading  on  when  1  make  a  single  step 
toward  philosophy :  on  sand  I  fear  it  is  ;  and 
whether  the  impression  be  shallow  or 
profound,  the  eternal  tide  of  human  passions 
will  cover  and  efface  it.  There  are  many 
who  would  be  vext  and  angry  at  this,  and 
would  say  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts 
they  have  spent  their  time  in  vain.  They 
have  indeed  if  they  are  angry  and  vexed 
about  it. 

Brass  was  first  made  in  this  country  by  a 
German,  at  Esher,  in  Surrey,  in  the  year 
1649. 

Oriental  Saddles. — The  hind  part  comes 
up  between  the  shoulders,  and  answers  in 
shape  and  purpose  the  back  of  an  arm-chair. 

Duvernay. — Among  the  oddities  of  the 
day,  is  a  clever  caricatura  lithograph,  by 
Mr.  G.  Nige,  on  Mile.  Duvernay  dancing  the 
celebrated  cachonca ;  its  grotesque  humour 
is  capital. 

Mullet. — Pliny  records  that  one  gentleman 
with  a  singularly  appropriate  name — Asiuius 
Celer — gave  eight  thousand  nummi  (between 
64/.  and  651.  sterling)  for  one  mnUus  ! 
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TOMB  OF  HENRY  III.,  IN 

This  interesting  and  still  magnificent  monu¬ 
ment  is  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cha¬ 
pel  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  the  Abbey 
Church  at  Westminster,  which  Henry  re¬ 
built  on  a  sumptuous  scale. 

Henry  III.  was  born  at  Winchester,  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1208,  and  succeeded  to  the  crown 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  John  (whose 
eldest  son  he  was  by  Isabel  d’Angouleme), 
in  1216.  William  Mareschal,  Eurl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  was  his  guardian  during  his  mino¬ 
rity.  On  Jan.  24,  1236,  he  was  married  at 
Canterbury,  to  Eleanor,  second  daughter  of 
Vent.,  xxx.  C 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

the  Earl  of  Provence,  who  was  grandson  of 
Alphonso  I.,  king  of  Aragon. 

After  an  eventful  reign  of  fifty-six  years, 
Henry  died  at  Westminster,  on  No¬ 
vember  16,  1272.  “His  funeral  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  much  pomp,  his  remains  being 
carried  in  stately  procession  by  the  Knight* 
Templars,  whom  he  had  first  introduced 
into  this  country.  His  effigy  was  so  splen¬ 
didly  arrayed,  that  Wykes  says,  *  he  shone 
more  magnificent  when  dead,  than  he  had 
appeared  when  living.’  As  early  as  the  year 
1245,  he  appointed  this  church  to  be  his 
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burial-place,  by  deed:  in  the  following 
reign,  and  eighteen  years  subsequently  to 
his  interment,  his  heart  was  carried  by  Ab¬ 
bot  Wenlock,  to  Font  Everaud,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  to  which  foundation  he  had  pro¬ 
mised  it,  on  account  ot  his  grand  lather, 
Henry  the  Second,  and  his  uncle,  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  having  been  buried  there.” 

We  find  Henry’s  tomb  described  by  Mr. 
Brayley  with  considerable  minuteness  and 
attention  to  detail : — 

t(  The  general  design  and  style  of  this 
monument,  prove  it  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Italian  artists.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
namely,  an  elevated  basement  raised  upon 
steps,  and  the  tomb  itself,  on  which  lies  a 
brass  statue  of  the  monarch  whose  ashes  it 
contains.  The  mosaic-work,  with  which  it 
was  originally  decorated,  has  been  mostly 
broken  off,  or  picked  out  of  the  cement :  at 
the  east  end  of  the  basement  division,  where, 
from  the  difficulty  of  access,  it  remains 
nearly  perfect,  it  is  chiefly  composed  of 
small  triangular  pieces  of  red  and  gilt  glass, 
disposed  into  pannels,  having  guilloche  bor- 
derings.  The  south  side  of  the  basement, 
or  that  within  the  chapel,  is  separated  into 
three  compartments,  containing  deep  re¬ 
cesses  with  square  pannels  :  in  front  of  the 
central  recess  is  an  angular  pediment.,  sup¬ 
ported  by  pilasters.  These  recesses,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Keepe,  who  calls  them  ‘  ambries 
and  lockiers,’  were  anciently  used  for  laying 
up  the  vestments  and  rich  copes  belonging 
to  the  altar  of  fet.  Edward  :  at  the  back  of 
each  is  a  cross  in  mosaic.  At  each  angle 
of  the  basement  has  been  a  twisted  column, 
now  removed  or  destroyed,  between  pilas¬ 
ters,  which  appeared  to  sustain  the  entab¬ 
lature. 

“  The  tomb  is  more  elegant  in  its  design, 
and  richer  in  its  materials,  than  the  sub¬ 
structure.  Keepe  describes  it  as  ‘  a  com¬ 
posure  of  curious  work,  framed  of  diverse- 
coloured  marbles  and  glittering  stones,  che¬ 
quered  and  gilt  with  gold,  supported  at 
each  corner  by  twisted  or  serpentine  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  same  speckled  marble,  all 
brought  from  beyond  the  seas,  by  his  son 
Edward,  on  purpose  to  adorn  this  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  sepulchre.’*  On  each  side  is  a  pan- 
nelling  composed  of  a  polished  slab  of  dark 
red  porphyry  (now  cracked),  nearly  three 
feet  in  length,  and  sixteen  inches  wide,  with 
a  gilloche  ornament  at  the  ends  :  two  small 
diagonal  squares  of  green  jasper  remain  also 
on  the  north  side.  At  each  angle  are  twro 
spiral  columns,  with  a  kind  of  Corinthian 
capital ;  but  the  tessera?,  with  which  they 
were  originally  inlaid,  are  mostly  gone. 

“  The  brazen  statue  of  King  Henry,  which 

*  "  Mou.  West.”  Keepe's  authority  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  “  Ypodigma  Neustrise  ”  of  Wal- 
Bingham,  who  says  that  Edward  brought  precious 
stones  out  of  France  for  his  father’s  tomb,  in  the 
year  1081. 


lies  upon  the  tomb,  is  said  by  Walpole  to  be 
the  first  “  known  to  have  been  cast  here  ;”f 
but  he  does  not  mention  any  authority  for 
his  assertion  ;  and  the  performance  itself 
exhibits  a  more  studied  expression  of  simple 
dignity,  than  could  well  have  resulted  from 
a  first  attempt.  Both  the  statue  and  the 
brass  table  (covering  the  tomb)  beneath  it, 
are  richly  gilt ;  yet  the  thick  and  adhesive 
coat  of  indurated  dust  which  obscures  the 
whole,  entirely  conceals  the  gilding,  except¬ 
ing  in  certain  parts  that  have  been  rubbed. 
The  king  is  arrayed  in  a  long  mantle,  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  feet,  and  fastened  across  the 
breast ;  where  some  jewel,  or  fibula,  appears 
to  have  been  once  inserted.  On  the  head, 
which  reposes  on  two  small  cushions,  is  a 
coronet,  with  fleurs-de-lis  :  from  which  the 
hair  descends  in  two  large  curls  :  the  face  is 
small,  having  mustachios  and  a  round  beard. 
There  is  a  fine  simplicity  in  the  folds  of  the 
drapery  ;  and  were  the  thick  coating  of  dirt 
removed,  it  would,  most  probably,  be  found 
ornamented  in  a  similar  way  to  the  coverings 
of  the  feet,  which  are  gilt  and  diapered  in  a 
running  pattern.  The  positions  of  the 
hands  indicate  that  they  originally  contained 
sceptres,  but  the  latter  are  gone  ;  as  are, 
also,  the  ‘  lion  at  the  feet,  and  half  canopy 
over  the  head,’  which  are  mentioned  by 
Keepe,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  sto¬ 
len  since  he  wrote  his  work  in  1681.  The 
brass  table  is  diapered  with  lozenges,  each 
inclosing  ‘  a  lion  passant  guardant:’  these 
may  be  plainly  distinguished  near  the 
cushions.  Round  three  sides  of  the  verge 
is  engraven  the  following  French  inscrip¬ 
tion  ;  on  the  remaining  side  is  a  running  or¬ 
nament  of  vine  leaves  and  grapes. 

“  SCI :  fltet  :  :  Sfabiss  :  :  he  : 

iEnsletere  :  sepgmn*  :  he  :  ^tilaunhe  : 
ehuc  :  he  :  &qitttajme  :  lefit  :  Itvep  :  $0= 
flan  :  ^ahts  :  5£ep  :  he  :  ISitflleiete  :  $rt= 
heu  :  face  :  mcrci  :  Slmen. 

“Henry  the  Third  (who,  though  a  despot 
in  principle,  was  a  great  encourager  of  the 
arts)  is  described  by  historians  as  a  man  of 
middle  stature  ;  and  as  having  such  a  cast 
in  one  eye  as  to  hide  even  part  of  the  ball 
and  pupil.  The  length  of  the  statue  is 
nearly  five  feet  nine  inches  :  it  represents 
him  with  small  features,  but  without  any 
particular  expression  of  countenance;  though 
somewhat  too  young  for  the  age,  sixty-six, 
at  which  he  died.” 

f  “  Anecdotes  of  Painting,”  vol.  *5. — Katherine, 
youngest  daughter  of  Henry  III.  died  in  1257,  aged 
five  years ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  Records  in  the 
Tower,  that  a  Brass  Image  was  purchased  in  the 
City  “  to  set  upon  her  tomb  :  over  the  tomb  there 
was,  also,  a  Silver  Image  of  St.  Katherine,  for  which 
William  of  Gloucester,  the  King’s  Goldsmith,  was- 
paid  seventy  marks. 
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THE  LATE  KING. 

His  late  Majesty  died  in  the  same  apartment 
in  which  George  the  Fourth  breathed  his 
last.  About  two  hours  previously  to  the 
death  of  the  King,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  remove  him  from  one  chamber  to 
another,  in  the  hope  that  a  change  of  air 
might  assist  respiration.  The  room  into 
which  his  Majesty  was  carried,  was  that  in 
which  George  the  Fourth  died,  and  there 
William  the  Fourth  expired  also.  (An  en¬ 
graving  and  description  of  this  apartment 
will  be  found  in  the  Min'or ,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  1 — 2.) 

THE  STATE  COFFIN 

has  been  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  139, 
New  Bond-street,  who  had  been  for  fifty 
years  upholsterer  to  his  late  Majesty.  The 
coffin  is  of  Spanish  mahogany,  of  the  finest 
grain,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  thickness, 
covered  with  purple  velvet,  of  Genoa  manu¬ 
facture,  and  lined  with  white  satin.  The 
dimensions  are:  length,  7  ft-  3 in. ;  depth, 
2  ft. ;  breadth  across  the  shoulders,  2  ft. 
10  in.;  breadth  of  the  head,  24  in. ;  breadth 
of  the  feet,  22  in.  The  ornaments,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  handles  and  nails,  are  of  silver 
gilt.  On  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  in  the  first 
panel,  is  placed  the  Royal  arms  of  Eng¬ 
land,  curiously  wrought  in  silver  gilt.  In 
the  centre  panel  is  a  massive  silver  gilt  plate, 
on  which  is  engraved  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — 

Depositum 

Serenissimi  Potentissimj 
Et  Excellentissimi  MoNARCHI, 
Gulielmi  Quarti  ; 

Dei  gratia  Britanniarum  Regis, 

Fidei  DeFensoris;* 

Regis  Han®veri.3E,  A.C. ; 

Brunsvici  et  Luneburgi  Ducis. 

Obiit  xx.  die  junii, 7. 

Anno  Domini,  mdcccxxxvii. 

JEtATIS  SUiE  lxxii.  Rrgnique  sui  vii. 

In  the  lower  panel,  on  the  foot  of  the  lid,  is 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  with  the  inscription, 
“  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.”  Around  the 
coffin  and  lid  are  rows  of  nails,  in  double 
lines,  and  cornices  of  unique  design. 


MY  COAT,  MY  BOOK,  AND  MY  UMBRELLA. 

{Continued  from  page  6.) 

The  anxiety  felt  by  Mr.  Obby  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  property,  pursued  him  while 
asleep.  He  thought  he  was  in  Holy  well- 
street, —  the  kingdom  of  coats — the  very 
Hades  of  worn-out  wearing  apparel — when 
an  individual  brushed  by  him  in  an  upper 
Benjamin  so  much  like  the  one  for  which  he 
mourned,  that  he  at  once  set  off  in  pursuit. 
The  great  coat,  however,  with  the  man  in 
it,  .still  kept  the  lead ;  not  that,  as  he  fancied, 
he  ever  ran  better  in  his  life.  He  skimmed 
over  his  ground  he  knew  not  how.  It  seem¬ 
ed  to  him  as  if  he,  (Mr.  O.)  had  got  the 


loan  of  her  wings  from  an  angel,  and  had 
tacked  them  on  to  his  heels.  But  he -could 
not  catch  the  thief  for  the  life  of  him.  Of 
a  sudden,  however,  the  coat  came  to  a  halt: 
he  was  at  its  side,  when,  lo  !  the  chase 
proved  to  be  no  coat,  but  the  book  which  he 
had  lost — an  enlarged  edition,  perhaps — 
bound  in  the  same  colour  as  his  coat,  with 
side  pockets  and  a  velvet  collar.  He  trem¬ 
bled  from  head  to  foot,  without  pow'er  to 
move  a  limb  ;  but,  however,  taking  out  his 
glasses,  he  began  to  read  in  the  book. 
Then  came,  as  it  were,  a  dark  cloud  over 
the  page,  and  he  looked  up,  and  it  was  his 
ow  n  brown  umbrella,  unfolded  to  the  breeze, 
and  careering  in  mid  air.  He  clutched  at 
the  handle,  took  the  huge  book  under  his 
arm  without  the  least  inconvenience,  and 
rose  into  the  clouds.  How  long  he  sailed 
it  were  difficult  to  tell,  but  suddenly  it  be¬ 
came  night,  and  as  he  floated  he  could  hear 
two  policemen  talking  in  the  streets  of  this 
world  ;  and  he  thought  the  one  said  unto 
the  other  to  quiet  him,  “  shut  up  I’’  when, 
all  at  once,  his  parachute  closed  with  a 
shock,  himself  falling  with  fitful  velocity, 
and,  with  fear  and  trembling,  he  found  him¬ 
self — awake  in  his  bed. 

Mr.  Obby,  like  a  good  public  servant,  at¬ 
tended  to  his  duties  on  the  following  day, 
with  customary  exactitude  :  but  no  sooner 
had  four  o’clock  struck,  than  our  clerk 
set  forth  in  his  search  after  book,  coat,  and 
umbrella.  The  war  office  is  very  centri- 
cally  situated,  and,  therefore,  he  determined 
to  take  up  all  these  pledges,  and  set  his 
mind  at  ease,  before  he  dined. 

“  My  dear  fellow, ”  said  Mr.  Phipps,  ‘‘it 
was  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world  you 
calling  here  yesterday.  Poor  Dick  Chisel 
dined  with  us — and  jou  know  how  wet  it 
turned  out.  Well,  Dick  never  rides,  and  he 
would  not  have  had  a  dry  thread  about  him, 
if  we  had  not  given  him — ” 

“  My  umbrella  !” 

“  Exactly  so — he  took  it  home  with  him.” 

Jonas  Obby  had  always  thought  Phipps 
his  friend ;  but  it  w'as  a  manifest  mistake  on 
his  part.  To  be  sure  Phipps  had  been  born 
again  into  the  fashionable  world  within  two 
years,  and  thence  might  have  arisen  this  lax 
morality  with  regard  to  other  people’s  pro¬ 
perty.  Obby  suffered  fully  as  much  from 
the  breach  of  confidence  as  from  the  length¬ 
ened  severance  from  his  umbrella.  It  was 
no  use  repining,  however,  so  he  started  on 
his  way  back,  having  still  two  places  to  call 
at, — Mrs.  Booby’s  for  his  book,  and  the 
Thompson’s  for  his  great  coat. 

It  was  nearly  five  o’clock  when  Mr.  Obby 
got  to  his  next  calling  place.  Mrs.  Booby, 
the  substantial  wife  of  a  very  substantial 
tradesman,  was  superintending  the  supping 
of  the  little  Boobies,  and  consequently  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  her  reception 
of  our  elderly  friend  was  not  warm,  as  cus- 
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tomarily  was  the  case.  Yet  there  was  that 
in  her  manner  expressive  of  a  something 
beyond  the  mere  annoyance  of  being  sur¬ 
prised  aproned,  and  in  the  act  of  leeding 
her  little  lions.  But  Mr.  Obby  was  per¬ 
fectly  unconscious  of  any  offence  ;  and,  as 
he  felt  anxious  to  reach  home  to  dinner,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  business. 

“  About  that  book  of  mine,  Mrs.  Booby. 
Mary,  with  whom  T  left  it  in  your  absence 
yesterday,  tells  me  you  have  taken  charge 
of  it.’’ 

Mrs.  Booby  hesitated,  and  perhaps 
slightly  coloured.  She  begged  Mr.  Obby’s 
indulgence  for  a  few  moments  till  she  got 
quit  of  the  children,  and  then  she  would 
speak  to  him. 

What  can  there  be  to  say  on  the  matter  ! 
thought  the  visiter.  Silly  woman  !  to  keep 
me  waiting  here,  when  the  only  question  is, 
to  give  me  my  book.  But  kept  he  was, 
notwithstanding ;  for  it  so  happened  that 
Master  Julius  Booby  would  never  give  over 
eating,  and  Miss  Cassandra  would  never 
begin,— extremities  each  equally  perplexing 
to  the  fond  mamma,  who  of  course  found 
that  the  fault  in  both  cases  lay  with  the 
children’s  attendant.  In  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Obby’s  doubts,  hunger,  and  anxiety, 
increased  at  compound  interest. 

The  innocents  at  last  went  off, — scream¬ 
ing  ;  and  then  Mrs.  Booby  found  time  to 
inform  her  friend  that  there  were  some 
things  which  people  could  not  talk  ol  before 
children.  “  But  now,  Sir,”  said  she, 
“  may  I  ask  your  motive  for  leaving  that 
work  in  the  hands  of  my  servant?” 

Mr.  Obby  explained  ;  though,  of  the  two 
parties,  he  thought  himself  most  entitled  to 
an  explanation. 

“  Because,”  continued  Mrs.  Booby, 
after  listening  to  his  matter-of-fact  story, 
a  because,  Sir,  I  am  very  particular  as  to 
what  my  domestics  read,  and  I  really  do  not 
think - 

«  My  dear  Mrs.  Booby,  this  is  a  work 
on  Physiology,— the  girl  would  nev-r  look 
at  it ;  and,  if  she  did,  it  could  never  hurt 
any  one.  Did  you  look  into  it  ?” 

“  Very  loosely,  Sir,  I  admit.  But,  in 
fact,  I  always  think  it  odd  wlfen  such  out 
of  the  way  things  are  put  into  the  hands  ol 
servant  girls.  Mind  me,  Sir,  I  do  not  sus¬ 
pect  your  motives  for  a  moment - ’’ 

“  My  motives,  ma’am — I  thought  I  had 
proved  to  you  that  it  was  all  an  accident. 
But— I  beg  pardon  ;  will  you  allow  me  then 
at  once  to  carry  off  this  obnoxious  work  ?” 

“  I  have  not  got  it  to  give  you,  Sir,”  re¬ 
plied  the  lady.  Who  should  drop  in  last 
night  but  Mr.  Chisel,  who  took  it  up,  and 
was  reading  in  it.  When  he  went  away,  he 
begged  it  of  me,  promising  to  bring  it  to 
you  as  to-morrow  ;  and,  to  speak  the  truth, 
I  was  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  it.” 


A  curious  fatality  attached  itself  to  Mr. 
Obby’s  little  property.  This  was  the  second 
article  that  had  fallen  into  the  clutches  of 
this  Mr.  Chisel.  The  sufferer  felt  some¬ 
what  bewildered  on  the  subject,  and  Mrs. 
Booby  resumed. 

“  A  curious  story,  too,  seems  to  hang  by 
that  book  of  yours  ;  for  Mr.  Chisel  told  us 
that,  by  some  accident,  he  had  already 
called  at  two  places  where  you  had  been  ; 
and,  as  it  was  so  wet  a  night,  he  had 
availed  himself  of  your  goods  and  chattels. 
From  Mr.  Phipps,  I  think  it  was,  he  got 
an  umbrella,  and  at  the  Thompsons - 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Chisel 
has  also  got  my  great-coat,”  suddenly  in¬ 
terposed  the  sufferer. 

“  I  saw  it  on  his  back,  Mr.  Obby — it 
fitted  him  to  a  T.  Well,  Sir,  we  laughed 
heartily  at  the  oddity  of  the  thing,  and  let 
him  have  the  book  to  finish  the  joke.  But, 
however,  he  promised  to  return  all  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  it  would  give  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  he  said,  of  making  your  more  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance.  He’s  a  very  worthy 
man,  I  believe,  but  Booby  wont  trust  him.” 
This  last  observation  was  entirely  paren¬ 
thetical. 

Mr.  Obby  wTas  cut  to  the  heart;  he 
seemed  overwhelmed  by  a  chain  of  contrary 
events.  But  Jonas,  like  the  i(  mute  fish  in 
the  element,  knewT  no  touch  of  eloquence,” 
so  he  said  nothing  further  on  the  subject,  but 
taking  up  his  hat,  made  his  usual  kind  com¬ 
pliments  and  adieux  to  the  lady,  and  moved  to¬ 
wards  the  door.  Mrs.  Booby  desired  her  nur¬ 
sery-maid  to  open  the  door  ;  tor,  as  she 
said,  “  Mary  was  busy  in  the  kitchen .” 
The  gentleman  departed  homewards,  feel¬ 
ing  very  strongly  the  humiliation  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected,  and  a  conviction  that 
the  little  housemaid  had  opened  the  door  to 
him  for  the  last  time.  Not  that  this  circum¬ 
stance  in  itself  affected  him,  much  as  he 
liked  her  pretty  smiles  ;  but  it  was  hard  to 
think  that  she  was  “  denied”  to  him  alone 
— was  “  busy  in  the  kitchen”  solely  on  his 
account.  He  was  clearly  suspected — but  of 
what  ?  and  his  conduct  lay  under  matronly 
surveillance.  In  spite  of  his  better  reason, 
he  felt  all  over  guilty— a  distiller  of  poisons 
dangerous  to  young  females — a  spreader 
of  sedition  and  privy-conspiracy  in  respec¬ 
table  households. 

Unpleasant  as  was  all  this,  it  was  but 
trifling  in  comparison  to  new  and  threat¬ 
ened  annoyances.  Mr.  Obby,  after  all  his 
trouble,  w-ould  gladly  have  given  up  both 
coat  and  umbrella,  if  by  so  doing  he  could 
have  rid  himself  of  the  visit  of  the  individual 
w’ho  had  undertaken  to  restore  them  per¬ 
sonally.  Though  that  gentleman  was  a 
friend  of  his  friends,  he  had  never  liked 
Mr.  Chisel.  He  knew  him  to  be  only  en¬ 
tertained  and  tolerated,  as  people  take  in  an 
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obnoxious  newspaper,  for  the  sake  of  his 
talk  and  his  tittle  tattle  :  he  did  not  wish  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  Chisel ;  vulgarity 
was  that  person’s  leading  article,  and  prompt¬ 
ness  and  impudence  his  supporters. 

These  reflections  might  take  their  origin 
in  prejudice  on  the  part  ol  Jonas  Obby; 
but  that  gentleman  was  sincere  in  the  opi¬ 
nion,  and  dreaded  the  arrival  of  his  mor¬ 
row’s  visiter  in  a  proportionate  degree.  Yet 
he  was  not  obliged  to  make  much  of  his 
guest.  He  did  not  intend  to  ask  him  to  re¬ 
peat  his  call.  One  operation  would  rid  him 
of  the  disorder.  To-morrow  !  yes,  to-mor¬ 
row  would  set  all  to  rights  !  The  great¬ 
coat  would  be  suspended  on  its  accustomed 
peg, — his  umbrella  would  take  up  its  post 
m  its  stand, — and  the  book  would  at  last  be 
forwarded  to  the  next  member  on  the  list. 

In  these  consolatory  reflections  Mr.  Obby 
sank  into  early  repose  after  his  troubles. 
How  vain  they  were,  our  next  chapter  will 
perhaps  prove.  But  where  is  the  man  who, 
on  his  waking  pillow,  has  not  indulged  in 
dreams  illusory  as  those  of  slumber  ? — T.R. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  SULTAN,  AND  DOMESTIC 
MANNERS  OF  THE  TURKS,  IN  1836. 

By  Miss  Pardoe. 

[This  is  a  charming  work — such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  author  of  Traits 
and  Traditions  of  Portugal.  Accompanied  by 
her  father,  Miss  Pardoe  left  England  for  the 
East  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1835,  ill- 
tending  to  visit  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Halting  at  Constantinople,  our  fair  author 
soon  found  much  to  learn  and  relate  of  that 
magnificent  city.  Her  sojourn  there  was, 
consequently,  two  years  instead  of  as  many 
months.  During  her  stay,  she  not  only  in¬ 
spected  all  the  curiosities  of  Constantinople, 
but  went  round  about  her  walls,  to  sketch  the 
beautiful  lap  of  nature  in  which  lies  this  dia¬ 
dem  of  cities.  Of  the  “  domestic  life”  of  its 
inhabitants  too  Miss  Pardoe  presents  us  with 
an  interesting  picture,  novel  in  some  respects, 
and  we  doubt  not,  just  in  all  its  views  ;  for,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Turkish  cha¬ 
racter  has  been  cruelly  misrepresented  by  the 
majority  of  previous  travellers.  Of  all  its  gra¬ 
dations  we  find  in  Miss  Pardoe ’s  work  ably- 
drawn  portraits — from  the  Sultan  Mahmoud 
to  the  “  short-weight  ”  bakers  of  the  capital; 
as  a  few  extracts  will  show  :] 

A  Turkish  Dinner. 

The  room  was  a  perfect  square,  totally  un¬ 
furnished,  save  that  in  the  centre  of  the  floor 
was  spread  a  carpet,  on  which  stood  a  wooden 
frame,  about  two  feet  in  height,  supporting  an 
immense,  round,  plated  tray,  with  the  edge 
slightly  raised.  In  the  centre  of  the  tray  was 
placed  a  capacious  white  basin,  filled  with  a 


kind  of  cold  bread  soup  ;  and  around  it  were 
ranged  a  circle  of  small  porcelain  saucers, 
filled  with  sliced  cheese,  anchovies,  caviare, 
and  sweetmeats  of  every  description  :  among 
these  were  scattered  spoons  of  box-wood,  and 
goblets  of  pink  and  white  sherbet,  whose 
rose-scented  contents  perfumed  the  apartment. 
The  outer  range  of  the  tray  was  covered  with 
fragments  of  unleavened  bread,  torn  asunder; 
and  portions  of  the  Ramazan  cake,  a  dry, 
close,  sickly  kind  of  paste,  glazed  with  the 
whites  of  eggs,  and  strewed  over  with  ani¬ 
seeds. 

Our  party  was  a  numerous  one — the  aged 
nurse,  who  had  reared  the  children  of  the  fa¬ 
mily — the  orphan  boy  of  a  dead  son,  who,  with 
his  wife,  had  perished  by  plague  during  the 
previous  twelve  months — several  neighbours 
who  had  chosen  the  hour  of  dinner  to  make 
their  visits — a  very  pretty  friend  from  Scutari 
— and  a  very  plain  acquaintance  from  the 
house  of  death — the  widow  of  a  day — whose 
husband  had  expired  the  previous  morning, 
been  buried  the  same  evening,  and,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared,  forgotten  on  the  morrow ;  for  the 
“  disconsolate  widow”  had  come  forth  in  a 
pink  vest,  and  sky  blue  trousers,  with  rings 
on  her  fingers,  and  jewels  in  her  turban,  to 
seek  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  in  securing  some  valuable  shawls, 
and  sundry  diamonds  and  baubles  which  she 
had  possessed  before  her  marriage,  from  the 
grasp  of  the  decased’s  relatives. 

As  soon  as  the  serious  businesof  the  repast 
really  commenced,  that  is,  when  we  had  each 
possessed  ourselves  of  a  cushion,  and  squatted 
down  with  our  feet  under  us  round  the  dinner 
tray,  having  on  our  laps  linen  napkins  of 
about  two  yards  in  length  richly  fringed;  the 
room  was  literally  filled  with  slaves,  “  black, 
white,  and  grey,”  from  nine  years  old  to  fifty. 

Fish,  embedded  in  rice,  followed  the  side  or 
rather  circle  saucers  that  I  have  already  des¬ 
cribed  ;  and  of  most  of  which  I  sparingly  par¬ 
took,  as  the  only  answer  that  I  was  capable  of 
giving  to  the  unceasing  “  Eat,  eat,  you  are 
welcome,”  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  With 
the  fish,  the  spoons  came  into  play,  and  all 
were  immersed  in  the  same  dish;  but  I  must 
not  omit  to  add  that  this  custom  is  rendered 
less  revolting  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  by 
the  fact  that  each  individual  is  careful,  should 
the  plat  be  partaken  of  a  second  time,  (a  rare 
occurrence,  however,  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  changed),  always  to  confine 
herself  to  one  spot.  The  meat  and  poultry 
were  eaten  with  the  fingers;  each  individual 
fishing  up,  or  breaking  away,  what  pleased 
her  eye;  and  several  of  them  tearing  a  portion 
asunder,  and  handing  one  of  the  pieces  to  me 
as  a  courtesy,  with  which,  be  it  remarked, 
par  parenthese,  I  should  joyfully  have  dis¬ 
pensed.  Nineteen  dishes,  of  fish,  flesh,  fowl, 
pastry,  and  creams,  succeeding  each  other  in 
the  most  heterogenous  manner — the  salt  ful 
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lowing  Ihe  sweet,  and  the  stew  preceding  the 
custard — were  terminated  by  a  pyramid  of 
pillauf.  I  had  the  perseverance  to  sit  out  this 
elaborate  culinary  exhibition  ;  an  exertion 
which  is,  however,  by  no  means  required  of 
any  one,  by  the  observance  of  Turkish 
courtesy. 

As  we  rose  from  table,  a  slave  presented 
herself,  holding  a  basin  and  strainer  of 
wrought  metal,  while  a  second  poured  tepid 
water  over  our  hands,  from  an  elegantly  formed 
vase  of  the  same  materials ;  and  a  third 
handed  to  us  embroidered  napkins  of  great 
beauty,  of  which  I  really  availed  myself  with 
reluctance. 

Turkish  Beds, 

Our  beds  were  composed  of  mattresses  laid 
one  above  the  other  upon  the  floor,  and  these 
were  of  the  most  costly  description  ;  mine 
being  yellow  satin  brocaded  with  gold,  and 
that  of  my  companion  violet-coloured  velvet, 
richly  fringed.  A  Turkish  bed  is  arranged  in 
an  instant — the  mattresses  are  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  silk  gauze,  or  striped  muslin,  (my 
own  on  this  occasion  was  of  the  former  mate¬ 
rial) — half  a  dozen  pillows  of  various  forms 
and  sizes  are  heaped  up  at  the  head,  all  in 
richly  embroidered  muslin  cases,  through 
which  the  satin  containing  the  down  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen — and  a  couple  of  wadded  cover¬ 
lets  are  laid  at  the  feet,  carefully  folded :  no 
second  sheet  is  considered  necessary,  as  the 
coverlets  are  lined  with  fine  white  linen. 
Those  which  were  provided  for  us  were  of  pale 
blue  silk,  worked  with  rose-coloured  flowers. 

At  the  lower  end  of  every  Turkish  room 
are  large  closets  for  the  reception  of  the  bed¬ 
ding  ;  and  the  slaves  no  sooner  ascertain  that 
you  have  risen,  than  half  a  dozen  of  them 
enter  the  apartment,  and  in  five  minutes  every 
vestige  of  your  couch  has  disappeared — you 
hurry  from  the  bed  to  the  bath,  whence  you 
cannot  possibly  escape  in  less  than  two  hours 
— and  the  business  of  the  day  is  then  generally 
terminated  for  a  Turkish  lady.  All  that  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  is  to  sit  under  the  covering 
of  the  tandour,  passing  the  beads  of  a  per¬ 
fumed  chaplet  rapidly  through  the  fingers — 
arranging  and  re-arranging  the  head-dress 
and  ornaments — or  to  put  on  the  yashmac 
and  feridjhe ,  and  sally  forth,  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  slaves,  to  pay  visits  to  favourite 
friends;  either  on  foot,  in  yellow  boots  reach¬ 
ing  UP  *°  swell  of  the  leg,  over  which  a 
slipper  of  the  same  colour  is  worn ;  or  in  an 
araba,  or  carriage  of  the  country,  all  paint, 
gilding,  and  crimson  cloth,  nestled  among 
cushions,  and  making  more  use  of  her  eyes 
than  any  being  on  earth  save  a  Turkish  woman 
would,  with  the  best  inclination  in  the  world, 
be  able  to  accomplish;  such  finished  coquetry 
I  never  before  witnessed  as  that  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  ladies  in  the  street.  As  the  Araba  moves 
slowly  along,  the  feridjhe  is  flung  back  to 


display  its  white  silk  lining  and  bullion  tas¬ 
sels  ;  and,  should  a  group  of  handsome  men 
be  clustered  on  the  pathway,  that  instant  is 
accidentally  chosen  for  arranging  th eyashmac. 
The  dark-eyed  dames  of  Spain,  accomplished 
as  they  are  in  the  art,  never  made  more  use  of 
the  graceful  veil  than  do  the  orientals  of  the 
jealous  yashmac. 

Characteristics  of  Constantinople. 

To  the  eye,  Turkey  is,  indeed,  all  that  has 
been  described,  gorgeous,  glowing,  and  mag¬ 
nificent  ;  the  very  position  of  its  capital  seems 
to  claim  for  it  the  proud  title  of  the  u  Queen 
of  Cities.”  Throned  on  its  seven  hills,  mir¬ 
rored  in  the  blue  beauty  of  the  Bosphorus — 
that  glorious  strait  which  links  the  land¬ 
locked  harbour  of  Stamboul  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Euxine — uniting  two  divisions  of  the  earth 
in  its  golden  grasp — lording  it  over  the  clas¬ 
sic  and  dusky  mountains  of  Asia,  and  the 
laughing  shores  of  Europe — the  imagination 
cannot  picture  a  site  or  scene  of  more  perfect 
beauty.  But  the  morale  of  the  Turkish  em¬ 
pire  is  less  perfect  than  its  terrestrial  position; 
it  possesses  the  best  conducted  people  with 
the  worst  conducted  government— ministers 
accessible  to  bribes  —  public  functionaries 
practised  in  chicane — a  court  without  con¬ 
sistency,  and  a  population  without  energy. 

All  these  things  are,  however,  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  cannot,  consequently,  escape  the 
notice  of  any  observant  traveller.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  the  picture  that  has  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked  and  neglected.  And  yet 
who  that  regards,  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  the 
moral  state  of  Turkey,  can  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  absence  of  capital  crime,  the  contented 
and  even  proud  feelings  of  the  lower  ranks, 
and  the  absence  of  all  assumption  and 
haughtiness  among  the  higher  ? 

Constantinople,  with  a  population  of  six 
hundred  thousand  souls,  has  a  police  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  No  street  riots  rouse 
the  quiet  citizens  from  their  evening  cogita¬ 
tions —  no  gaming-house  vomits  forth  its 
throng  of  despairing  or  of  exulting  votaries — 
no  murders  frighten  slumber  from  the  pillows 

of  the  timid,  “  making  night  hideous” _ no 

ruined  speculator  terminates  his  losses  and 
his  life  at  the  same  instant,  and  thus  be¬ 
queathes  a  double  misery  to  his  survivors — no 
inebriated  mechanic  reels  homeward  to  wreak 
his  drunken  temper  on  his  trembling  wife — 
the  Kavashlir,  or  police  of  the  capital,  are  ra¬ 
ther  lor  show  than  use. 

From  dusk  the  streets  are  silent,  save  when 
their  echoes  are  awakened  by  the  footfalls  of 
some  individual  who  passes,  accompanied  by 
his  servant  bearing  a  lantern,  on  an  errand 
of  business  or  pleasure.  Without  these  lan¬ 
terns,  no  person  can  stir,  as  the  streets  of  the 
city  are  not  lighted,  and  so  ill  paved  that  it 
would  be  not  only  difficult,  but  almost  dange¬ 
rous,  to  traverse  them  in  the  dark.  If  occa- 
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sionally  some  loud  voice  of  dispute,  or  some 
ringing  peal  of  laughter,  should  scare  the  si¬ 
lence  of  night,  it  is  sure  to  be  the  voice  or 
the  laughter  of  an  European,  for  the  Turk  is 
never  loud,  even  in  his  mirth;  a  quiet,  inter¬ 
nal  chuckle,  rather  seen  upon  the  lips  than 
sensible  to  the  ear,  is  his  greatest  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  enjoyment ;  and  while  the  excitable 
Greek  occasionally  almost  shrieks  out  his  hi¬ 
larity,  the  Musselmaun  will  look  on  quietly, 
with  the  smile  about  his  mouth,  and  the 
sparkle  in  his  eye,  which  are  the  only  tokens 
of  his  anticipation  in  the  jest. 

Tenderness  to  Animals. 

To  all  the  brute  creation  the  Turks  are  not 
only  merciful  but  ministering  friends;  and  to 
so  great  an  extent  do  they  cany  this  tender¬ 
ness  towards  the  inferior  animals,  that  they 
will  not  kill  an  unweaned  lamb,  in  order  to 
spare  unnecessary  suffering  to  the  mother  ; 
and  an  English  sportsman,  who  had  been  un¬ 
successful  in  the  chaise,  having,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  in  firing  off  his  piece  previously  to  dis¬ 
embarking  from  his  caique,  brought  down  a 
gull  that  was  sailing  above  his  head,  was  re¬ 
proached  by  his  rowers  with  as  much  horror 
and  emphasis  as  though  he  had  been  guilty 
of  homicide. 

I  have  elsewhere  remarked  on  the  singu¬ 
lar  impunity  enjoyed  by  the  aquatic  birds 
which  throng  the  harbour  of  Constantinople, 
and  sport  among  the  shipping ;  on  the  divers, 
that  may  be  knocked  down  by  the  oar  of 
every  passing  caique,  so  fearless  are  they  of 
human  vicinity;  and  the  gulls,  which  cluster 
like  pigeons  ou  the  roofs  of  the  houses— on 
the  porpoises  that  crowd  the  port,  and  the 
dogs  that  haunt  the  streets.  It  may  not  be 
unamusing  to  state  the  forfeit  inflicted  on  an 
individual  for  destroying  one  of  these  animals, 
as  it  is  both  curious  and  characteristic.  The 
dead  dog  is  hung  up  by  the  tail  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suffer  his  nose  to  touch  the 
ground  ;  and  his  murderer  is  compelled  to 
cover  him  entirely  with  corn  or  millet  seed, 
which  is  secured  by  the  proper  authorities, 
and  distributed  to  the  poor.  This  ceremony 
generally  costs  the  delinquent  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  piastres. 

Turkish  Cemeteries. 

The  superiority  of  the  Turkish  cemeteries 
over  those  of  Europe  may  be  accounted  for  in 
several  ways.  Their  head-stones  are  more 
picturesque  and  various — their  situation  better 
chosen — and,  above  all  things  the  Mussul- 
maun  never  disturbs  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
There  is  no  burying  and  re-burying  on  the 
same  spot,  as  with  us.  The  remains  of  the 
departed  are  sacred. 

When  a  body  is  committed  to  the  earth, 
the  priest  plants  a  cypress  at  the  head,  and 
another  at  the  foot,  of  the  grave ;  and  hence 
those  far-spreading  forests,  those  bough  over¬ 


canopied  cities  of  the  dead,  which  form  so 
remarkable  a  feature  in  Turkish  scenery. 
Should  only  one  tree  in  six  survive,  enough 
still  remain  to  form  a  dense  and  solemn  grove; 
but  the  Turks  have  a  singular  superstition 
with  regard  to  those  that,  instead  of  lancing 
their  tall  heads  towards  the  sky,  take  a  down¬ 
ward  bend,  as  though  they  would  fain  return 
to  the  earth  from  whence  they  sprang ;  they 
hold  that  these  imply  the  damnation  of  the 
soul  whose  mortal  remains  they  overshadow ; 
and  as,  from  the  closeness  with  which  they 
are  planted,  and  their  consequent  number, 
such  accidents  are  by  no  means  rare,  it  must 
be  at  best  a  most  uncomfortable  creed. 

Where  the  acacia  trees  blossom  in  their 
beauty,  and  shed  their  withered  flowers  upon 
a  plain  of  graves  on  the  right  hand,  immedi¬ 
ately  in  a  line  with  the  European  cemetery,  is 
the  burial  ground  of  the  Armenians.  It  is  a 
thickly-peopled  spot;  and  as  you  wander  be¬ 
neath  the  leafy  bows  of  the  scented  acacias, 
and  thread  your  way  among  the  tombs,  you 
are  struck  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  inscrip¬ 
tions.  The  noble  Armenian  character  is 
graven  deeply  into  the  stone;  name  and  date 
are  duly  set  forth ;  but  that  which  renders  an 
Armenian  slab  (for  there  is  not  a  head-stone 
throughout  the  cemetery)  peculiar  and  dis¬ 
tinctive,  is  the  singular  custom  that  has  ob¬ 
tained  among  this  people  of  chisselling  upon 
the  tomb  the  emblem  of  the  trade  or  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  deceased. 

Thus  the  priest  is  distinguished  even  be¬ 
yond  the  grave  by  the  mitre  that  surmounts 
liis  name — the  diamond  merchant  by  a  group 
of  ornaments — the  money-changer  by  a  pair 
of  scales — the  florist  by  a  knot  of  flowers— 
besides  many  more  ignoble  hieroglyphics, 
such  as  the  razor  of  the  barber,  the  shears  of 
the  tailor,  and  others  of  this  class;  and, 
where  the  calling  is  one  that  may  have  been 
followed  by  either  sex,  a  book,  placed  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  appropriate  emblem,  distin- 
guishes  the  grave  of  the  man. 

Nor  is  this  all :  the  victims  of  a  violent 
death  have  also  their  distinctive  mark  —  andl 
more  than  one  tomb  in  this  extraordinary  bu¬ 
rial  place  presents  you  with  the  headless 
trunk  of  an  individual,  from  whose  severed 
throat  the  gushing  blood  is  spirting  upwards 
like  a  founding,  while  the  head  itself  is  pil¬ 
lowed  on  the  clasped  hands !  Many  of  the 
more  ancient  among  the  tombs  are  very  richly 
and  elaborately  wrought,  but  nearly  all  the 
modern  ones  are  perfectly  simple ;  and  you 
seldom  pass  the  spot  without  seeing  groups 
of  people  seated  upon  the  graves  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  talking,  and  even  smok¬ 
ing.  Death  has  no  gloom  for  the  natives  of 
the  East. 

The  Turkish  cemetery  stretches  along  the 
slope  of  the  hill  behind  the  barrack,  and  de¬ 
scends  far  into  the  valley.  Its  thickly  planted 
cypresses  form  a  dense  shade,  beneath  which 
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the  tall  head-stones  gleam  out  white  and 
ghastly.  The  grove  is  intersected  by  foot¬ 
paths,  and  here  and  there  a  green  glade  lets 
in  the  sunshine,  to  glitter  upon  many  a  gilded 
tomb.  Plunge  into  the  thick  darkness  of  the 
more  covered  spots,  and  for  a  moment  you 
will  almost  think  that  you  stand  amid  the 
ruins  of  some  devastated  city.  You  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  what  appear  for  an  instant  to  be 
the  myriad  fragments  of  some  mighty  whole 
— but  the  gloom  has  deceived  you — you  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  Nekropolis — a  City  of  the 
Dead.  Those  chisselled  blocks  of  stone  that 
lie  prostrate  at  your  feet,  or  lean  heavily  on 
one  side  as  if  about  to  fall,  and  which  at  the 
first  glance  have  seemed  to  you  to  be  the 
shivered  portions  of  some  mighty  column — 
those  turban-crowned  shafts  which  rise  on 
all  sides — those  gilt  and  let  tered  slabs  erected 
beside  them — are  memorials  of  the  departed 
— the  first  are  of  ancient  date;  the  earth  has 
become  loosened  at  their  base,  and  they  have 
lost  their  hold — the  others  tell  their,  own  tale; 
the  bearded  Moslem  sleeps  beside  his  wife — 
the  turban  surmounting  his  head  stone,  and 
the  rose-branch  carved  on  hers,  define  their 
sex,  while  the  record  of  their  years  and  virtues 
is  engraven  beneath.  Would  you  know  more  ? 
Note  the  form  and  folds  of  the  turban,  and 
you  will  learn  the  rank  and  profession  of  the 


deceased — here  lies  the  man-  of  law — and 
there  rests  the  Pasha — the  soldier  slumbers 
yonder,  and  close  beside  you  repose  the  ashes 
of  the  priest — here  and  there,  scattered  over 
the  burial-ground,  you  may  distinguish  seve¬ 
ral  head-stones  from  which  the  turbans  have 
been  recently  struck  off — so  recently  that  the 
severed  stone  is  not  yet  weather-stained ; 
they  mark  the  graves  of  the  Janissaries,  de¬ 
secrated  by  order  of  the  Sultan  after  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  their  body  ;  who  himself  stood  by 
while  a  portion  of  the  work  was  going  forward; 
and  the  mutilated  turbans  that  are  half  buried 
in  the  long  grass  beside  these  graves  are 
imperishable  witnesses  to  their  disgrace — a 
disgrace  which  was  extended  even  beyond 
the  grave,  and  whose  depth  of  ignominy  can 
only  be  understood  in  a  country  where  the 
dead  are  objects  of  peculiar  veneration. 

Those  raised  terraces  inclosed  within  a 
railing  are  family  burial-places  ;  and  the  mi¬ 
niature  column  crowned  with  a  fez,  painted 
in  bright  scarlet,  records  the  rest  of  some  in¬ 
fant  Effendi.  At  the  base  of  many  of  the 
shafts  are  stones  hollowed  out  to  contain 
water,  which  are  carefully  filled,  during  the 
warm  season,  by  pious  individuals,  for  the 
supply  of  the  birds,  or  any  wandering 
animals. 

The  Turks  have  a  strange  superstition  at- 
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tached  to  this  cemetery.  They  believe  that 
on  particular  anniversaries  sparks  of  fire  exude 
from  many  of  the  graves,  and  lose  themselves 
among  the  boughs  of  the  cypresses.  The 
idea  is  at  least  highly  poetical. 


popular  &ntt<juttte£L 

pedlar’s  acre. 

Popular  names  of  localities  often  take  their 
rise  in  error, con  fused  with  some  portion  of  truth. 
On  this  fact,  our  metropolis  and  its  suburbs 
present  many  instances  ;  perhaps  none  more 
striking  than  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Pedlar’s 
Acre,  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth.  This  place 
is  a  spot  of  ground  near  Westminster  Bridge; 
it  contains  an  acre  and  nineteen  poles, 
and  is  the  property  of  the  parish.  Its  name, 
“  Pedlar’s  Acre,”  is  referred  to  its  having  been 
given  by  a  pedlar,  on  condition  that  his  picture 
with  that  of  his  deg,  be  perpetually  preserved 
in  painted  glass,  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
church ;  in  corroboration  of  which,  reference 
is  made  to  such  a  representation  in  the  south 
east  window  of  the  middle  aisle  of  Lambeth 
church,  as  shown  in  the  Engraving.  It  has 
been  suggested,  however,  and  with  great  pro¬ 
bability,  that  this  picture  was  intended  rather 
as  a  rebus  on  the  name  of  the  benefactor, 
(Chapman,)  than  to  be  descriptive  of  his  trade, 
and  this  suggestion  is  strengthened  by  an 
apposite  fact.  In  the  church  of  Swaffam,  in 
Norfolk  is  the  portrait  of  John  Chapman,  a 
great  benefactor  to  that  parish  ;  and  the  device 
of  a  pedlar  and  his  pack  occurs  in  several 
parts  of  the  church,  which  circumstauce  has 
given  rise  to  nearly  the  same  tradition  at 
Swaffam  as  at  Lambeth.* 

The  tradition  is  likewise  invalidated  by  the 
circumstance  of  this  piece  of  ground  not 
having  been  originally  named  “  Pedlar’s  Acre,” 
which  would  in  all  probability  have  been  the 
case,  had  its  donor  been  a  pedlar.  From  the 
parish  register  we  gather  that  the  above  ground 
was  first  called  the  Church  Hope  or  Hopys. 
The  same  authority  states  it  to  have  been  left 
by  “  a  person  unknown,”  in  1504.  It  was 
then  let  at  only  26'.  8c?.  per  annum  ;  in  1752, 
it  was  leased  at  100/.  per  annum,  and  a  fine 
of  800/.  ;  and,  in  1820,  it  was  estimated  at 
250/.  a  year;  so  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  origin  of  this  gift,  it  has  proved  a  pro¬ 
ductive  benefaction  to  the  parish. 

There  is,  probably,  no  parish  in  the  su¬ 
burbs  of  London  of  greater  interest  than 
Lambeth.  Its  church  abounds  with  memo¬ 
rials  of  celebrated  persons  ;  and  its  venerable 
palace,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  the 
Mirror,  has  been  the  abode  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  characters  in  ecclesiastical 
history. 

#  Preface  to  Hearue’s  edition  of  Caii  Antiqui- 
latcs,  p.  84. 
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ANGLING — PRO  AND  CON. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  his  Salmonta,  thus 
describes  the  advantages  of  angling  to  the 
philosopher,  the  lover  of  nature,  and  the  man 
of  feeling!  “  It  carries  us  into  the  most 
vivid  and  beautiful  scenery  of  nature,  among 
the  mountain  lakes,  and  the  clear  and  lovely 
streams  that  gush  from  the  highest  ranges  of 
elevated  hills,  or  that  make  their  way  through 
the  cavities  of  calcareous  strata.  How  de¬ 
lightful,  in  the  early  spring,  after  the  dull 
and  tedious  time  of  winter,  to  wander  forth 
by  some  clear  stream,  to  see  the  leaf  bursting 
from  the  purple  bud,  to  wander  upon  the 
fresh  turf  below  the  shade  of  trees,  whose 
bright  blossoms  are  filled  with  the  music  of 
the  bee,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  to 
view  the  gaudy  flies  sparkling  like  gems  in 
the  sunbeam,  to  hear  the  twittering  of  the 
water-birds,”  with  many  similar  sights  and 
sounds,  and  to  finish  all  by  hooking  a  salmon, 
and  carrying  him  home  in  a  basket. 

All  this  is  very  well  for  Sir  Humphry. 
Yet,  as  Esop  says,  if  lions  could  paint,  or 
salmon  either,  we  should  probably  hear  a 
different  account  of  the  rapturous  nature  of 
human  huntings  and  fishings.  We  premise 
that  we  are  not  Quixotic  enough  to  venture  a 
syllable  against  the  humanity,  wisdom,  and 
necessity  of  angling ;  that  we  are  not  so 
utterly  ignorant  of  human  nature  as  to  expect 
that  an  angler  can  be  converted  any  more 
than  a  Jacobin  ;  or  so  singularly  illogical  as 
to  argue,  that  fish  can  feel  a  hook  through  a 
jaw  or  a  nostril ;  or  that  whether  they  can 
feel  or  not,  the  question  should  in  the  least 
impede  the  sport  of  either  gentlemen  or  ladies 
in  hooking  them  for  the  mere  sport  of  the 
angler.  Yet  without  attempting  to  rival  the 
picturesque  of  the  philosopher,  may  we  not 
suppose  a  salmon  with  the  pen  in  his  gills 
inditing  some  such  state  of  the  case  as  this. 

“  After  having  wintered  in  the  central 
region  of  the  Atlantic,  in  a  depth  of  about 
ten  miles,  which  no  storm  could  disturb,  and 
where  the  smoothness  of  the  sands,  the  calm¬ 
ness  of  the  water,  and  the  luxuriant  richness 
and  variety  of  vegetation  made  the  most 
delightful  life  for  nine  months  of  the  year, 
while  all  on  the  surface  was  raging  tempest 
or  bitter  frost,  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
my  offspring  in  the  river  in  which  I  first  saw 
the  light,  drove  me  most  reluctantly  upwards. 
As  our  column  of  about  a  hundred  millions 
approached  the  shores,  we  found  sufficient 
reason  to  regret  the  delightful  regions  which 
we  had  left  below.  Instead  of  the  pure 
water  in  which  it  was  a  luxury  to  move,  we 
shrunk  from  the  half  warm,  half  corrupt 
surface ;  we  were  disgusted  by  the  smell  of 
the  decayed  vegetation  poured  down  by  the 
rivers,  and  were  all  but  choked  by  the  mire 
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which  discoloured  the  emerald  clearness  of 
the  ocean  for  leagues.  At  last  we  reached 
our  allotted  rivers  ;  but  here  new  evils  awaited 
us  ;  vast  troops  of  dog-fish,  sharks,  and  seals, 
awaited  our  coming,  rushed  upon  us,  and 
•devoured  thousands  before  our  eyes.  But 
our  numbers  were  incalculable,  and  we  pushed 
on.  At  length  I  shot  up  my  native  stream, 
and  on  gliding  into  the  nook  where  I  was 
born,  felt  some  of  the  sensations  natural  to 
home.  As  I  was  the  largest  and  most  power¬ 
ful  tenant  of  the  stream,  I  had  no  fear  of 
rivalry ;  I  swept  through  all  its  depths  and 
recesses  with  the  delight  of  novelty,  tasted 
its  fresh  herbage,  sheltered  myself  from  the 
heat  under  the  shade  of  its  drooping  willows, 
and  at  will  sported  in  the  sun.  But  one  day, 
as  I  was  darting  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow 
and  the  rapture  of  full  animation,  through 
the  centre  of  the  stream  that  rippled  in  silver 
under  a  breeze  perfumed  with  the  fragrance 
of  a  thousand  flowers,  I  was  startled  by  the 
sight  of  a  monster  such  as  I  had  never  seen 
before.  It  was  of  indescribable  uglinesss. 
Instead  of  the  brilliant  sheathing,  the  dia¬ 
mond  scale,  and  the  rainbow  painting,  to 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  in  the  tribes 
of  the  ocean,  its  clothing  was  of  the  colour 
of  the  dingiest  mire.  Instead  of  the  light¬ 
ening  rapidity,  ease,  and  grace,  of  the  fin,  it 
rowed,  or  rather  tottered,  on  two  singularly 
shapeless  props ;  its  employment  seemed  as 
idiotic  as  its  figure  was  deformed.  It  stood 
sometimes  gazing  at  the  sun,  sometimes  at 
the  water,  stretching  out  its  arms  alternately 
with  a  look  of  dull  intenseness,  and  holding 
a  long  reed  which  it  helplessly  waved  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  like  one  of  the  willows 
under  the  breeze.  My  first  sensation  was 
alarm,  but  I  saw  that  the  monster  dreaded 
the  water,  and  I  despised  him  for  his  impo¬ 
tence.  My  next  was  disgust  at  his  deformity. 
I  gave  a  final  glance,  dashed  the  waters  with 
my  tail  in  scorn,  and  darted  away.  But  let 
my  folly  be  all  told.  That  glance  was  fatal. 
I  saw  at  the  same  moment,  just  touching  the 
waters,  one  of  the  most  delightful  flies  that 
imagination  had  ever  shaped  for  the  banquet 
of  an  epicure.  I  was  an  epicure.  And  his 
blue  wing,  purple  body,  and  golden  crest, 
would  have  fascinated  the  most  self-denying 
eye.  I  was  young,  rash,  ardent,  and  hungry. 
I  made  but  one  spring  at  the  temptation, 
and  seized  it  at  the  moment.  But  to  my 
inexpressible  surprise  I  felt  a  singularly 
sharp  pang  in  the  very  act  of  seizure.  I 
plunged  instantly  into  the  depths  of  the 
river :  but  the  pang  was  there  and  every 
where.  Still  I  plunged  on.  But  I  suddenly 
found  a  strange  check.  At  once  furious  and 
frightened,  1  plunged  on.  But  the  check 
grew  more  powerful  as  I  grew  exhausted. 
And  at  last,  yielding  to  fate,  I  found  myself 
rapidly  drawn  back  through  the  channel  which 
I  had  traversed  with  such  speed.  The  sen¬ 


sation  in  my  throat  now  grew  more  torturing 
than  ever.  At  last,  judge  of  my  horror,  when 
I  saw  the  monster  standing  on  the  bank 
above  me.  *His  miry  covering  seemed  more 
miry  than  ever,  the  props  on  which  he  tot¬ 
tered  more  tottering,  but  his  countenance 
was  distended  with  a  hideous  look  of  triumph. 
It  was  not  hunger  like  my  own  about  to  be 
satiated,  for  the  wretch  had  a  rotundity  of 
stomach  which  showed  that,  he  was  already 
gorged.  It  was  not  poverty  about  to  make 
gain  of  me,  for  I  saw  it  throw  coin  to  a  crowd 
of  young  monsters  standing  on  naked  props, 
to  venture  into  the  water  where  I  lay  and  seize 
me.  It  was  sport.  That  detestable  passion 
which  belongs  to  such  two-legged  monsters 
alone  ;  the  unaccountable  disregard  of  others’ 
pain,  the  unaccountable  enjoyment  of  seeing 
a  creature  endowed  with  a  thousand  faculties 
of  life  and  pleasure  finishing  them  all  in 
agony.  I  was  in  torture.  But  the  more  I 
writhed  the  more  the  monster  was  evidently 
delighted.  Every  fibre  of  my  throat  was 
torn.  1  felt  alternately  the  deadliest  chill 
and  the  most  scorching  flame.  My  eyes 
started  from  their  sockets.  My  heart  panted 
in  wild  spasms.  My  flesh  quivered  as  if 
poison  had  been  dropped  on  every  scale.  A 
sudden  and  violent  pull,  which  forced  the 
steel  into  my  very  brain,  dragged  me  on  the 
bank.  Here  I  felt  a  new  scene  of  misery. 
In  the  next  moment  my  whole  frame  burned 
as  if  coated  in  fire.  The  air,  no  longer  soft¬ 
ened  by  the  water,  seemed  to  me  all  flame. 
The  sun,  untempered  by  the  shade,  looked  a 
vast  furnace  stooping  from  the  sky.  The 
horrors  of  that  moment  defy  all  conception. 
Fortunately  they  were  brief — life  could  bear 
no  more — I  gave  one  wild  convulsion,  and 
lost  all  sense  of  being.  Yet  as  I  gave  my 
last  groan  I  could  faintly  hear  a  ‘  hurrah,’ 
and  the  words,  ‘  a  five-and-twenty  pounds 
fish  at  least — capital  sport !’  uttered  by  the 
crowd  of  monsters  in  mire  round  me. 

“  How  long  I  remained  in  this  condition 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  but  I  began 
to  feel  a  sudden  sensation  of  life.  I  looked 
round  and  saw  myself  in  a  basket  on  a  bed 
of  wet  grass,  whose  coolness  and  moisture 
had  probably  restored  me.  I  now  saw  the 
monster  take  the  basket  from  his  back,  and, 
laying  it  on  the  ground,  wipe  his  heavy 
brows,  and  mutter  ‘  confoundedly  ohot,  and 
five  miles  more  to  walk.  It  was  good  sport, 
no  doubt,  to  catch  this  fine  fellow  ;  but  I  am 
sick  of  fish.  I  have  had  fish  enough  since  I 
came  on  this  stupid  visit  to  make  me  loathe 
the  sight  of  it  on  the  table.  Well,  I  dine  at 
the  corporation  feast  to-day.  This  fellow  will 
cut  a  figure  among  the  turtle  and  turbot.  To 
the  corporation  he  shall  go.’  As  I  looked  at 
the  monster’s  bloated  visage,  and  heard  his 
reckless  speech  a  throb  of  indignation  shot 
through  me.  What !  was  I  to  be  curtailed 
of  my  existence,  mutilated  and  mangled  only 
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to  fill  the  stomachs  of  a  herd  of  clowns, 
already  pampered  with  gluttony?  Indigna¬ 
tion  gave  me  new  strength.  I  made  one 
tremendous  bound,  sprang  up  in  the  mon¬ 
ster’s  face,  and  to  my  measureless  joy  felt 
that  I  descended  in  the  river.  One  thing 
alone  was  now  wanting  to  my  triumph.  It 
was  not  wanting  long.  The  monster,  startled 
by  my  parting  blow,  lost  his  balance,  toppled 
off  the  bank,  and  fell  headlong  into  the  stream. 
He  roared  like  a  bull,  and  struggled  like  a 
sea-horse.  But  the  stream  was  strong,  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  him, 
side  by  side,  for  several  hundred  yards  dowu 
the  river.  At  length  the  crowd  of  monsters 
whom  his  cries  had  brought,  running  along 
the  bank,  dragged  him  out  in  the  midst  of 
peals  of  laughter.  He  was  more  miry  than 
ever,  his  face  was  all  duck-weed  and  dismay; 
and  without  basket,  rod,  or  hat,  terrified, 
dripping,  and  half  drowned,  he  looked  the 
most  helpless  and  ridiculous  of  all  possible 
monsters.  I  left  him,  with  a  dash  of  my 
tail  that  ploughed  up  the  water,  in  scorn, 
and  sailed  away  for  my  old  loved  haunts  in 
the  Atlantic,  From  time  to  time  I  turned  to 
gaze  on  the  scene  of  the  monster’s  discom¬ 
fiture,  where  I  saw  the  crowd  carrying  him 
away,  and  uttering  roars  of  laughter,  till  all 
was  lost  in  distance  and  silence ;  and  I  in¬ 
haled  alone  the  living  breeze,  and  saw  before 
me  the  sapphire  stream  bending  over  the 
majesty  of  ocean.” — [From  the  clever  JVorld 
we  Live  in — Blackwood's  Magazine .] 


From  infancy  to  utmost  age. 

What  is  man’s  line  of  pilgrim  ige? 

The  pathway  to  Death’s  portal : 

The  moment  we  begin  to  be. 

We  enter  ou  the  agony  ; — 

The  dead  are  the  immortal ; 

They  live  not  on  expiring  breath. 

They  only  are  exempt  from  death. 

Cloud-atoms,  sparkles  of  a  falling  star. 

Dew-drops,  or  films  of  gossamer  we  are  : 

What  can  the  state  beyond  us  be  ? 

Life? — Death  ? — Ah  !  no — a  greater  mystery ; — 
What  thought  hath  not  conceived,  ear  heard,  eye 
seen  ; 

Perfect  existence  from  a  point  begun  ; 

Part  of  what  God’s  eternity  hath  been  ; 

Whole  immortality  belongs  to  none 
But  Him,  the  first,  the  last,  the  Only  One. 

James  Montgomery. 
The  Mount,  near  Sheffield,  June  5,  1837. 

Metropolitan. 
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SCENE — FLEET 


EMBLEMS. 


An  evening-cloud,  in  brief  suspense. 

Was  hither  driven  and  thither ; 

It  came  I  know  not  whence. 

It  went  I  know  not  whither: 

I  watch’d  it  changing  in  the  wind. 

Size,  semblance,  shape  and  hue, 

Fading  and  lessening,  till  behind 
It  left  no  3peck  in  heaven’s  deep  blue. 

Amidst  the  marshall’d  host  of  night. 

Shone  a  uew  star  supremely  bright ! 

With  marvelling  eye,  well-pleased  to  err, 

I  hail’d  the  prodigy  ; — anon. 

It  fell ; — it  fell  like  Lucifer, 

A  flash,  a  blaze,  a  train — ’twas  gone  ! 

And  then  I  sought  in  vain  its  place 
Throughout  the  infinite  of  space. 

Dew-drops,  at  day-spring,  deck’d  a  line 
Of  gossamer,  so  frail,  so  fine, 

A  fly's  wing  shook  it :  round  and  clear. 

As  if  by  fairy-fingers  strung, 

Like  orient  pearls,  at  Beauty’s  ear. 

In  trembling  brilliancy  they  hung 
Upon  a  rosy  briar,  whose  bloom 
Shed  nectar  round  them  and  perfume  : 

Ere  long,  exhaled  in  limpid  air, 

Some  mingled  with  the  breath  of  morn. 
Some  slid  down  singly,  here  and  there. 

Like  tears,  by  their  own  weight  o’erborn  ; 

At  length  the  film  itself  collapsed,  and  where 
The  pageant  glittered,  lo  ;  a  naked  thorn. 

What  are  the  living  ?  Hark  1  a  sound 
From  grave  and  cradle  crying. 

By  earth  and  ocean  echoed  round,— 

"  The  living  are  the  dying  1” 


[From  the  Pichwich  Papers."] 

lt  It  strikes  me,  Sam,”  said  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick,  leaning  over  the  iron-rail  at  the  stair¬ 
head,  “  It  strikes  me,  Sam,  that  imprison¬ 
ment  for  debt  is  scarcely  any  punishment  at 
all.” 

“  Think  not,  sir  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

“  You  see  how  these  fellows  drink,  and 
smoke,  and  roar,”  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
“  It’s  quite  impossible  that  they  can  mind  it 
much.” 

“  Ay,  that’s  just  the  very  thing,  sir,”  re¬ 
joined  Sam,  “  they  don't  mind  it;  it’s  a 
reg’lar  holiday  to  them — all  porter  and  sket- 
tles.  It’s  the  t’other  vuns  as  gets  done  over 
vith  this  sort  o’thing :  them  down-hearted 
fellers  as  can’t  svig  avay  at  the  beer,  nor 
play  skettles  neither ;  them  as  vould  pay  if 
they  could,  and  gets  low  by  being  boxed  up. 
I’ll  tell  you  wot  it  is,  sir  ;  them  as  is  always 
a  idlin’  in  public  houses  it  don’t  damage  at 
all,  and  them  as  is  alvays  a  vorkin’  ven  (hey 
can,  it  damages  too  much.  ‘  It’s  unekal,* 
as  my  father  used  to  say  ven  his  grog  worn’t 
made  half-and-half — ‘  It’s  unekal,  and  that's 
the  fault  on  it.’  ” 

“  I  think  you’re  right,  Sam,’’  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  after  a  few  moments’  reflection, 
“  quite  right.” 

“  P’raps,  now  and  then,  there’s  some 
honest  people  as  likes  it,”  observed  Mr. 
Weller,  in  a  ruminative  tone,  <(  but  I  never 
heerd  o’  one  as  I  can  call  to  mind,  ’cept  the 
little,  dirty-faced  man  in  the  brown  coat,  and 
that  was  force  of  habit.” 

“  And  who  was  he  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick. 

“  Vy,  that’s  just  the  wery  point  as  no¬ 
body  never  know’d,”  replied  Sam. 

“  But  what  did  he  do?” 

“  Vy  he  did  wot  many  men  as  has  been 
much  better  know’d  has  done  in  their  time, 
sir,”  replied  Sam,  “  he  run  a  match  against 
the  constable,  and  vun  it.” 
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“  In  other  words,  1  suppose, ”  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  “  he  got  into  debt  ?” 

“  Just  that,  sir/’  replied  Sam,  u  and  in 
course  o’  time  he  come  here  in  consekens. 
It  warn’t  much — execution  for  nine  pound 
nothin’,  multiplied  by  five  for  costs  ;  but 
hows’ever  here  he  stopped  for  seventeen 
year.  If  he  got  any  wrinkles  in  his  face, 
they  was  stopped  up  vith  the  dirt,  for  both 
the  dirty  face  and  the  brown  coat  wos  just 
the  same  at  the  end  o’  thut  time  as  they  wos 
at  the  beginnin’.  He  wos  a  wery  peaceful 
inoffendin’  little  creetur,  and  wos  nlvays  a 
bustlin’  about  for  somebody,  or  placin’ 
rackets  and  never  vinnin’ ;  till  at  last  the 
turnkeys  they  got  quite  fond  on  him,  and  he 
wos  in  the  lodge  ev’ry  night,  a  chattering 
vith  ’em,  and  tellin’  stories,  and  all  that 
’ere.  Vun  night  he  wos  in  there  as  usual, 
alone  vith  a  wery  old  friend  of  his,  as  wos 
on  the  lock,  ven  he  says  all  of  a  sudden, 

*  I  ain’t  seen  the  market  outside,  Bill,’  he 
says  (Fleet  Market  wos  there  at  that  time) 
— ‘  I  ain’t  seen  the  market  outside,  Bill,’ 
he  says,  ‘  for  seventeen  year.’  *  I  know 
you  ain’t,’  says  the  turnkey,  smoking  his 
pipe.  ‘  I  should  like  to  see  it  for  a  minit, 
Bill,’  he  says.  ‘  Wery  probable,’  says  the 
turnkey,  smoking  his  pipe  wery  fierce,  and 
making  believe  he  warn’t  up  to  wot  the  lit¬ 
tle  man  wanted.  ‘  Bill,’  says  the  little  man, 
more  abrupt  than  afore,  f  I’ve  got  the  fancy 
in  my  head.  Let  me  see  the  public  street 
once  more  afore  I  die  ;  and  if  I  ain’t  struck 
with  apoplexy,  I’ll  be  back  in  five  minits  by 
the  clock.’  ‘  And  wot  ’ud  become  o’  me  if 
you  wos  struck  with  apoplexy  ?’  said  the 
turnkey.  ‘  Vy,’  says  the  little  creetur, 
“  whoever  found  me,  ’ud  bring  me  home, 
for  I’ve  got  my  card  in  my  pocket,  Bill,’  he 
says,  ‘  No.  20,  Coffee-room  Flight :’  and 
that  wos  true,  sure  enough,  for  ven  he 
wanted  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  any 
new  comer,  he  used  to  pull  out  a  little  limp 
card  vith  them  words  on  it  and  nothin'  else  ; 
in  consideration  o’  vich,  he  wos  alvays  called 
Number  Twenty.  The  turnkey  takes  a 
fixed  look  at  him,  and  at  last  he  says  in  a 
solemn  manner,  ‘  Twenty,’  he  says,  ‘  I’ll 
trust  you ;  you  won’t  get  your  old  friend 
into  trouble.’  ‘  No,  my  boy  ;  I  hope  I’ve 
somethin’  better  behind  here,’  says  the  little 
man,  and  as  he  said  it,  he  hit  his  little 
veskit  wery  hard,  and  then  a  tear  started 
out  o’  each  eye,  which  wos  wery  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  for  it  wos  supposed  as  water  never 
touched  his  face.  He  shook  the  turnkey  by 
the  hand  ;  out  he  vent - ” 

“  And  never  came  back  again,’’  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“  Wrong  for  vunce,  sir,’’  replied  Mr. 
Weller,  u  for  back  he  come  two  minits  afore 
the  time,  a  bilin’  with  rage,  sayin’  how  he’d 
been  nearly  run  over  by  a  hackney  coach  ; 
that  he  warn’t  used  to  it,  and  he  wos  blowed 


if  he  wouldn’t  write  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 
1  hey  got  him  pacified  at  last ;  and  for  five 
years  arter  that,  he  never  even  so  much  as 
peeped  out  o’  the  lodge-gate.’’ 

“  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  died, 
I  suppose,’’  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

“  No  he  didn’t,  sir,”  replied  Sam.  4‘  He 
got  a  curiosity  to  go  and  taste  the  beer  at  a 
new  public-house  over  the  way,  on  the  pre¬ 
mises  ;  and  it  wos  such  a  wer}’  nice  parlour, 
that  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  there 
every  night,  which  he  did  for  a  long  time, 
alvays  coinin’  back  reg’lar  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  afore  the  gate  shut,  which  wos 
all  wery  snug  and  comfortable.  At  last  he 
began  to  get  so  precious  jolly,  that  he  used 
to  forget  how  the  time  vent,  or  care  nothin’ 
at  all  about  it,  and  he  vent  on  gettin’  later 
and  later,  till  one  night  his  old  friend  wos 
just  a  shuttin’  the  gate — had  turned  the  key 
in  fact — ven  he  come  up.  *  Hold  hard, 
Bill,’  he  says.  ‘  Wot,  ain’t  you  come  home 
yet,  Tventy  ?’  says  the  turnkey,  *  I  thought 
you  was  in  long  ago.’  ‘  No  I  wasn’t,’  says 
the  little  man,  vith  a  smile.  ‘  Veil  then, 
I’ll  tell  you  wot  it  is,  my  friend,’  says  the 
turnkey,  openin’  the  gate  very  slow  and 
sulky,  *  it’s  my  ’pinion  as  you've  got  into 
bad  company  o’  late,  which  I’m  wery  sorry 
to  see.  Now  I  don’t  wish  to  do  anything 
harsh,’  he  says,  (  but  if  you  can’t  confine 
yourself  to  steady  circles,  and  find  your  vay 
back  at  reg’lar  hours,  as  sure  as  you’re  a 
standin’  there,  I’ll  shut  you  out  altogether  !’ 
The  little  man  was  seized  with  a  wiolent  fit 
o’  tremblin’,  and  never  vent  outside  the  pri¬ 
son  walls  artervards  !” 
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CELEBRATED  PAINTERS  AND  PICTURES. 

(From  Allan  Cunningham' s  Cabinet  Gallery.') 

Genius  of  West. 

The  genius  of  Benjamin  West  was  of  the 
quiet,  calm  kind  ;  he  had  little  passion  and 
little  energy ;  nor  did  he  share  largely  of 
that  grandeur  of  soul  which  distinguished 
Raphael  and  other  great  masters  in  the  calling. 
He  was,  however,  inferior  to  none  in  the  art 
of  telling  a  story  on  canvass  ;  whatever  he  de¬ 
sired  to  impart  was  related  with  a  clearness 
and  precision  which  required  no  interpreter; 
he  was  no  painter  of  splendid  conundrums  or 
magnificent  riddles.  He  was  a  skilful 
draughtsman,  or,  in  other  words,  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  proportions  of  the  human 
form,  and  rarely  erred  either  in  unity  of  parts 
or  in  connecting  all  the  groups  of  his  largest 
pictures  by  the  sympathy  of  one  ruling  senti¬ 
ment.  The  picture  of  Christ  Rejected  will 
support  most  of  our  assertions. 

Infancy  of  West,  the  Painter. 

Benjamin  West,  the  son  of  John  West  and 
Sarah  Pearson,  was  born  at  Springfield,  in 
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the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  North  America, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  173.3.  His  mother,  it 
seems,  had  gone  to  hear  one  Edward  Peckover 
preach  about  the  sinfulness  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  spotlessness  of  the  New,  and,  terri¬ 
fied  and  overcome  by  the  earnest  eloquence  of 
the  enthusiast,  she  shrieked  aloud,  was  carried 
home,  and,  in  the  midst  of  agitation  and  ter¬ 
ror,  was  safely  delivered  of  the  future  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Academy.  When  the 
preacher  was  told  of  this  he  rejoiced,  “  Note 
that  child,”  said  he,  for  he  has  come  into 
the  world  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  will  as¬ 
suredly  prove  a  wonderful  man.”  The  child 
prospered,  and  when  seven  years  old  began  to 
fulfil  the  prediction  of  the  preacher.  He  was 
set  to  rock  the  cradle  of  his  sister’s  child,  and 
was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  slum¬ 
bering  babe,  that  he  drew  its  features  in  red 
and  black  ink.  “  I  declare,”  cried  his  asto¬ 
nished  sister,  tC  he  has  made  a  likeness  of 
little  Sally.”  He  was  next  noticed  by  a  party 
of  wild  Indians,  who,  pleased  with  the 
sketches  which  Benjamin  had  made  of  birds 
and  flowers,  taught  him  how  to  prepare  the 
red  and  yellow  colours  with  which  they  stained 
their  weapons;  to  these  his  mother  added 
indigo,  and  thus  he  obtained  the  three  pri¬ 
mary  colours. 

Gratitude  of  a  Painter. 

Mieris  was  a  considerate  and  generous  man. 
Houbraken  relates  an  incident  in  his  life  much 
to  his  honour,  and  illustrative  of  his  character. 
“  He  had  conceived  a  real  friendship  for  Jan 
Steen,  and  delighted  in  his  company,  though 
he  was  by  no  means  so  fond  of  drinking 
freely  as  Jan  was  accustomed  to  do  every 
evening  at  the  tavern.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  often  passed  whole  nights  with  his  friend 
in  a  joyous  manner,  and  frequently  returned 
very  late  to  his  lodgings.  One  eveuing  when 
it  was  very  dark  and  almost  midnight,  as 
Miers  strolled  home  from  the  tavern,  he  un¬ 
luckily  fell  into  the  common  sewer,  which  had 
been  opened  for  the  purpose  of  being  cleansed, 
and  the  workmen  had  left  it  unguarded. 
There  he  must  have  perished,  if  a  cobbler  and 
his  wife  who  worked  in  a  neighbouring  stall, 
had  not  heard  his  cries  and  instantly  ran  to 
his  re'ief.  Having  extricated  Mieris,  they 
took  all  possible  care  of  him,  and  procured  the 
best  refreshments  in  their  power.  The  next 
morning,  the  painter,  having  thanked  his 
preservers,  took  his  leave,  hut  particularly  re¬ 
marked  the  house  that  he  might  know  it 
again.  The  poor  people  were  totally  ignorant 
of  the  person  who  had  been  relieved  by  them; 
but  Mieris  had  too  grateful  a  spirit  to  forget 
his  benefactors,  and  having  painted  a  picture 
in  his  best  manner,  he  brought  it  to  the  cob¬ 
bler  and  his  wife,  telling  them  it  was  a  present 
from  the  person  whose  life  they  had  contri¬ 
buted  to  save,  and  desired  them  to  carry  it  to 
his  friend  Cornelius  Plaats,  who  would  give 


them  the  full  value  for  it.  The  woman,  un- 
acquanted  with  the  real  worth  of  the  present, 
concluded  she  might  receive  a  moderate  gra¬ 
tuity  for  the  picture  ;  but  her  astonishment 
was  inexpressible  when  she  received  the  sum 
of  eight  hundred  florins. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Christ  disputing  with 
the  Doctors. 

This  fine  picture  was  bequeathed  to  the 
nation  by  the  Rev.  William  Holwell  Car,  and 
though  some  critics  surmise  that  it  is  not 
from  the  hand  of  Da  Vinci,  but  wrought  by 
a  gifted  pupil  from  his  drawings,  it  has  ever 
ranked  high  as  a  work  of  art,  and  is  certainly 
an  admirable  specimen  of  the  tranquil  power 
of  the  great  painter.  The  heads  are  stamped 
with  individuality  of  character ;  the  necks 
and  hands  are  drawn  with  great  knowledge 
of  outline  ;  the  foldings  of  the  draperies  are 
natural  and  simple,  and  the  whole  is  richly 
coloured,  and  finished  with  consummate  deli¬ 
cacy.  Those  who  say  it  is  deficient  in  energy 
of  character,  forget  that  a  calm  godlike  gran¬ 
deur  is  the  ruling  sentiment  in  all  that  we 
know  of  the  Saviour.  The  artist  has  felt  this 
and  embodied  it  with  his  usual  felicity:  mus¬ 
cular  vigour,  and  the  energy  of  action,  would 
be  unbecoming  a  being  so  gentle  and  divine; 
this  calmness  has  been  called  coldness  by 
some  who  love  violent  action  in  the  body,  and 
ahead  thinking  with  all  its  might  till  thought 
seems  painful. 

Origin  of  the  National  Gallery. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  displayed  the  most 
unwearied  solicitude  in  obtaining  a  National 
Gallery,  and  he  held  out  the  bribe  of  his  own 
splendid  collection  of  pictures  as  an  induce¬ 
ment.  This  was  not  without  its  effect;  Lord 
Liverpool  listened  with  a  favourable  ear  to  the 
subject,  but  shook  his  head  and  hesitated 
about  the  expense;  the  Karl  of  Aberdeen  and 
Lord  Farnborough  were  moved  to  aid  in  the 
attempt — much  was  said  and  little  done. 
When  Angerstein  died  and  there  was  some 
dread  that  his  collection  would  go  abroad, 
Sir  George  bestirred  himself;  he  thus  wrote 
to  Lord  Dover.  “  I  would  rather  see  these 
pictures  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Hertford  than 
have  them  lost  to  the  country  ;  but  I  would 
rather  see  them  in  the  Museum  than  in  the 
possession  of  any  individual,  however  respec¬ 
table  in  rank  or  taste,  because  taste  is  not  in¬ 
herited  and  there  are  few  families  in  which  it 
lives  for  three  generations.  My  idea,  there¬ 
fore,  is  that  the  tew  examples  which  remain 
perfect  can  never  be  so  safe  as  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  body  which  never  dies; 
and  1  see  every  year  such  proofs  of  the  care¬ 
lessness  with  which  people  suffer  those  ines¬ 
timable  relics  to  be  rubbed,  scraped  and  po¬ 
lished.  as  if  they  were  their  family  plate,  that 
I  verily  believe,  if  they  do  not  find  some  safe 
asylum,  in  another  half  century  little  more 
will  be  left  than  the  bare  canvasses.”  His 
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wishes  were  successful,  the  collection  of  An- 
gerstein  was  bought,  a  gallery  established, 
nor  was  it  long  before  his  own  pictures  were 
united  to  them. 


of  a  Ifoattn*. 


■  SEA  SONG. 

QFrom  Snarleyyow,  by  Captain  Marry  at.  ~) 

The  captain  stood  on  the  carronade — first  lieutenant 
says  he, 

Send  all  my  merry  men  aft  here,  for  they  must  list 
to  me : 

I  havn’t  the  "ift  of  the  gab,  my  sons — because  I’m 
bred  to  the  sea. 

Odds  blood,  hammer  and  tongs,  long  as  I’ve  been 
to  sea, 

I’ve  fought  ’gainst  every  odds — and  I’ve  gained 
the  victory. 

That  ship  there  is  a  Frenchman,  and  if  we  don’t 
take  she, 

’Tis  a  thousand  bullets  to  one,  that  she  will  capture 

iv  e ; 

I  havn’t  the  gift  of  the  gab,  my  boys,  so  each  man  to 
his  gun, 

If  she’s  not  mine  in  half  an  hour.  I’ll  flog  each 
mother’s  sou. 

Odds  bobs,  hammer  and  tongs,  long  as  I’ve  been 
to  sea, 

I’ve  fought  ’gainst  every  odds — and  I’ve  gain’d 
the  viciory. 

We  fought  for  twenty  minutes,  when  the  Frenchman 
had  enough, 

I  little  thought,  said  he,  that  your  men  were  of  such 
stuff; 

The  captain  took  the  Frenchman’s  sword,  a  low  bow 
made  to  he, 

I  havn’t  the  gift  of  the  gab,  Mounseer,  but  polite  I 
wish  to  be. 

Odds  bobs,  hammer  and  tongs,  long  as  I’ve  been 
to  sea, 

I’ve  fought  ’gainst  every  odds — and  I’ve  gain’d 
the  victory. 

Our  captain  sent  for  all  of  us  ;  my  merry  men,  said 
he, 

I  havu’t  the  gift  of  the  gab,  my  lads,  but  yet  I 
thankful  be ; 

You’ve  done  your  duty  handsomely,  each  man  stood 
to  his  gun. 

If  you  hadn’t  you  villains,  as  sure  as  day,  I'd  have 
flogged  each  mother’s  sou. 

Odds  bobs,  hammer  and  tongs,  as  long  as  I’m  at 
sea, 

I’ll  fight  ’gainst  every  odds  —  and  I’ll  gain  the 
victory. 


LONDON. 

Foreigners  in  England — distrust  of  them  by  the 
natives  —  continental  adventurers, 'and  “fortune 
hunters  ” — private  concerts,  and  Italian  artistes — 
humiliation  of  the  latter  in  the  aristocratieal 
circles — petit  souper  with  Julietta  Grisi,  and  her 
countrymen. 

By  N.  P.  Willis. 

Tiiekk  is  an  inborn  and  inbred  distrust  of 
i(  foreigners  ”  in  England — continental  fo- 
rigners,  I  should  say — which  keeps  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  French  and  Italian  society  as  distinct 
amid  the  sea  of  London,  as  the  blue  Rhone 
in  Lake  Leman.  The  word  “  foreigner,”  in 
England,  conveys  exclusively  the  idea  of  a 
dark-complexioned  and  whiskered  individual, 
in  a  frogged  coat  and  distressed  circumstances; 
and  to  introduce  a  smooth-cheeked,  plainly 


dressed,  quiet-X ooking  person  by  that  name, 
would  strike  any  circle  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  as  a  palpable  misnomer.  The  violent 
and  unhappy  contrast  between  the  Parisian’s 
mode  of  life  in  London  and  in  Paris,  makes 
it  very  certain  that  few  of  those  bien  ties  et 
conv enablement  riches  will  live  in  London 
for  pleasure  ;  and  then  the  flood  of  political 
emigres,  for  the  last  half  century,  has  mono¬ 
polized  hair-dressing,  etc  etc.,  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  the  word  Frenchman  is  synony¬ 
mous  in  English  ears  with  barber  and  dancing- 
master.  If  a  dark  gentleman,  wearing  either 
whisker  or  moustache,  chance  to  offend  John 
Bull  in  the  street,  the  first  opprobrious  lan¬ 
guage  he  hears — the  strongest  that  occurs  to 
the  fellow’s  mind — is,  “  get  out  you  trashy 
Frenchman  !’’ 

All  this,  malgre  the  rage  for  foreign  lions 
in  London  society,  a  well  introduced  foreigner 
gets  easily  into  this,  and  while  he  keeps  his 
cabriolet  and  confines  himself  to  frequenting 
soirees  and  accepting  invitations  to  dine,  he 
will  never  suspect  that  he  is  not  on  an  equal 
footing  with  any  milor  in  London.  If  he 
wishes  to  be  disenchanted,  he  has  only  to 
change  his  lodgings  from  Longs  to  Great 
Russel-street,  or,  (bitterer  and  readier  trial,) 
to  propose  marriage  to  the  Honourable  Au¬ 
gusta  or  Lady  Fanny. 

Everybody  who  knows  the  Society  of  Paris, 
knows  something  of  a  handsome  and  very 
elegant  young  baron  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  who,  with  small  fortune,  very  great 
taste,  and  greater  credit,  contrived  to  go  on 
very  swimmingly  as  an  adorable  roue  and 
vaurien  till  he  was  hard  upon  twenty-five. 
At  the  first  crisis  in  his  affairs,  the  ladies, 
who  hold  all  the  politics  in  their  laps,  got  him 
appointed  consul  to  Algiers,  or  minister  to 
Venezuela,  and  with  this  pretty  pretext  for 
selling  his  horses  and  dressing-gowns,  these 
cherished  articles  brought  twice  their  original 
value,  saved  his  loyaute ,  and  set  him  up  in 
fans  and  monkeys  at  his  place  of  exile.  A 
year  of  this  was  enough  for  the  darling  of 
Paris,  and  not  more  than  a  day  before  his  de¬ 
solate  loves  would  have  ceased  to  mourn  for 
him,  he  galloped  into  his  hotel  with  a  new 
fashion  of  whiskers,  a  black  female  slave, 
and  the  most  delicious  histories  of  his  adven¬ 
tures  during  the  ages  he  had  been  exiled. 
Down  to  the  earth  and  their  previous  obscu¬ 
rity,  dropped  the  rivals  who  were  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  usurp  his  glories.  A  new  stud,  an 
indescribable  vehicle,  a  suite  of  rooms, 
d  V Africaine,  and  a  mystery,  preserved  at 
some  expense,  about  his  negress,  kept  all 
Paris,  including  his  new  creditors,  in  admir¬ 
ing  astonishment  for  a  year.  Among  the 
crowd  of  his  worshippers,  not  the  last  or  least 
fervent,  were  the  fair-haired  and  glowing 
beauties  who  assemble  at  the  levees  of  their 
ambassador  in  the  Rue  St.  Honofe,  and  upon 
whom  le  beau  Adolphe  had  looked  as  pretty 
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savages,  whose  frightful  tolettes  and  horrid 
French  accent  might  be  tolerated  one  evening 
at  the  week — v u  le  souper ! 

Eclipses  will  arrive  as  calculated  by  insig¬ 
nificant  astronomers,  however,  and  debts  will 
become  due  as  presumed  by  vulgar  tradesmen. 
Le  beau  Adolphe  began  to  see  another  crisis, 
and  betook  himself  to  his  old  advisers,  who 
were  desole  to  the  last  degree;  but  there 
was  a  new  government,  and  the  blood  of  the 
Faubourg  was  at  a  discount.  No  embassies 
were  to  be  had  for  nothing.  With  a  deep 
sigh,  and  a  gentle  tone,  to  spare  his  feelings 
as  much  as  possible,  his  friend  ventures  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  him  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  sa¬ 
crifice  himself. 

“  Ahi !  mais  comment !” 

u  Marry  one  of  these  betes  Anglaises ,  who 
drink  you  up  with  their  great  blue  eyes,  and 
are  made  of  gold  V’ 

Adolphe  buried  his  face  in  his  gold-fringed, 
oriental  pocket-handkerchief ;  but  when  the 
first  agony  was  passed,  his  resolution  was 
taken,  and  he  determined  to  go  to  England. 
The  first  beautiful  creature  he  should  see, 
whose  funds  were  enormous  and  well  invested 
should  bear  away  from  all  the  love,  rank  and 
poverty  of  France,  the  perfumed  hand  he 
looked  upon ! 

A  flourishing  letter,  written  in  a  small 
cramped  hand,  but  with  a  seal  on  whose 
breadth  of  wax  and  blazon  all  the  united  he¬ 
raldry  of  France  was  interwoven,  arrived 
through  the  ambassador’s  despatch  box,  to 

the  address  of  Miladi - ,  Belgrave-square, 

announcing,  in  full,  that  le  beau  Adolphe 
was  coming  to  London  to  marry  the  richest 
heiress  in  good  society  ;  and  as  Paris  could 
not  spare  him  more  than  a  week,  he  wished 
those  who  had  daughters  to  marry,  answering 
the  description,  to  be  bien  prevenus  of  his 
visit  and  errand.  With  the  letter  came  a 
compend  of  his  genealogy,  from  the  man  who 
spoke  French  in  the  confusion  of  Babel  to 
le  dit  Baron  Adolphe. 

To  London  came  the  valet  of  le  beau  baron, 
two  days  before  his  master,  bringing  his 
slippers  and  dressing-gown  to  be  aired  after 
their  sea  voyage  across  the  channel.  To 
London  followed  the  irresistible  youth,  cursing 
in  the  politest  French,  the  necessity  which 
subtracted  a  week  from  a  life  measured  with 
such  u  diamond  sparks  ”  as  his  own  in  Paris. 
He  sat  himself  down  in  his  hotel,  sent  his 
man  Porphyre  with  his  card  to  every  noble 
and  rich  house,  whose  barbarian  tenants  he 
had  ever  seen  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
waited  the  result.  Invitations  from  fair  la¬ 
dies,  who  remembered  him  as  the  man  the 
French  belles  were  mad  about,  and  from  lite¬ 
rary  ladies,  who  wanted  his  whiskers  and 
black  eyes  to  give  their  soirees  the  necessary 
foreign  complexion,  flowed  in  on  all  sides,  and 
Monsieur  Adolphe  selected  his  most  minion 
cane  and  his  happiest  design  in  a  stocking, 


and  “  rendered  himself  ”  through  the  rain 
like  a  martyr. 

No  offers  of  marriage  the  first  evening  ! 

None  the  second  !  ! 

None  the  third  !  !  ! 

Le  beau  Adolphe  began  to  think  either 
that  English  papas  did  not  propose  their 
daughters  to  people  as  in  France ;  or,  perhaps, 
that  the  lady  whom  he  had  commissioned  to 
circulate  his  wishes,  had  not  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vertised  him.  She  had ,  however. 

He  took  advice,  and  found  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  the  first  step  himself.  This 
was  disagreeable,  and  he  said  to  himself, 
“  lejeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle  but  his 
youth  was  passing,  and  his  English  fortune 
was  at  interest. 

He  went  to  Almack’s  and  proposed  to  the 
first  authenticated  fortune  that  accepted  his 
hand  for  a  waltz.  The  young  lady  first 
laughed,  and  then  told  her  mother,  who  told 
her  son,  who  thought  ■'it  an  insult,  and  called 
out  le  beau  Adolphe,  very  much  to  the  asto¬ 
nishment  of  himself  and  Porphyre.  The 
thing  was  explained,  and  the  baron  looked 
about  the  next  day  for  one  pas  si  bete. 
Found  a  young  lady  with  half  a  million  ster¬ 
ling,  proposed  in  a  morning  call,  and  was 
obliged  to  ring  for  assistance,  his  intended 
having  gone  into  convulsions  with  laughing 
at  him.  The  story  by  this  time  had  got 
pretty  well  distributed  through  the  different 
strata  of  London  society,  and  when  le  beau 
Adolphe,  convinced  that  he  would  not  suc¬ 
ceed  with  the  noble  heiresses  of  Belgrave- 
square,  condescended,  in  his  extremity,  to 
send  his  heart  by  his  valet  to  a  rich  little  vul¬ 
garian,  who  never  had  a  grandfather,  and 
lived  in  Harley- street,  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  prosecuted  for  a  nuisance,  and,  Paris 
being  now  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  he 
buried  his  sorrows  in  Belgium.  After  a 
short  exile,  his  friends  procured  him  a  vice¬ 
consulate  in  some  port  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
there  probably  at  this  moment  he  sorrowfully 
vegetates. 

This  is  not  a  story  founded  upon  fact,  but 
literally  true.  Many  of  the  circumstances 
came  under  my  own  observation,  and  the 
whole  thus  affords  a  laughable  example  of  the 
esteem  in  which  what  an  English  fox-hunter 
would  call  a  trashy  Frenchman,”  is  held  in 
England,  as  well  as  of  the  travestie  produced 
by  transplanting  the  usages  of  one  country  to 
another. 

Ridiculous  as  any  intimate  mixture  of  En¬ 
glish  and  French  ideas  and  persons  seems  to 
be  in  London,  the  foreign  society  of  itself  in 
that  capital  is  exceedingly  spiritual  and 
agreeable.  The  various  European  embassies 
and  their  attaches ,  with  the  distinguished 
travellers  from  their  several  countries,  acci¬ 
dentally  belonging  to  each  ;  the  French  and 
Italians,  married  to  English  noblemen  and 
gentry,  and  living  in  London ;  and  the  En- 
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glish  themselves,  who  have  become  cosmopo¬ 
lite  by  residence  in  other  countries,  form  a 
very  l^rge  society  in  which  mixes,  on  per¬ 
fectly  equal  terms,  the  first  singers  of  the 
opera,  and  foreign  musicians  and  artists  ge¬ 
nerally.  This  last  circumstance  gives  a  pecu¬ 
liar  charm  to  these  reunions,  though  it  im¬ 
parts  a  pride  and  haughty  bearing  to  the 
prima  donna  and  her  fraternity,  which  is,  at 
least,  sometimes  very  inconvenient  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  remark  recalls  to  my  mind  a 
scene  I  once  witnessed  in  Loudon,  which  will 
illustrate  the  feeling  better  than  an  essay 
upon  it. 

( To  be  continued.') 
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Decline  of  the  Drama. — It  would  be  tak¬ 
ing  a  very  superficial  view  of  a  curious  and 
important  question,  to  account  for  the  decline 
of  the  drama  in  England  by  the  lateness  of 
fashionable  hours,  and  the  unconscionable 
length  of  the  performances.  The  theatre 
never  was,  perhaps  never  will  be,  the  strictly 
national  amusement  of  this  country  ;  it  never 
formed  part  of  the  regular  arrangements  of 
the  day  with  either  of  the  grand  divisions  of 
society,  though  there  have  frequently  been 
influential  knots  of  wits  and  people  of  fashion 
who,  for  a  period,  made  a  practice  of  fre¬ 
quenting  it.  The  mass  of  English  play¬ 
goers  are  persons  who  take  this  mode  of  en¬ 
joying  a  holiday,  or  giving  their  families  a 
treat  ;  whilst  in  most  of  the  continental 
capitals,  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  class 
are  as  much  habitues  of  the  theatre  as  the 
highest  class  in  England  of  the  Italian 
Opera.  Whatever  the  cause  of  our  inferi¬ 
ority — it  undoubtedly  exists,  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  go  on  increasing  now  that  the  last  of 
the  most  distinguished  family  that  ever 
adorned  any  stage  has  retired,  whilst  Ger¬ 
many  still  retains  her  Schroeder  Devrient  — . 
Quarterly  Review. 

Man  Traps. — Thieves  sometimes  catch 
themselves,  as  the  following  incident  will 
show: — A  gentleman  living  not  very  far 
from  me,  had  his  orchard  repeatedly  robbed, 
and  bidding  defiance  to  prohibitory  acts,  had 
an  old  man-trap  repaired,  and  set  up  in  his 
orchard.  The  smith  brought  it  home,  and 
there  was  a  consultation  as  to  which  tree  it 
should  be  placed  under ;  several  were  pro¬ 
posed,  as  being  all  favourite  bearers,  at  last 
the  smith’s  suggestion  as  to  the  locus  quo 
was  adopted,  ami  the  man-trap  set.  But  the 
position  somehow  or  other  did  not  please  the 
master,  and  as  tastes  occasionally  vary,  so  did 
his,  and  he  bethought  him  of  another  tree, 
the  fruit  of  which  he  should  like  above  all 
things  to  preserve.  Accordingly,  scarcely 
had  he  laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow  when 
the  change  was  determined  on,  and  erelong 


the  man-trap  was  transferred.  Very  early  in 
the  morning  the  cries  of  a  sufferer  brought 
master  and  men  into  the  orchard,  and  there 
they  discovered — the  smith. — It  being  un¬ 
lawful  to  set  man-traps  and  spring-guns,  a 
gentleman  once  hit  upon  a  happy  device. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  being  often  asked  the 
meaning  of  mysterious  words  compounded 
from  the  Greek,  that  flourish  in  every  day’s 
newspaper,  and  finding  they  always  excited 
wonder  by  their  length  and  terrible  sound,  he 
had  painted  on  a  board,  and  put  up  on  his 
premises,  in  very  large  letters,  the  following 
— “  Tondapamubomenos  set  up  in  these 
grounds  it  was  perfectly  a  “  patent  safety.” 
—  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Stealing. — A  most  provoking  piece  of 
roguery  occurred  at  a  great  funeral.  The 
road  not  being  in  a  good  state,  the  under¬ 
taker  asked  permission  for  the  hearse  to  go 
through  a  gentleman’s  gate,  and  so  through 
his  orchard,  by  his  stable  ;  it  was  readily 
granted.  Yet,  in  that  short,  yet  woful  pas¬ 
sage,  they  contrived  to  steal  a  saddle.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  nothing  was  heard  of  it 
more,  for  it  is  believed  to  have  been  stolen  by 
a  mute. — Ibid. 

Praying. — A  poor  girl  called  upon  a  cler¬ 
gyman  for  advice  and  for  his  prayers.  She 
was,  she  said,  under  a  temptation  to  steal ; 
she  never  had  done  so,  she  said,  but  she  was 
always  tempted  by  Satan  so  to  do.  She  was 
a  servant.  Though  the  clergyman  believed 
the  poor  girl  to  be  labouring  under  a  delu¬ 
sion,  he  did  as  she  required  :  she  attended 
the  church  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  he 
offered  the  prayer  for  her  as  for  a  person  in 
distress  of  mind  ;  he  saw  her  in  great  agita¬ 
tion  during  the  service.  She  came  to  thank 
him  some  time  afterwards,  and  said  she 
thought  Satan  had  left  her. — Ibid. 

Pi/ce.-— The  size  to  which  these  tyrants  of 
the  liver  and  lake  grow  is  enormous ;  the 
skeleton  of  the  celebrated  fish  taken  at  Heil- 
brun,  in  1497,  nineteen  feet  in  length ,  was 
long  preserved  at  Manhenn. —  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view. 

Turbots  and  Lobsters. — The  following  is 
given  by  Mr.  Yarrell  as  a  recent  twelvemonths 
summary  from  Billingsgate — turbots,  87,958} 
lobsters,  1,904,000. — Ibid. 
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THE  THAMES  TUNNEL.— IV. 


THE  ROTHERHITHE  SHAFT,  OR  DESCENT. 


The  Engraving  shows  the  entrance  to  the 
Tunnel  from  the  Surrey  shore,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  construct  with  tastefully  designed 
ornament.  The  carriage  descents  will  be 
circular;  and,  as  we  stated  in  outlast  volume, 
they  will  not  exceed  in  any  part,  the  slope  of 
Ludgate  Hill,  Waterloo  Place,  or  Pall  Mall. 
The  embellished  architectural  character  of 
the  entrance,  as  shown  in  the  print,  will 
somewhat  resemble  that  of  the  metropolitan 
arcades. 

In  a  few  days  we  intend  resuming  our 
descriptive  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
Tunnel,  from  page  258  of  the  volume  of  the 
Mirror  just  completed.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  with  what  increased  inte- 
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rest,  the  completion  of  this  vast  work  is  re¬ 
garded  by  the  intelligent  portion  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  nay.  of  the  whole  world. 
Miss  Pardoe,  in  her  City  of  the  Sultan ,  re¬ 
lates  that,  when  at  Constantinople,  she 
was  not  less  surprised  than  pleased  at  being 
questioned  by  an  Albanian  chief  as  to  the 
completion  of  the  Thames  Tunnel;  and  our 
clever  ladye-traveller  had  the  gratification  of 
affording  the  ingenious  inquirer  considerable 
information  upon  the  progress  of  the  work. 
In  Egypt,  where  a  new  country  is  rising, 
phoenix-like,  upon  the  ashes  of  the  old  world, 
the  anxiety  for  the  completion  of  the  Tunnel 
continues  unabated. 
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THE  AUTOMATON  SHIP  AND  SEA. 

(  To  the  Editor.') 

In  your  account  of  the  Automaton  Ship 
and  Sea,  in  the  Mirror,  No.  842,  it  is  stated 
to  be  of  “  French  invention,”  and  that  the 
names  of  “  T.  C.  Cailly,  and  Eude,”  are 
stamped  on  the  case.  Now,  with  deference 
to  your  authority,  I  beg  to  remark,  that  I 
neither  believe  it  to  be  of  “  French  inven¬ 
tion,”  nor  that  the  inventors  of  it  are  the 
parties  above  named.  For  many  years  I 
have  seen  a  piece  of  workmanship  exhibited 
by  a  very  poor,  but  ingenious  mechanic, 
mostly  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  bridges, 
resembling  in  every  feature  the  above — and 
from  frequent  conversations  I  have  had  with 
him,  I  conscientiously  consider  the  invention 
of  this  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism  to  have 
originated  with  him.  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  one  described  by  you  may  be  pa¬ 
tented  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  persons 
frequently  procure  patents  for  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  others,  and  then  proudly  pass  them 
off,  as  their  own,  to  an  unsuspecting  public. 
On  going  through  the  Royal  Repository  at 
Woolwich,  with  a  military  gentleman,  a 
short  time  ago,  my  attention  was  directed  to 
several  pieces  of  art,  publicly  believed  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Congreve,  but  which  were  stated  to  me,  to 
be  the  productions  of  poor  mechanics,  al¬ 
though  they  bore  Sir  William’s  name  as  the 
Patentee .  VV.  H.  Dewhurst. 


EFFECT  OF  MUSIC  ON  A  CANARY 
BIRD,  A  SPARROW  AND  A  SWAL¬ 
LOW. 

(To  the  Editor.) 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstance,  which  I  think  not  unworthy  of 
insertion  in  your  invaluable  periodical ;  as 
I  flatter  myself  it  will  interest  many  of  your 
readers. 

My  sister  was  playing  me  the  beautiful 
variations  of  the  “  Huntsman’s  Rest,”  when 
my  attention  was  directed  to  the  extraordinary 
movements  of  a  canary,  which  bung  outside 
in  the  veranda.  It  was  perched  on  the 
highest  stick,  and  was  swinging  its  body  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  as  il  inebriated  ;  presently 
it  walked  slowly  all  along  the  stick,  (a  thing 
I  never  knew  it  to  do  before,)  still  moving  its 
body  in  the  same  manner,  and  listening  with 
an  intensity  which  the  fixed  look  of  its  eye 
plainly  indicated — at  a  part,  however,  more 
lively  than  the  preceding,  it  increased  its  ap¬ 
parently  ecstatic  movements,  and  so  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  piece;  only  singing,  be  it 
remarked,  (and  then  at  the  highest  pitch  of 
its  voice,)  when  a  part  was  played  where 
much  bass  was  introduced.  It  seemed  then 
to  pay  no  attention  to  the  music,  and  went 
on  singing  till  the  shriller  notes  came  in, 
when  it  would  interrupt  itself  in  the  middle 


of  its  song  and  again  give  all  its  attention, 
but  still  accompanied  with  the  same  extraor¬ 
dinary  motions.  Now,  it  happened  that  whilst 
what  I  have  just  narrated  was  taking  place,  a 
sparrow  alighted  on  the  grass  directly  under 
the  cage,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  what 
seeds  my  bird  might  have  dropped.  Without 
seeming,  in  the  least  degree,  affected  by  the 
music,  it  proceeded  in  its  occupation,  whilst 
a  swallow  that  sat  perched  on  a  low  wall, 
remained  perfectly  stationary  and  evidently 
gratified.  But  what  is  strange  is,  that  my 
sister  having  finished  the  “  Huntsman’s 
Rest,”  and  suddenly  with  full  pedal  begun 
the  “  Theme  from  the  Creation,”  the  swal¬ 
low  immediately  flew  away,  my  canary  sprang 
from  his  perch  and  began  eating,  and  the 
sparrow  having  looked  up,  hopped  on  the 
grass  from  under  the  cage  and  there  remained 
perfectly  motionless  till  the  piece  was  played 
through,  when  my  sister  attempting  to  rise, 
frightened  it  and  caused  its  flight. 

It  strikes  me  as  very  extraordinary,  that  a 
lively  tune  should  thus  enchant  a  canary  and 
a  swallow,  and  yet  have  no  effect  on  a  spar¬ 
row,  which  in  its  turn  was  rivetted  by  a 
solemn,  slow  measured  piece,  whilst  the  two 
former  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to  it. 

H.  M. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Our  well  wisher  and  occasional  Correspon¬ 
dent,  Mr.  John  Millard,  has  sent  to  us  the 
important  Parliamentary  Paper  just  printed, 
and  containing  copies  of  the  Minutes  made 
by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  since 
July  30,  1836,  with  reference  to  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  last  Session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  Minutes 
announce  much  improvement  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Museum,  and  that  they  con¬ 
template  still  further  amendment ;  which  al¬ 
terations  Mr.  Millard  attributes  mainly  to  his 
unwearied  and  unrequited  exertions  for  three 
years  past. 

^The  document  consists  of  seven  closely 
printed  folios  ;  the  resolutions  or  orders  of  Par¬ 
liament  being  in  one  column,  and  the  minutes 
or  returns  of  the  trustees  being  in  another 
column.  From  the  latter  we  shall  select  a 
few  notes. 

In  reply  to  the  resolution  on  the  non-atten¬ 
dance  of  trustees,  it  has  been  resolved  that 
any  trustee  hereafter  not  attending  any  of  the 
meetings  of  the  trustees  for  a  period  exceed¬ 
ing  twelve  months,  is  expected  to  resign  his 
trusteeship,  or  to  assign  satisfactory  reason  for 
his  absence. 

In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  trustees  in 
filling  up  vacancies  conferring  a  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinction  upon  men  of  eminence  in  literature, 
science,  and  art — the  only  vacancy  during 
the  last  year  has  been  filled  up  by  the  election 
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of  Henry  Hallam,  Esq.  This  is  an  appoint¬ 
ment  of  high  promise. 

The  department  of  Natural  History  is  here¬ 
after  to  be  divided  into  three  branches;  the 
Mineralogical  (including  the  fossil  remains,) 
the  Zoological,  and  the  Botanical.  The  print- 
room  is  likewise  to  be  made  an  independent 
department,  so  soon  as  inventories  are  com¬ 
pleted,  which  may,  probably,  be  done  by  Mid¬ 
summer,  1838. 

A  general  and  uniform  method  is  to  be  in¬ 
stituted,  of  registering,  numbering  and  making 
the  several  objects  and  articles  as  soon  as  they 
are  received  into  the  Museum ;  and  a  periodical 
verification  of  these  inventories  is  to  be  made. 

The  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  Museum  are 
to  be  separated  from  those  which  are  purely 
literary  and  scientific. 

The  duties  of  the  librarian  are  then  stated. 
We  are  happy  to  learn  that  he  is  to  be  the  re¬ 
sponsible  editor  of  the  Synopsis,  to  see  that  it  is 
prepared  and  printed  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  office  of  secretary  is  no  longer  to  be 
held  with  that  of  keeper  of  the  MSS.,  but  is 
incompatible  with  any  other  situation  in  the 
Museum.  His  duties  are  principally  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  pecuniary  concerns,  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  trustees,  charge  of  inven¬ 
tories,  &e. 

We  quote  the  Minutes  respecting  the  open 
days  of  the  Museum  literally  .: — 

“  That  the  only  holidays  hereafter  observed 
at  the  Museum  be  Christmas-day,  Ash  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  Good  Friday,  and  any  special 
fast  or  thanksgiving  days  ordered  by  authority. 

“  That  in  future  the  Museum  be  open  both 
as  to  its  general  collections  and  also  as  to  the 
reading-rooms  every  week  in  the  year,  except 
between  the  1st  and  7th  of  January,  the  1st 
and  7th  of  May,  and  the  1st  and  7th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  inclusive. 

“  That  at  all  other  periods  than  those  above 
specified,  the  reading-rooms  be  open  from 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  in  the 
evening,  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July  and  August,  and  from  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

“  That  the  Museum  be  open  to  all  visitors 
during  the  Christmas,  Easter  and  Whitsun 
weeks  every  day  except  Saturday. 

“  That  in  other  weeks  it  be  open  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday. 

“  That  it  be  opened  at  10  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  be  kept  open  during  the  months 
of  May,  June,  July  and  August,  until  seven 
in  the  evening,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  until  four  in  the  afternoon. 

“  That  the  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  be  re¬ 
served,  as  at  present,  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  collections,  for  the  greater  accommodation 
of  students,  especially  artists,  and  for  the 
visits  of  persons  distinguished  in  science  or 
art,  and  of  foreigners  and  other  persons  of 
eminence  who  may  be  desirous  of  ex- 
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amining  the  collections  more  minutely  and 
attentively  than  can  be  done  in  the  crowd  who 
are  necessarily  admitted  on  the  public  days. 

“  That  the  Saturday  be  reserved  for  washing 
and  sweeping  the  several  galleries  and  rooms, 
and  for  dusting  or  otherwise  cleansing  the 
cases,  and  also  the  marbles  and  other  parts  of 
the  collections  exhibited  without  covering. 

“  That  the  galleries  of  sculpture  be  open  to 
the  student  in  art  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  every  day  except  Saturday.” 

The  next  Minutes  relate  principally  to  the 
duties  and  salaries  of  the  respective  officers  ; 
among  which  we  cheerfully  note  : — 

“  That  in  the  department  of  printed  books, 
the  senior,  or  some  other  one  of  the  assistants, 
come  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  remain  until 
the  library  is  closed,  being  allowed  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  two  hours  for  refreshment 
during  the  summer  months,  and  one  hour 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

“  That  in  the  department  of  printed  books 
the  following  offices  be  abolished  as  they  re¬ 
spectively  become  vacant ;  and  the  second 
keeper,  the  second  assistant  keeper,  the  third 
assistant  keeper. 

“  That  ultimately  there  be  three  assistants 
in  the  department. 

“  That  the  salary  of  the  keeper  of  the  prints 
be  raised  to  350/.  a  year,  so  soon  as  complete 
and  accurately  detailed  inventories  of  the  col¬ 
lections  in  the  print-room  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary. 

“That  the  head  messenger  be  the  sujperin- 
tendant  of  all  the  other  servants  and  attend¬ 
ants,  that  he  keep  an  accurate  register  of  their 
attendance,  and  report  to  the  proper  officer 
any  instance  of  negligence  or  misbehaviour. 

“  That  he  see  that  all  visitors  at  the  Museum 
are  conducted  by  an  attendant  or  some  other 
proper  person  to  the  officers  or  departments 
for  which  they  inquire.” 

The  following  relates  to  an  improved  edition 
of  the  Synopsis  : — 

“  The  trustees  to  whom  the  reports  of  the 
officers  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Synopsis  were  referred,  having  considered 
these  reports  and  also  the  12th  resolution  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  were  of  opinion  that  the  heads  of  de¬ 
partments,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Children, 
as  taking  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  zoological  collections,  should  meet  toge¬ 
ther  without  any  delay,  and  proceed  from  day 
to  day  to  examine  and  amend  the  present 
Synopsis,  with  a  view  to  introduce  into  the 
next  edition  such  alterations  as  are  immedi¬ 
ately  practicable,  and  that  this  board  of 
officers,  having  completed  their  examination, 
should  report  their  proposed  amendments 
together  with  any  suggestions  as  to  the  form 
and  manner  in  which  the  Synopsis  should  be 
printed,  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  trustees 
through  the  principal  librarian,  and  that  the 
principal  librarian  be  requested  to  accompany 
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such  report  with  any  remarks  he  may  think 
necessary  for  the  information  and  guidance  of 
the  trustees  in  their  deliberations  upon  the 
subject. 

“  The  recommendations  of  the  sub-commit¬ 
tee  were  adopted,  and  the  secretary  was  di¬ 
rected  to  obtain  a  meeting  of  the  officers  on 
the  earliest  possible  day  in  the  ensuing  week. 

“  The  report  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis  as  to  the 
Synopsis  having  been  laid  before  the  trustees, 
as  well  as  the  report  from  the  principal  officers 
upon  the  same  subject,  several  orders  were 
made  in  compliance  with  the  suggestions  of 
these  reports. 

“  [The  price  of  the  Synopsis  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  Is.,  and  in  the  last  edition  the 
officers  have  affixed  their  names  to  the  parts 
for  which  they  are  severally  responsible. ]” 

In  reply  to  the  Parliamentary  resolution  on 
the  expediency  of  preparing  full  and  accurate 
catalogues  of  all  the  collections  in  the  Museum, 
with  a  view  to  print  and  publish  such  por¬ 
tions  of  them  as  would  hold  out  expectations 
of  even  a  partial  sale — it  is  stated  : — 

“  [In  the  printed  book  department,  the  new 
transcript  of  the  interleaved  catalogue  of  the 
old  library  has  been  completed  in  48  volumes 
folio,  and  was  placed  in  the  reading-room  at 
the  close  of  the  last  year.  In  the  manuscript 
department,  the  catalogue  of  the  Burney  MSS. 
is  completely  printed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  index  and  preface ;  the  catalogue  of  the 
Syriac  and  Carshunic  MSS.  is  also  completely 
printed,  with  the  exception  of  the  index  and 
preface  ;  and  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek  papyri 
is  nearly  ready  for  press.] 

“  [Moulds  have  been  completed  of  the 
figures  of  the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  of 
its  metopes,  and  of  almost  all  the  frieze,  and 
measures  are  in  progress  for  making  moulds 
of  other  marbles  and  of  bronzes.  See  Return 
to  the  order  of  the  House,  August  2,  I  <836.]” 

The  document  is  dated  June  16,  1837.  We 
need  scarcely  add  that  it  argues  well  for  the 
improved  management  and  extended  utility 
of  the  Museum  ;  and  that  too  much  praise 
can  scarcely  be  awarded  to  the  patriotic  ori¬ 
ginators  of  these  amendments.  They  espe¬ 
cially  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  lover  of 
literature,  science  and  art. 
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\JURI0US  effects  of  seeds,  plants, 

PERFUMES,  &C. 

By  M.  Tj.  B,  Author  of  Quite  Good  Enough,  §c. 
The  reader  has  no  doubt  heard  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  fever,  called  liay-fever,  attacking 
delicate  persons  during  the  harvest  of  that 
fodder.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Scy¬ 
thians  became  intoxicated  by  inhaling  the 
vapour  from  the  seeds  of  a  kind  of  flax,  and 
modern  medicine  has  observed,  that  the  odour 
alone  of  hyoscyamus  ( henbane )  particularly 


when  its  power  is  heightened  by  the  action  of 
heat,  produces  in  those  who  inhale  it,  a 
disposition  to  anger,  and  quarrelling :  the 
Dictionnaire  de  Medecine,  de  l’ Encyclopedic 
Methodique ,  (tome  vii. — Art. — Jusquiume,) 
cites  three  examples  in  proof  of  it ;  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  of  a  married  couple,  who, 
perfectly  harmonious,  and  affectionate  every 
where  else,  could  not  pass  a  few  hours  alone 
together  in  the  room  where  they  worked,  with¬ 
out  engaging  in  the  most  bloody  strife ;  the 
room  was  thought  to  be  enchanted,  or  be¬ 
witched.  At  length,  it  was  discovered,  that 
the  whole  blame  of  these  terrible  disputes  was 
attributable  to  a  large  packet  of  the  seeds  of 
hyoscyamus,  placed  near  a‘‘  stove  ;  and  their 
removal  caused  a  perfect  restoration  of  peace. 
Two  persons  sleeping  in  a  granary,  containing 
the  seeds  of  hyoscyamus,  were  attacked  by 
stupor,  and  violent  caphalalgia ;  and  two 
others  in  Saxony,  are  reputed  to  have  become 
mad,  after  breathing  the  smoke  produced  by 
the  burning  of  the  same  seed. 

Very  strong  smells  have  been  occasionally 
supposed  to  produce  epilepsy.  The  malva 
moschata  (musk- rose)  causes,  it  is  said,  hys¬ 
terical  attacks,  and  the  flowers  of  the  nereum 
oleander  (rose-laurel)  and  lily,  have  been  fatal 
in  more  instances  than  one,  after  they 
have  been  long  confined  in  a  room.  This 
took  place,  on  one  well  authenticated  occa¬ 
sion,  among  others,  in  England,  in  the  year 
1779  : — “To  die  of  a  Rose  in  aromatic  pain,” 
is  an  idea  that  loses  some  of  its  facetiousness, 
when  we  really  find  some  young  women,  (for 
example,  the  daughters  of  Nicholas  Count  de 
Salim,  and  of  a  Polish  Bishop,  & c.)  dying 
immediately  after  respiring  the  odour  of  some 
heaps  of  those  flowers,  or  of  violets.  The 
rooms  in  which  flowers  are  most  diligently 
amassed  by  our  ladies  of  fashion,  are  gene¬ 
rally  the  smallest ;  it  is  in  the  elegant  boudoir 
that  they  shut  them  up.  The  heat  there,  is 
favourable  to  the  rapid  elicitation  of  odours 
from  the  dying  plants ;  the  atmosphere  is 
rarely  disturbed  by  a  current,  and  seldom 
renewed,  whilst  in  their  natural  situation,  the 
cooler  air  moderates  the  evaporation,  and  its 
undulation  wafts  towards  us,  a  diluted  fra¬ 
grance. — Belinaye’s  Sources  of  Health ,  and 
Disease  in  Countries. 

“  A  Roman  woman,”  says  a  Traveller, 
(Vide  Court  Journal ,  No.  190,  for  1832,) 
“  scents  a  monthly  rose,  at  the  distance  of 
from  16  to  20  paces,  and  falls  into  convul¬ 
sions  if  it  is  not  immediately  removed.  Lying- 
in-women,  are  particularly  affected  by  such 
odours ;  and  the  physicians  of  Rome  assert 
in  all  seriousness,  that  at  such  a  time,  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  smell  of  roses,  and  violets,  if 
for  only  five  minutes,  would  be  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  them.  Persons  in  this  condition 
indeed,  dislike  strong  smells  in  general,  for 
instance,  that  of  leather,  roasted  coffee,  &c. 
hence,  wherever  there  is  a  lying- in-woman, 
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no  coffee-house-keeper  dare  roast  his  coffee  in" 
the  street.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this 
is  affectation ;  from  that,  no  women  in  the 
world  are  more  exempt  than  those  of  Rome. 
A  still  more  extraordinary  circumstance  how¬ 
ever,  is,  that  natural  animal  odours  of  every 
kind,  and  even  such  as  arise  from  matters  in 
a  state  of  putrefaction,  excite  no  disgust :  a 
lady  of  the  highest  rank,  whose  apartments, 
not  a  flower  of  any  kind  is  permitted  to  enter, 
from  one  year’s  end  to  another,  will  live  in 
the  hottest  months  of  summer  over  a  butcher’s 
shop,  without  turning  up  her  nose  ;  nay,  even 
the  smell  proceeding  from  the  common  sewer, 
in  long  continued  dry,  and  hot  weather, 
makes  no  impression  upon  her.  Owing  to 
this  dislike  of  flowers,  which  is  shared  by  a 
great  proportion  of  the  other  sex,  their  culti¬ 
vation  is  of  course  neglected  ;  not  only  are  no 
flowers  reared  in  houses,  but  the  very  gardens 
are  destitute  of  them ;  you  meet  at  farthest 
with  a  few  geraniums,  or  such  plants  as  have 
a  somewhat  acid  smell.  Flower-gardens, 
properly  so  called,  there  are  none  ;  the  Roman, 
who  is  fond  of  extent,  would  take  no  pleasure 
in  them,  oil  account  of  their  necessarily  limited 
compass ;  hence  the  word  giardino,  which 
denotes  a  flower-garden,  might  well  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  in  the  language  of  Rome.  The 
cultivators  of  kitchen-gardens  ( orti )  and 
vineyards  ( vigne )  pay  the  less  attention  to  the 
raising  of  flowers,  since  no  money  is  to  be 
made  by  it :  and  at  the  country-houses  of 
the  gentry  at  Rome,  no  such  regular  flower¬ 
beds,  as  you  find  in  northern  countries,  would 
be  endured.  Here,  at  the  most,  enormous 
circular  patches  are  sown  at  random  with 
inodorous  flowers  of  various  colours,  which 
are  never  afterwards  touched  by  human  hands, 
but  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  nature.  So 
much  the  more  attention  do  they  bestow  on 
the  orange  and  lemon,  though  they  shun 
the  scent  of  their  blossoms,  as  they  would  the 
effluvia  of  thePontine Marshes.  *  *  *  * 

A  single  Parisian  petite  rnaitresse  uses  more 
perfumery  in  one  day,  than  all  the  ladies  of 
Rome  put  together,  for  a  year.  It  is  the 
foreigners  who  take  off  the  little  that  is  con¬ 
sumed  ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  even 
these,  however  fond  they  may  be  of  flowers, 
and  perfumery,  lose  their  liking  for  them,  after 
a  residence  for  any  length  of  time  in  Rome,  as 
I  know  from  personal  experience.  The  English 
alone,  perfume  themselves  here ;  and  they  may 
do  so  with  the  less  inconvenience,  because 
they  mostly  associate  together,  and  do  not 
visit  at  Roman  houses.  But,  whenever  one 
of  them  is  seen  or  rather  smelt  in  a  family  of 
this  city,  he  is  shunned  by  the  females.  In 
vain  would  such  a  person,  strive  to  gain  the 
affection  of  a  Roman  woman,  even  though  his 
pockets  were  running  over  with  louis  d’ors ; 
not  one  would  look  at  him,  if  he  carried  about 
a  liankerchief  perfumed  with  Eau  de  Cologne. 
This  dislike,  however,  is  not  confined  to  Rome, 


but  manifests  itself,  even  in  Upper  Italy.  I 
met  with  the  first  instance  of  it  at  Venice. 
A  female,  living  in  the  same  house  with  me, 
having  fainted,  I  ran  to  my  room  to  fetch  some 
Eau  de  Cologne.  Before  I  returned,  she  had 
come  to  herself;  nevertheless,  I  thought  it 
might  be  beneficial,  not  only  to  let  her  smell 
to  it,  but  also  to  sprinkle  her  with  it.  No 
sooner  had  I  done  this,  than  she  fainted 
again.  Half-a-dozen  other  women,  who  had 
hastened  to  her  assistance,  calling  me  a  mur¬ 
derer,  were  preparing  to  fall  upon  me,  when 
the  scent  of  the  Eau  de  Cologne  began  to 
operate  upon  them  too,  and  gave  me  time  to 
escape  from  their  clutches.  The  room  was 
afterwards  aired  for  several  days,  as  though 
a  person  had  died  of  the  plague  in  it. 

Jessamine,  orange-flowers,  tube-rose,  hya¬ 
cinth,  narcissus,  jonquil,  lilac,  and  seringa, 
powerfully  affect  some  individuals  :  the  writer 
has  met  with  English  persons,  who  could  not 
stay  in  a  room  where  there  were  flowers ;  and 
who  felt  themselves  poisoned  by  the  (refresh¬ 
ing)  fragrance  of  pastilles,  and  by  the  orient 
deliciousness  of  otto  of  roses.  The  latter 
perfume  Madame  the  Duchess  d’Abrantes, 
takes  occasion  to  describe  as,  “  otto  of  roses, 
which  affects  the  head  so  violently,  and  at¬ 
tacks  all  the  nerves.”  But  this  lady  must  be 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  pain  produced  on 
highly  sensitive  nerves,  by  the  impalpable 
odour  of  flowers,  since  she  describes  in  one 
'part  of  her  Memoirs ,  the  sufferings  acciden¬ 
tally  inflicted  upon  her,  by  the  flower  of  the 
Magnolia. 

Fallopius  observed,  says  a  modern  writer, 
“  that  the  smell  of  the  rose,  made  some  people 
sneeze.”  This  effect  is  certainly  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  but  I  have  heard  it  attributed  rather  to 
the  midges,  and  other  small  insects  with 
which  the  Queen  of  Flowers  generally  swarms, 
(and  which,  sniffed  up  into  the  nostrils  irri¬ 
tate,  and  titillate  them,)  than  to  the  aroma 
of  the  rose. 

The  following  extract  from  an  entertaining 
Essayist  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for 
1823,  (Art. — The  Repasts  of  the  Ancients,) 
may  well  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  excerpt  I  have  given  from  the  Court 
Journal.  “  Ogni  medaglia  na  il  suo  reverso ,” 
say  the  Italians,  and  this  forms  a  curious 
subject  for  consideration  : — 

“  Having  exhausted  their  invention  in  the 
confection  of  stimulants  for  the  palate,  they 
(the  Romans)  broke  new  ground,  and  called 
in  another  sense  to  their  aid ;  and  by  the 
delicate  application  of  odours  and  richly  dis¬ 
tilled  perfumes  these  refined  voluptuaries, 
aroused  the  fainting  appetite,  and  added  a 
more  exquisite,  and  ethereal  enjoyment  to  the 
grosser  pleasures  of  the  board.  The  grati¬ 
fication  of  the  sense  of  smelling  was  a  subject 
of  no  little  importance  to  the  Romans.”  (The 
author  considers  that  they  might  have  learned 
this  from  the  East,  where,  the  heat  of  the 
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climate  not  rendering  necessary  the  grosser 
aliments  of  septentrion  regions  u  it  may  not 
be  altogether  fanciful  to  suppose,  that  strong, 
and  aromatic  perfumes  may  possess  some 
alimentary  properties,  and  help  in  some 
measure  to  allay  the  cravings-of  appetite.”) 

“  At  all  events,”  continues  the  writer, 
u  such  a  supposition  is  not  altogether  out  of 
place  in  the  land  of  Peris  and  birds  of  Paradise, 
which  latter  are  said,  according  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  superstition  of  the  country,  to  live  upon 
the  ethereal  breath  of  flowers.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Romans 
considered  flowers  as  forming  a  very  essential 
article  in  their  festal  preparations ;  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Baccius,  that  at  their  deserts, 
the  number  of  flowers  far  exceeded  that  of 
fruits.  Nor  was  it  entirely  as  an  object  of 
luxury,  that  the  ancients  made  use  of  flowers ; 
as  they  were  considered  to  possess  sanative  and 
medicinal  qualities.  According  to  Pliny, 
Athenseus,  and  Plutarch,  certain  herbs  and 
flowers  were  of  sovereign  power  to  prevent 
the  approaches  of  ebriety,  and  to  facilitate, 
or  as  Baccius  less  clearly  expresses  it,  to 
clarify,  the  functions  of  the  brain.  Amongst 
these  disintoxicating  flowers,  are  enumerated 
by  the  forementioned  authors,  the  rose,  the 
violet,  the  saffron-flower,  the  myrtle,  the 
parsley,  and  the  ivy.  I  merely  transcribe  the 
names,  without  vouching  for  the  virtues  of 
these  remedies  ;  but  Plutarch  has  endeavoured 
by  along,  and  elaborate  ratiocination,  to  show 
how  the  exhalations  of  certain  plants  and 
flowers  may  facilitate  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  and  neutralize  the  usual  inebriating 
qualities  of  wine.  Hippocrates  was  also  of 
opinion,  that  floral  exhalations  are  extremely 
salutary.” 

So  also,  among  the  moderns,  was  Mr.  St. 
John  Long;  and  so  are  Messrs.  Greene, 
Whitlaw,  and  other  proprietors  of  baths,  me¬ 
dicated  with  vegetable  vapours,  and  which 
certainly  effect  wonders  in  some  cases. 
The  effluvia  of  several  herbs  and  plants,  have 
in  times  past  been  considered  good  against 
the  infection  of  plague,  &c.  Nor  should  the 
fumes  of  tobacco,  the  burnt  leaf  of  a  plant,  nor 
the  aromatic  odour  of  camphor,  a  vegetable 
gum,  be  forgotten  as  preservatives  from  in¬ 
fection  of  every  kind,  save — fear. 

The  poisonous  exhalations  of  the  Upas 
Tree  of  Java  must  be  remembered  in  a  paper 
treating  of  the  effect  of  vegetable  perfumes 
(of  this  sylvan  pestilence  modern  travellers 
say  there  are  two  species  ;  one,  nearly  inno¬ 
cuous)  and,  I  believe  it  is  the  manchineel, 
under  whose  deluding  branches,  (laden  with 
fruit  resembling  Hesperidian  apples,)  the 
unwary  traveller,  if  he  lies  down  to  slumber, 
finds  death  !  Other  examples  might  be  cited, 
and  will  perhaps  occur  to  the  reader,  of  the 
salubrious,  or  poisonous  effects  of  the  odours, 
and  exhalations  of  plants,  and  flowers:  some, 
in  their  natural  state,  some  etherealized  into 


esprits  and  attars,  and  some  subtilized  by 
burning  into  healthful,  or  deleterious  empy- 
reuma  ;*  but  1  shall  conclude  this  paper,  by 
observing,  that  in  all  ages  and  countries,  the 
practisers  of  magic, — “  the  dealers  with 
familiar  spirits,”  depended  much  on  the 
effect  of  aromatic  plants,  and  the  gums,  or 
essences  extracted  from  them,  upon  the 
olfactory  nerves  of  their  spiritual  slaves ;  a 
demon,  good  or  bad,  was  seldom  summoned 
or  dismissed,  without  strong  fumigations  of 
frankincense,  myrrh,  and  even  perhaps  to¬ 
bacco  ;  since,  according  to  King  James,  the 
devil's  partiality  for  that  plant  is  great. 

*  Individuals  subject  to  that  singular  disorder, 
the  hay-fever,  are  said  to  be  liable  to  convulsions,  if 
taken  into,  or  near,  a  hay-field,  so  as  to  inhale  its 
perfume;  I  have  frequently  heard  this  complaint, 
attributed  entirely  to  the  smtdl  of  hay,  though  often, 
I  believe,  persons  are  afflicted  with  it  whom  fate  has 
placed  far  out  of  the  reach  of  so  rural  an  odour. 
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MY  COAT,  MY  BOOK,  AND  MY  UMBRELLA. 

(Concluded  from  page  21.) 

Of  oil  people  in  the  world  we  hold  those  to 
be  the  most  disagreeable  who  somehow 
manage  invariably  to  remember  one  part  of 
an  engagement  and  to  forget  the  rest.  If 
such  an  one  for  instance,  engage  to  come 
to  dinner  and  to  bring  his  wife,  if  the  lady 
be  at  all  a  pleasant  person,  it  is  ten  to  one 
if  she  make  her  appearance  at  all,  while  the 
husband  in  this  particular  at  least  is  as  true 
as  “  the  needle  to  the  pole  he  has  over¬ 
looked  her  portion  of  the  invitation,  which 
portion,  by  the  way,  may  probably  be  the 
only  one  for  which  you  yourself  cared.  It 
was  after  this  fashion  that  Mr.  Chisel  kept 
his  promise  towards  Jonas  Obby,  on  the 
following  morning.  He  came  to  breakfast, 
and  though  he  brought  the  book  and  the 
great  coat,  strange  to  relate,  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  umbrella ;  nor  did  the  perver¬ 
sity  of  events  close  here,  for  wet  as  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  when  he  left  Mr.  Obby’s  house, 
(after  clearing  breakfast-table,  closet,  and 
pantry,)  to  protect  himself  from  the  ill 
effects  of  the  change  of  weather,  he  re-en- 
velloped  himself  in  Mr.  Obby’s  garment, 
before  he  left  the  house.  This  was  the  in¬ 
telligence  that  gentleman  gained  when  he 
asked  his  servant  to  produce  the  coat  that 
had  cost  him  so  much  anxiety,  and  which 
he  now  thought  to  make  sure  of. 

“  Ah  !  well  then,”  said  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  was  going  out,  4<  since  the 
great  coat  is  gone  again,  let  me  have  my 
cloak.” 

“  Your  cloak,  sir  ?  ”  asked  the  servant. 

“  Yes,  my  cloak,”  reiterated  her  master. 

u  Dear  me,  sir,  the  cloak  is  gone  too.  I 
didn’t  think  it  was  right,  but  it  did  rain  ao 
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hard,  and  the  black  boy  was  so  cold — and 
the  gentleman  was  so  pressing - .** 

“  What  are  you  going  to  tell  me,”  said 
Mr.  Obby.” 

“  Why,  sir,  that  the  black  boy  put  your 
cloak  on,  and  took  it  away  with  him  !  ” 

As  these  were  dealings  utterly  foreign  to 
Mr.  Jonas  Obby’s  own  mode  of  conducting 
himself  towards  his  fellow-man,  incredulity 
was  his  sentiment,  as  his  faithful  attend¬ 
ant  laid  the  circumstances  before  him.  He 
was  not  conscious  of  the  happiness  of  hav¬ 
ing  entertained  any  black  boy  in  his  house 
at  all.  Rut  so  it  was.  Mr.  Chisel  had 
brought  such  an  individual  with  him,  and 
the  pair  had  feasted  contemporaneously  at 
his  charges. 

The  idea  was  not  pleasant — his  cloak 
placed  on  the  back  of  a  strange  black. 
There  was  no  colourable  pretext  for  the  act. 
But  such  as  it  was,  this  last  occurrence  was 
all  of  a  piece  with  prior  circumstances ; 
everything  seemed  to  go  wrong,  and  Mr. 
Obby  very  reasonably  fancied  that  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  he  should  have 
nothing  left  him  that  he  could  venture  to 
call  his  own.  He  was  recalled,  too,  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  imprudence  in  another 
matter.  In  spite  of  all  his  previous  prepos¬ 
sessions  in  that  person’s  disfavour,  Mr.  Chisel 
had  seduced  him  into  a  promise  to  return 
the  visit,  and  fetch  away  his  umbrella  at  the 
same  time.  But  however  distasteful  this 
expedition  might  now  be  upon  reflection,  it 
was  too  late  to  retract,  and,  besides,  these 
after  occurrences  proved  greater  induce¬ 
ments  than  ever  for  him  to  make  the  visit, 
which  was  to  take  place  that  evening. 

While  engaged  in  these  reflections,  Mr. 
Jonas  Obby  was  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of 
a  special  messenger  from  his  amiable  neigh¬ 
bour  Mrs.  Cantanker,  to  inquire  when  it 
was  likely  that  she  should  get  the  book  ? 
adding,  if  she  was  not  mistaken,  it  was  due 
at  her  house  on  the  previous  day.  Jonas, 
heartily  congratulating  himself  at  having 
retrieved  this  loss  at  least,  prepared  as  is 
usual  before  parting  with  such  books,  to 
write  down,  in  the  list  inside,  the  day  of  the 
month  on  which  it  was  forwarded.  Alas  ! 
what  a  start ! — We  do  not  mean  to  be  vulgar, 
but  Mr.  Obby  really  did  start,  and  well  he 
might ;  and  in  so  doing  he  spilt  his  ink,  and 
stained  his  table-cover,  and  bedaubed  his 
fingers,  and  made  himself  more  uncomfort¬ 
able  than  ever.  And  when  he  had  set  all 
these  matters  to  rights,  he  looked  into  the 
book  again,  and  found  that  his  eyes  had  not 
deceived  him.  It  was  a  handwriting  on  the 
once  spotless  flyleaf.  It  was  poetry.  That 
wretched  Chisel  had  indited  a  sonnet  in  the 
book  ! 

Sending  Mrs.  Cantanker’s  servant  away 
with  an  excuse,  Mr.  Obby  sat  down  to 
think  upon  the  steps  it  behoved  him  to  take 
under  these  extraordinary  circumstances. 


Here  was  a  club  book,  in  which,  while 
under  his  charge,  some  third  party  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  little  poem.  Mr.  Obby  saw  at 
once  that  suspicion  must  attach  to  himself. 
The  next  point  was  to  discover  the  character 
of  the  lines.  Was  there  any  possibility  of 
being  proud  of  them  ?  Nay,  could  he  even 
allow  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  were  his  ? 
The  bare  idea  brought  a  smile  into  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  countenance, — was  that  smile  the 
offspring  of  hope  P — if  so,  it  was  but  born  to 
be  disappointed.  The  verses  began  with 
the  expressive  words,  “  Oh  !  Sally  !  ” 

Oh  !  Jonas  !  it  was  impossible  that  you 
could  permit  such  an  impropriety  to  appear 
to  come  from  your  hand,  and  to  pass  into 
those  of  Mrs.  Cantanker,  not  to  meniion 
the  other  literary  ladies  and  gentlemen 
forming  the  society.  You  could  not  father 
a  sonnet  beginning  with  an  “Oh,  Sally!” 
Whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  thoughts  and  rhymes,  the  whole  was 
ruined  at  the  outset.  You,  indeed,  read  no 
farther.  The  lady  addressed,  and  the  fami¬ 
liarity  of  the  invocation,  were  evidently  not 
of  a  gravity  equal  to  your  own. 

What  would  the  secretary  say,  what  the 
world,  and  what  Mrs.  Cantanker,  at  the 
sight  of  these  lines  ?  What  disagreeable 
surmises  they  would  form  as  to  the  lady 
seemingly  addressed  by  your  muse!  You 
had  no  child  of  that  name — no  wife — neither 
did  you  wish  to  be  considered  as  paying 
your  addresses  in  any  quarter  christened 
Sally  or  even  Sarah.  But  the  evil  lay  in  this, 
that  your  own  help,  (not  helpmate)  as  the 
American  domestics  denominate  themselves, 
really  did  rejoice  in  that  appellation.  How 
very  awkvsard  ! 

The  extreme  and  manifold  discomforts  of 
Mr.  Obby’s  situation,  could  only  be  appre¬ 
ciated  to  their  full  extent  by  persons  unhap¬ 
pily  gifted  with  an  equally  acute  sensibility, 
and  abhorrence  of  singularity.  He  seemed 
to  be  involved  in  a  chain  of  disagreeable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  like  that  of  poor  Gold¬ 
smith  in  the  “  Traveller,”  lengthened  and 
grew  more  intolerable  with  “  each  remove.’’ 
He  had  lost,  (as  he  feared,)  a  valuable 
friend  in  Mrs.  Booby  ;  and  secured  another, 
but  most  undesirable  one,  in  Mr.  Chisel. — 
But  enough  of  his  woes.  In  these  few 
pages  are  recorded  all  that  as  yet  has  been 
confided  by  him  to  ourselves  (a  fellow-clerk 
in  the  same  office.)  From  the  utter  silence 
which  he  has  kept  on  the  events  of  the 
evening  spent  with  Chisel,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  nothing  very  satisfactory  trans¬ 
pired.  Indeed,  as  the  newspapers  phrase 
it,  the  “  very  worst  fears  are  entertained 
after  a  twenty  years’  clerkship  of  unexam¬ 
pled  regularity,  Mr.  Obby  was  absent  for  a 
whole  day  ;  and  at  no  distant  period,  was 
found  to  have  built  himself  a  new  great  coat, 
and  to  walk  with  an  umbrella  of  a  strange 
and  unknown  aspect.  T.  R. 
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(Sir  Richard  Steel’s  Cottage,  at  Havcrstock  II ill.) 


8mctiote  Salieri). 

SIR  RICHARD  STEEL’S  COTTAGE,  AT 
HAVERSTOCK  HILL. 

Of  this  unostentatious  abode  of  genius,  the 
annexed  is  a  representation,  from  a  drawing 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  made  early  in  the 
present  century.  Of  its  locality  and  changes, 
Sir  Richard  Phillips  gives  the  following 
piquant  and  graphic  details  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine : — 

“  This  small  cottage,  emblematical  of  the 
fortunes  of  a  man  of  genius,  stands  midway 
between  Cumden-town  and  Hampstead.  Till 
within  about  sixteen  years,  it  remained  in 
its  original  state  ;  but  it  is  now  converted 
into  two  small  ornamented  cottages,  as  sleep¬ 
ing  boxes  for  citizens.  Previously  to  Steele’s 
-time,  it  had  also  served  as  a  retreat  for  Sir 
Charles  Sedly.  Opposite  to  it,  the  famous 
Mother  or  Moll  King  built  three  substantial 
houses  ;  and  in  a  small  villa  behind  them 
resided  her  favourite  pupil,  Nancy  Dawson. 
In  Steel’s  days,  Hampstead  itself  was  the 
periodical  resort  of  the  wits  ;  and  a  tavern, 
no  longer  in  existence  and  lately  the  work- 
house,  is  often  mentioned  in  the  writings  of 
the  period.  An  apartment  in  the  cottage 
was  called  the  Philosopher’s  Room,  probably 
the  same  in  which  Steel  used  to  write.  In 
Hogarth’s  March  to  Finchly,  this  cottage 
and  Mother  King’s  house  are  seen  in  the 
distance  ;  and  the  last  occupant,  a  very  aged 
milkman,  told  the  writer  that  he  well  re¬ 
membered  this  famous  march  by  his  cottage, 
the  men  being  mostly  drunk,  in  great  disor¬ 
der,  and  accompanied  by  hundreds  of  trulls. 
Coeval  with  the  Spectator  and  Tatter,  this 
cottage  must  have  been  a  delightful  retreat ; 


as,  at  that  time,  there  were  not  a  score  build¬ 
ings  between  it  and  Oxford-street,  and 
Montagu  and  Bloomsbury  Houses.  Now, 
continuous  rows  or  streets  extend  from 
London  even  to  this  spot.’’ 


RUYSDAAL,  WILSON,  AND  TURNER. 

Something  of  the  same  defect  which  we 
observe  in  our  ownsWilson  and  Turner,  may 
be  perceived  in  the  compositions  of  Ruys- 
daal ;  he  could  lay  down  the  inanimated 
landscape  with  all  its  hills,  and  trees,  and 
streams,  but  he  was  unequal  to  the  task  of 
peopling  it  when  flesh  and  blood  were  re¬ 
quired.  Wilson,  originally  a  portrait  painter, 
had  acquired  little  mastery  over  human  cha¬ 
racter;  and  though  Turner  often  gives  us 
groups  and  single  figures,  the  poetic  beauty 
of  his  landscapes  proves  too  strong  for  the 
common  forms  and  features  which  he  be¬ 
stows  on  men  and  women.  The  grandeur 
of  his  conceptions  in  still  nature  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  his  delineations  in  living  nature. 


DUTCH  INDUSTRY. 

A  Dutch  painter  would  feel  as  much 
ashamed  to  represent  the  ladies  of  the  land 
idle,  as  they  would  to  be  caught  slumbering 
over  their  knitting  or  their  embroidery. 
Hence  in  all  the  pictures  of  the  States  there 
is  no  idleness  ;  the  women  are  busied  gene¬ 
rally  in  some  becoming  office,  and  the  men 
are  either  at  work  or  the  wine  cup  ;  they 
keep  moving.  They  have  no  men  sitting 
and  neither  working  nor  thinking,  like  some 
of  our  island  portraits  ;  nor  have  they  such 
a  thing  as  a  pattern-lady — on  whose  fine 
shape  dress-makers  display  their  costliest 
silks  and  rarest  fashions.  - 
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ATHEISTS,  ITS  RISE  AND  FALL. 

By  E.  L.  Bulwer,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  A.  M. 

[In  this  work,  it  is  Mr.  Bulwer’s  object  to 
combine  an  elaborate  view  of  the  literature 
of  Athens,  with  a  complete  and  impartial 
account  of  her  political  transactions.  The 
two  volumes  now  published,  bring  the  reader, 
in  the  one  branch  of  the  subject,  to  the 
supreme  administration  of  Pericles ;  in  the 
other  to  a  critical  analysis  of  the  trage¬ 
dies  of  Sophocles.  Two  additional  volumes, 
Mr.  Bulwer  trusts,  will  be  sufficient  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  task,  and  close  the  records  of  Athens 
at  that  period  when  the  annals  of  the  world 
are  merged  into  the  chronicle  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  these  latter  volumes,  it  is  the 
author’s  intention  to  complete  the  history  of 
the  Athenian  Drama — to  include  a  survey  of 
the  Athenian  Philosophy — to  describe  the 
manners,  habits,  and  social  life  of  the  people, 
and  to  conclude  the  whole  with  such  a  review 
of  the  facts  and  events  narrated,  as  may  con¬ 
stitute,  perhaps,  an  unprejudiced  and  intel¬ 
ligible  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  Rise 
and  Fall  of  Athens.  This  work,  it  may  be 
presumed  from  Mr.  Bulwer’s  high  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  task,  will  be  an  almost  invaluable 
addition  to  our  literature  ;  for,  nothing  can 
prove  more  advantageous  to  the  world  in  all 
stages  of  its  civilization,  than  the  histories  of 
those  nations  which  have  been  most  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  excellence  in  whatever  tends 
to  exalt  and  adorn  the  human  character. 
Indeed,  few  seras  in  the  history  of  the  world 
are  so  pregnant  with  interesting  importance 
as  that  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Athens  ;  for 
few  records  of  human  action  are  so  abundant 
in  useful  experience  of  the  past,  and  the 
means  of  improving  the  future.  In  this 
brief  notice,  we  shall  not  be  expected  to  en¬ 
large  upon  Mr.  Bulwer’s  execution  of  even 
the  portion  of  his  work  which  is  before  us ; 
for  such  belongs  to  the  classical  critic  rather 
than  to  the  pioneer  whose  business  is  with 
the  beauties  and  not  the  blemishes  of  the 
literature  of  the  day.  That  these  volumes 
enshrine  the  stores  of  many  years’  reading, 
judgment,  and  grave  thought,  will  be  evident 
to  every  one  who  looks  into  them ;  though  their 
niceties  demand  a  closer  estimate.  “  A  man 
so  various,”  as  Mr.  Bulwer,  could  scarcely  have 
produced  otherwise  than  a  brilliant  work 
upon  so  splendid  a  subject  as  the  history  of 
the  Athenian  people ;  and,  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  high  merit  of 
the  book,  in  this  line,  we  quote  the  following 
sparkling  picture  of  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
olden  world.] 

Origin  of  the  Olympic  Games. 

The  origin  of  the  Olympic  Games  is  lost  in 
darkness.  The  legends  which  attribute  their 
first  foundation  to  the  times  of  demigods  and 


heroes,  are  so  far  consonant  with  truth,  that 
exhibitions  of  physical  strength  made  the 
favourite  diversion  of  that  wild  and  barbarous 
age  which  is  consecrated  to  the  Heroic.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  origin  of  athletic 
games  preceded  the  date  of  civilization  ;  that, 
associated  with  occasions  of  festival,  they,  like 
festivals  assumed  a  sacred  character,  and  that, 
whether  first  instituted  in  honour  of  a  funeral, 
or  in  celebration  of  a  victory,  or  in  reverence 
to  a  god,  religion  combined  with  policy  to 
transmitan  inspiring  custom  to  a  more  polished 
posterity.  And  though  we  cannot  literally 
give  credit  to  the  tradition  which  assigns  the 
restoration  of  these  games  to  Lycurgus  in 
concert  with  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  and  Cleos- 
thenes  of  Pisa,  we  may  suppose  at  least  that 
to  Elis,  to  Pisa,  and  to  Sparta,  the  institution 
was  indebted  for  its  revival. 

The  Dorian  Oracle  of  Delphi  gave  its  sanc¬ 
tion  to  a  ceremony,  the  restoration  of  which 
was  intended  to  impose  a  check  upon  the  wars 
and  disorders  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Thus  au¬ 
thorized,  the  festival  was  solemnized  at  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Olympia,  near  Pisa,  a 
town  in  Elis.  It  was  held  every  fifth  year ;  it 
lasted  four  days.  It  consisted  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  games  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  Her¬ 
cules.  The  interval  between  each  festival  was 
called  an  Olympiad.  After  the  fiftieth  Olym¬ 
piad,  the  whole  management  of  the  games, 
and  the  choice  of  the  judges,  was  monopo¬ 
lized  by  the  Eleans.  Previous  to  each  festival 
officers  deputed  by  the  Eleans  proclaimed  a 
sacred  truce.  Whatever  hostilities  were  exis¬ 
tent  in  Greece,  terminated  for  the  time  ;  suf¬ 
ficient  interval  was  allowed  to  attend  and  to 
return  from  the  Games.* 

During  this  period  the  sacred  territory  of 
Elis  was  regarded  as  under  the  protection  of 
the  gods — none  might  traverse  it  armed.  The 
Eleans  arrogated  indeed  the  right  of  a  con¬ 
stant  sanctity  to  perpetual  peace  ;  and  the 
right,  though  sometimes  invaded,  seems  ge¬ 
nerally  to  have  been  conceded.  The  people 
of  this  territory  became,  as  it  were,  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  a  sanctuary;  they  interfered  little  in 
the  turbulent  commotions  of  the  rest  of 
Greece;  they  did  not  fortify  their  capital ;  and, 
the  wealthiest  people  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
they  enjoyed  their  opulence  in  tranquillity ; 
their  holy  character  contenting  their  ambition. 
And  a  wonderful  thing  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
those  warlike,  stirring,  restless  tribes — that 
solitary  land,  with  its  plane  grove  bordering 
the  Alpheus,  adorned  with  innumerable  and 
hallowed  monuments  and  statues — unvisited 
by  foreign  wars  and  civil  commotion — a  whole 
state  one  temple  ! 

At  first  only  the  foot-race  was  exhibited  ; 
afterwards  were  added  wrestling,  leaping, 
quoiting,  darting,  boxing,  a  more  complicated 

*  Those  who  meant  to  take  part  in  tire  athletic 
exercises  were  required  to  attend  at  Olympia  thirty 
days  previous  to  the  games,  for  preparation  and 
practice. 
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species  of  foot  race,  (the  Diaulus  and  Doli- 
chus,)  and  the  chariot  and  horse  races.  The 
Pentathlon  was  a  contest  of  five  gymnastic 
exercises  combined.  The  chariot  races* * * § 
preceded  those  of  the  riding  horses,  as  in 
Grecian  war  the  use  of  chariots  preceded  the 
more  scientific  employment  of  cavalry,  and 
were  the  most  attractive  and  splendid  part  of 
the  exhibition.  Sometimes  there  were  no  less 
than  forty  chariots  on  the  ground.  The  rarity 
of  horses,  and  the  expense  of  their  training, 
confined,  without  any  law  to  that  effect,  the 
chariot  race  to  the  high  born  and  the  wealthy. 
It  was  consistent  with  the  vain  Alcibiades  to 
decline  the  gymnastic  contests  in  which  his 
physical  endowments  might  have  insured  him 
success,  because  his  competitors  were  not  the 
equals  to  the  long-descended  heir  of  the 
Alcmseonidse.  In  the  equestrian  contests  his 
success  was  unprecedented.  He  brought 
seven  chariots  into  the  field,  and  bore  off  at 
the  same  time  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
prize.f  Although  women, |  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  priestesses  of  the  neighbouring 
fane  of  Ceres,  were  not  permitted  to  witness 
the  engagements,  they  were  yet  allowed  to 
contend  by  proxy  in  the  chariot  races  ;  and 
the  ladies  of  Macedon  especially  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  privilege.  No  sanguinary  con¬ 
tests  with  weapons,  no  gratuitous  ferocities, 
no  struggle  between  man  and  beast,  (the 
graceless  butcheries  of  Rome,)  polluted  the 
festival  dedicated  to  the  Olympian  god.  Even 
boxing  with  the  cestus  was  less  esteemed  than 
the  other  athletic  exercises,  and  was  excluded 
from  the  games  exhibited  by  Alexander  in 
his  Asiatic  invasions. §  Neither  did  any  of 
those  haughty  assumptions  of  lineage,  or 
knightly  blood,  which  characterize  the  feudal 
tournament,  distinguish  between  Greek  and 

*  It  would  appear  by  some  Etruscan  vases  found 
at  Veii,  that  the  Etruscans  practised  all  the  Greek 
games — leaping,  running,  cud  gel -playing,  &  c.,  and 
were  not  restricted,  as  N  iebulir  supposes,  to  boxing 
and  chariot  races. 

f  It,  however,  diminishes  the  real  honour  of  the 
chariot  race,  that  the  owner  of  the  horses  usually 
won  by  proxy. 

%  The  indecorum  of  attending  contests  where  the 
combatants  were  unclothed,  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  exclusion  of  females.  The  priestess  of  Ceres, 
the  Mighty  Mother,  was  accustomed  to  regard  all 
such  indecorums  as  symbolical,  and  had  therefore 
refined  away  any  remarkable  delicacy. 

§  Plut.  in  Alex.  When  one  of  the  combatants, 

with  the  cestus,  killed  his  antagonist  by  running  the 
ends  ot'  his  fingers  through  his  ribs,  he  was  igno- 
miniously  expelled  the  stadium.  The  cestus  itself, 
made  of  thongs  of  leather,  was  evidently  meant  not 
to  increase  the  severity  of  tlje  blow,  but  for  the 
prevention  of  foul  play,  by  the  antagonists  laying 
hold  of  each  other,  or  using  the  open  hand.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  iron  bands  and  leaden  plummets  were 
Roman  inventions,  and  unknown  at  least  till  the 
later  Olympic  games.  Even  in  the  pancratium,  the 
fiercest  of  all  the  contests — for  it  seems  to  have 
united  wrestling  with  boxing,  (a  struggle  of  physical 
strength,  w  ithout  the  precise  and  formal  laws  of  the 
boxing  and  wrestling  matches,)  it  was  foibiddeu  to 
kill  an  enemy,  to  injure  his  eyes,  or  to  use  the 
teeth. 


Greek.  The  equestrian  contests  were  indeed, 
from  their  expense,,  limited  to  the  opulent, 
but  the  others  were  impartially  free  to  the 
poor  as  to  the  rich,  the  peasant  as  the  noble, 
the  Greeks  forbade  monopoly  in  glory.  But 
although  thus  open  to  all  Greeks,  the  stadium 
was  impenetrably  closed  to  barbarians.  Taken 
from  his  plough,  the  boor  obtained  the  garland, 
for  which  themonarclis  of  the  East  were  held 
unworthy  to  contend,  and  to  which  the  kings 
of  the  neighbouring  Macedon  were  forbidden 
to  aspire  till  their  Hellenic  descent  had  been 
clearly  proved. ||  Thus  periodically  were  the 
several  states  reminded  of  their  common  race, 
and  thus  the  national  name  and  character 
were  solemnly  preserved.  Yet,  like  the 
Amphictyonic  league,  while  the  Olympic  fes¬ 
tival  served  to  maintain  the  great  distinction 
between  foreigners  and  Greeks,  it  had  hut 
little  influence  in  preventing  the  hostile  con¬ 
tests  of  Greeks  themselves.  The  very  emu¬ 
lation  between  the  several  states  stimulated 
their  jealousy  of  each  other  :  and  still,  if  the 
Greeks  found  their  countrymen  in  Greeks, 
they  found  also  in  Greeks  their  rivals. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  the  vast  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  the  victory  in  these 
games  ;1F  it  not  only  immortalized  the  winner, 
it  shed  glory  upon  his  tribe.  It  is  curious  to 
see  the  different  honours  characteristically 
assigned  to  the  conqueror  in  the  different 
states.  If  Athenian,  he  was  entitled  to  a 
place  by  the  magistrates  in  the  Prytaneum  ; 
if  a  Spartan,  to  a  prominent  station  in  the 
field.  To  conquer  at  Elis  was  renown  for 
life,  “  no  less  illustrious  to  a  Greek  than  con¬ 
sulship  to  a  Roman!”**  The  haughtiest 
nobles,  the  wealthiest  princes,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  generals,  contended  for  the  prize.ff 
And  the  prize  (after  the  seventh  Olympiad) 
was  a  wreath  of  the  wild  olive  ! 

Numerous  other  and  similar  games  were 
established  throughout  Greece.  Of  these, 
next  to  the  Olympic,  the  most  celebrated,  and 
the  only  national  ones,  were  the  Pythian  at 

||  Even  to  the  foot-race,  in  which  many  of  the 
competitors  were  of  the  lowest  rank,  the  son  of 
Amyntas,  King  of  Macedon,  was  not  admitted  till  he 
had  proved  an  Argive  desceut.  He  was  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  competitor. 

II  Herodotus  relates  an  anecdote,  that  the  Eleaus 
sent  deputies  to  Egypt,  vaunting  the  glories  of  the 
Olympic  games,  and  inquiring  it'  the  Egyptians  could 
suggest  any  improvement.  The  Egyptians  asked  if 
the  citizens  of  Elis  were  allowed  to  contend,  and,  on 
hearing  that  they  were,  declared  it  was  impossible 
they  should  not  favour  their  own  countrymen,  and 
consequently  that  the  games  must  lead  to  injustice 
— a  suspicion  not  verified. 

**  Cic.  Queest.  Tuse.  11,  17. 

ff  Nero  (when  the  glory  had  left  the  spot)  drove  a 
chariot  of  ten  horses  in  Olympia,  out  of  which  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  tumble.  He  obtained  other 
prizes  in  other  Grecian  games,  and  even  contended 
with  the  heralds  as  a  cryer.  The  vanity  of  Nero 
was  astonishing,  but  so  was  that  of  most  of  his 
successors.  The  Roman  emperors  were  the  sub- 
limest  coxcombs  in  history,  in  men  born  to  stations 
which  are  beyond  ambition,  all  aspirations  run  to 
seed. 
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Delphi,  the  Nemean  in  Argolis,  the  Isthmian 
in  Corinth  ;  yet  elsewhere  the  prize  was  of 
value  ;  at  all  the  national  ones  it  was  but  a 
garland — a  type  of  the  eternal  truth,  that  praise 
is  the  only  guerdon  of  renown.  The  olive-crown 
was  nothing  ! — the  shouts  of  assembled  Greece 
the  showers  of  herbs  and  flowers — the  banquet 
set  apart  for  the  victor — the  [odes  of  im¬ 
perishable  poets— the  public  register  which 
transmitted  to  posterity  his  name — the  privi¬ 
lege  of  a  statue  in  the  Altis — the  return  home 
through  a  breach  in  the  walls  (denoting  by  a 
noble  metaphor,  “  that  a  city  which  boasts 
such  men  has  slight  need  of  walls,”*)  the 
first  seat  in  all  public  spectacles  ;  the  fame, 
in  short,  extended  to  his  native  city — be¬ 
queathed  to  his  children — confirmed  by  the 
universal  voice  wherever  the  Greek  civiliza¬ 
tion  spread  ;—this  was  the  true  olive-crown 
to  the  Olympic  conqueror  1 

No  other  clime  can  furnish  a  likeness  to 
these  festivals  :  Born  of  a  savage  time,  they 
retained  the  vigorous  character  of  an  age  of 
heroes,  but  they  took  every  adjunct  from  the 
aits  and  tire  graces  of  civilization.  To  the 
sacred  ground  flocked  all  the  power,  and  the 
rank,  and  the  wealth,  and  the  intellect,  of 
Greece.  To  that  gorgeous  spectacle  came  men 
inspired  by  a  nobler  ambition  than  that  of  the 
arena.  Here  the  poet  and  the  musician  could 
summon  an  audience  to  their  art.  If  to  them 
it  was  not  a  field  for  emulation, f  it  was  at 
least  a  theatre  of  display. 

The  uses  of  these  games  were  threefold  : — 
1st.  The  uniting  all  Greeks  by  one  sentiment 
of  national  pride,  and  the  memory  of  a  com¬ 
mon  race ;  2ndly.  The  inculcation  of  hardy 
discipline — of  physical  education  throughout 
every  state,  by  teaching  that  the  body  had  its 
honours  as  well  as  the  intellect — a  theory 
conducive  to  health  iu  peace — and  in  those 
ages  when  men  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  in¬ 
dividual  strength  and  skill  were  the  nerves  of 
the  army,  to  success  in  war;  but,  Belly,  apd 
principally  its  uses  were  in  sustaining  and 
feeding  as  a  passion,  as  a  motive,  as  an  ir¬ 
resistible  incentive — the  desire  ofglory  !  That 
desire  spread  through  all  classes— it  animated 
all  tribes— it  taught  that  true  rewards  are  not 
in  gold  and  gems,  but  in  men’s  opinions. 
The  ambition  of  the  Altis  established  fame  as 
a  common  principle  of  action.  What  chivalry 
did  for  the  few,  the  Olympic  contests  effected 
for  the  many, — they  made  a  knighthood  of  a 
people. 

if,  warned  for  a  moment  from  the  gravity 
of  the  historic  muse,  we  might  conjure  up 
the  picture  of  this  festival,  we  would  invoke 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  that  sacred 

*  Plut.  in  Sympos. 

+  It  (lues  not  appear  that  at  Elis  there  were  any 
of  the  actual  contests  in  music  and  Sony  which  made 
the  character  of  the  Pythian  games.  But  still  it 
was  a  common  exhibition  for  the  cultivation  of  every 
art.  Sophist,  and  historian,  and  orator,  poet,  and 
painter,  found  their  mart  in  the  Olympic  l'uir. 


ground,  decorated  with  the  profusest  triumphs 
ot  Grecian  art — all  Greece  assembled  from  her 
continent,  her  colonies,  her  isles, — war  sus¬ 
pended,—  a  sabbath  of  solemnity  and  rejoicing, 
the  Spartan  no  longer  grave,  the  Athenian 
forgetful  of  the  forum, — the  high  born  Thes¬ 
salian,  the  gay  Corinthian — the  lively  gestures 
of  the  Asiatic  Ionian  suffering  the  various 
events  of  various  times  to  confound  them¬ 
selves  in  one  recollection  of  the  past,  he  may 
see  every  eye  turned  from  the  combatants  to 
one  majestic  figure — hear  every  lip  murmuring 
a  single  namej — glorious  in  greater  fields  : 
Olympia  itself  is  forgotten.  Who  is  the 
spectacle  of  the  day  P  Theinistocles,  the 
conqueror  of  Salamis,  and  the  saviour  of 
Greece !  Again — the  huzzas  of  countless 
thousands  following  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
competitors— -whose  name  is  shouted  forth, 
the  victor  without  a  rival  ? — it  is  Alcibiades, 
the  destroyer  of  Athens  !  Turn  to  the  temple 
of  the  Olympian  god,  pass  the  brazen  gates, 
proceed  through  the  columned  aisles, §  what 
arrests  the  awe  and  wonder  of  the  crowd? 
Seated  on  a  throne  of  ebon  and  of  ivory,  of 
gold  and  gems — the  olive  crown  on  his  head, 
in  his  right  hand  the  statue  of  Victory,  in  his 
left,  wrought  of  all  metals,  the  cloud-compel¬ 
ling  sceptre,  behold  the  colossal  master-piece 
of  Phidias,  the  Homeric  dream  embodied, |j 
— the  majesty  of  the  Olympian  Jove  !  Enter 
the  banquet-room  of  the  conquerors — to  whose 
verse,  hymned  in  a  solemn  and  mighty  chorus, 
bends  the  listening  Spartan — it  is  the  verse  of 
the  Dorian  Pindar  !  In  that  motley  and  glit¬ 
tering  space  (the  fair  of  Olympia,  the  mart  of 
every  commerce,  the  focus  of  all  intellect,) 
join  the  throng,  earnest  and  breathless, 
gathered  round  that  sunburnt  traveller  ; — now 
drinking  in  the  wild  account  of  Babylonian 
gardens,  or  of  temples  whose  awful  deity  no 
lip  may  name, — now,  with  clenched  hands 
and  glowing  cheeks,  tracking  the  march  of 
Xerxes  along  exhausted  rivers,  and  over 
bridges  that  spanned  the  sea, — what  moves, 
what  hushes  that  mighty  audience  ?  It  is 
Herodotus  reading  his  history  !1T 

miss  pardoe’s  city  of  the  sultan. 

C Concluded  from,  “page  25.) 

Sultan  Mahmoud. 

I  saw  before  me  a  man  of  noble  physiog¬ 
nomy  and  graceful  bearing,  who  sat  upon 
his  horse  with  gentlemanlike  ease,  and  whose 
countenance  was  decidedly  prepossessing.  He 

J  Plat.  in.  vit.  Them.  §  Pausanias,  lib.  v. 

||  When  Phidias  was  asked  on  what  idea  he  should 
form  his  statue,  he  answered  by  quoting  the  well- 
known  verses  of  Homer,  on  the  curls  and  nod  of  the 
thunder  god.  » 

I  am  of  course  aware  that  the  popular  story, 
that  Herodotus  read  portions  of  his  history  at  Olym¬ 
pia,  has  been  disputed — hut  I  owu  I  think  it  has 
been  disputed  with  very  indifferent  success  against 
the  testimony  of  competent  authorities,  corroborated 
by  the  general  practice  of  the  time. 
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wove  in  his  fez  an  aigrette  of  diamonds,  sus¬ 
taining  a  cluster  of  peacock’s  feathers ;  an  am¬ 
ple  blue  cloak  was  flung  across  his  Shoulders, 
whose  collar  was  one  mass  of  jewels,  and  on 
the  third  finger  of  his  bridal  hand  glittered 
the  largest  brilliant  that  I  ever  remember  to 
have  seen. 

Sultan  Mahmoud  is  not  a  handsome  man, 
and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  define  wherefore ;  for 
his  features  are  good  and  strongly  marked, 
and  his  eye  bright  and  piercing.  His  jet- 
black  hair,  seen  in  heavy  curls  beneath  the 
fez ,  which,  like  most  of  his  subjects,  he  wears 
drawn  down  low  upon  his  forehead  ;  and  his 
bushy  and  well-trimmed  beard,  add  conside¬ 
rably  to  the  dignity  of  his  appearance,  as  jvell 
as  giving  to  him  a  look  of  much  greater 
youth  than  he  can  actually  boast ;  but  this  is 
an  artificial  advantage,  being  the  effect  of  one 
of  those  skilful  dyes  so  common  in  the  East. 

As  in  Japan,  the  popular  belief  is  firm  that 
the  King  never  dies,  so  in  Turkey  the  Sove¬ 
reign  is  never  permitted  to  imagine  that  he 
can  grow  old ;  and  thus  every  officer  of  the 
household  stains  his  hair  and  beard,  and 
uses  all  the  means  with  which  art  or  invention 
can  supply  him,  in  order  that  no  intrusive 
symptom  of  age  or  decay  may  shock  the 
nerves,  and  awaken  the  regrets  of  his  lord  and 
contemporary— the  faded  beauties  of  the  Se¬ 
raglio  are  removed  from  his  sight,  the  past  is 
seldom  adverted  to,  and  the  future  is  consi¬ 
dered  as  his  sure  and  undoubted  heritage. 

Never  did  monarch  lend  himself  to  the 
delicious  cheat  more  lovingly  than  Sultan 
Mahmoud  ;  who,  with  all  his  energy  of  cha¬ 
racter,  is  the  victim  (/or  in  his  case  I  can 
apply  no  other  term)  of  the  most  consummate 
personal  vanity.  We  are  accustomed  in  En¬ 
gland  to  think  of  George  the  Fourth  as  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  exquisitism — the  Prince  of 
Petit-maitres  —  but  what  will  honest  John 
Bull  say  to  a  Turkish  Emperor,  an  Imperial 
Mussulmaun  who  paints  white  and  red,  and 
who  considers  himself  sufficiently  repaid  for 
all  the  care  and  anxiety  of  a  costly  toilette,  by 
the  admiration  and  flattery  of  the  ladies  of 
the  Seraglio  P  And  yet  such  is  the  case — the 
Immolator  of  the  Janissaries,  the  reformer  of 
a  mighty  empire,  the  Sovereign  of  the  gravest 
people  upon  earth,  is  a  very  “  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches  ” — a  consumer  of  cosmetics — an 
idolator  of  gauds  and  toys — the  Sacrificing 
High  Priest  at  the  altar  of  self-adornment ! 

Turkish  Children. 

r 

One  of  the  little  girls — a  calm,  self-centered, 
true  Turkish  child,  with  all  the  premature 
languishment  and  indolence  so  peculiar  to 
the  women  of  the  country,  with  black,  sleepy 
eyes,  and  lips  like  rose-buds — was  clad  in  a 
jacket  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  ermine,  and 
laced  with  gold ;  her  antery  of  pale  pink 
muslin  was  tucked  up  within  the  cachemere 
shall  that  she  wore  about  her  waist;  and  her 


large  trousers  of  green  chintz  fell  in  ample 
plaits  over  the  little  naked  feet,  which,  when 
she  rose  from  the  sofa,  were  scarcely  covered 
at  the  extremities  by  the  yellow  slippers  that 
lay  beside  her. 

Another,  perhaps  a  year  younger,  had  her 
jacket  of  crimson  merino  doubled  with  sable, 
and  her  little  Symrniote  fez  worked  with  seed 
pearls ;  her  antery  was  yellow,  her  trousers 
blue, and  her  chimisetteof  pale  amber-coloured 
gauze.  Nothing  can  be  more  outre  than  the 
costume  of  a  little  Turkish  maiden;  the  long 
hair  hanging  in  a  score  of  minute  braids,  each 
confined  at  the  extremity  with  a  small  knot  of 
ribbon ;  the  tight  sleeves,  open  from  the  elbow, 
falling  below  the  hip,  and  edged  with  elabo¬ 
rately  wrought  silk  fringe  ;  the  round,  white, 
dimpled  feet,  peeping  out  beneath  the  full 
trousers;  and  the  heavy  jacket  folding  back 
from  the  ivory  shoulders  and  snowy  throat. 

There  is  no  distinction  of  dress  between  the 
child  of  two  years  old  and  the  woman  of  twenty , 
the  same  jewels,  the  same  fashion,  the  same 
material,  compose  the  one  and  the  other;  they 
differ  only  in  quantity;  the  diamonds,  except 
upon  great  occasions,  are  lavished  on  the 
children  ;  and  in  fringe,  and  embroidery,  and 
ribbon,  they  only  yield  to  their  elders,  because 
there  is  not  sufficient  space  upon  their  little 
persons  to  enable  their  parents  to  equalize  the 
consumption  between  them. 

Superb  Fete- -the  Bosphorus  Illuminated. 

The  moon  rode  high  in  Heaven,  but  her 
beam  looked  pale  and  sickly,  as  it  faded  before 
the  brighter  light  with  which  men  had  made 
night  glorious ;  while  the  stars  seemed  but 
fading  sparks,  that  had  been  emitted  by  the 
stupendous  line  of  fire  girdling  the  Bospho¬ 
rus — it  was  a  spectacle  of  enchantment ! 

Not  an  outline  could  be  traced  of  any  of 
the  lordly  piles  which  fringe  the  coast.  The 
summit  of  the  Asian  shore  was  dimly  percep¬ 
tible,  as  it  cut  sharply  against  the  clear  deep 
blue  of  the  horizon ;  but  there  was  no  intru¬ 
sive  object  of  mortal  creation  for  the  every 
day  necessities  of  life,  to  recall  the  wandering 
fancy  back  to  earth.  Nothing  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  more  beautiful  than  the  whole  scene. 
A  range  of  palaces  of  the  most  fantastic  forms, 
wrought  in  fire,  and  seeming  to  be  poised 
upon  the  waves,  along  which  they  threw 
their  gleaming  shadows,  stretched  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  Portals  of  variegated  light 
— terraces  of  burnished  gold,  or  of  beaten 
silver—  groves  of  forest  trees,  whose  leaves 
were  emeralds— -fruits,  heaped  in  stately  vases, 
each  one  a  priceless  gem — altars,  upon  which 
burnt  flames  of  liquid  metal — pavilions  of 
crystal — and  halls,  lined  with  columns  of 
sapphire,  and  lighted  by  domes  of  carbuncles, 
were  among  the  objects  that  appeared  to  have 
sprung  up  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and 
to  be  now  riding  upon  its  bosom. 

The  sensation  which  this  gorgeous  scene 
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produced  upon  me,  for  the  first  few  moments 
was  almost  painful.  I  deemed  myself  thralled 
—  I  doubted  my  own  identity — I  almost  ex¬ 
pected  the  earth  to  fail  beneath  my  feet,  for 
earth  had  no  share  in  the  spectacle  on  which 
I  looked — I  saw  boats  passing  and  re-passing 
over  a  lake  of  molten  silver — I  saw  palaces  of 
fire  based  upon  its  surface,  and  heaving  with 
its  undulations — a  marine  monster,  whose 
eyes  were  dazzling,  and  whose  nostrils  vomited 
forth  flames  that  shot  high  into  the  air,  wound 
its  slow  way  among  the  gliding  barks,  and 
none  heed  its  vicinity— 1  beheld  huge,  dark 
masses  covered  with  stars  of  light,  which 
were  reflected  in  the  stream  beneath,  looking 
like  rocky  craters  that  would  shortly  burst, 
and  cast  forth  the  imprisoned  fires — carriages 
and  horses,  guided  by  spectral  hands,  followed 
over  the  same  cold,  clear  surface — and  sud¬ 
denly,  with  a  hissing  sound  which  startled 
me  from  my  reverie,  and  a  burst  of  light  al¬ 
most  blinding,  up  sprang  a  cluster  of  fiery 
serpents  into  the  pure  ether,  mocking  the 
pale  moon  with  their  transient  brilliancy,  and 
then  falling  back  in  starry  showers. 

The  dream  of  fancy  was  dispelled  at  once: 
— A  handful  of  rockets  sufficed  to  arouse  me 
from  one  of  the  wildest  visions  in  which  I 
ever  remember  to  have  indulged — for  I  no 
sooner  saw  them  run  shimmering  along  the 
sky,  than  I  sickened  at  the  memory  of  the 
frightful  catastrophe  which  attended  their 
preparation  ;  when  eighty-four  miserable  hu¬ 
man  beings  fell  victims  to  the  explosion  of 
the  powder-room  of  the  manufactory.  My 
enthusiasm  was  at  an  end  :  but  my  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  magnificent  scene,  amid  which  I 
stood,  continued  unabated ;  the  channel  of  the 
Bosphorus,  beautiful  under  all  circumstances, 
and  at  all  times,  offered  facilities,  and  enhanced 
effects,  in  an  exhibition  like  that  on  which  I 
looked,  that  cannot  probably  be  exceeded  in 
the  world  ;  and  I  felt  at  once  that,  even  had 
man  done  less,  nature  would  still  have  made 
the  pageant  peerless. 

We  at  length  turned  reluctantly  away  from 
the  City  of  Fire  on  which  we  had  been  so 
long  looking;  and,  threading  among  the  tents 
that  occupied  the  crest  of  the  hill,  we  passed 
out  through  the  fair  of  the  Great  Cemetery. 
Every  booth  was  thronged.  In  one,  a  set  of 
Fantoccini  were  performing  their  miniature 
drama;  in  another,  an  Improvvisatore  was 
regaling  a  circle  of  listeners  with  a  gesticula¬ 
tion  and  volubility  which  appeared  to  excite 
great  admiration  in  his  auditors  ;  while  in  a 
third,  a  trio  of  Bohemian  minstrels,  squatted 
upon  a  mat,  were'  accompanying  their  wild 
recitative  by  a  few  chords  struck  almost  at 
random  upon  their  mandolins. 

In  the  distance,  a  wreath  of  lamps  defined 
the  outline  of  the  Military  College  ;  while 
lower  in  the  valley  gleamed  out  the  costly 
chandeliers  which  lit  up  the  tents  of  the  Pa¬ 
shas.  The  hills  were  sprinkled  over  with 


lights ;  the  terrace  at  the  extremity  of  the 
palace  was  a  wall  of  fire  ;  and  the  scene  was 
all  life  and  gladness.  Crowds  thronged  the 
narrow  road  ;  but  not  a  sound  of  discord,  not 
a  word  uttered  in  menace  or  in  defiance,  es¬ 
caped  from  the  lips  of  a  single  individual ; 
all  were  tranquil,  orderly  and  well  conducted; 
the  sole  aim  of  each  was  amusement ;  and 
this  great  eastern  mob,  amounting  to  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  persons,  collected  to¬ 
gether  from  all  the  surrounding  country,  from 
the  heart  of  a  great  city,  and  from  the  shores 
of  two  different  quarters  of  the  earth,  appeared 
to  act  from  one  common  impulse,  and  to  have 
one  common  interest. 

It  is  questionable  whether  such  a  fact  as 
this  could  be  recorded  of  any  other  country. 

[Of  the  style  in  which  Miss  Pardoe  has 
written  this  work,  we  can  speak  with  unqua¬ 
lified  praise.  It  is  graceful  and  lively 
throughout:  her  descriptions  of  fairy-like 
scenes  sparkle  with  characteristic  brilliancy  ; 
whilst  her  searches  after  the  materials  of  the 
work,  its  scenes  and  incidents,  take  a  tinge  of 
romantic  adventure,  in  describing  which  few 
writers  of  the  present  day  excel  Miss  Pardoe. 
Even  the  lions  of  the  Turkish  capital  have 
novel  attractions;  and  her  pen  lends  the 
charm  of  freshness  to  those  details  of  elaborate 
works  of  art  which  have  received  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  homage  of  centuries.] 

€i)c  :Publtc  journals. 

COUNTRY  LODGINGS* 

By  Miss  Mitford. 

Between  two  and  three  years  ago,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pithy  advertisement  appeared  in  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  London  papers  : — 

“  Country  Lodgings. — Apartments  to  be  let  in  a 
large  farm-house,  situate  in  a  cheap  and  pleasant 
village,  about  forty  miles  from  Loudon.  Apply  (if 
by  letter,  post-paid)  to  A.  B.,  No.  7.  Salisbury-street, 
Strand.” 

Little  did  I  think,  whilst  admiring  in  the 
broad  page  of  the  “  Morning  Chronicle  ’*  the 
compendious  brevity  of  this  announcement, 
that  the  pleasant  village  referred  to  was  our 
own  dear  Aberleigh ;  and  that  the  first  tenant 
of  those  apartments  should  be  a  lady  whose 
family  I  had  long  known,  and  in  whose  for¬ 
tunes  and  destiny  I  took  a  more  than  common 
interest ! 

Upton  Court  was  a  manor-house  of  consi¬ 
derable  extent,  which  had  in  former  times 
been  the  residence  of  a  distinguished  Catholic 
family,  but  which,  in  the  changes  of  property 
incident  to  our  fluctuating  neighbourhood, 
was  “  fallen  from  its  high  estate,”  and  de¬ 
graded  into  the  homestead  of  a  farm  so  small, 
that  the  tenant,  a  yeoman  of  the  poorest  class, 
was  fain  to  eke  out  his  rent  by  entering  into 

*  Quoted  in  the  Metropolitan,  from  a  delightful 
work  by  Miss  Mitford,  which  is  on  the  eve  of  ap¬ 
pearing. 
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an  agreement  with  a  speculating  Belford  up¬ 
holsterer,  and  letting  off  a  part  of  the  fine  old 
mansion  in  the  shape  of  furnished  lodgings. 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  a  young  widow.  Her 
father,  a  Scotch  officer,  well- born,  sickly,  and 
poor,  had  been  but  too  happy  to  bestow  the 
hand  of  his  only  child  upon  an  old  friend  and 
fellow-countryman,  the  principal  clerk  in  a 
government  office  whose  respectable  station, 
easy  fortune,  excellent  sense,  and  super-excel¬ 
lent  character,  were,  as  he  thought,  and  as 
fathers,  right  or  wrong,  are  apt  to  think,  ad¬ 
vantages  more  than  sufficient  to  counterba¬ 
lance  a  disparity  of  years  and  appearance, 
which  some  daughters  might  have  thought 
startling, — the  bride  being  a  beautiful  girl  of 
seventeen,  the  bridegroom  a  plain  man  of 
seven-and-fifty.  In  this  case,  at  least,  the 
father  was  right.  He  lived  long  enough  to 
see  that  the  young  wife  was  unusually  at¬ 
tached  to  her  kind  and  indulgent  husband, 
and  died,  about  a  twelvemonth  after  the  mar¬ 
riage,  with  the  fullest  confidence  in  her  res¬ 
pectability  and  happiness.  Mr.  Cameron  did 
not  long  survive  him.  Before  she  was  nine¬ 
teen  the  fair  Helen  Cameron  was  a  widow 
and  an  orphan,  with  one  beautiful  boy,  to 
whom  she  was  left  sole  guardian,  an  income 
being  secured  to  her  ample  for  her  rank  in 
life,  but  clogged  with  the  one  condition  of 
her  not  marrying  again. 

Such  was  the  tenant,  who  came  in  the 
budding  spring  time,  the  showery,  flowery 
month  of  April,  to  spend  the  ensuing  summer 
at  Upton  Court. 

We,  on  our  part,  regarded  her  arrival  with 
no  common  interest.  It  appeared  but  yester¬ 
day  since  Helen  Graham  was  herself  a  child; 
and  here  she  was,  within  two  miles  of  us,  a 
widow  and  a  mother  ! 

We  soon  found  that  her  mind  was  as 
charming  as  her  person.  Indeed,  her  face, 
lovely  as  it  was,  derived  the  best  part  of  its 
loveliness  from  her  sunny  temper,  her  frank 
and  ardent  spirit,  her  affectionate  and  gene¬ 
rous  heart.  It  was  the  ever-varying  expres¬ 
sion,  an  expression  which  could  not  deceive, 
that  lent  such  matchless  charms  to  her  glow¬ 
ing  and  animated  countenance,  and  to  the 
round  and  musical  voice,  sweet  as  the  spoken 
voice  of  Malibran,  or  the  still  fuller  and  more 
exquisite  tones  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  which,  true  to 
the  feeling  of  the  moment,  vibrated  alike  to 
the  wildest  gaiety  and  the  deepest  pathos. 
In  a  word,  the  chief  beauty  of  Helen  Came¬ 
ron  was  her  sensibility.  It  was  the  perfume 
to  the  rose.  Her  little  boy,  born  just  before 
his  father’s  death,  and  upon  whom  she  doted, 
was  a  magnificent  piece  of  still  life. 

We  met  almost  every  day.  Mrs.  Cameron 
was  never  weary  of  driving  about  our  beauti¬ 
ful  lanes  in  her  little  pony- carriage,  and  usu¬ 
ally  called  upon  us  in  her  way  home,  we  be¬ 
ing  not  merely  her  oldest,  but  almost  her  only 
friends;  for,  lively  and  social  as  was  her  tem¬ 


per,  there  was  a  little  touch  of  shyness  about 
her,  which  induced  her  rather  to  shun  than 
to  covet  the  company  of  strangers. 

Late  one  evening  the  fair  Helen  arrived  at 
our  cottage  with  a  face  of  unwonted  gravity. 
Mrs.  Davies  (her  landlady)  had  used  her  very 
ill.  She  had  taken  the  west  wing  in  total 
ignorance  of  their  being  other  apartments  to 
let  at  the  Court,  or  she  would  have  secured 
them.  And  now  a  new  lodger  had  arrived, 
had  actually  taken  possession  of  two  rooms  in 
the  centre  of  the  house  ;  and  Martha,  who 
had  seen  him,  said  he  was  a  young  man,  and 
a  handsome  man — and  she  herself  a  young 
woman  unprotected  and  alone! — It  was  awk¬ 
ward,  very  awkward  !  Was  it  not  very  awk¬ 
ward  P  What  was  she  to  do  ? 

Nothing  could  be  done  that  night ;  so  far 
was  clear  ;  but' we  praised  her  prudence,  pro¬ 
mised  to  call  at  Upton  the  next  day,  and  if 
necessary,  to  speak  to  this  new  lodger,  who 
might,  after  all,  be  no  very  formidable  person; 
and  quite  relieved  by  the  vent  which  she  had 
given  to  her  scruples,  she  departed  in  her 
usual  good  spirits. 

Early  the  next  morning  she  re-appeared. 
11  She  would  not  have  the  new  lodger  dis¬ 
turbed  for  the  world  !  He  was  a  Pole.  One 
doubtless  of  those  unfortunate  exiles.  He 
had  told  Mrs.  Davies  that  he  was  a  Polish 
gentleman,  desirous  chiefly  of  good  air, 
cheapness,  and  retirement.  Beyond  a  doubt 
he  was  one  of  those  unhappy  fugitives.  He 
looked  grave,  and  pale,  and  thoughtful,  quite 
like  a  hero  of  romance.  Besides,  he  was  the 
very  person  who,  a  week  before,  had  caught 
hold  of  the  reins  when  that  little,  restive  pony 
had  taken  fright  at  the  baker’s  cart,  and 
nearly  backed  Bill  and  herself  into  the  great 
gravel-pit  on  Lanton  Common.  Bill  had  en¬ 
tirely  lost  all  command  over  the  pony,  and 
but  for  the  stranger’s  presence  of  mind,  she 
did  not  know  what  would  have  become  of 
them.  Surely  I  must  remember  her  telling 
me  the  circumstance  ?  Besides,  he  was  un¬ 
fortunate  !  Pie  was  poor !  He  was  an  exile  ! 
She  would  not  be  the  means  of  driving  him 
from  the  asylum  which  he  had  chosen,  for  all 
the  world !  — No !  not  for  all  my  geraniums !” 
— an  expression  which  is  by  no  means  the 
anti-climax  that  it  seems — for  in  the  eyes  of 
a  florist,  and  that  florist  an  enthusiast  and  a 
woman,  what  is  this  rusty,  fusty,  dusty,  musty 
bit  of  earth,  colled  the  world,  compared  to  a 
stand  of  bright  flowers  P 

And  finding,  upon  inquiry,  that  M.  Choy- 
nowski  Cso  he  called  himself,)  had  brought  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  a  respectable 
London  tradesman,  and  that  there  was  every 
appearance  of  his  being,  as  our  fair  young 
friend  had  conjectured,  a  foreigner  in  distress, 
my  father  not  only  agreed  that  it  would  be  a 
cruel  attempt  to  drive  him  from  his  new  home, 
(a  piece  of  tyranny  which,  even  in  this  land  of 
freedom,  might,  I  suspect,  have  been  managed 
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in  the  form  of  an  offer  of  double  rent,  by  that 
grand  despot,  money,)  but  resolved  to  offer 
the  few  attentions  in  our  poor  power,  to  one 
whom  every  look  and  word  proclaimed  to  be, 
in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  a  gentleman. 

My  father  had  seen  him,  not  on  his  visit  of 
inquiry,  but  on  a  few  days  after,  bill  hook  in 
hand,  hacking  away  manfully  at  the  briers 
and  brambles  of  the  garden.  My  first  view 
of  him  was  in  a  position  even  less  romantic, 
assisting  a  Belford  tradesman  to  put  up  a 
stove  in  the  nursery. 

One  of  Mrs.  Cameron’s  few  causes  of  com¬ 
plaint  in  her  country  lodgings  had  been  the 
tendency  to  smoke  in  that  important  apartment. 
We  all  know  that  when  those  two  subtle  es¬ 
sences,  smoke  and  wind,  once  come  to  do 
battle  in  a  wide,  open  chimney,  the  invisible 
agent  is  pretty  sure  to  have  the  best  of  the 
day,  and  to  drive  his  vapoury  enemy  at  full 
speed  before  him.  M.  Choynowski,  who  by 
this  time  had  established  a  gardening  ac¬ 
quaintance,  not  merely  with  Bill  and  Martha, 
but  with  their  fair  mistress,  happening  to  see 
her,  one  windy  evening,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
smoky  distress,  not  merely  recommended  a 
stove  after  the  fashion  of  the  northern  nations’ 
notions,  but  immediately  walked  into  Belford 
to  give  his  own  orders  to  a  respectable  iron¬ 
monger  ;  and  they  were  in  the  very  act  of 
erecting  this  admirable  accessary  to  warmth 
and  comfort  (really  these  words  are  synony¬ 
mous)  when  I  happened  to  call. 

I  could  hardly  have  seen  him  under  circum¬ 
stances  better  calculated  to  display  his  intel¬ 
ligence,  his  delicacy,  or  his  good-breeding. 
The  patience,  gentleness,  and  kind  feeling, 
with  which  he  contrived  at  once  to  excuse 
and  to  remedy  certain  blunders  made  by  the 
workmen  in  the  execution  of  his  orders,  and 
the  clearness  with  which,  in  perfectly  correct 
and  idiomatic  English,  slightly  tinged  with  a 
foreign  accent,  he  explained  the  mechanical 
and  scientific  reasons  for  the  construction  he 
had  suggested  gave  evidence  at  once  of  no 
common  talent,  and  of  a  considerateness  and 
good  nature  in  its  exercise  more  valuable 
than  all  the  talent  in  the  world. 

In  person,  he  was  tall  and  graceful,  and 
very  noble-looking.  His  head  was  particu¬ 
larly  intellectual,  and  there  was  a  calm 
sweetness  about  the  mouth  that  was  singu¬ 
larly  prepossessing.  Helen  had  likened  him  to 
a  hero  of  romance.  In  my  eyes  he  bore  much 
more  plainly  the  stamp  of  a  man  of  fashion 
— of  that  very  highest  fashion  which  is  too 
refined  for  finery,  too  full  of  self-respect  for 
affectation.  Somewhat  of  that  reserve  conti¬ 
nued  even  after  our  acquaintance  had  ripened 
into  intimacy.  He  never  spoke  of  his  own 
past  history,  or  future  prospects,  shunned  all 
political  discourse,  aud  was  with  difficulty 
drawn  into  conversation  upon  the  scenery  and 
manners  of  the  North  of  Europe.  He  seemed 
afraid  of  the  subject.  I  have  never  met  with 


any  person  whose  mind  was  more  richly  cul¬ 
tivated,  or  who  was  more  calculated  to  adorn 
the  highest  station.  And  here  he  was  wast¬ 
ing  life  in  a  secluded  village  in  a  foreign 
country  I  What  would  become  of  him  after 
his  present  apparently  slender  resources 
should  be  exhausted,  was  painful  to  imagine. 
The  more  painful,  that  the  accidental  disco¬ 
very  of  the  direction  of  a  letter  had  disclosed 
his  former  rank.  It  was  part  of  an  envelope 
addressed  “  A  Monsieur  Monsieur  le  Comte 
Choynowski,”  and  left  as  a  mark  in  a  book, 
all  except  the  name  being  torn  off. 

It  was  but  too  evident  that  another  cala¬ 
mity  was  impending  over  the  unfortunate 
exile.  Although  most  discreet  in  word  and 
guarded  in  manner,  every  action  bespoke  his 
devotion  to  his  lovely  fellow-inmate.  Her 
wishes  were  his  law.  His  attentions  to  her 
little  boy  were  such  as  young  men  rarely  show 
to  infants  except  for  love  of  the  mother; 
and  the  garden,  that  garden  abandoned  since 
the  memory  of  man,  (for  the  Court,  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  present  tenant,  had  been 
for  years  uninhabited,)  was,  under  his  exer¬ 
tions  and  superintendence,  rapidly  assuming 
an  aspect  of  luxuriance  and  order. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Buckles  and  Shoe-strings. — One  of  the 
happiest  hits  ever  made  at  the  Bar  was 
made  at  Erskine  in  the  days  of  his  re¬ 
nown.  He  was  arguing  on  a  patent  right 
relative  to  some  new  kinds  of  buckles  ;  his 
opponent,  Mingay,  strongly  contended  that 
the  invention  was  worth  nothing.  Erskine 
started  up,  and  said  in  a  solemn  tone. — “  I 
said,  and  say  again,  that  our  ancestors  would 
have  looked  on  this  invention  as  singularly 
ingenious — they  would  have  been  astonished 
at  these  buckles.”  “  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,” 
said  Mingay  with  equal  solemnity,  “  I  say 
nothing  of  my  ancestors,  but  I  am  convinced, 
that  my  learned  friend’s  ancestors  would  have 
been  much  more  astonished  at  his  shoes  and 
stockings .”  The  Court  burst  into  a  roar. 

Germany—  The  Grand  Duke’s  fiddling, 
the  chief  point  of  attraction  at  Darmstadt,  has 
ceased;  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  dried  up  by  Sir  Francis  Head ;  the  fame 
of  Westphalia  still  rests  upon  her  hams,  which 
cut  a  much  better  figure  on  a  table  than  in  a 
book :  Hesse  Cassel  is  too  near  Prussia  to  be 
worth  considering  apart — and  Weimar,  since 
Goethe’s  death,  has  dropped  into  insignifi¬ 
cance,  aud  lives  only  in  recollections  of  the 
past.  Hanover,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has 
been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Theodore  Hook,  who 
promises  a  complete  history  of  the  reigning 
family,  with  ample  and  accurate  accounts  of 
the  constitution,  revenue,  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  manufactures,  institutions,  manners, 
customs,  habits,  &c.  &c.  of  the  electorate. 
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Too  Late  at  Church.—  I  had  a  servant 
with  a  very  deceptive  name,  Samuel  Moral, 
who,  as  if  merely  to  belie  it,  was  in  one  res¬ 
pect  the  most  immoral ,  for  he  was  much 
given  to  intoxication.  This  of  course  brought 
on  other  careless  habits ;  and  as  I  wished  to 
reclaim  him,  if  possible,  I  long  bore  with  him, 
and  many  a  lecture  I  gave  him.  “  Oh,  Sa¬ 
muel,  Samuel!”  said  I  to  him  very  frequently 
— “  what  will  become  of  you  ?”  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  I  told  him  he  was  making  himself  a 
brute,  and  then  only  was  he  roused  to  reply 
angrily. — “  Brute,  sir — no  brute  at  all,  sir — 
was  bred  and  born  at  T - But  the  in¬ 

cident  which  would  inevitably  have  upset  the 
equilibrium  of  your  gravity,  was  this.  I  bad 
given  him  many  a  lecture  for  being  too  late 
at  church,  but  still  I  could  not  make  him 
punctual.  One  Sunday,  as  I  was  reading  the 
first  lesson,  which  happened  to  be  the  third 
chapter,  first  book  of  Samuel,  I  saw  him  run 
in  at  the  church-door,  ducking  down  his  head 
that  he  should  not  be  noticed.  He  made  as 
much  haste  as  he  could  up  into  the  gallery, 
and  he  had  no  sooner  appeared  in  the  front, 
thinking  of  nothing  but  that  he  might  escape 
observation,  than  I  came  to  these  words, 
“  Samuel,  Samuel.”  I  never  can  forget  his 
attitude,  directly  facing  me.  He  stood  up  in 
an  instant,  leaned  over  the  railing,  with  his 
mouth  wide  open,  and  if  some  one  had  not 
pulled  him  down  instantly  by  the  skirt  of  his 
coat,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  publicly 
made  his  excuse. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Beer  and  Gin _ The  chief  objects  of  in¬ 

terest  at  Munich,  are  painting,  sculpture,  ar¬ 
chitecture,  and  beer.  The  King  is  the  chief 
patron  of  the  last :  unless  much  belied,  he  is 
personally  acquainted  with  the  interior  of 
every  beer-shop  in  his  capital;  and  he  reigns 
over  subjects  well  worthy  of  their  prince,  for, 
according  to  Mr.  Strang,  when  you  see  a 
Bavarian  peasant  not  working,  you  are  sure 
to  find  him  with  a  can  in  his  hand.  Beer, 
iudeed,  must  be  to  him  what  it  was  to  Boni¬ 
face — meat,  drink,  sleep  and  clothing  ;  since 
despite  of  a  failing  which  seldom  fails  of 
bringing  an  Englishman  to  want,  no  signs  of 
poverty  are  discernible  from  one  end  of  his 
Bavarian  majesty’s  dominions  to  the  other. 
“  Let  the  thunders  of  the  pulpit,”  said  Burke, 
“  descend  on  drunkenness — I  for  one  stand 
up  for  gin.”  Had  he  lived  at  Munich,  it 
would  have  been  simply  necessary  for  him  to 
change  the  last  word  of  his  peroration. — 
Quarterly  Review. 

Universal  Geniuses. — The  late  Sir  Hum¬ 
phry  Davy  was  a  man  of  fine  talent  for  che¬ 
mistry,  and  might  have  been  alive  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  if  he  had  not  read  an  article  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  which  recommended  that  every 
clever  man  should  be  an  universal  genius. 
Jeffrey  set  the  example,  by  curling  his  hair, 
and  learning  quadrilles.  The  late  Dr.  Young, 


who  was  by  nature  almost  a  Universalist,  and 
fond  of  settling  every  thing,  from  a  chess¬ 
board  to  the  Copern ican  system,  actually 
learned  sleight-of-hand  from  Mr.  Ingleby  the 
emperor  of  the  conjurors,  and  very  nearly 
broke  his  neck  in  exhibiting  as  Harlequin  at 
an  opera-house  masquerade.  We  remember 
a  chemical  professor  of  some  notority  in  Lon¬ 
don,  who  suddenly  astonished  his  friends, 
atid  amused  the  public  at  that  period,  by  dis¬ 
playing  his  head  covered  with  curls,  many 
and  exquisite  enough  to  have  done  honour  to 
any  wig-block  in  the  shop  of  the  celebrated 
artist,  who  has  past  down  to  history  under 
the  title  of  Barber-rossa.  Sir  Humphry 
limited  his  ambition  to  poetry  and  piebald 
waistcoats,  and  certainly  perpetrated  very  cu¬ 
rious  performances  in  both,  yet  without  much 
success  in  either,  his  poetry  being  prose,  and 
his  waistcoats  patchwork.  But  these  were 
his  follies.  All  have  their  follies,  and  he 
redeemed  his  by  some  of  the  most  showy  pos¬ 
sible  discoveries  in  chemistry. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

Odd  Justice. — Two  Quakers  resident  in 
Philadelphia,  applied  to  their  society,  as  they 
do  not  go  to  law,  to  decide  in  the  following 
difficulty.  A  is  uneasy  about  a  ship  that 
ought  to  have  arrived,  meets  B,  an  usurer, 
and  states  his  wish  to  have  the  vessel  insured 
— the  matter  is  agreed  upon — A  returns 
home,  and  receives  a  letter  informing  him  of 
the  loss  of  his  ship.  What  shall  he  do  ?  He 
is  afraid  that  the  policy  is  not  filled  up,  and 
should  B  hear  of  the  matter  soon  it  is  all  over 
with  him — he  therefore  writes  to  B  thus  : — 
“  Friend  B,  if  thee  hastn’t  filled  up  the  po¬ 
licy  thee  needsn’t,  for  I've  heard  of  the  sh*p.” 
— “  Oh,  oh  !”  thinks  B  to  himself— “  cun¬ 
ning  fellow — he  wants  to  do  me  out  of  the 
premium.”  So  he  writes  thus  to  A: — 
“  Friend  A,  thee  be’est  too  late  by  half  an 
hour,  the  policy  is  filled.”  A  rubs  his  hands 
with  delight — yet  B  refuses  to  pay.  Well 
what  is  the  decision  P  The  loss  is  divided 
between  them.  Perhaps  this  is  even  handed 
justice,  though  unquestionably  an  odd  deci¬ 
sion. — Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

IFater-souehy : — There  are  two  ways  of 
making  it, — those  who  like  it  clear  may  not 
care  to  know  that  by  sacrificing  a  good  many 
fish,  stewing  them  well  with  their  parsley 
roots,  &c.,  as  usual,  and  then  pulping  them 
through  a  seive,  an  excellent  puree  is  produced 
which  makes  a  delicious  accompaniment  to 
the  large  and  entire  fish  served  therein. — 
Quarterly  Review. 
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THE  LONDON  AND  BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWAY. 

This  stupendous  work  is  now  hastening  to 
completion.  The  whole  extent  of  the  line 
will  be  a  distance  of  1 1 1  £  miles,  passing  from 
London,  by  Euston  Grove  and  northward  of 
the  Regent’s  Park,  by  Primrose  Hill,  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Brent,  Watford,  Berk- 
hampstead,  Fenny  Stratford,  near  North¬ 
ampton,  Daventry,  Rugby,  and  Coventrj', 
to  Birmingham.  The  road  from  the  station 
at  Euston  Grove  to  Boxmoor,  within  about 
four  miles  of  Berkhampstead,  a  distance  of 
23  miles,  is  now  finished  in  its  essential  de¬ 
tails,  and  upon  it  several  experimental  excur¬ 
sions  have  already  been  made.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  features  of  this  portion  of  the  line  are 
a  tunnel  at  Primrose  Hill,  which  is  1,603 
yards  in  length,  and  is  ventilated  by  four 
shafts;  a  tunnel  at  Kensal  Green,  which 
is  313  yards  in  length  ;  a  stupendous  em¬ 
bankment  crossing  the  Valley  of  the  Brent, 
and  nearly  a  mile  long ;  another  embank¬ 
ment  at  Watford,  upwards  of  a  mile  long, 
and  45  feet  in  height ;  and  a  tunnel  at 
Watford,  which  is  1,7 86  yards  long,  and  is 
ventilated  in  the  centre  by  a  shaft  40  feet 
wide. 

The  second  excursion  upon  this  line  was 
made  on  Thursday  the  13th  instant.  The 
passengers  consisted  principally  of  friends 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Company.  They 
started  in  two  trains,  the  first  as  the  clock 
struck  one,  consisting  of  fourteen  carriages. 
It  proceeded  at  first  very  slowly,  but  soon 
accelerated  its  progress,  and  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  it  was  seen  sweeping  along  like  a 
meteor,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
exciting  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  spectators  who  lined  the  way  on 
both  sides.  It  reached  Boxmoor,  (23 
miles,)  in  an  hour  and  eight  minutes.  A 
second  train  of  twelve  carriages  left  London 
at  two  o’clock,  and  reached  Boxmoor  in  an 
hour  and  twenty-five  minutes.  The  first 
train  carried  150  persons  ;  and  the  second, 
200.  Among  the  company  were — Lords 
Sandon,  Bexley,  Northwick,  and  Hather- 
ton,  the  Hon.  Dudley  Ryder,  Sir  T.  R. 
Reid,  M.P.,  Mr.  Tooke,  M.P,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Sir  James  M'Adam,  Sir  John 
Sebright,  Mr.  Back,  M.P.,  and  several 
ladies  of  distinction.  They  were  sumptu¬ 
ously  entertained  by  the  Directors,  under  a 
marquee  pitched  in  a  field  at  Boxmoor.  The 
company  returned  to  the  carriages  at  a 
quarter  past  four,  and  arrived  at  the  Camden 
Town  station  within  an  hour. 

The  passages  of  the  tunnels  were  made  as 
follows  : — Primrose  Hill  tunnel,  2^  minutes  ; 
Kensal  Green  tunnel,  %  minute;  Watford 
tunnel,  3  minutes. 

The  construction  of  this  Railway  will  be 
a  costly  labour.  The  expense  of  levelling, 
excavating,  tunnelling,  filling  up,  &c.  ave¬ 


rage  50,080/.  per  mile ;  and  one  mile  be¬ 
tween  Primrose  Hill  and  Camden  Town  cost 
300,000/.,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  difficulties  which  presented  themselves. 

The  expense  of  the  London  Terminus*  now 
erecting  at  Euston  Grove,  will  not  be  less 
than  30,000/. ;  and  the  Terminus  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  will  be  still  more  expensive.  The 
masonry  at  the  mouth  of  the  Primrose  Hill 
tunnel,  will  cost  7>000/.  The  blocks  of 
granite  upon  which  the  rails  rest  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  line  cost  one  guinea 
a  pair.  On  the  other  parts  the  rails  rest 
upon  logs  of  wood.  The  amount  of  wages 
paid  weekly  is  about  40,000/. 

it  is  announced  that  about  37  miles  of  the 
railway  beyond  Boxmoor,  or  in  all,  60  miles, 
will  very  shortly  be  opened.  At  Birming¬ 
ham,  the  road  is  connected  with  a  line  re¬ 
cently  opened  to  Manchester ;  and  when 
the  whole  is  completed,  we  shall  be  able  to 
reach  Liverpool  from  London  in  eight  hours 
and  a  half.  On  the  trains  arriving  within  a 
mile  of  London,  the  locomotive  engines  will 
be  taken  off,  a  rope  worked  by  station¬ 
ary  steam  machinery,  will  be  attached  to 
the  carriages,  and  thus  they  will  be  wound 
up,  as  it  were,  to  the  place  of  their  desti¬ 
nation.  The  stations  for  this  purpose  are 
almost  built,  and  are  situated  near  the 
Canal  bridge  in  the  fields  between  Chalk 
Farm  and  Camden  Town. 

Upon  the  previous  page  are  shown  the 
three  trains  of  railway  carriages,  from 
sketches  made  by  our  artist.  Each  train 
has  its  respective  engine  ;  though,  in  crdtr 
to  enable  the  draftsman  to  show  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  carriages,  the  engine  has  not  been 
repeated  in  the  second  and  third  trains. 

In  the  first  class  train,  are  the  en?ine  and 
its  supply  carriage.  Next  are  first  class  car¬ 
riages  for  passengers,  and  a  gentleman's 
private  barouche. 

In  the  second  class  train,  foremost  is  the 
Royal  Mail,  next  are  excursion  carriages, 
and  carriages  for  passengers  generally.' 

Thirdly,  is  a  train  of  carriages  for  cattle, 
wagons,  See. 

The  first  and  second  class  carriages  are 
of  handsome  design,  and  tastefully  embel¬ 
lished  ;  and  have  been  built  by  Mr.  Wright, 
contractor  for  the  Royal  Mails. 

#  Engraved  at  p.  210  of  the  Mirror,  vol.  xxix. 
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PASSAGES  TRANSLATED  FROM  GERMAN 
WORKS. 

Field-marshal  Suwarrow  was  a  truly  ex¬ 
traordinary  man.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  valour,  his  indefatigable  activity,  and 
a  presence  of  mind  of  no  common  stamp ; 
and  yet  was  he  brutal,  unfeeling,  and  withal 
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given  to  an  old  womanish  superstition.  His 
mode  of  living  was  singular  in  many  respects, 
and  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  other 
generals  of  his  army.  He  ate  nothing  but 
food  of  the  coarsest  description,  and  mostly 
contented  himself  with  a  common  soldier’s 
fare.  He  bathed  every  day  in  cold  water, 
slept  upon  a  simple  mattress  filled  with  hay, 
and  his  whole  wardrobe  consisted  of  his  regi¬ 
mentals  and  a  sheepskin.  He  never  gave 
the  signal  for  battle,  without  previously 
having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
kissed  the  portrait  of  the  holy  Nicholas.  In 
conversation  and  writing  he  affected  a  laco¬ 
nic  style,  and  generally  gave  his  orders  in 
burlesque  verses.  The  drudgery  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  service  he  hated ;  the  field  of 
battle  was  his  place — there  he  gloried. 

Elizabeth ,  Empress  of  Russia,  used  to 
travel  with  amazing  velocity.  In  winter,  she 
performed  the  journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Moscow,  a  distance  of  200  leagues,  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  imperial  sledge,  which 
was  provided  with  a  44  foucneau,”  stove,  a 
card-table,  and  a  sofa,  was  drawn  by  twelve 
noble  steeds,  each  pair  of  which  had  a  posti¬ 
lion.  This  equipage  was  followed  by  a  dozen 
grooms,  each  provided  with  a  fresh  horse,  in 
order  to  replace  those  that  dropped  through 
fatigue  and  exhaustion.  Before  the  departure 
of  this  extraordinary  cortege ,  the  roads  were 
all  minutely  examined,  and  the  snow  brought 
to  so  smooth  a  surface  that  scarcely  an  in¬ 
dentation  was  to  be  discerned. 

Voltaire  possessed  a  young  eagle  to  which 
he  was  extremely  attached.  The  petted 
bird  one  day  fell  ill,  which  gave  its  master  the 
greatest  anxiety  on  its  account:  every  morning 
and  evening  he  asked  the  servant,  to  whom 
the  care  of  it  had  been  entrusted,  how  it  was, 
and  gave  her  the  necessary  directions  for  its 
nursing.  Madeline,  however,  came  one 
morning,  and,  with  a  smile  on  her  mouth, 
said,  “  Sir,  your  eagle  is  now  recovered.” — 
44  Ha  !  has  he  P  how  glad  I  am  !” — 44  But, 
sir,  he  is  dead,  I  mean.” — 44  What,  dead ! 
and  you  bring  me  the  news  with  a  smile  on 
your  countenance  ?” — 44  Alas,  sir,  he  was  so 
thin  and  lean,  is  it  not  better  that  he  should 
have  died  ?” — 44  A  fine  reason  you  give  me 
then,”  roared  the  exasperated  Voltaire,  start¬ 
ing  from  his  chair,  44  a  fine,  reason  !  So,  I 
presume,  you  would  have  me  done  away 
with,  because  I  am  thin.  Only  think  of  that 
hussey,  to  give  me  the  news  of  my  poor 
eagle’s  death,  laughing,  and  because  he  was 
thin  !  Do  you  imagine  that  it  is  only  big, 
fat,  unwieldy  4  betes  ’  like  you,  that  have  a 
right  to  live  ?  Away,  away  !  begone  out  of 
my  sight.  If  you  mean  to  kill  all  those  that 
are  thin,  go  and  find  employment  with  per¬ 
sons  as  fat  as  yourself.” 

Madame  Denis,  who  saw  her  uncle  in  such 
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a  passion,  pretended  to  dismiss  the  servant, 
but  merely  ordered  her  to  conceal  herself  in 
one  of  the  outhouses.  Voltaire,  at  the  end 
ot  three  months,  happened  to  speak  of  this 
servant.  44  She  has  been  very  unfortunate,” 
said  his  niece,  44  she  has  not  been  able  to 
find  a  place,  as  it  was  generally  known  that 
you  had  dismissed  her.” — 14  That  was  her 
tault, — why  did  she  laugh  at  the  death  of 
my  eagle,  because  he  was  thin  ?  But,  still, 
she  ought  not  to  starve.  Let  her  return — 
but  let  her  never  meet  my  eye.”  So  Madeline 
came  forth  from  her  hiding-place,  and  took 
especial  care  that  her  master  should  not  see 
her.  This,  however,  was  a  difficult  matter : 
she  met  Voltaire  one  day  in  a  narrow  path: 
Madeline  cast  her  eyes  down,  and  attempted 
to  mutter  a  few  words  of  apology,  but  Vol¬ 
taire  interrupted  her,  and  said :  44  Well,  we 
wont  speak  of  it  any  more ;  but,  recollect, 
that  all  those  that  are  thin  are  not  to  be 
killed.” 

Frederick  the  Great ,  who  was  a  man  of 
common  and  uncouth  notions,  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  his  afternoons,  drinking 
beer  and  smoking  a  pipe  in  a  little  island  on 
the  Spree.  A  few  of  his  ministers  were  gene¬ 
rally  invited  to  meet  him  at  the  low  tavern, 
and  there  they  used  to  discuss  on  various 
political  topics.  In  one  of  these  meetings  a 
minister  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  sat  be¬ 
tween  his  majesty  and  his  prime  minister. 
The  King’s  wrath  had  been  excited  by  an 
answer  made  by  the  Austrian,  and  as  his  fist 
was  more  ready  for  a  reply  than  his  tongue, 
he  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  M.  de  Sie- 
kendorf,  without  hesitation,  gave  a  sounder 
one  still  to  the  Prussian  minister,  and  said, 
44  Pass  it  on.”  H.  M. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  SUBTERRANEAN'  VAULTS 
OF  MAESTRICHT.* 

( From  the  French  of  Bory  de  St.  Vincent.') 

Scarcely  had  I  penetrated  the  distance  of 
more  than  two  hundred  paces  in  the  crypts 
of  Maestricht,  than  they  presented  to  my 
imagination  the  gloomy  idea  of  a  boundless 
maze,  in  which  man  abandoned  to  his  own 
resources,  could  never  evade  death. 

The  doleful  silence  which  reigns  in  these 
sinister  abodes,  adds  to  the  horror  of  the 
darkness  ;  the  human  voice  can  scarcely 
disturb  it:  its  cries  are  deadened,  stifled,  ar¬ 
rested  as  it  were  by  the  sheer  thickness  of 
the  gloom.  The  echo  itself  which  the 
waylaid  traveller  may  in  the  desert  question, 
exists  not  here. 

If  at  times,  I  separated  some  distance 

*  These  crypts  or  vaults  are  a  vast  labyrinth, 
about  36  miles  in  circumference,  open  on  the  side  of 
the  Meuse. 
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from  my  guide,  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
effect  our  torches  would  have  in  this  pro¬ 
found  darkness,  their  flames  shedding  a 
reddish,  sickly,  steady  light,  c  assist 

one  to  recognise  the  objects  in  their  vicinity ; 
and  our  voices,  without  vibration,  were  lost 
in  the  hundreds  of  roads  that  intersected 
each  other. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  solitude  in  all 
its  completeness,  in  which  the  traveller  is 
buried,  and  to  have  a  notion  of  what  feelings 
must  agitate  the  palpitating  breast  of  the 
unfortunate  who  has  lost  himself  in  this  sub¬ 
terranean  labyrinth,  he  should  order  his 
torches  to  be  extinguished,  and  request  of 
the  guides  to  leave  him  to  himself  for  a  few 
minutes.  Suddenly,  an  indescribable  kind  of 
horror  will  seize  him  ;  an  irresistible  instinct 
will  impel  him  to  seek  the  wall  nearest  to 
him,  and,  as  if  to  ascertain  that  he  had  still 
pne  sense  left,  will  prompt  him  to  feel  re¬ 
peatedly  with  his  hands.  His  eyes  will  in 
vain  strain  their  utmost  nerves  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  some  succouring  light,  his  ear  will 
be  incapable  ofreceiving  the  slightest  consola¬ 
tory  noise  ;  the  sense  of  touch  alone  can  be 
of  assistance  to  him,  where  the  horrors  of 
the  tomb  surround  him  on  all  sides,  and 
where  fright  reveals  to  him  all  the  excru¬ 
ciating  sufferings  those  unfortunates  must 
have  endured,  whose  cries,  whose  suppli¬ 
cations,  whose  fervent  prayers  and  useless 
frantic  transports  of  rage  were  lost  in  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  these  very  same  places. 

After  having  wandered  for  some  time 
groping  along  the  walls  of  this  living  sepul¬ 
chre,  and  feeling  himself  to  be  lost,  the  most 
intrepid  man  would  stand  rivetted  to  the  spot 
with  horror  and  despair,  were  it  not  for  the 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  his  guides  ; 
he  calls  them,  and  at  the  first  spark  which 
is  struck  from  the  flint,  he  feels  an  indescri¬ 
bable  return  of  comfort. 

Foujas  relates  in  the  history  of  his  excur¬ 
sion,  that  the  French  officer  who  officiated 
as  his  guide,  led  him  to  a  gallery  of  vast 
dimensions  and  exceedingly  lofty,  materially 
differing  from  those  he  had  previously  seen  ; 
the  sides  of  this  one  were  continued,  that  is 
to  say,  without  lateral  openings,  whilst  the 
others  were  perforated  in  all  directions  by 
arches,  where  the  traveller  runs  the  risk  of 
not  again  recognising  his  w?ay.  Here,  adds 
Foujas,  we  were  as  in  a  long,  broad  street, 
without  apparently  any  means  of  egress,  but 
byretracing  the  ground  previously  gone  over. 
We  had  already  journeyed  nearly  half-way 
through  this  cavern,  when  our  torches,  which 
preceded  us,  permitted  us  to  discern  at  a  little 
distance  what  appeared  to  be  the  form  of  a 
man  lying  stretched  on  the  ground,  as  if  he 
were  asleep  ;  this  form  attracted  our  atten¬ 
tion  more  and  more,  till  at  last  when  within 
a  few  steps  we  discovered  it  to  be  a  corpse. 
The  place,  and  the  state  of  the  object 


excited  in  us  feelings  of  surprise  mingled 
with  horror.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a 
dry  skeleton  dressed,  with  a  hat  near  the 
head,  the  shoes  detached  from  the  feet,  and 
a  string  of  beads  near  one  hand.  By  his 
dress  he  appeared  to  be  a  workman,  who 
having  lost  himself  in  these  vast  labyrinths, 
had  perished  with  hunger  and  despair.  To 
judge  from  the  state  of  desiccation,  the 
body  could  not  have  been  there  less  than 
sixty  or  seventy  years.  It  is  probable 
that  since  that  time  no  one  had  entered 
this  gallery,  lor  it  had  only  been  discovered 
a  few  days.  The  dry  air,  which  reigns  in 
these  subterranean  caverns,  the  total  absence 
of  all  kinds  of  insects,  had  allowed  the  body 
to  preserve  itself  in  the  manner  of  those  that 
wrere  formerly  to  be  seen  in  the  “  caveauor 
des  Cordeliers’’  at  Toulouse. 

The  guides  who  accompany  the  travellers 
in  these  cavities  never  fail  to  relate  the 
history  of  some  artillerymen,  who  during 
the  siege  of  Maestricht  by  the  armies  of  the 
French  republic,  had  thoughtlessly  taken', it 
into  their  heads  to  visit  them  alone,  and  who 
never  returned  to  narrate  their  adventures. 
They  add,  that  at  the  time  when  the  abuse 
of  the  conscription  pressed  upon  the  country, 
several  young  men,  determined  to  hazard 
every  thing  rather  than  submit  to  this  man¬ 
ner  of  recruiting,  sought  in  the  same  crypts 
an  asylum  against  the  sergeants  ;  the  most 
fortunate  ended  by  finding  in  the  depths  of 
the  earth  that  liberty  which  they  would'not 
have  found  on  its  surface ;  whilst  the  others, 
predestined  no  doubt,  and  as  if  the  hour  had 
been  marked,  clandestinely  and  in  solitude 
and  darkness  encountered  that  death  which 
they  would  have  met  in  a  glorious  manner 
and  with  a  thousand  times  less  suffering,  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

I  myself,  have  frequently  found  in  walking 
through  these  vaults,  fragments  of  human 
skeletons,  sickening  remains  of  wretches, 
whose  moral  sufferings  must  have  been  more 
horrible  still  than  the  physical  tortures  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  must  have  breathed  their 
last. 

In  various  places,  sketches  in  charcoal  are 
pointed  out,  as  representing  the  discovery 
of  some  corpse  with  the  relation  of  the  tra¬ 
gical  end  ot  some  unfortunate  persons  who 
were  buried  alive  in  these  caverns.  Here  is 
representation  of  a  workman,  who  not 
being  able  to  find  the  course  of  road  he  was 
to  keep,  and  having  wandered  in  this  inextri¬ 
cable  maze  so  long  as  his  torch  could  enable 
him  to  distinguish  the  many  turnings,  has 
chafed  in  his  hands  the  last  sparks  of  the 
fire  which  was  not  sufficient  to  guide  his 
steps  and  has  seated  himself  with  his  hands 
burning,  resigning  himself  to  his  fate  with 
apathetic  despair:  there,  is  another  of 
a  workman  whose  lamp  was  accidentally 
overset  and  who  was  unable  to  find  the  issue 
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again  by  which  he  had  been  introduced  into 
an  unfrequented  gallery,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  he  had  hoped  to  meet  with  good 
ground  for  mining. 

Ot  all  histories  of  this  kind,  that  of  the 
four  Franciscan  friars,  who  perished  in  1640, 
is  the  most  lamentable.  These  religious 
men  had  conceived  the  project  of  cutting 
out  a  chapel  at  the  bottom  ot  some  subter¬ 
raneous  retreat  and  with  this  end  in  view 
they  often  surveyed  the  caverns,  being  desi¬ 
rous  of  selecting  the  spot  most  convenient 
from  the  loftiness  of  its  galleries.  Scorn¬ 
ing  to  provide  themselves  with  guides,  as  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  galleries,  they 
bethought  themselves  of  adopting  the  method 
of  Ariadne  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the 
last  known  depths,  but  which  for  a  long 
space  of  time  had  not  been  frequented  by 
workmen.  Having  provided  themselves  with 
a  ball  of  string, they  fixed  one  end  of  it  at  the 

fdace  of  their  setting  out;  and  after  travel¬ 
ing  as  long  as  the  ball  of  string  afforded  them 
the  possibility,  they  reached  a  nook  un¬ 
known  then,  but  since  become  famous.  At 
the  entrance  of  this  fatal  spot,  one  of  them 
traced  out  with  charcoal,  the  view  still 
extant,  of  the  platform  of  St.  Peter,  taken 
from  the  side  of  the  Meuse.  There  the 
convent  of  his  order  was  to  be  seen.  After 
having  written  under  this  sketch  the  date  of 
a  discovery  that  was  to  cost  them  so  dear, 
the  friars,  retracing  their  steps,  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  that  the  thread  by  some  unac¬ 
countable  cause  had  been  broken  ! 

It  is  not  known  what  these  religious  men 
did  in  this  distressing  emergency  ;  but  their 
superior  not  finding  them  return,  and  being 
aware  of  the  motive  that  led  them  into  the 
caverns,  caused  a  search  to  be  made.  Such, 
however,  is  their  immensity,  or  rather  such  is 
the  isolation  of  the  old  excavations  where  the 
four  men  had  arrived,  that  it  was  only  a  week 
afterwards  that  their  bodies  were  discovered, 
lying  at  a  short  distance  the  one  from  the 
other,  their  faces  against  the  ground,  strings 
of  beads  in  their  hands,  and  as  if  fallen  from 
the  posture  of  prostration  into  the  attitude 
of  adoration,  and  addressing  to  heaven  their 
last  sigh  which  the  earth  seemed  jealous  of 
intercepting. 

The  likenesses  of  these  unfortunate  men 
are  portrayed  with  frightful  truth  opposite 
the  spot  where  they  were  severally  found. 

Absorbed  in  the  saddest  thoughts,  by  these 
melancholy  memorials,  the  traveller,  in 
deploring  the  fate  of  four  victims  of  a  holy 
zeal,  must  acknowledge  that  the  ways  of 
God  are  indeed  inscrutable  ;  since  his  good¬ 
ness  allowed  that  four  virtuous  ecclesiastics, 
working  for  His  glory,  should,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fervency  of  their  prayers,  have 
endured  sufferings  of  such  a  nature  as  the 
persecutors  of  early  Christianity,  cruel  as  they 
are  described  to  have  been,  could  not  them¬ 
selves  have  invented.  II.  M. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

The  following  account  is  extracted  from  a 
document,  published  by  order  ot  the  House 
of  Commons,  containing  a  detail  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  during 
twenty-eight  sessions,  with  the  number  of 
hours  of  sitting  of  each  session,  and  the  di¬ 
visions  at  which  the  largest  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  were  present.  In  1806,  the  house  sat 
645  hours,  during  which  158  public  and  226 
private  acts  were  passed.  In  1807,  there 
were  two  sessions,  which  sat  706  hours,  and 
passed  134  public  and  286  private  acts.  The 
average  number  of  public  acts  passed  from 
1806  to  1826,  was  about  120,  and  in  no  year 
less  than  100:  in  1831  there  were  only  60. 
In  1 815,  there  were  196  public  acts  passed, 
which  was  the  greatest  number  passed  in  any 
session.  The  smallest  number  was  passed  in 
the  first  session  of  William  IV.,  when  only 
27  public  and  80  private  acts  passed  the  le¬ 
gislature.  The  greatest  number  of  days  on 
which  any  session  continued  to  sit  was  in 
1812,  when  the  number  was  137  5  in  1813,  it 
was  136  ;  and  in  1811,  it  was  135.  The 
shortest  session  was  that  of  1807,  which  sat 
only  45  days.  The  session  which  sat  the 
greatest  number  of  hours  was  that  of  1831, 
which  sat  198  hours  :  the  session  of  1821  sat 
861^  hours.  The  following  are  the  divisions 
at  which  the  largest  number  of  members 
were  present : — 

March  11,  1818,  Indemnity  Bill,  and  suspension 


of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  ...  308 
June  11,  1824,  Condemnation  of  Missionary 
Smith  ....  -  344 

March  29,  1808,  At  a  ballot  ...  355 
May  30,  1806,  Clause  in  the  Mutiny  Bill  -  38i 
April  22, 18L4,  Lord  Morpeth  versus  the  Speaker,  385 
May  17,  1830,  Jews’  Relief  Bill  -  -  -  398 

May  25,  1815,  The  War  against  Buouaparte  -  428 
Feb.  26,  1828,  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 

March  18,  1816,  The  property  Tax  -  -  443 

Dee.  31,  1811,  On  the  Creation  of  Peers  by  the 
Prince  Regent  ....  449 
April  24,  1823,  Reform  of  Parliament  -  -  454 

June  2,  1817,  Election  of  the  Right  Hon.  Man¬ 
ners  Sutton  as  Speaker  ...  470 
March  1,  1825,  Roman  Catholic  Claims  -  485 

April  3,  1807,  Dismissal  of  the  Administration  -  489 
Maich  15,  1809,  On  the  Motion  relating  to  the 
Conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York  -  -  497 

April  30,  1822,  Roman  Catholic  Peers  in  Par¬ 
liament  .....  498 
May  24,  1813,  Roman  Catholic  Bill  -  -  501 

March  19,  1810,  On  the  Scheldt  Expedition  -  509 
Juue  26,  1807,  Address  to  the  Crown  -  -  510 

April  24,  1812,  Roman  Catholic  Question  -  519 
June  22,  1820,  Resolution  regarding  the  Trial  of 
Queen  Caroline  ....  520 
Jan.  26,  1821,  Resolution  in  reference  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Queen’s  Name  in  the 
Liturgy  .....  524 
March  18,  1829,  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  -  531 
Nov.  14,  1819,  Address  to  the  Crown  -  -  536 

May  18,  1819,  Motion  for  a  Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation  ...  540 

March  6,  1827,  Roman  Catholic  Claims  -  553 
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July  6,  1831,  Reform"  Bill  -  -  -603 

March  22,  1831,  Second  Reading  of  the  first 
Reform  Bill,  brought  in  by  Lord  John 
Russell  -  608 

W.  G.  C. 
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ROYAL  WILLS. - DESTRUCTION  OF  THOSE  OF 

KINGS  GEORGE  1ST,  2ND,  AND  3RD.* 

In  the  eleventh  canto  of  that  work  of  our 
noble  poet  Byron,  which  is  considered  to 
rank  so  pre-eminently  above  his  other  pro¬ 
ductions  in  the  talent  displayed  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  matter  submitted  for  me¬ 
ditation  in  almost  every  verse — his  Don  Juan, 
are  these  four  lines - 

“  Where's  Brummell  ?  dished.  Where’s  Long  Pole 
Wellesley  ?  diddled. 

Where’s  Whitbread?  Romilly?  Where’s  George 
the  Third  ? — 

Where  is  his  Will  ?  That’s  not  so  soon  unriddled ! 

Aud  where  is  Fum  the  Fourth— our  royal  bird  ?” 

In  reference  to  the  third  line  it  will  be 
recollected,  that  at  the  time  of  the  decease 
of  George  the  Third,  much  was  said,  and 
even  printed  tending  to  throw  a  mystery  over 
his  will;  but  as  nothing  explicit  was  stated, 
the  rumours  were  considered  to  have  in  them 
more  of  detraction  from  the  honesty  of 
Queen  Charlotte  than  of  truth.  Whether 
the  last  testament  of  that  King  met  with 
any  destructive  accident,  or  not,  I  have  never 
satisfactorily  learned.  It  has  been  so  as¬ 
serted:  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  secret 
histories  of  past  courts  would  lead  us  to 
consider  it  by  no  means  improbable,  and 
show  that  roy  al  lines  have  been  as  liable  to 
sin  in  this  way  as  those  of  humbler  blood. 
In  proof  of  which  we  need  not  go  beyond 
the  list  of  British  Sovereigns,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  narrations  will  show. 

Though  not  generally  known,  or  to  be 
found  in  printed  histories,  it  is  nevertheless, 
well  established  in  truth  that  his  late  ma¬ 
jesty’s  grandfather  and  great  grandfather, 
Kings  George  I.  and  IF.,  were  both  practi¬ 
cally  acquainted  with  the  pecuniary  advan¬ 
tages  of  such  an  expeditious  mode  of  execu¬ 
torship. 

Horace  Walpole  mentions  in  some  of  his 
writings  that  George  the  First  burned  two 
wills,  those  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Zell,  his  much-injured  wife’s  parents  ;  who, 
indignant  at  the  brutal  treatment  their 
daughter  had  received  from  him,  left  every 
thing  they  could  to  his  son  the  Prince  of 
Wales:  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
its  truth,  as  Walpole  says  he  wras  told  the 
fact  by  Lady  Suffolk,  the  mistress  of  George 
the  Second,  in  extenuation  of  a  similar  act 
on  his  part. 

That  he,  George  the  Second,  destroyed 
the  will  of  his  father  there  is  still  less  doubt. 

*  From  the  Cheltenham  Looker-on,  a  capital 
specimen  of  periodical  literature  in  the  provinces. 


As  father  and  son,  as  King  and  Prince  of 
Wales,  history  records  that  they  were  always 
on  bad  terms  ;  which  towards  the  close  of 
the  life  of  George  the  First  had  become  so 
much  worse,  that  his  majesty  very  much 
feared  his  will,  in  which  he  had  left  a  consi¬ 
derable  some  to  his  daughter  the  Queen  of 
Prussia,  with  large  legacies  to  his  natural 
children,  would  be  treated  with  very  little 
respect  by  his  successor.  In  order,  there¬ 
fore  to  make  his  intentions  as  to  the  disposal 
of  his  private  property  as  public  as  possible, 
he  deposited  the  will  in  the  hands  of  Wake, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  binding  that 
prelate  by  the  most  solemn  promises,  that  at 
the  first  privy  council  which  should  be  as¬ 
sembled  after  his  death,  he  would,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  ministers  and  peers  as¬ 
sembled  thereat,  deliver  it  to  the  new  sove¬ 
reign  as  his  last  will  and  testament. 

Accordingly,  when  the  expected  event  had 
taken  place,  and  the  council  ns  usual  met, 
the  Archbishop,  at  a  favourable  moment 
rose  from  his  seat,  mentioned  in  an  impres¬ 
sive  manner  the  sacred  trust  he  had  received, 
and  the  dying  injunction  of  his  late  master 
that  every  word  in  his  will  should  be  carried 
most  strictly  into  execution,  and,  with  a 
gravity  suited  to  the  occasion,  gave  it  pub¬ 
licly  into  the  King’s  hands,  who,  with 
equal  gravity,  put  it  in  solemn  slowness — 
into  his  pocket ;  and  neither  on  that  nor  any 
other  occasion  afterwards  produced  it,  acted 
according  to  its  contents,  or  said  a  word 
upon  the  subject. 

Though  these  facts  were  soon  tolerably 
known  about  the  Court,  and  Pope,  in  some 
of  his  satires,  alluded  to  them  so  far  as  he 
dared,  yet  very  little  notice  was  taken  of 
them  by  any  writer  of  the  day ;  but  the  per¬ 
sons  who  looked  upon  themselves  as  injured 
were  by  no  means  inclined  to  be  so  passive. 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  who  never  let 
a  guinea  go  by  him  or  from  him  if  he  could 
help  it,  spoke  of  his  brother-in-law  the  new 
king’s  behaviour  in  such  warm  terms,  and 
his  conduct  certainly  deserved  not  very  deli¬ 
cate  ones,  that  a  challenge  actually  past  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sovereigns,  and  they  were 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  prevented  from  a 
private  meeting.  It  is  this  quarrel,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  that  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  of  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  wherein 
the  author  exults  at  having  brought  his 
great  friend  and  guide  to  a  reconciliation 
with  his  antipode  in  politics,  revolutionary 
Wilkes :  — 

“  The  company  gradually  dropt  away, 
Mr.  Dilly  himself  was  called  down  stairs 
upon  business,  and  I  left  the  room  also  for 
some  time.  When  I  returned,  I  was  struck 
with  observing  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and 
John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  literally  tete-a-tete;  for 
they  were  reclined  upon  their  chairs,  with 
their  heads  close  to  each  other,  and  talking 
in  a  kind  of  confidential  whisper  of  the  per- 
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sonal  quarrel  between  George  the  Second 
and  the  King  of  Prussia. ’’ 

But  Stanhope,  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
who  had  married  one  of  the  natural  daugh¬ 
ters  of  George  the  First,  the  Lady  Melosi- 
nah  de  Sculinburg,  created  Countess  of 
Nottingham  and  Baroness  of  Oldborough, 
took  a  more  political  course,  by  threatening 
to  bring  an  action  for  his  wife’s  legacy 
against  his  majesty  in  his  own  courts ;  when, 
though  personally  safe  from  any  conse¬ 
quences,  the  King  became  so  conscious  of 
the  exposure  and  disgrace  which  would  at¬ 
tend  a  public  suit  at  law  on  such  a  subject, 
that  he  consented  to  pay  down  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  to  Lady  Chesterfield  to  stop  all 
further  proceedings. 

Collins,  in  his  account  of  the  Chesterfield 
peerage,  speaks  of  this  Earl’s  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  not  receiving  particular  favour  from 
George  the  Second,  whom,  while  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  when  at  variance  with  the  King 
his  father,  he  had  served  faithfully  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  thirteen  years  ;  and  quotes  a  long 
note  from  Coxe’s  Sir  Robert  IValpole  as 
exhibiting  the  secret  cause  of  such  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  substance  of  which  is,  that 
his  lordship,  polished  and  wary  as  his  curi¬ 
ous  letters  to  his  stupid  natural  son  bespeak 
him  to  have  been,  was  so  impolitic  and  im¬ 
prudent  as  to  pay  his  court  to  the  mistress 
— Lady  Suffolk,  instead  of  to  the  wife — 
Queen  Caroline,  who  always  knew  of  every 
visit  paid  by  courtiers  to  her  rival,  and  never 
failed  to  oppose  their  rise  ;  which  she  was 
enabled  to  do  effectually  through  the  King’s 
sense  of  the  decorum  due  to  her,  and  his 
disinclination  to  have  it  supposed  that  a  frail 
female  favourite  held  power  over  him  in  state 
matters. 

It  may  be  considered,  however,  that  nei¬ 
ther  Collins  nor  Coxe  knew  the  still  more 
secret  particulars  here  related,  regarding  the 
will  of  George  the  First.  They  form  a  far 
more  probable  and  satisfactory  reason  for 
the  sudden  and  strong  prejudice  taken  by 
George  the  Second  on  his  accession,  to  him 
who  had  till  then  been  of  the  number  of  his 
closest  intimates  and  firmest  friends.  Indeed, 
how  could  his  majesty  feel  otherwise  than 
averse  to  one  who  had  threatened  to  expose 
him  by  such  an  action  in  his  own  courts. 
It  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
King  could  so  soon  again  feel  so  kindly 
towards  him  as  he  must  have  done  when  he, 
in  1746,  nominated  him  principal  Secretary 
of  State. 

George  the  First,  in  order  to  insure  the 
safety  and  execution  of  his  will  with  more 
certainty,  left  a  duplicate  of  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttel :  but,  alas! 
this  Sovereign  Prince  was  not  proof  against 
a  bribe,  for  a  dirty  action,  which  gave  to 
such  duplicate  the  fate  the  original  document 
had  met  with. 

Will  the  histories  of  the  wills  of  our  sove¬ 


reigns  of  the  Hanover  race  since  borne  to 
the  silent  tomb,  be  as  curious  ?  and  will 
their  contents  if  ever  generally  known,  give 
similar  proof  to  the  nation  of  the  wrongly 
privileged  licentiousness  of  their  courts  ? 
Whether  they  do,  or  not,  it  must  be  truly  a 
source  of  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  Empire  who  desires  to  see  its 
superiority  in  virtue  as  well  as  in  power 
established  over  other  nations,  that  the  line 
of  succession  has  at  length  lighted  the  crown 
upon  the  brow  of  one  whose  education  no 
less  than  sex  insures  a  thorough  purification 
of  the  court  circle ;  and  who  is  as  unlikely 
to  add  to  the  number  of  our  legislators  by 
placing  coronets  over  escutcheons  adorned 
with  the  bar  sinister,  as  to  leave  behind  her 
a  last  testament,  having  in  it  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  wills  of  her  five  immediate 
predecessors  :  provisions,  requiring  either 
their  destruction,  or  concealment  from  the 
too-generous  people  over  whom  they  have 
reigned. 


AUTOGRAPH  OF  “  SHAKSPERE.’* 

The  spelling  of  the  name  of  our  immortal 
dramatic  poet,  William  Shakspere,  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  controversy  in  the  literary 
world.  Upon  the  showing  of  several  autho¬ 
rities,  the  name  would  appear  to  be  as  above 
“  Shakspere,”  although  the  insertion  of  a 
in  the  second  syllable  thus  u  Shakspettre,’’ 
is  almost  universally  adopted  in  our  time. 
The  question  or  inquiry  as  to  which  of  these 
modes  is  correct,  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
literary  interest  and  curiosity,  as,  indeed, 
must  be  every  inquiry  tending  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  Shakspere.  We  despair, 
however,  of  seeing  the  adoption  of  the  cor¬ 
rection  sought  to  be  established ;  for  as  Cob- 
bett  once  observed  upon  a  similar  occasion, 
what  nearly  a  whole  nation  adopts,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  a  few  persons  to  set  aside. 

To  proceed  with  the  inquiry,  the  annexed 
is  an  accurate  fac-simile  of  the  signature  of 
Shakspere,  written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a 
volume  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  once  formed  a  part  of  his  library; 
and  which  has  hitherto,  strange  to  say,  been 
hidden  from  the  knowledge  and  indefatigable 
researches  of  the  whole  host  of  Shaksperian 
commentators,  collectors  and  illustrators. 
This  precious  volume  is  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  English  translation  of  Mon¬ 
taigne’s  Essays,  by  John  Florio,  printed  in 
folio,  1603,  and  its  fortunate  owner  is  the 
Reverend  Edward  Patteson,  of  East  Sheen, 
in  Surrey.  Of  its  history  it  can  only  be 
stated  that  it  previously  belonged  to  Mr. 
Patteson’s  father,  the  Reverend  Edward 
Patteson,  minister  of  Smethick,  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  about  three  miles  from  Birmingham, 
and  thus  contiguous  to  the  county  which 
gave  our  Shakspere  birth.  How  or  where 
this  gentleman  first  became  possessed  of  it 
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is  not  known  ;  but,  it  is  very  certain  that 
previous  to  the  year  1780,  Mr.  Patteson 
used  to  exhibit  the  volume  to  his  friends  as 
a  curiosity,  on  account  of  the  autograph. 
No  public  notice  of  it  was,  however,  at  any 
time  made  ;  and,  contented  with  this  faint 
notoriety,  the  autograph  ot’Shakspere  con¬ 
tinued  to  slumber  in  the  hands  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman  and  his  son,  until,  by  the  friendly 
representations  of  Charles  Frederick  Barn¬ 
well,  esq.,  the  present  owner  was  induced 
to  take  it  to  the  British  Museum  for  inspec¬ 
tion;  and  upon  its  examination,  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gage, 
which  was  read  to  the  Society  of  Antiqua¬ 
ries,  on  January  26,  1837 1  whence  has 
been  derived  the  substance  of  the  present 
paper. 

Now,  imperfect  as  is  the  information  re¬ 
specting  this  autograph,  yet  it  is  ample  of 
itself  to  set  at  rest  all  doubts  that  might  at 
first  naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  forgeries  of 
Ireland;  since,  at  the  period  when  this 
volume  was  assuredly  in  the  library  at 
Smethick,  and  known  to  contain  Shaks- 
pere’s  autograph,  this  literary  imposter 
was  scarcely  born.  This  fact  must  at  once 
obviate  any  scruples  in  regard  to  the  auto¬ 
graph  now  brought  forward  having  emanated 
from  the  same  manufactory  as  that  which 
produced  the  Miscellaneous  Papers.  For 
the  sake,  however,  of  gratifying  curiosity, 
and  of  a  comparison  between  the  genuine 
autograph  of  Shakspere,  and  the  miserable 
imitations  of  Master  William  Henry  Ireland, 
Sir  Frederick  Madden,  exhibited  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  a  paper  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  forger,  in  which  may  be  seen, 
at  one  view,  his  copies  of  other  genuine 
signatures  of  the  poet  and  his  own  avowal 
of  his  fabrications.  The  present  autograph 
challenges  and  defies  suspicion ,  and  has 
already  passed  the  ordeal  of  numerous  com¬ 
petent  examiners,  all  of  whom  have,  without 
a  single  doubt ,  expressed  their  conviction 
of  its  genuineness. 

The  only  possible  objection  which  might 
arise  in  the  mind  of  a  sceptic  is  this,  whether 
there  might  not  have  been  living  at  the  same 
period  other  persons  of  the  name  of  William 


Shakspere,  to  one  of  whom  the  volume 
might  have  belonged  P  In  reply  to  this,  it 
must  be  remarked,  first,  that  on  comparing 
the  autograph  before  us  with  the  genuine 
signatures  of  the  poet,  on  his  will,  and  on 
two  legal  instruments,  there  is  a  sufficient 
resemblance  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  by  the  same  hand,  although  enough 
variation  to  preclude  any  idea  of  imitation  : 
and.  secondly ,  that  the  contents  of  the  volume 
itself  come  in  aid,  and  afford  additional  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  genuineness  as  well  as  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  autograph ;  for,  it  is  well 
known  that  this  book  was  consulted  by  Shak¬ 
spere  in  the  composition  of  his  plays.  The 
Tempest  presents  us  with  a  proof  so  unde¬ 
niable  of  this  fact,  that  we  shall  quote  it. 

In  the  second  act,  sc.  2,  p.  64,  tom.  iv., 
ed.  8vo.  1813,  occurs  the  following  dialogue, 
after  the  escape  of  the  king’s  party  from  the 
vessel,  on  the  deserted  island  : — ■ 

Gonzalu. — Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord — 

Antonio. — He’d  sow  it  with  nettle-seed. 

Sebastian. — Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gunzalo. — And  were  the  king  of  it,  what  would 
I  do? 

Sebastian. — ’Scape  being  drunk  for  want  of  wine.  ' 

Gonzalo. — I*  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  con¬ 
traries 

Execute  all  things  ;  for  no  bind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate ; 

Letters  should  not  be  hnown  ;  no  use  of  service. 

Of  riches,  or  of  poverty ;  no  contracts  ; 

Successions ;  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none ; 

No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 

No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  all. 

And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure  ; 

No  sovereignty. — 

Sebastian. — And  yet  he  would  be  king  on’t ! 

Antonio. — The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth 
forgets  the  beginning  ! 

The  corresponding  passage  of  Montaigne 
occurs  in  book  ],  chap.  30.  p.  102,  where  he 
is  speaking  of  a  newly  discovered  country, 
which  he  calls  Antarctick  France,  and  thus 
proceeds  :  “It  is  a  nation,  would  I  answer 
Plato,  that  hath  no  kind  oftraffike ,  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  letters,  no  intelligence  of  numbers, 
no  name  of  'magistrate ,  nor  of  politike  supe¬ 
riority  ;  no  use  of  service,  of  riches,  or  of 
povertie ,  no  contracts,  no  successions,  no 
dividences  ;  no  occupation,  but  idle  ;  no 
respect  of  kindred,  but  common  ;  no  appareVl, 
but  natnrall ;  no  manuring  of  lands  ;  no  use 
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of  wine,  come,  or  mettle.  The  very  words 
that  impart  lying,  falsehood,  treason,  dissi¬ 
mulations,  covetousness,  envie,  detraction, 
and  pardon,  were  never  heard  of  amongst 
them.” 

The  words  marked  in  italics  will  sufficiently 
point  out  the  close  imitation;  for,  in  truth, 
Shakspere  has  scarcely  done  more  than 
copy  Florio’s  translation,  with  just  sufficient 
alteration  to  cause  the  sentences  to  fall  into 
rhythm. 

The  copy  of  Montaigne’s  works  in  Mr. 
Patteson’s  hands  has  suffered,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  from  damp,  so  that  the  fly-leaves  at  the 
beginning  and  end  have  become  loose,  and 
the  edges  somewhat  worn.  On  the  tcp  of 
the  same  page  which  contains  Shakspere’s 
autograph,  are  written,  in  a  smaller,  and  in 
Sir  Frederick  Madden’s  opinion,  more  recent, 
hand,  two  short  sentences  from  the  Thyestes 
of  Seneca,  act  5,  cecidit  incctssu  dolor,  and 
vota  no  faciam  improba.  The  same  hand, 
apparently,  has  written  on  the  fly-leaf  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  many  similar  Latin  sen¬ 
tences,  with  references  to  the  pages  of  Mon¬ 
taigne's  works,  from  which  they  are  all  bor¬ 
rowed.  Could  we  believe  these  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Shakspere’s  hand,  they  would 
acquire  a  high  degree  of  interest;  but  Sir  F. 
Madden  is  persuaded  they  were  added  by  a 
later  pen,  as  also  a  few  marginal  notes  in 
the  volume.  The  binding  is  in  its  original 
state,  and,  no  doubt,  the  same  as  when  the 
book  was  read  by  Shakspere. 

Sir  F.  Madden  having  thus  stated  all  he 
can  collect  relative  to  the  history  of  the  above 
treasure,  concludes  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
orthography  of  Shakspere’s  name,  as  written 
by  himself;  to  which  we  may  recur  in  a 
future  Number. 


23oofes. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 

[The  editorship  of  this  truly  fascinating 
work  has  been  confided  to  Mr.  Sergeant 
Talfourd,  a  sincere  friend  and  admirer  of 
Charles  Lamb,  and  one  of  his  executors. 
The  task  was  but  a  light  one,  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  it  executed  with  fitting  taste  and 
felicity  of  judgment.  Friendship  for  the 
deceased  has  not  concealed  his  failings,  (and 
they  were  but  few,)  and  in  homage  to  his 
genius,  enthusiasm  has  been  but  carried  far 
enough  ;  for,  assuredly,  as  Mr.  Talfourd 
prefatorily  remarks,  Charles  Lamb  was 
“one  of  the  most  delightful  of  English  wri¬ 
ters.”  Little  was  requisite  to  accompany 
these  letters  besides  a  connecting  thread  of 
narrative,  and  a  few  incidental  explanations, 
to  which  Mr.  Talfourd  has  added  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Lamb,  aided  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  correspondents  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  and  other  friends  ;  the  whole  form¬ 


ing  two  as  delightful  volumes  of  epistolary 
pleasantries  as  we  ever  remember  to  have 
read.  Our  extracts  are  “  at  random 
strung.’’] 

School  days  of  Lamb. 

One  of  his  school-fellows,  of  whose  genial 
qualities  he  has  made  affectionate  mention 
in  his  “  Recollections  of  Christ’s  Hospital,” 
Charles  V.  Le  Grice,  now  of  Treriefe,  near 
Penzance,  has  supplied  me  with  some  parti¬ 
culars  of  his  school-days,  for  which  friends 
of  a  later  date  will  be  grateful.  “  Lamb,” 
says  Mr.  Le  Grice,  “was  an  amiable,  gentle 
boy,  very  sensible  and  keenly  observing,  in¬ 
dulged  by  his  school-fellows  and  by  his  mas¬ 
ter  on  account  of  his  infirmity  of  speech. 
His  countenance  was  mild  ;  his  complexion 
clear  brown  with  an  expression  which  might 
lead  you  to  think  that  he  was  of  Jewish  de¬ 
scent.  His  eyes  were  not  each  of  the  same 
colour,  one  was  hazel,  the  other  had  specks 
of  grey  in  the  iris,  mingled  as  we  see  red 
spots  in  the  blood-stone.  His  step  was 
plantigrade,  which  made  his  walk  slow  and 
peculiar,  adding  to  the  staid  appearance  of 
his  figure.  1  never  heard  his  name  men¬ 
tioned  without  the  addition  of  Charles,  al 
though,  as  there  was  no  other  boy  of  the 
name  of  Lamb,  the  addition  was  unneces¬ 
sary  ;  but  there  was  an  implied  kindness  in 
it,  and  it  was  a  proof  that  his  gentle  man¬ 
ners  excited  that  kindness.” 

“  His  delicate  frame  and  his  difficulty  of 
utterance,  which  was  increased  by  agitation, 
unfitted  him  for  joining  in  any  boisterous 
sport.  /  The  description  which  he  gives,  in 
his  ‘  Recollections  of  Christ’s  Hospital,’  of 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  school-bojq  is 
a  true  one  in  general,  but  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  a  delineation  of  himself —  the  feelings 
were  all  in  his  own  heart — the  portrait  was 
his  own  :  ‘  While  others  were  all  fire  and 
play,  he  stole  along  with  all  the  self  concen¬ 
tration  of  a  young  monk.’  These  habits 
and  feelings  were  awakened  and  cherished 
in  him  by  peculiar  circumstances  ;  he  had 
been  born  and  bred  in  the  Inner  Temple; 
and  his  parents  continued  to  reside  there 
while  he  was  at  school,  so  that  he  passed 
from  cloister  to  cloister,  and  this  was  all  the 
change  his  young  mind  ever  knew.  On 
every  half- holiday  (and  there  were  two  in 
the  week)  in  ten  minutes  he  was  in  the  gar¬ 
dens,  on  the  terrace,  or  at  the  fountain  of 
the  Temple  :  here  was  his  home  :  here  his 
recreation  :  and  the  influence  they  had  on 
his  infant  mind  is  vividly  shown  in  his  des¬ 
cription  of  the  old  Benchers.  He  says,  ‘  I 
was  born  and  passed  the  first  seven  years  of 
my  life  in  the  Temple,’  he  might  have  added, 
that  here  he  passed  a  great  portion  of  the 
second  seven  years  of  his  life,  a  portion 
which  mixed  itself  with  all  his  habits  and 
enjoyments,  and  gave  a  bias  to  the  whole. 
Here  he  found  a  happy  home,  affectionate 
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parents,  and  a  sister  who  watched  over  him 
to  the  latest  hour  of  his  existence  (God  be 
with  her!)  with  the  tenderest  solicitude; 
and  here  he  had  access  to  the  library  of  Mr. 
Salt,  one  of  the  Benchers,  to  whose  memory 
his  pen  has  given  in  return  for  this  and 
greater  favours— I  do  not  think  it  extrava¬ 
gant  to  say — immortality.  To  use  his  own 
language,  ‘  Here  he  was  tumbled  into  a 
spacious  closet  of  good  old  English  reading, 
where  he  browsed  at  will  upon  that  fair  and 
wholesome  pasturage. ’  He  applied  these 
words  to  his  sister;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
they  ‘  browsed’  together  ;  they  had  walked 
hand  in  hand  from  a  time  ‘extending  beyond 
the  period  of  their  memory.’  ” 

Sobriquet  of  Guy. 

“  In  the  first  year  of  his  clerkship,”  says 
Mr.  Le  Grice,  in  the  communication  with 
which  he  favoured  me,  “  Lamb  spent  the 
evening  of  the  5th  November  with  some  of 
his  former  school-fellows,  who,  being  amused 
with  the  particularly  large  and  flapping 
brim  of  his  round  hat,  pinned  it  up  on  the 
sides  in  the  form  of  a  cocked-hat.  Lamb 
made  no  alteration  in  it,  but  walked  home 
in  his  usual  sauntering  gait  towards  the 
Temple.  As  he  was  going  down  Ludgate- 
hill,  some  gay  young  men,  who  seemed  not 
to  have  past  the  London  Tavern  without 
resting,  exclaimed  ‘  the  veritable  Guy  ! — no 
man  of  straw  !’  and  with  this  exclamation 
they  took  him  up,  making  a  chair  with  their 
arms,  carried  him,  seated  him  on  a  post  in 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  there  left  him. 
This  story  Lamb  told  so  seriously,  that  the 
truth  of  it  was  never  doubted.  He  wore  his 
three-cornered  hat  many  evenings,  and  re¬ 
tained  the  name  of  Guy  ever  after.  Like 
Nym,  he  quietly  sympathized  in  the  fun,  and 
seemed  to  say,  e  that  was  the  humour  of  it.’ 
A  clergyman  of  the  city  lately  wrote  to  me, 
‘  J  have  no  recollection  of  Lamb.  There 
was  a  gentleman  called  Guy,  to  whom  you 
once  introduced  me,  and  with  whom  I  have 
occasionally  interchanged  nods  for  more  than 
thirty  years ;  but  how  is  it  that  I  never  met 
Mr.  Lamb?  If  I  was  ever  introduced  to 
him,  I  wonder  that  we  never  came  in  contact 
during  my  residence  for  ten  years  in  Ed¬ 
monton.’  Imagine  this  gentleman’s  surprise 
when  I  informed  him  that  his  nods  to  Mr. 
Guy  had  been  constantly  reciprocated  by 
Mr.  Lamb  !” 

Lamb's  Love  of  London. 

Lamb  had  engaged  to  spend  a  few  days, 
when  he  could  obtain  leave,  with  Manning  at 
Cambridge,  and,  just  as  he  hoped  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  wish,  received  an  invitation  from 
Lloyd  to  give  his  holiday  to  the  poets  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  Lakes.  In  the  joyous  excitement 
of  spirits  which  the  anticipated  visit  to  Man¬ 
ning  produced,  he  thus  plays  off  Man¬ 
ning’s  proposal  on  his  friend,  abuses  moun¬ 
tains,  and  luxuriates  in  his  love  of  London : — 


*  To  Mr.  Manning. 

“  Dear  Manning,—  I  have  received  a  very 
kind  invitation  from  Lloyd  and  Sophia,  to  go 
and  spend  a  month  with  them  at  the  Lakes. 
Now  it  fortunately  happens,  (which  is  so  sel¬ 
dom  the  case !)  that  I  have  spare  cash  by  me, 
enough  to  answer  the  expenses  of  so  long  a 
journey ;  and  I  am  determined  to  get  away 
from  the  office  by  some  means.  The  purpose 
of  this  letter  is  to  request  of  you  (my 
dear  friend,)  that  you  will  not  take  it  un¬ 
kind,  if  I  decline  my  proposed  visit  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  for  the  present.  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
able  to  take  Cambridge  in  my  way ,  going  or 
coming.  I  need  not  describe  to  you  the  ex¬ 
pectations  which  such  an  one  as  myself,  pent 
up  all  my  life  in  a  dirty  city,  have  formed  of 
a  tour  to  the  lakes.  Consider,  Grasstnere  ! 
Ambleside!  Wordsworth!  Coleridge!  Hills, 
woods,  lakes,  and  mountains,  to  the  eternal 
devil.  I  will  eat  snipes  with  thee,  Thomas 
Manning.  Only  confess,  confess  a  bite. 

“  P.S.  I  think  you  named  the  16th;  but 
was  it  not  modest  of  Lloyd  to  send  such  an 
invitation  !  It  shows  his  knowledge  of  money 
and  time.  I  would  be  loath  to  think  he 
meant 

*  Ironic  satire  sidelong  sklented  on  my  poor  pursie.’ 

Bukns. 

For  my  part,  with  reference  to  my  friends 
northward,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  ro¬ 
mance-bit  about  Nature.  The  earth,  and 
sea,  and  sky,  (when  all  is  said,)  is  but  as  a 
house  to  dwell  in.  If  the  inmates  be  cour¬ 
teous,  and  good  liquors  flow  like  the  conduits 
at  an  old  coronation,  if  they  can  talk  sensibly, 
and  feel  properly,  I  have  no  need  to  stand 
staring  upon  the  gilded  looking-glass,  (that 
strained  my  friend’s  purse-strings  in  the  pur¬ 
chase)  not  his  five-shilling  print  over  the 
mantel-piece  of  old  Nabs  the  carrier,  (which 
only  betrays  his  false  taste).  Just  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  me  (in  a  sense,)  is  all  the  furniture 
of  my  world  ;  eye-pampering,  but  satisfies  no 
heart.  Streets,  streets,  streets,  markets, 
theatres,  churches,  Covent  Gardens,  shops 
sparkling  with  pretty  faces  of  industrious 
miliners,  neat  sempstresses,  ladies  cheapening, 
gentlemen  behind  counters  lying,  authors  in 
the  street  with  spectacles,  (you  may  know 
them  by  their  gait,)  lamps  lit  at  night,  pastry¬ 
cook  and  silver-smith  shops,  beautiful  Qua¬ 
kers  at  Pentonville,  noise  of  coaches,  drowsy 
cry  of  mechanic  watchmen  at  night,  with 
bucks  reeling  home  drunk  ;  if  you  happen  to 
wake  at  midnight,  cries  of  fire;  and  stop 
thief;  inns  of  court,  with  their  learned  air, 
and  halls,  and  butteries,  just  like  Cambridge 
colleges ;  old  book-stalls,  ‘  Jeremy  Taylors,’ 
‘  Burtons  on  Melancholy  ’  and  ‘  Religio  Me- 
dicis,’  on  every  stall.  These  are  thy  pleasures, 
O  London!  with-the-many-sins.  O  city, 

abounding  in - ,  for  these  may  Keswick 

and  her  giant  brood  go  hang ! 


C.  L. 
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The  following  is  in  reply  to  a  pressing  in¬ 
vitation  from  Mr.  Wordsworth,  to  visit  him  at 
the  Lakes. 

To  Mr.  Wordsworth. 

“  I  ought  before  this  to  have  replied  to 
your  very  kind  invitation  into  Cumberland. 
With  you  and  your  sister  I  could  gang  any 
where ;  but  I  am  afraid  whether  I  shall  ever  be 
able  to  afford  so  desperate  a  journey.  Sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  I 
don’t  now  care  if  I  never  see  a  mountain  in 
my  life.  I  have  passed  all  my  days  in  Lon¬ 
don,  until  I  have  formed  as  many  and  intense 
local  attachments,  as  any  of  you  mountaineers 
can  have  done  with  dead  nature.  The  lighted 
shops  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street,  the  in¬ 
numerable  trades,  tradesmen,  and  customers, 
coaches,  wagons,  playhouses ;  all  the  bustle 
and  wickedness  round  about  Covent  Garden; 
the  watchmen,  drunken  scenes,  rattles  ; — life 
awake,  if  you  awake,  at  ail  hours  of  the  night; 
the  impossibility  of  being  dull  in  Fleet-street; 
the  crowds,  the  very  dirt  and  mud,  the  sun 
shining  upon  houses  and  pavements,  the 
print-shops,  the  old  book-stalls,  parsons  cheap¬ 
ening  books,  coffee-houses,  steams  of  soups 
from  kitchens,  the  pantomimes — London  it¬ 
self  a  pantomime  and  a  masquerade — all  these 
things  work  themselves  into  my  mind,  and 
feed  me  without  a  power  of  satiating  me. 
The  wonder  of  these  sights  impels  me  into 
night-walks  about  her  crowded  streets,  and  I 
often  shed  tears  in  the  motley  Strand  from 
fulness  of  joy  at  so  much  life.  All  these 
emotions  must  be  strange  to  you ;  so  are 
your  rural  emotions  to  me.  But  consider, 
what  must  I  have  been  doing  ali  my  life,  not 
to  have  lent  great  portions  of  my  heart  with 
usury  to  such  scenes  ? 

“  My  attachments  are  all  local,  purely  local 
— I  have  no  passion  (or  have  had  none  since 
I  was  in  love,  and  then  it  was  the  spurious 
engendering  of  poetry  and  books,)  to  groves 
and  valleys.  The  rooms  where  I  was  born, 
the  furniture  which  has  been  before  my  eyes 
all  my  life,  a  book-case  which  has  followed 
me  about  like  a  faithful  dog  (only  exceeding 
him  in  knowledge,)  wherever  I  have  moved, 
— old  chairs,  old  tables,  streets,  squares, 
where  I  have  sunned  myself,  my  old  school, 
— these  are  my  mistresses — have  I  not  enough 
Without  your  mountains  P  I  do  not  envy  you. 
I  should  pity  you,  did  I  not  know  that  the 
mind  will  make  friends  of  any  thing.  Your 
sun,  and  moon,  and  skies,  and  hills,  and 
lakes,  affect  me  no  more,  or  scarcely  come  to 
me  in  more  venerable  characters,  than  as  a 
gilded  room  with  tapestry  and  tapers,  where 
I  might  live  with  handsome  visible  objects. 
1  consider  the  clouds  above  me  but  as  a  roof 
beautifully  painted,  but  unable  to  satisfy  the 
mind  ;  and  at  last  like  the  pictures  of  the 
apartment  of  a  connoisseur,  unable  to  afford 
him  any  longer  a  pleasure.  So  fading  upon 
me,  from  disuse,  have  been  the  beauties  of 


nature,  as  they  have  been  confinedly  called 
so  ever  fresh,  and  green,  and  warm,  are  all 
the  inventions  of  men,  and  assemblies  of  men 
in  this  great  city.  I  should  certainly  have 
laughed  with  dear  Joanna. 

“  Give  my  kindest  love,  and  my  sister’s, 
to  D.  and  yourself.  And  a  kiss  from  me  to 
little  Barbara  Lewthwaite.  Thank  you  for 
liking  my  play ! 

“  C.  L.” 

In  the  summer  of  1 802,  Lamb,  in  company 
with  his  sister,  visited  the  Lakes,  and  spent 
three  weeks  with  Coleridge  at  Keswick. 
There  he  also  met  the  true  annihilator  of  the 
slave-trade,  Thomas  Clarkson,  who  was  then 
enjoying  a  necessary  respite  from  his  stupen¬ 
dous  labours,  in  a  cottage  on  the  borders  of 
Ulswater.  Lamb  had  no  taste  for  oratorical 
philanthropy  ;  but  he  felt  the  grandeur  and 
simplicity  of  Clarkson’s  character,  and  appre¬ 
ciated  the  unexampled  self-denial  with  which 
he  steeled  his  heart,  trembling  with  nervous 
sensibility,  to  endure  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  foulest  details  of  guilt  and  wicked¬ 
ness  which  he  lived  and  could  have  died  to 
abolish.  Wordsworth  was  not  in  the  lake- 
country  during  Lamb’s  visit ;  but  he  made 
amends  by  spending  some  time  in  town  after 
Lamb’s  return,  and  then  quitted  it  for  York¬ 
shire  to  be  married.  Lamb’s  following  letters 
show  that  he  made  some  advances  towards 
fellowship  with  the  hills  which  at  a  distance 
he  had  treated  so  cavalierly;  but  his  feelings 
never  heartily  associated  with  “  the  bare 
earth,  and  mountains  bare,”  which  sufficed 
Wordsworth;  he  rather  loved  to  cleave  to  the 
little  hints  and  suggestions  of  nature  in  the 
midst  of  crowded  cities.  Jn  his  latter  years 
I  have  heard  him,  when  longing  after  London 
among  the  plea-ant  fields  of  Enfield,  declare 
that  his  love  of  natural  scenery  would  be 
abundantly  satisfied  by  the  patches  of  long 
waving  grass,  and  the  stunted  trees,  that 
blacken  in  the  old-church-yard  nooks  which 
you  may  yet  find  bordering  on  Thames- 
street. 

Lamb  at  the  Lakes. 

To  Mr.  Manning, 

“24tli  Septr.,  1802,  London. 

“  My  dear  Manning,—  Since  the  date  of 
my  last  letter,  I  have  been  a  traveller.  A 
strong  desire  seized  me  of  visiting  remote 
regions.  My  first  impulse  was  to  go  and  see 
Paris.  It  was  a  trivial  objection  to  my  aspir¬ 
ing  'mind,  that  I  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  the  language,  since  I  certainly  intend  some 
time  in  my  life  to  see  Paris,  and  equally  cer¬ 
tainly  intend  never  to  learn  the  language; 
therefore  that  could  be  no  objection.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  very  glad  I  did  not  go,  because  you 
had  left  Paris  (I  see)  before  I  could  have  set 
out.  I  believe,  Stodhart  promising  to  go  with 
me  another  year,  prevented  that  plan.  My 
next  scheme  (for  to  my  restless,  ambitious  mind 
London  was  become  a  bed  of  thorns)  was  to 
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visit  the  far-famed  peak  in  Derbyshire,  where 
the  Devil  sits,  they  say,  without  breeches. 
This  my  purer  mind  rejected  as  indelicate. 
And  my  final  resolve  was,  a  tour  to  the  lakes. 
I  set  out  with  Mary  to  Keswick,  without  giv¬ 
ing  Coleridge  any  notice,  for,  my  time  being 
precious,  did  not  admit  of  it.  He  received 
us  with  all  the  hospitality  in  the  world,  and 
gave  up  his  time  to  show  us  all  the  wonders 
of  the  country.  He  dwells  upon  a  small  hill 
by  the  side  of  Keswick,  in  a  comfortable  house 
quite  enveloped  on  all  sides  by  a  net  of 
mountains  :  great  floundering  bears  and 
monsters  they  seem'd,  all  couchant  and  asleep. 
We  got  in  in  the  evening,  travelling  in  a 
post  chaise  from  Penrith,  in  the  midst  of  a 
gorgeous  sunshine,  which  transmuted  all  the 
mountains  into  colours,  purple,  & c.  &c.  We 
thought  we  had  got  into  fairy  land.  But 
that  went  oft'  (and  it  never  came  again ; 
while  we  staid  we  had  no  more  fine  sun¬ 
sets)  ;  and  we  entered  Coleridge’s  comfortable 
study  just  in  the  dusk,  when  the  mountains 
were  all  dark  with  clouds  upon  their  heads. 
Such  an  impression  I  never  received  from  ob¬ 
jects  of  sight  before,  nor  do  I  suppose  that  I 
can  ever  again.  Glorious  creatures,  fine,  old 
fellows,  Skiddaw,  &c.  I  never  shall  forget 
ye,  how  ye  lay  about  that  night,  like  an  in- 
trenchment ;  gone  to  bed,  as  it  seemed  for 
the  night,  but  promising  that  ye  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  morning.  Coleridge  had  got  a 
blazing  fire  in  his  study,  which  is  a  large, 
antique,  ill-shaped  room,  with  an  old  fashion¬ 
ed  organ,  never  played  upon,  big  enough  for 
a  church,  shelves  of  scattered  folios,  an  Eo- 
lian  harp,  and  an  old  sofa,  half  bed,  &c. 
And  all  looking  out  upon  the  fading  view  of 
Skiddaw,  and  his  broad-breasted  brethren  : 
what  a  night  !  Here  we  staid  three  full 
weeks,  in  which  time  I  visited  Wordsworth's 
cottage,  where  we  staid  a  day  or  two  with  the 
Clarksons  (good  people,  and  most  hospitable, 
at  whose  house  we  tarried  one  day  and 
night),  and  saw  Lloyd.  The  Wordsworths 
were  gone  to  Calais.  They  have  since  been 
in  London,  and  past  much  time  with  us  :  he 
is  now  gone  into  Yorkshire  to  be  married. 
So  we  have  seen  Keswick,  Grasmere,  Amble- 
side,  Ulswater,  (where  the  Clarksons  live,) 
and  a  place  at  the  other  end  of  Ulswater ; 
I  forget  the  name  ;*  to  which  we  travelled  on 
a  very  sultry  day,  over  the  middle  of  Helvel- 
lyn.  We  have  clambered  up  to  the  top  of 
Skiddaw,  and  I  have  waded  up  the  bed  of 
the  Lodore.  In  fine,  I  have  satisfied  myself, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  that  which 
tourists  call  romantic ,  which  I  very  much 
suspected  before  :  they  make  such  a  splutter¬ 
ing  about  it,  and  toss  their  splendid  epithets 
around  them,  till  they  give  as  dim  a  light  as 
at  four  o’clock  next  morning  the  lamps  do 
after  an  illumination.  Mary  was  excessively 
tired,  when  she  got  about  half  way  up  Skid- 
*  Patterdale. 


d;iw,  but  we  came  to  a  cold  rill  (than  which 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  cold,  running 
over  cold  stones),  and  with  the  reinforcement 
of  a  draught  of  cold  water,  she  surmounted  it 
most  manfully.  0,  its  fine  black  head,  and 
the  bleak  air  atop  of  it,  with  a  prospect  of 
mountains  all  about  and  about,  making  )ou 
giddy  ;  and  then  Scotland  afar  off,  and  the 
border  countries  so  famous  in  song  and  ballad  ! 
It  was  a  day  that  will  stand  out  like  a  moun¬ 
tain,  1  am  sure,  in  my  life.  But  I  am  returned 
(I  have  now  been  come  home  near  three 
weeks — I  was  a  month  out),  and  you  cannot 
conceive  the  degradation  I  felt  at  first,  from 
being  accustomed  to  wander  free  as  air  among 
mountains,  and  bathe  in  rivers  without  being 
controul'd  by  any  one,  to  come  home  and 
work.  I  felt  very  little.  I  had  been  dream¬ 
ing  I  was  a  very  great  man.  But  that  is  go¬ 
ing  off,  and  I  find  I  shall  conform  in  time  to 
that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  call  me.  Besides,  after  all,  Fleet-street 
and  the  Strand  are  better  places  to  live  in  for 
good  and  all  than  amidst  Skiddaw.  Still,  I 
turn  back  to  those  great  places  where  I  wan¬ 
dered  about,  participating  in  their  greatness. 
After  all,  I  could  not  live  in  Skiddaw.  I 
could  spend  a  year,  two,  three  years  among 
them,  but  I  must  have  a  prospect  of  seeing 
Fleet-street  at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  I  should 
mope  and  pine  away,  I  know.  Still,  Skid¬ 
daw,  is  a  fine  creature.  My  habits  are 
changing,  1  think,  i.  e.  from  drunk  to  sober. 
Whether  I  shall  be  happier  or  no,  remains  to 
be  proved.  I  shall  certainly  be  more  happy 
in  a  morning;  but  whether  I  shall  not  sacri¬ 
fice  the  fat,  and  the  marrow,  and  the  kidneys, 
i.  e.  the  night,  glorious  care-drowning  night, 
that  heals  all  our  wrongs,  pours  wine  into 
our  mortifications,  changes  the  scene  from 
indifferent  and  flat  to  bright  and  brilliant?— 
O  Manning,  if  I  should  have  formed  a  diabo¬ 
lical  resolution,  by  the  time  you  come  to  En¬ 
gland,  of  not  admitting  any  spirituous  liquors 
into  my  house,  will  you  be  my  guest  on  such 
shame-worthy  terms  ?  Is  life  with  such  limi¬ 
tations  worth  trying  ?  The  truth  is,  that  my 
liquors  bring  a  nest  of  friendly  harpies  about 
my  house,  who  consume  me.  This  is  a  piti¬ 
ful  tale  to  be  read  at  St.  Gothard,  but  it  is 

just  now  nearest  my  heart.  F - is  a  ruined 

man.  He  is  hiding  himself  from  his  credi¬ 
tors,  and  has  sent  his  wife  and  children  into 

the  country,  — -  my  other  drunken 

companion  (that  has  been  :  nam  hie  csestus 
artemque  repono)  is  turned  editor  of  a  Naval 
Chronicle.  Godwin  continues  a  steady  friend, 
though  the  same  facility  does  not  remain  of 
visiting  him  often.  Holcroft  is  not  yet  come 
to  town.  I  expect  to  see  him,  and  will  deli¬ 
ver  your  message.  Things  come  crowding  in 
to  say,  and  no  room  for  ’em.  Some  things 
are  too  little  to  be  told,  i.  e.  to  have  a  prefer¬ 
ence  ;  some  are  too  big  and  circumstantial. 
Thanks  for  yours,  which  was  most  delicious. 
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Would  1  had  been  with  you,  benighted,  &c. 
I  fear  my  head  is  turned  with  wandering. 
I  shall  never  be  the  same  acquiescent  being. 
Farewell ;  write  again  quickly,  for  I  shall 
not  iike  to  hazard  a  letter,  uot  knowing  where 
the  fates  have  carried  you.  Farewell,  my 
dear  fellow. 

“  C.  Lamb.” 


CIj t  public  journals. 


COUNTRY  UODGINOS. 

[Concluded  from  page  47  ) 

Every  thought  of  the.  Count  Choynowski 
was  engrossed  by  the  fair  Helen;  and  we 
saw  with  some  anxiety  that  she  in  her  turn 
was  but  too  sensible  of  his  attentions,  and 
that  every  thing  belonging  to  his  country  as¬ 
sumed  in  her  eyes  an  absorbing  importance. 
She  sent  to  London  for  all  the  books  that 
could  be  obtained  respecting  Poland;  ordered 
all  the  journals  that  interested  themselves  in 
that  interesting,  though  apparently  hopeless 
cause. 

It  was  clear  that  the  peace  of  both  was  en¬ 
dangered,  perhaps  gone  ;  and  that  it  had  be¬ 
come  the  painful  duty  of  friendship  to  awaken 
them  from  their  too  bewitching  dream. 

We  had  made  an  excursion,  on  one  sunny 
summer’s  day,  as  far  as  the  Everley  Hills. 
Helen,  always  impassioned,  had  been  wrought 
into  a  passionate  recollection  of  her  own  na¬ 
tive  country,  by  the  sight  of  the  heather  just 
bursting  into  its  purple  bloom;  and  M.  Choy¬ 
nowski,  usually  so  self-possessed,  had  been  be¬ 
trayed  into  the  expression  of  a  kindred  feeling 
by  the  delicious  odour  of  the  fir  plantations, 
which  served  to  transport  him  in  imagination 
to  the  balm-breathing  forests  of  the  North. 
This  sympathy  was  a  new,  and  a  strong 
bond  of  union  between  two  spirits  but  too 
congenial;  and  I  determined  no  longer  to 
defer  informing  the  gentleman,  in  whose 
honour  I  placed  the  most  implicit  reliance,  of 
the  peculiar  position  of  our  fair  friend. 

Detaining  him,  therefore,  to  coffee,  (we 
had  taken  an  early  dinner  in  the  fir  grove,) 
and  suffering  Helen  to  go  home  to  her  little 
boy,  I  contrived,  by  leading  the  conversation 
to  capricious  wills,  to  communicate  to  him,  as 
if  accidentally,  the  fact  of  her  forfeiting  her 
whole  income  in  the  event  of  a  second  mar¬ 
riage.  He  listened  with  grave  attention. 

“  Is  she  also  deprived,”  inquired  he,  “  of 
the  guardianship  of  her  child  ?” 

“  No.  But  as  the  sum  allowed  for  his 
maintenance  is  also  to  cease  from  the  day  of 
her  nuptials,  and  the  money  to  accumulate 
until  he  is  of  age,  she  would,  by  marrying  a 
poor  man,  do  irreparable  injury  to  her  son, 
by  cramping  his  education,  it  is  a  grievous 
restraint.” 

He  made  no  answer.  After  two  or  three 
attempts  at  conversation,  which  his  mind  was 
too  completely  pre- occupied  to  sustain,  he 


bade  us  good-night,  and  returned  to  the 
Court. 

The  next  morning  we  heard  that  he  had 
left  Upton,  and  gone,  they  said,  to  Oxford. 
And  I  could  not  help  hoping  that  he  had 
seen  his  danger,  and  would  not  return  until 
the  peril  was  past. 

I  was  mistaken.  In  two  or  three  days  he 
returned,  exhibiting  less  self-command  than 
I  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  The  fair  lady, 
too,  I  took  occasion  to  remind  of  this  terri¬ 
ble  will,  in  hopes,  since  he  would  not  go, 
that  she  would  have  had  the  wisdom  to  have 
taken  her  departure.  No  such  thing  ;  nei¬ 
ther  party  would  move  a  jot.  I  might  as 
well  have  bestowed  my  counsel  upon  the 
two  stone  figures  on  the  great  gateway. 
And  heartily  sorry,  and  a  little  angry,  I  re¬ 
solved  to  let  matters  take  their  own  course. 

Several  weeks  passed  on,  when  one  morn¬ 
ing  she  came  to  me  in  the  sweetest  confusion, 
the  loveliest  mixture  of  bashfulness  and 

joy- 

“  He  loves  me  !”  she  said  ;  “he  has  told 
me  that  he  loves  me  !” 

“  Well  ?” 

“  And  I  have  referred  him  to  you.  That 
clause - ” 

“  He  already  knows  it.”  And  then  I 
told  her,  word  for  word,  what  had  passed. 

“  Fie  knows  of  that  clause,  and  he  still 
wishes  to  marry  me  !  He  loves  me  for  my¬ 
self  !  Loves  me,  knowing  me  to  be  a  beggar  I 
it  is  true,  pure,  disinterested  affection  !” 

“  Beyond  all  doubt  it  is.  And  if  you 
could  live  upon  true  love - ” 

“  Oh,  but  where  that  exists,  and  youth, 
and  health,  and  strength,  and  education, 
may  we  not  be  well  content  to  try  to  earn  a 
living  together  ?  —  think  of  the  happiness 
comprised  in  that  word  !  I  could  give  lessons; 
—  I  am  sure  that  I  could.  I  would  teach 
music,  and  drawing,  and  dancing — anything 
for  him  !  or  we  could  keep  a  school  here  at 
Upton—  anywhere  with  him  !” 

“  And  I  am  to  tell  him  this  ?’’ 

“  Not  the  words!”  replied  she,  blushing 
like  a  rose  at  her  own  earnestness  ;  “  not 
those  words  !” 

Of  course,  it  was  not  very  long  before  M. 
le  Comte  made  his  appearance. 

“  God  bless  her,  noble,  generous  creature !” 
cried  he,  when  I  had  fulfilled  my  commission. 
“  God  for  ever  bless  her  !” 

“  And  you  intend,  then,  to  take  her  at 
her  word,  and  set  up  school  together  ?” 
exclaimed  I,  a  little  provoked  at  his  unscru¬ 
pulous  acceptance  of  her  proffered  sacrifice. 
“  You  really  intend  to  keep  a  lady’s  board¬ 
ing-school  here  at  the  Court  ?” 

“  I  intend  to  take  her  at  her  word,  most 
certainly,”  replied  he,  very  composedly ; 
“  but  I  should  like  to  know,  my  good  friend, 
what  has  put  it  into  her  head,  and  into  yours, 
that  if  Flelen  marries  me  she  must  needs 
earn  her  own  living  ?  Suppose  I  should 
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tell  you/’  continued  he,  smiling,  “  that  my 
father,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Polish  no¬ 
bility,  was  a  favourite  friend  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander ;  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
continued  to  me  the  kindness  which  his 
brother  had  shown  to  my  father,  and  that  I 
thought,  as  he  had  done,  (gratitude  and 
personal  attachment  apart,)  that  I  could 
better  serve  my  country,  and  more  effectu¬ 
ally  ameliorate  the  condition  of  my  tenants 
and  vassals,  by  submitting  to  the  Russian 
government,  than  by  a  hopeless  struggle  for 
national  independence  ?  Suppose  that  T 
were  to  confess,  that  chancing  in  the  course 
of  a  three  years’  travel  to  walk  through  this 
pretty  village  of  yours,  I  saw  Helen,  and 
could  not  rest  until  I  had  seen  more  of  her  ; 
— supposing  all  this,  would  you  pardon  the 
deception,  or  rather  the  allowing  you  to  de¬ 
ceive  yourselves?  Oh,  if  you  could  but  ima¬ 
gine  how  delightful  it  is  to  a  man,  upon 
whom  the  humbling  conviction  has  been 
forced,  that  his  society  is  courted  and  his 
alliance  sought  for  the  accidents  of  rank  and 
fortune,  to  feel  that  he  is,  for  once  in  his 
life,  honestly  liked,  fervently  loved  for  him¬ 
self,  such  as  he  is,  his  own  very  self, — if 
you  could  but  fancy  how  proud  he  is  of  such 
friendship,  how  happy  in  such  love,  you 
would  pardon  him,  I  am  sure  you  would  ; 
you  would  never  have  the  heart  to  be  angry. 
And  now  that  the  Imperial  consent  to  a 
foreign  union — the  gracious  consent  for 
which  I  so  anxiously  waited  to  authorize 
my  proposals — has  at  length  arrived,  do  you 
think,”  added  the  count,  with  some  serious¬ 
ness,  u  that  there  is  any  chance  of  recon¬ 
ciling  this  dear  Helen  to  my  august  master? 
or  will  she  continue  a  rebel?” 

At  this  question,  so  gravely  put,  I  laughed 
outright.  “  Why,  really,  my  dear  count,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  answer  decidedly  for  the 
turn  that  the  affair  might  take ;  but  my  im¬ 
pression — to  speak  in  that  idiomatic  English, 
more  racy  than  elegant,  which  you  pique 
yourself  upon  understanding — my  full  im¬ 
pression  is,  that  Helen  having  for  no  reason 
upon  earth  but  her  interest  in  you,  ratted 
from  Conservatism  to  Radicalism,  she  will, 
for  the  same  cause,  lose  no  time  in  ratting 
back  again.  A  woman’s  politics,  especially 
if  she  be  a  young  woman,  are  generally  the 
result  of  feeling  rather  than  of  opinion,  and 
our  fair  friend  strikes  me  as  a  most  unlikely 
subject  to  form  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
However,  if  you  doubt  my  authority  in  this 
matter,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  in¬ 
quire  at  the  fountain-head.  There  she  sits 
in  the  arbour.  Go  and  ask.” 

And  before  the  words  were  well  spoken, 
the  lover,  radiant  with  happiness,  was  at 
the  side  of  his  beloved. — Metropolitan  Ma¬ 
gazine. 


THE  INSOLVENT  DEBTORS  COURT. 

In  a  lofty  room,  badly  lighted  and  worse 
ventilated,  situate  in  Portugal-street,  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn-fields,  there  sit  nearly  the  whole 
year  round,  one,  two,  three,  or  four  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  wigs,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  lit¬ 
tle  writing  desks  before  them,  constructed 
after  the  fashion  of  those  used  by  the  judges 
of  the  land,  barring  the  French  polish  ;  a 
box  of  barristers  on  their  right  hand  ;  an  in¬ 
closure  of  insolvent  debtors  on  their  left ; 
and  an  inclined  plane  of  most  especially 
dirty  faces  in  their  front.  These  gentlemen 
are  the  Commissioners  of  the  Insolvent 
Court,  and  the  place  in  which  they  sit  is  the 
Insolvent  Court  itself. 

It  is,  and  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the 
remarkable  fate  of  this  Court  to  be  some¬ 
how  or  other  held  and  understood  by  the 
general  consent  of  all  the  destitute  shabby- 
genteel  people  in  London,  as  their  common 
resort,  and  place  of  daily  refuge.  It  is 
always  full.  The  steams  of  beer  and  spirits 
perpetually  ascend  to  the  ceiling,  and,  being 
condensed  by  the  heat,  roll  down  the  walls 
like  rain  :  there  are  more  old  suits  of  clothes 
in  it  at  one  time,  than  will  be  offered  for 
sale  in  all  Houndsditch  in  a  twelvemonth  ; 
and  more  unwashed  skins  and  grizzly  beards 
than  all  the  pumps  and  shaving-shops  be¬ 
tween  Tyburn  and  Whitechapel  could  render 
decent  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  of  these 
people  have  the  least  shadow  of  business  in, 
or  the  remotest  connexion  with,  the  place 
they  so  indefatigably  attend.  If  they  had, 
it  would  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  and  the 
singularity  of  the  thing  would  cease  at  once. 
Some  of  them  sleep  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  sitting ;  others  carry  small  portable 
dinners  wrapped  in  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
or  sticking  out  of  their  worn-out  pockets, 
and  munch  and  listen  with  equal  relish  ;  but 
no  one  among  them  was  ever  known  to  have 
the  slightest  personal  interest  in  any  case 
that  was  ever  brought  forward.  Whatever 
they  do,  there  they  sit  from  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  last.  When  it  is  heavy  rainy 
weather,  they  all  come  in  wet  through  ; 
and  at  such  times  the  vapours  of  the  Court 
are  like  those  of  a  fungus-pit. 

A  casual  visitor  might  suppose  this  place 
to  be  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Genius  of 
Seediness.  There  is  not  a  messenger  or 
process-server  attached  to  it,  who  wears  a 
coat  that  was  made  for  him  ;  not  a  tolerably 
fresh,  or  wholesome-looking  man  in  the 
whole  establishment,  except  a  little  white- 
headed  apple-faced  tipstaff,  and  even  he, 
like  an  ill-conditioned  cherry  preserved  in 
brandy,  seems  to  have  artificially  dried  and 
withered  up  into  a  state  of  preservation,  to 
which  he  can  lay  no  natural  claim.  The 
very  barristers’  wigs  are  ill-powdered,  and 
their  curls  lack  crispness. 
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But  the  attorneys,  who  sit  at  a  large  bare 
table  below  the  Commissioners,  are,  after 
all,  the  greatest  curiosities.  The  profes¬ 
sional  establishment  of  the  more  opulent  of 
these  gentlemen,  consists  of  a  blue  bag  and 
a  boy  :  generally  a  youth  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion.  They  have  no  fixed  offices, 
their  legal  business  being  transacted  in  the 
parlours  of  public-houses,  or  the  yards  of 
prisons,  whither  they  repair  in  crowds,  and 
canvass  for  customers  after  the  manner  of 
omnibus  cads.  They  are  of  a  greasy  and 
mildewed  appearance ;  and  if  they  can  be 
said  to  have  any  vices  at  all,  perhaps  drink¬ 
ing  and  cheating  are  the  most  conspicuous 
among  them.  Their  residences  are  usually 
on  the  outskirts  of  “  the  Rules,”  chiefly 
lying  within  a  circle  of  one  mile  from  the 
obelisk  in  St.  George’s  Fields.  Their  looks 
are  not  prepossessing,  and  their  manners 
are  peculiar. — Pickwick  Papers. 


of  a  Meatier. 


MAY  THE  YOUNG  QUEEN  BE  HAPPY. 

A  Ballad,  by  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly,  Esq* 
May  the  young  Queen  be  happy,  and  calm  her  re¬ 
nown. 

While  the  sword  in  the  scabbard  reposes  ; 

On  the  forehead  of  youth  may  the  sovereign  crown 
Press  no  more  thau  a  chaplet  of  roses. 

May  the  Arts,  as  they  did  in  Elizabeth’s  reign, 

Shed  around  intellectual  glory. 

And  Victoria’s  annals  be  free  from  the  stain 
Of  the  errors  that  darken'd  her  story. 

May  the  young  Queen  be  happy,  unsullied  her 
court. 

And  the  love  of  her  people  her  pride  and  support. 

May  the  young  Queen  be  happy  :  should  peace  pass 
away. 

Not  a  heart  in  her  kingdom  would  falter, 

Her  voice  would  call  forth  a  triumphant  array 
In  defence  of  the  throne  and  the  altar. 

But  laurels  enough  ready  gather’d  we  find, 

And  no  spark  of  right  feeling  he  loses 
Who  prays  that  the  olive  may  now  be  entwined 
With  the  evergreen  wreath  of  the  Muses. 

May  the  young  Queen  be  happy,  unsullied  her 
court. 

And  the  love  of  her  people  her  pride  and  support. 


<c  here’s  victoria,  our  queen,  for  ever  !” 

By  Mrs.  Cornwall  Baron  Wilson.\ 

Air, — **  Here's  a  health  to  the  King,  God  bless  him.” 

Though  England,  while  blessed  with  a  King  on  her 
throne. 

Many  glorious  triumphs  has  seen, 

Yet  the  palmiest  days  which  she  ever  has  known 
Have  been  those  when  she  boasted — a  Queen, 
When  Elizabeth  reigned  ’twas  that  Shukspeare  arose. 
And  heroes,  whose  fame  will  die  never  ; 

Since  ’tis  to  her  Queens,  then,  so  much  England 
owes. 

Here’s  Victoria,  our  Queen,  for  ever  ! 

A  King  must  respect  and  obedience  claim. 

For  ’tis  of  our  duty  a  part ; 

•  The  music  composed  by  Joseph  Philip  Knight, 
Esq.  Limbird  and  Co.,  143,  Strand. 

+  Sung  by  Mr.  Braham,  at  the  Melodists’  Club, 
on  Thursday,  the  13th  instant. — Foi  this  composition 
Mrs.  Wilson  has  received  the  Society’s  prize  tmedal 
of  five  guineas  value. 


But,  ruled  by  a  Queen,  there’s  a  charm  in  the  name 
That  finds  its  way  home  to  the  heart. 

’Tis  there  is  the  throne  where  a  monarch’s  secure  ; 

And  her  name  from  our  hearts  nought  can  sever. 
O,  there  to  the  last  shall  affection  endure, 

Here’s  Victoria,  our  Queen,  for  ever  ! 


MUSARD’S  CONCERTS  AT  PARIS. 

( From  the  Musical  TV i orld.') 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Mu, sard’s  Quadrilles  ? 
who  has  not  heard  of  the  concerts  of  the 
great  artiste  ?  It  was  after  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  to  get  a  seat  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  that  I  bent  my  way  down  the  Rue 
Vivienne  to  Musard’s  Concert  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honore.  Ten  English  pence  gave  me 
an  admission  into  this  musical  paradise,  and 
the  performances  not  having  begun,  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  evening’s  amusements.  The 
room  was  very  spacious,  and  elegantly  fitted 
up  with  looking-glasses,  couches,  and  otto¬ 
mans  :  at  the  end  was  a  cafe  attended  by  a  troop 
of  perfumed  waiters  ready  for  operation.  In 
various  parts  of  the  room  were  statues,  end 
fountains  surrounded  with  choice  exotics, 
which  being  refreshed  by  the  crystal  drop¬ 
pings  of  the  water,  emitted  a  delightfully 
cool  fragrance.  But  the  time  of  commence¬ 
ment  arrived,  and  the  orchestra,  which  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  was  spee¬ 
dily  filled  by  about  eighty  performers.  The 
following  was  the  bill  of  fare — Parti.  Ouver- 
ture  de  la  Flute  enchante  ;  Mozart— Qua¬ 
drille  en  Si  majeur  ;  Musard. — Overture  du 
Macon;  Auber. — Quadrille  Romantique; 
Musard. — Tyrolienne  de  Guillaume  Tell ; 
Rossini.  -  Les  Laveuses  du  Couvent,  nou¬ 
veau  quadrille  ;  Musard. — Part  II.  Ouver- 
turede  Marguerite  d’Anjou  ;  Mayerbeer. — 
Les  Chaperons  blancs,  nouveau  quadrille  ; 
Musard. — Andante  de  la  symphonie  en  Ut 
mineur  ;  Beethoven.— Le  Siamois,  nouveau 
quadrille  ;  Musard. —  Ouverture  des  Aveu- 
gles  de  Tolede  ;  Mehul. — Tarentelle  de  la 
Muette  de  Portici ;  Auber. —  As  soon  as  the 
band  had  taken  their  places,  and  the  usual 
tuning  dispatched,  all  eyes  were  directed 
towards  the  door,  when  a  middle-sized  gen¬ 
tlemanly  looking  man,  dressed  in  deep 
black,  and  “  shocking-shaped  hat,”  entered, 
and  mechanically  took  his  seat  in  the  centre 
of  the  orchestra.  The  most  profound 
silence  was  manifested  by  the  audience  :  the 
unknowm  gently  raised  his  baton,  and  instan¬ 
taneously  Mozart’s  overture  to  the  Magic 
Flute  commenced.  But  who  was  the  “  Gen¬ 
tleman  in  black  ?” — it  was  M.  Musard  him¬ 
self.  Then  what  a  band  !  what  pianos ! 
what  fortes  !  It  consisted  principally  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Conservatoire,  who  did  not, 
like  too  many,  strive  to  rival  each  other  by 
playing  the  loudest,  but,  like  one  instru¬ 
ment,  all  moved  together,  forming  a  com¬ 
bination  of  sweet  sounds  the  most  perfect ; 
working  up  their  fortissimos  with  prodigious 
effect.  The  room  was  crowded  by  gay  pro- 
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tnemiders  of  all  nations;  and  in  the  recesses 
were  parties  grouped  together,  chatting, 
eating,  drinking,  reading  and — sleeping. 
This  is  the  fashionable  west-end  lounge  of 
Paris,  and  is  every  night  filled.  Even  at  the 
small  price  of  admission,  M.  Musard  must 
make  it  a  profitable  undertaking. 
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Eccentric  Burial. — Died  at  Primrose  Cot¬ 
tage,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  on  the  24th  of 
May  last,  Mr.  John  Guy,  aged  64.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  a  brick  grave,  in 
Hudgenden  Churchyard,  (near  Wycombe.) 
On  a  marble  slab,  on  the  lid  of  his  coffin,  was 
the  following  inscription  : — 

“  Here,  without  nail  or  shroud,  doth  lie 
Or  covered  by  a  pall,  John  Guy. 

Horn  May  17th,  1773. 

Died, - 24  th,  1837.” 

On  his  grave-stone  the  following  lines  are  in¬ 
scribed  : — 

"  In  coffin  made  without  a  nail. 

Without  a  shroud  his  limbs  to  hide; 

For  what  can  pomp  or  show  avail, 

Or  velvet  pall,  to  swell  the  pride. 

Here  lies  John  Guy  beneath  this  sod. 

Who  loved  his  friends  and  fear’d  his  God.” 

This  eccentric  gentleman  was  possessed  of 
considerable  property,  and  was  a  native  of 
Gloucestershire.  His  grave  and  coffin  were 
made  under  his  directions  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  since ;  the  inscription  on  the 
tablet  on  his  coffin,  and  the  lines  placed  upon 
his  grave-stone,  were  his  own  composition. 
He  gave  all  necessary  orders  for  the  conduct¬ 
ing  of  his  funeral,  and  five  shillings  were 
wrapped  in  separate  pieces  of  paper  for  each 
of  the  bearers.  The  writer  of  this  commu¬ 
nication  inspected  the  coffin,  and  attests  the 
singular  beauty  and  neatness  of  the  work¬ 
manship  ;  it  indeed  looked  more  like  a  piece 
of  cabinet-work  intended  for  a  drawing-room 
than  a  receptacle  for  the  dead.  W.  H. 

Cook -omot ion.' — Sir  Samuel  Morland.  who 
lived  at  Vauxhall  House,  in  1675,  had  a 
coach  with  a  movable  kitchen,  with  clock¬ 
work  machinery,  with  which  he  could  make 
soup,  broil  steaks,  or  roast  a  joint  of  meat. 
When  he  travelled,  he  was  his  own  cook. 
Sir  Samuel  was  as  eccentric  in  his  tastes  at 
home  as  abroad  ;  the  side-table  in  his  dining¬ 
room  was  supplied  with  a  large  fountain, 
and  the  glasses  stood  under  little  streams  of 
water. 

Immense  Tuns. — The  Heidelberg  tun  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  beeu  a  vain  boast ;  for,  many 
years  since,  there  were  at  Beaufoy's  vinegar 
works  at  Lambeth,  a  vessel  full  of  sweet 
wine,  containing  59,109  gallons ;  and  an¬ 
other  full  of  vinegar,  containing  56,799  gal¬ 
lons  ;  the  lesser  of  which  exceeded  the 
famous  Heidelberg  ton  by  40  barrels. 

Moore’s  Almanac. — Francis  Moore,  the 


original  author  of  the  almanac  which  still 
goes  by  his  name,  resided  at  Lambeth,  where 
he  practised  as  an  astrologer. 

Cooking  by  Gas. — Mr.  Sharp,  of  North¬ 
ampton,  lately  delivered  a  lecture  to  the 
members  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  at 
Winchester,  on  the  process  of  cooking  by 
gas.  This  he  explained  by  means  of  an  ap¬ 
paratus,  in  one  compartment  by  which  a  piece 
of  beef,  weighing  20  lbs.,  was  roasting,  un¬ 
derneath  which  was  a  Yorkshire  pudding. 
In  another  division  was  a  leg  of  mutton, 
weighing  12  lbs.,  also  roasting,  and  some 
rhubarb  tarts  baking.  In  another  vessel  were 
a  ham,  weighing  12  lbs.,  two  large  plum  pud¬ 
dings,  a  piece  of  salmon,  10  lbs.,  two  couple 
of  fowls,  and  potatoes.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  lecture,  the  supper  was  dished  up  and 
placed  on  table  by  the  ingenious  inventor, 
and  partaken  of  by  about  50  of  his  auditors. 
— Morning  Herald. 

Learning  Latin. — A  farmer  wishing  his 
son  to  have  some  learning,  on  a  market  day 
took  his  lad  to  school;  he  was  to  be  t aught 
Latin.  Now,  the  farmer  had  heard  of  dog 
Latin,  and  bethought  him  of  it  after  he  had 
left  the  school ;  for,  on  the  next  market  day 
he  came  to  the  school  with  a  sack,  and  said 
to  the  master,  “  I  do  understand  there  are 
t.,wo  sorts  of  Latin;  I  should  like  my  son  to 
ha’  the  best,  and  so  I  ha’  brought  ye  a  pig.” 
— Blackivood’s  Magazine. 

Parenthesis.  —  Never  trust  your  tongue 
with  a  parenthesis,  under  any  hope  that  the 
sense  will  be  taken  up  by  any  thread  in  the 
mind  of  your  hearer,  after  you  have  once 
made  him  take  the  jump  with  you,  and  have 
left  it  behind  you. — Ibid. 

Felicity. — A  poor  gardener,  on  being  asked 
what  felicity  meant',  said  he  did  not  know, 
but  he  believed  it  was  a  bulbous  root. 

The  Schoolmaster  Wanted.  —  European 
knowledge,  especially  in  the  shape  of  reading, 
is  not  popular  among  the  Kroo  nation,  and 
the  learned  ir.jbooks,  on  their  return,  are  put 
in  Coventry. — Ibid. 

Sierra  Leone.— I  had  no  sooner  landed,” 
says  Mr.  Rankin,  “  than  a  furnace  seemed  to 
have  opened  its  parching  breath  on  me.  The 
first  feeling  was  that  of  suffocation,  succeeded 
by  a  sudden  faintness  which  had  nearly  caused 
a  fall ;  a  volume  of  heat  rushed  from  the 
ground,  and  some  moments  elapsed  before  I 
could  proceed,  leaning  on  the  muscular  arm 
of  my  guide.” 
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MR.  COOKING’S  NEW  PARACHUTE. 

In  the  brief  sketch  of  the  science  of  aero¬ 
nautics,  introductory  to  our  description  of 
Mr.  Green’s  Vauxhall  Balloon,  (See  Mirror 
vol.  xxviii.,  p.  178,)  we  omitted  to  men¬ 
tion  the  invention  of  the  Parachute,  being 
anxious  upon  that  occasion  to  confine  our¬ 
selves  merely  to  the  details  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Balloons.  An  opportunity  is  now  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  completion  of  the  subject  by 
the  invention  of  a  Parachute  upon  a  new 
principle,  which  has  lately  been  exhibited  to 
the  public  at  Vauxhall  Gardens. 

In  the  early  stages  of  aerostation,  the 
fatal  accidents  to  which  the  aeronauts  might 
sometimes  be  exposed,  induced  philosophers 
to  devise  expedients  for  diminishing  the 
danger.  In  the  year  1783,  M.  le  Normand 
made  the  experiment  of  leaping  from  the 
height  of  a  first  story  with  a  parachute,  30 
inches  in  diameter,  in  his  hand  ;  and  so 
much  did  it  break  the  force  of  the  fall,  that 
he  was  hardly  sensible  of  any  shock  upon 
reaching  the  ground.  He  thence  calculated 
that  a  parachute,  14  feet  in  diameter,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  man,  might  protect  him  against 
all  possible  injury,  though  falling  from  the 
regions  of  the  clouds.  During  M.  Blan¬ 
chard’s  ascent  in  a  balloon  from  Strasburg, 
August  26,  1787,  he  dropped  a  dog,  con¬ 
nected  with  a  parachute,  from  the  height  of 
6,000  feet.  A  whirlwind,  however,  inter¬ 
rupted  its  descent,  and  bore  it  above  the 
clouds.  M.  Blanchard  afterwards  met  the 
parachute,  when  the  dog,  recognising  his 
master,  began  to  bark  ;  and,  just  as  M. 
Blanchard  was  about  to  sieze  it,  another  * 
whirlwind  suddenly  carried  it  beyond  his 
reach.  Having  terminated  his  voyage,  the 
parachute,  still  waving  in  the  air,  came 
down  twelve  minutes  afterwards.  He  also 
sent  up  several  small  balloons,  containing 
parachutes,  to  which  dogs  were  attached  ; 
and  constructed  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  burst  on  arriving  at  a  very  great  height. 
When  the  balloons  had  burst,  the  para¬ 
chutes  were  necessarily  set  at  liberty,  and 
conveyed  the  animals  in  perfect  security  to 
the  ground.*  In  a  daring  experiment,  how¬ 
ever,  which  Blanchard  had  the  nerve  to 
make  on  himself,  he  was  less  successful ; 
for,  on  hazarding  a  descent  by  a  parachute 
at  Basle,  he  unfortunately  broke  his  leg. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouraging  termi¬ 
nation  of  M.  Blanchard’s  attempt,  M.  Gar- 
nerin,  by  the  success  which  followed  his 
experiments  with  the  parachute,  gave  phi¬ 
losophers  absolute  confidence  in  its  efficacy. 
The  sixth  occasion  on  which  he  tried  it  was 
in  his  ascent  from  Paris,  on  October  21, 
1797.  Between  the  car  and  the  balloon  was 
placed  the  parachute,  half  expanded,  and 
forming  a  kind  of  tent  or  canopy  over  his 

*  As  poor  Jocko  was  liberated  by  Mr.  Graham 
from  his  balloon,  in  a  parachute  last  year,  on  his 
ascent  from  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens. 


head.  The  weather  was  favourable,  and 
the  balloon  made  a  rapid  ascent  :  when 
nearly  2,000  feet  high,  as  M.  Garnerin  con¬ 
jectured,  he  separated  the  parachute  from 
the  balloon,  while  he  himself  was  attached 
to  the  parachute.  Its  descent,  as  it  gradu¬ 
ally  unfolded,  was  slow  and  vertical ;  it 
afterwards  began  to  oscillate,  and  acquire  a 
rotatory  motion,  and  soon  conducted  the 
aeronaut  in  safety  to  the  ground.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1802,  Garnerin  repeated  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  an  ascent  from  London  :  in  eight 
minutes,  he  rose  8,000  feet,  when  he  cut 
away  the  parachute  from  the  balloon,  and 
desc#nded  along  with  it.  For  several  se¬ 
conds,  the  machine  came  down  with  fright¬ 
ful  velocity,  first  tossed  on  one  side,  and 
then  on  the  other  ;  ever  and  anon  making 
such  wide  oscillations  as  that  the  car,  in 
which  sat  the  aeronaut,  was  placed  in  an 
horizontal  line  with  the  parachute  position 
of  the  apparatus.  At  length,  after  passing 
thus  over  Marylebone  and  Somers  Town, 
the  parachute  reached  the  ground  in  a  field 
in  St.  Pancras,  when  poor  Garnerin  was  found 
to  have  been  violently  thrown  upon  his  face 
and  to  be  much  injured  ;  and,  upon  exami¬ 
nation,  one  of  the  principal  strings  of  the 
parachute  was  broken.  The  balloon  was 
found  next  day  twelve  miles  distant  from 
the  place  of  departure. 

Garnerin’s  parachute  is  said  to  have  resem¬ 
bled  a  large  umbrella,  consisting  of  thirty- 
two  gores  of  canvass,  twenty-three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  without  ribs  or  handle.  At 
the  top  was  a  round  piece  of  wood  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  haying  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  which  was  fastened  to  the  canvass 
by  thirty-two  short  pieces  of  tape.  About 
four  feet  and  a  half  from  the  top  of  the  can¬ 
vass,  a  wooden  hoop,  eight  feet  across,  was 
put  on  and  tied  by  a  string  from  each  seam. 
Several  ropes,  about  thirty  feet  long,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  edge  of  the  parachute, 
terminated  in  a  common  joining.  From 
this  point  there  issued  shorter  ropes  to  the 
extremities  of  which  was  fastened  a  circu¬ 
lar  basket,  in  which  sat  M.  Garnerin.  The 
parachute  and  basket  were  immediately  dis¬ 
united  from  the  balloon  by  the  cutting  of  a 
cord,  which  communicated  with  the  net¬ 
work  ;  and  in  falling,  the  parachute  naturally 
expanded,  by  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

Several  improvements  upon  this  para¬ 
chute  had  been  suggested  prior  to  that  we 
are  about  to  describe  :  viz.  by  constructing 
it  of  varnished  cambric  muslin,  or  light 
linen,  covered  externally  wdth  a  netting 
firmly  fixed  to  it ;  by  making  the  diameter, 
when  expanded,  not  more  than  twenty  feet, 
and  forming  but  a  small  segment  of  a 
sphere  ;  by  having  a  central  aperture  in  the 
■segment,  fully  three  feet  in  diameter,  to 
allow  the  escape  of  air  as  it  descended  ;  and 
by  furnishing  this  with  a  shutter  on  a  hinge, 
which  the  aeronaut  might  close  or  open,  by 
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means  of  a  cord  connecting  the  shutter  with 
the  basket. 

Upon  Garnerin’s  descent,  it  was  re¬ 
marked  by  many  scientific  men  present, 
that  the  great  oscillation  which  took  place 
from  the  moment  the  machine  expanded  till 
it  reached  the  earth,  must  have  been  attri¬ 
butable  to  some  defect  in  the  principle  of 
its  construction.  Again,  it  altogether  weigh¬ 
ed  so  little  that  any  common  balloon  was 
capable  of  ascending  with  it ;  but  to  keep 
the  new  instrument  in  its  proper  shape,  nu¬ 
merous  large  hoops,  wooden  braces,  and  a 
variety  of  other  apparatus,  wTere  necessary, 
which  rendered  the  whole  of  so  great  a 
weight,  that  the  persevering  inventor,  after 
all  his  labours,  saw  his  models  lie  useless 
for  years. 

The  following  correct  details  of  the  new 
parachute  have  been  communicated  to  the 
Times  journal. 

“  Mr.  Cocking,  a  gentleman  who  has 
made  the  science  of  aerostation  his  study 
for  many  years,  and  who  has  also  delivered 
public  lectures  on  the  subject,  was  present 
at  Garnerin’s  descent,  and  has  since  devoted 
much  time  and  labour  to  discover  the  errors 
in  the  parachute  then  employed.  Like  all 
inventors,  he  met  with  numerous  failures 
and  disappointments,  but  at  length  his  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success,  at  least  as  far 
as  experiments  could  prove ;  and  we  believe 
the  circumstance  which  first  led  him  to 
adopt  the  form  now  about  to  be  used  was 
the  accidental  dropping  an  umbrella  from  a 
balcony.  The  umbrella  fell  the  first  few 
feet  with  the  handle  downwards,  but  after 
several  oscillations  its  position  was  reversed, 
and  having  become  inverted,  it  fell  steadily 
to  the  ground. 

“Mr.  Cocking,  from  this  occurrence,  felt 
convinced  that  the  proper  shape  of  such  an 
instrument  was  exactly  the  opposite  to  that 
used  by  Garnerin,  and  that  it  should  be  a 
convex  instead  of  a  concave  surface,  or  a 
cone  with  its  apex  downwards. 

“  On  learning  the  intention  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Vauxhall  to  build  a  balloon  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  Mr.  Cocking 
communicated  to  them  his  plan  for  intro¬ 
ducing  a  parachute.  All  difficulty  was, 
however,  not  yet  removed,  for  the  very  na¬ 
tural  question  arose  as  to  what  was  to  become 
of  the  balloon  after  the  parachute  should  be 
detached  from  it,  the  custom  having  pre¬ 
viously  been  to  construct  one  of  cheap  ma¬ 
terials  merely  to  serve  for  the  one  ascent, 
and  which  was  generally  either  lost  or  des¬ 
troyed,  having  frequently  been  blown  out  to 
sea  ;  for  no  aeronaut  could  be  found  who 
would  undertake  to  ascend  and  suffer  so 
great  a  weight  to  be  instantaneously  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  balloon.  Mr.  Green,  how¬ 
ever,  stated  his  opinion  that  the  object  might 
be  accomplished  without  accident  to  the 
aeronaut,  and  removed  all  difficulty  by  off'er- 
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ing  to  make  the  ascent  himself.  All  was 
soon  arranged,  a  new  parachute  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  dimensions  constructed,  and  Monday, 
July  24th,  fixed  for  the  experiment.  Three 
hoops,  the  largest  of  which  is  107  feet  in 
circumference,  are  connected  by  ten  light 
spars  of  wood,  from  the  frame- work  of  the 
machine.  These  are  strengthened  by  a  se¬ 
ries  of  small  lines  stretching  from  the  upper 
hoop  to  the  lower,  and  the  whole  is  covered 
by  a  fine  cloth  ;  the  latter  consists  of  22 
gores,  59  inches  at  their  greatest  diameters, 
and  gradually  diminishing  to  1 1  inches, 
which,  when  sewed  together,  form  a  Cone, 
at  an  angle  of  30  degrees. 

“  The  car  is  of  wicker,  and  its  attachment 
to  the  lower  hoop  resembles  that  of  the  car 
of  a  balloon,  which  always  retains  its  per¬ 
pendicular  whatever  movement  there  may 
take  place  in  the  machine  above.  A  strong 
rope  descends  from  the  hoop  underneath  the 
car  ol  the  balloon,  and,  passing  through  an 
iron  ring  on  the  top  of  the  main  centre  cord 
of  the  parachute,  ascends  on  the  other  side, 
to  be  made  last  to  the  instrument  commonly 
used  by  Mr.  Green  for  liberating  the  balloon. 
From  this  a  thin  cord  hangs  down  to  the 
car  of  the  parachute,  and  thus  gives  Mr. 
Cocking  the  opportunity  of  making  the  se¬ 
paration  at  any  moment  he  may  deem 
favourable.  The  surface  exposed  to  the 
action  ol  the  air  is  124  square  yards,  and  the 
weight  of  the  apparatus  223  lb.  This, 
added  to  Mr.  Cooking's  weight,  viz.  1701b. 
gives  the  total  of  393  lb. ;  but  it  is  calculated 
that  the  parachute  is  capable  of  descending 
with  safety  with  a  weight  considerably  greater 
which  is  ot  course  all  in  favour  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  experiment.  The  rate  of  the 
descent,  as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  will 
be  about  10  leet  in  a  second,  or  six  miles 
and  a  half  an  hour;  but  this  will,  of  course, 
in  some  measure,  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.’  ’ 

Such  were  the  anticipations  of  Mr.  Cocking, 
which  his  enthusiasm  had  almost  wrought  up 
to  certainty.  The  afternoon  of  Monday 
proved  fine,  and  the  novelty  of  the  attraction 
drew  crowds  of  all  ranks  to  Vauxhall  Gardens 
and  its  vicinity.  The  vast  balloon  was  in¬ 
flated  by  five  o’clock,  soon  after  which  Mr. 
Green  prepared  to  connect  with  it  the  para¬ 
chute,  by  allowing  the  balloon  first  to  ascend 
a  short  distance,  and  then  removing  the  pa¬ 
rachute  beneath  it.  Atter  much  difficulty, 
this  was  effected  by  a  rope  as  before  described, 
and  Mr.  Cocking  placed  himself  in  the  car 
or  basket  of  the  parachute,  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  which  and  the  car  of  the  balloon,  iu 
which  were  Mr.  Green  and  a  Mr.  Spencer, 
being  between  40  and  50  feet.  Up  to  this 
moment,  every  attempt  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  F.  Gye,  to  dissuade  Mr. 
Cocking  from  his  perilous  experiment,  but  in 
vain ;  and  at  20  minutes  before  8  o'clock 
having  shaken  hands  with  many  of  his  friends, 
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the  balloon  and  the  attached  parachute  rose 
majestically  from  the  earth.  Nothing  could 
be  finer  than  the  ascent,  save  a  peculiar  effect 
that  we  noticed  just  previously,  when  the 
setting  sun  illumined  the  surface  of  the  huge 
balloon  with  magnificence  approaching  to 
gold,  and  an  almost  supernatural  effulgence. 
As  the  aeronauts  rose,  the  transparency  of 
the  outspread  parachute,  with  its  tasteful 
emblematical  embellishments,  was  extremely 
pleasing.  There  was  scarcely  any  oscillation 
in  the  ascending  bodies,  and  they  sailed  nobly 
through  the  air,  continuing  in  sight  but  10 
minutes,  when  they  were  lost  in  a  cloud. 

The  disastrous  conclusion  of  the  experiment 
we  are  as  yet  able  to  relate  but  in  the  words 
of  two  gentlemen  who  witnessed  the  descent 
of  the  parachute  near  Lee  in  Kent,  and  have 
communicated  the  particulars  to  the  Times 
journal.  The  first  Correspondent  writes  : — 

“  I  was  looking  at  the  balloon  with  the 
parachute  as  they  drifted  steadily  before  a 
gentle  wind.  In  an  instant  afterwards,  I 
observed  the  balloon  shooting  upwards  with 
great  velocity,  and  the  parachute,  which  had 
been  suddenly  separated  from  it,  falling  with 
great  rapidity.  I  lost  sight  of  the  balloon, 
and  my  eye  was  fixed  on  the  parachute. 

“  The  sky  was  serene ;  the  beams  of  the 
setting  sun  fell  on  the  parachute,  and  every 
part  was  distinctly  visible  ;  the  breeze  in  the 
region  in  which  it  was  descending  was  so 
gentle  as  scarcely  to  exert  any  perceptible  in¬ 
fluence  in  turning  it  from  its  perpendicular 
direction,  and  where  I  stood,  perhaps  about 
600  yards  from  where  it  alighted,  the  air  did 
not  move  the  leaves  of  an  elm-tree.  For  a 
few  moments,  the  parachute  descended  so 
beautifully,  and  preserved  its  position  so  stea¬ 
dily,  notwithstanding  its  fearful  motion,  that 
I  thought  it  would  reach  the  ground  in  safety  ; 
and  I  felt  relieved  from  an  intense  momentary 
excitement,  from  an  apprehension  flashing 
across  my  mind,  that  perhaps  some  human 
being  was  periling  life  itself  in  the  experiment. 

“  Being  ignorant  of  the  real  form  of  the 
parachute,  I  speak  of  it  as  it  appeared  from  a 
distance.  To  my  eye,  it  had  a  round,  flatfish 
shape,  and  at  this  moment  it  seemed  to  lean 
a  little  to  one  side;  it  was  not  horizontal.  It 
remained  for  a  moment  or  two  in  this  position. 
All  the  while  it  was  descending  rapidly. 

“  It  then  fell,  as  it  were,  to  the  opposite 
side,  but  with  a  quicker  motion  than  when  it 
first  lost  its  horizontal  position.  It  now  os¬ 
cillated  several  times  quickly.  A  sort  of  flap¬ 
ping  motion  was  then  perceptible,  and  the 
parachute  appeared  lessened  in  diameter.  It 
then  apparently  turned  over,  and  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  something  fell  out  of  it  at  a  great  height, 
which,  for  the  instant  I  could  keep  it  in  sight, 
did  not  fall  much  faster  than  the  parachute. 
The  parachute  again  turned  over,  and,  to  me 
and  some  others  standing  near,  it  disappeared 
for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  in  the  suc¬ 


ceeding  instant  it  was  seen  to  have  changed 
its  flatfish  circular  form  to  that  of  a  long  body 
like  an  umbrella  partially  opened,  or  more 
correctly,  perhaps,  to  a  balloon  very  much 
collapsed  and  descending  with  a  great  velocity. 
Some  trees  intervening  prevented  ir>y  further 
observation. 

11 1  made  my  way  through  the  fields  in  the 
direction  in  which  I  had  seen  it  falling',  and 
as  I  reached  a  spot  at  a  little  distance  from 
where  it  fell  I  saw  the  lifeless  body  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  gentleman  placed  on  a  hurdle  to  be 
convey  ed  by  some  farm  labourers  to  an  inn  at 
Lee.’-’ 

Another  eye-witness  relates:  —  (l  The 
noise  produced,  I  suppose,  from  the  breaking 
of  the  supports,  was  astounding ;  it  indeed 
seemed  impossible  that  an  individual  could 
live  in  such  a  situation.  He  reached  the 
earth  alive,  but  quite  insensible.  He  was 
alive  for  ten  minutes  after  he  came  on  the 
earth,  but  it  was  apparent  that  all  was  hope¬ 
less,  from  the  great  wound  on  his  temple. '* 

Another  observer  from  Sydenham  Common 
notes  : — The  parachute  in  form  was  that  of 
an  inverted  cone,  with  its  sides  from  the  apex 
to  the  base  slightly  convex;  at  seven  minutes 
and  a  half  to  eight  o’clock,  when  it  was  de¬ 
tached  from  the  balloon,  its  sides  from  the 
apex  to  the  base  appeared  slightly  con¬ 
cave,  descending  very  steadily  for  about  ten 
seconds,  when  it  appeared  to  enter  a  cloud, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  it  about  eight  or  ten 
seconds  ;  it  then  emerged  from  beneath  the 
cloud,  and  continued  to  descend  as  steadily 
as  when  first  separated  from  the  balloon  for 
about  forty  or  forty-five  seconds,  its  distance 
then  being,  I  should  judge,  from  the  earth  by 
the  elevation  of  my  telescope  to  be  about  one 
mile,  when  the  upper  rim  of  the  parachute 
suddenly  collapsed,  and  its  descent  instantly 
became  more  rapid,  and  descended  with  such 
accelerated  velocity  that  I  did  not  keep  it  in 
sight  more  than  five  or  six  seconds.  The 
whole  time  elapsed  in  its  descent  from  its 
separation  from  the  balloon  to  the  time  I 
lost  sight  of  it  was  one  minute  and  ten 
seconds.  At  the  time  it  was  detached  from 
the  balloon  I  should  judge  it  was  full  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  ear+h.” 

The  Times  report  adds : — “  It  is  evident 
from  the  marks  in  the  basket  in  which  Mr. 
Cocking  stood,  that  he  must  have  remained 
in  it  until  he  reached  the  earth.  This  con¬ 
viction  is  also  borne  out  by  the  injuries  appa¬ 
rent  on  the  body  of  the  deceased.  The  whole 
of  the  ribs  appear  to  be  broken  or  displaced  ; 
in  addition  to  the  cut  over  the  right  eye,  and 
the  dislocation  of  the  ancle,  the  whole  of  the 
skin  around  the  neck  is  likewise  exceedingly 
discoloured,  as  though  the  effect  of  a  heavy 
fall.” 

The  Engraving  shows  the  parachute,  with 
its  embellishments,  the  basket  with  its 
striped  drapery,  with  the  ill-fated  experi- 
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mentalist  as  he  rose  from  Vauxhall  Gardens 
in  short-sighted  confidence  of  achievement. 
In  the  distance  is  represented  the  parachute 
appended  to  the  balloon  bearing  the  more 
fortunate  aeronauts  ;  whose  very  interesting 
narrative  of  their  voyage  shall  appear  in  our 
next  Number. 


HetroSjpccttbc  Cleanings. 


ALMS. 

Owen  Feltham  says: — It  is  not  necessary 
that  alms  should  always  come  out  of  a  sack. 
A  man  may  be  charitable,  though  he  hath 
not  an  expanding  plenty.  God  being  the 
creator  of  the  will,  is  sometimes  pleased  when 
that  extendeth  towards  him  ;  so  there  are  few 
that  may  plead  poverty  as  a  total  exemption ; 
for,  if  they  have  but  a  rich  mind,  their  return 
may  be  as  great  as  his,  that  with  wealth  did 
venture  a  great  deal  more.  But  surely  where 
there  is  plenty,  charity  this  way  is  a  duty,  not 
a  courtesy  :  it  is  a  tribute  imposed  by  heaven 
upon  us ;  and  he  is  no  good  subject  that  does 
refuse  to  pay  it.  God  having  caused  many 
rivers  to  run  into  our  sea,  we  ought  in  a 
mutual  return  of  tide,  to  water  all  those  low 
and  thirsty  places  that  our  waves  may  reach 
at.  Something  nature  seems  to  speak  this 
way ;  for,  questionless,  the  earth,  with  the 
benefits  it  produces,  was,  at  the  first,  intended 
for  the  use  of  mankind  in  general ;  and  no 
man  ought  so  to  grasp  at  it,  but  that  another 
may  have  a  share  as  well  as  himself.  If  he  be 
not  so  fortunate  in  acquiring  it,  yet  he  hath 
a  right  of  common,  though  he  may  not  lie 
permitted  to  break  into  another’s  inclosure. 
Suitable  to  this,  we  are  enjoined  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves  ;  and  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  leave  in  the  field,  and 
after  vintage,  gleanings  and  remains  for  the 
poor.  And  we  cannot  but  notice,  that  there 
are  in  the  Scriptures  frequent  precepts  and 
promises  relating  to  the  grace  of  giving  alms. 
The  efficacy  set  upon  this  charity,  would 
make  one  incline,  at  first  view,  to  think  it 
had  a  kind  of  inherent  merit  with  it ;  for  we 
find  it  ranked  with,  and  almost  made  equi¬ 
valent  to,  righteousness.  A  learned  and 
laborious  writer  informs  us,  that  alms  and 
righteousness  are,  in  the  New  Testament, 
used  promiscuously,  the  one  for  the  other. 
It  is  a  virgin,  encompassed  with  all  the 
graces,  ever  ready  to  appear  and  plead  for  us, 
with  clear  and  courteous  looks.  Surely,  it  is 
the  part  of  a  good  steward  to  see  that  all  the 
family  be  provided  for :  he  that  doth  take 
care  of  the  poor,  hath  certainly  a  fairer  ac¬ 
count  to  give,  than  those  who  think  only  of 
themselves  and  spend  their  time  in  riot  and 
wantonness.  It  is  true,  there  are  many  poor 
that  deserve  not  charity,  if  we  look  at  their 
vices,  and  the  misspending  of  what  they  have 
given  them  ;  and,  therefore,  the  reward  of 


charity  is  not  in  the  receiver  so  much  as  in 
him  that  bestows.  If  I  do  my  part  well,  I 
shall  not  lose  the  benefit,  because  another 
makes  ill  use  of  it.  When  one  blamed  Aris¬ 
totle  for  giving  to  a  man  of  dissolute  habits, 
he  answered,  “  I  gave  not  to  the  manners, 
but  to  the  man.”  That  is  properly  the  best 
alms  when  one  is  giving  of  one’s  own,  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  charity ;  and  when 
given  with  readiness  adds  vigour  to  the  be¬ 
nefit.  If  we  wish  that  heaven  may  be  the 
country  we  are  to  dwell  in,  it  will  be  best  to 
make  over  what  we  have  here,  to  be  ready 
against  our  arrival.  What  we  leave  behind, 
we  lose,  as  never  after  being  likely  to  make 
use  of  it ;  but  this  way  bestowed,  we  both 
carry  it  with  us,  and  leave  it  also  here. 

W.  G.  C. 


AFFECTING  STORY  OF  A  YOUNG  ENGLISHMAN, 
WHO  DIED  AT  SMYRNA. 

* *  *  *  His  name  was  W - ,  and  his 

father,  a  gentleman  in  opulent  circumstances, 
is  still  resident  in  Dublin,  where  he  was  ori¬ 
ginally  destined  for  the  profession  of  medi¬ 
cine,  in  the  preparatory  studies  for  which  he 
had  made  considerable  advancement.  It 
happened  that  the  Hospital  in  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  attending  clinical  lectures, 
and  where  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
was  spent,  adjoined  a  private  establishment 
for  the  care  of  insane  patients,  and  the  garden 
of  the  one  was  separated  from  the  grounds  of 
the  other  by  a  wall  of  inconsiderable  height. 
One  day,  whilst  lingering  in  the  walks  in 
the  rear  of  the  hospital,  his  ear  was  struck 
with  the  plaintive  notes  of  a  voice  in  the 
adjacent  garden,  which  sang,  with  a  peculiar 
sweetness,  a  melancholy  Irish  air;  curiosity 
prompted  him  to  see  who  the  minstrel  was, 
and,  clambering  to  an  aperture  in  the  dividing 
wall,  he  saw  immediately  below  him  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl,  who  sat  in  mournful  abstraction 
beneath  a  tree,  plucking  the  leaves  from  a 
rosebud  as  she  sang  her  plaintive  ditty.  As 
she  raised  her  head  and  observed  the  stranger 
before  her,  she  smiled  and  beckoned  him  to 
come  to  her;  after  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
and  reflection  on  the  consequence,  he  threw 
himself  over  the  wall,  and  seated  himself 
beside  her.  Her  mind  seemed  in  a  state  of 
perfect  simplicity ;  her  disorder  appeared  to 
have  given  her  all  the  playful  gentleness  of 
childhood,  and,  as  she  fixed  her  dark,  ex¬ 
pressive  eyes  on  his,  she  would  smile  and 
caress  him,  and  sing  over  and  over  the  song 
she  was  thrilling  when  he  had  first  heard  her. 
Struck  with  the  novelty  of  such  a  situation, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  innocent  and  helpless 

being  before  him,  W - stayed  long  enough 

to  avoid  detection,  and  then  returned  by  the 
same  means  he  had  entered  the  garden,  but 
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not  till  she  had  induced  him  to  promise  to 
come  again  and  see  her. 

The  following  day  he  returned  and  found 
her  at  the  same  spot,  where  she  said  she  had 
been  singing  for  a  long  time  before,  in  hopes 
to  attract  his  attention  again.  He  now  en¬ 
deavoured  to  find  out  her  story,  or  the  cause 
of  her  derangement;  hut  his  efforts  were  una¬ 
vailing,  or  her  words  so  incoherent  as  to 
convey  no  connected  meaning.  She  was, 
however,  more  staid  and  melancholy  while  he 
remained  with  her,  and  smiled  and  sighed, 
and  wept  and  sang,  by  turns,  till  it  was  time 
for  him  again  to  bid  her  adieu.  With  the 
exception  of  these  childlike  wanderings,  she 
betrayed  no  other  marks  of  insanity ;  her 
aberrations  were  merely  playful  and  innocent; 
she  was  often  sad  and  melancholy,  but  oftener 
lively  and  light-spirited. 

W - felt  an  excitement  in  her  presence 

which  he  had  never  known  before  ;  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  a  pure  child  of  Nature,  in  the 
extreme  of  Nature’s  loveliness.  She  seemed 
not  as  one  whom  reason  had  deserted,  but  as 
a  being  who  had  never  mingled  with  the 
world,,  and  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  its  vice  and 
deformity,  in  primeval  beauty  and  unconta¬ 
minated  innocence  and  affection. 

His  visits  were  now  anxiously  repeated 
and  as  eagerly  anticipated  by  his  interesting 
companion,  to  whom  he  found  himself,  almost 
involuntarily,  deeply  attached,  the  more  so, 
perhaps,  from  the  romantic  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  the  secrecy  which  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  maintain  of  the  whole 
affair,  so  that  no  ear  was  privy  to  his  visits, 
and  no  eye  had  marked  the  meetings.  At 
length,  however,  the  matter  began  to  effect 
a  similar  change  in  the  mind  of  the  lady, 
which  became  every  day  more  and  more  com¬ 
posed,  though  stili  subject  to  wanderings  and 
abstraction ;  but  the  new  passion,  which  was 
daily  taking  possession  of  her  mind,  seemed 
to  be  eradicating  the  cause,  or.  at  least, coun¬ 
teracting  the  effects,  of  her  malady. 

This  alteration  was  soon  visible  to  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  house,  and  the  progress  of  her 
recovery  was  so  rapid  as  to  induce  them  to 
seek  for  some  latent  cause,  and  to  watch  her 
frequent  and  prolonged  visits  to  the  garden ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  at  their  next  meet¬ 
ing,  an  eye  was  on  them  which  reported  the 

circumstance  of  W - ’s  visit  to  the  superior 

of  the  establishment ;  an  immediate  stop  was 
then  put  to  his  return,  and  the  lady’s  walks 
confined  to  another  portion  of  the  grounds. 
The  consequences  were  soon  obvious ;  her 
regret  and  anxiety  served  to  recall  her  disor¬ 
der  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  in  the  pa¬ 
roxysms  of  her  delirium  she  eagerly  demanded 
to  be  again  permitted  to  see  him. 

A  communication  was  now  made  to  her 
parents,  containing  a  detail  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances, — her  quick  recovery,  her  relapse,  and 
the  apparent  cause  of  both  ;  and,  after  some 


conferences,  it  was  resolved  that  W - - 

should  be  invited  to  renew  his  visits,  and  the 
affair  be  permitted  to  take  its  natural  course. 
He  accordingly  repaired  to  the  usual  rendez¬ 
vous,  where  she  met  him  with  the  most 
impassioned  eagerness,  affectionately  re¬ 
proached  his  absence,  and  welcomed  him 
with  fond  and  innocent  caresses.  He  now 
saw  her  as  frequently  as  before,  and  a  second 
time  her  recovery  was  rapidly  progressing; 
till  at  length,  she  was  so  far  restored  that  her 
parents  resolved  on  removing  her  to  her  own 
home,  and  she  accordingly  bade  adieu  to  the 
asylum. 

It  appears,  however,  that,  after  some  far¬ 
ther  intercourse,  W - was  compelled  to  be 

absent  from  Ireland  for  some  time,  and 
during  that  interval,  the  progress  of  her  mind 
to  perfect  collectedness  continued  uninter¬ 
rupted  ;  but  her  former  memory  seemed  to 
decay  with  her  disease,  and  she  gradually 
forgot  her  lover. 

Long  protracted  illness  ensued,  and  her 
spirits  and  constitution  seemed  to  droop  with 
exhaustion  after  their  former  unhealthy  ex¬ 
citement,  till  at  length,  after  a  tedious  reco¬ 
very  from  a  series  of  relapses,  her  faculties 
were  perfectly  restored  ;  but  every  trace  of  her 
former  situation,  or  the  events  which  had 
occurred  during  her  illness  and  residence  in 
Dublin,  had  vanished  like  a  dream  from  her 
memory,  nor  did  her  family  ever  venture  to 
touch  her  feelings  by  a  recurrence  to  them. 

In  the  meantime,  W -  returned,  and 

eagerly  flew  to  embrace,  after  so  long  a  sepa¬ 
ration,  her  who  had  never  passed  from  his 
thoughts  and  his  remembrance.  Her  family 
felt  for  him  the  warmest  gratitude  and  affec¬ 
tion,  from  the  consciousness  that  he  had  been 
the  main  instrument  in  the  restoration  of 
their  daughter,  but  the  issue  of  this  interview 
they  awaited  with  the  most  painful  suspense. 
She  had  long  ceased  to  mention  his  name,  or 
betray  any  symptom  of  recollecting  him  ;  he 
seemed  to  have  passed  from  her  remembrance 
with  the  other  less  important  items  of  her 
situation,  and  this  moment  was  now  to  prove 
to  them  whether  any  circumstance  could 
make  the  stream  of  memory  roll  back  to  this 
distracted  period  of  her  intellect. 

From  the  shock  of  that  interview,  W - 

never  recovered.  She  received  him  as  her 
family  had  anticipated ;  she  saw  him  as  a 
mere  uninteresting  stranger ;  she  met  him 
with  a  calm  and  cold  politeness,  and  could  ill 
conceal  her  astonishment  at  the  agitation 
and  despair  of  his  manner,  when  he  found 
too  truly  that  he  was  no  longer  remembered 
with  the  fond  affection  he  had  anticipated. 
He  could  not  repress  his  anxiety  to  remind 
her  of  their  late  attachment,  but  she  only 
heard  his  distant  hints  with  astonishment 
and  haughty  surprise.  He  now  found  that 
the  only  step  which  remained  for  him  was  to 
endeavour  to  make  a  second  impression  on 
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her  renovated  heart ;  but  he  failed.  There 
was  still  some  mysterious  influence  which 
attached  their  minds,  but  the  alliance  on  her 
part  had  totally  changed  its  former  tone,  and 
when  she  did  permit  her  thoughts  to  dwell 
upon  him,  it  was  rather  with  aversion  than 
esteem ;  and  her  family,  after  long  encou¬ 
raging  his  addresses,  at  length  persuaded 
him  to  forego  his  suit,  which  with  a  heavy 
and  a  hopeless  heart  he  assented  to,  and  bade 
her  adieu  for  ever. 

But  the  die  of  his  fortune  was  cast ;  he 
could  no  longer  walk  heedlessly  by  those 
scenes  where  he  had  once  spent  hours  of  hap¬ 
piness,  and  he  felt  that,  wander  where  he 
might,  that  happiness  could  never  return. 
At  length,  to  crown  his  misery,  the  last  ray 
of  hope  was  shortly  after  shaded  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  mistress.  W - now  aban¬ 

doned  every  prospect  at  home,  and,  in  order 
to  shake  off'  that  melancholy  which  was 
gathering  like  rust  around  his  heart,  went  to 
the  Continent ;  but  change  of  scene  is  but  a 
change  of  ill  to  those  who  must  bear  with 
them  the  cause  of  their  sorrow,  and  find 
within  “  that  aching  void  the  world  can  never 
fill.”  He  hurried  in  vain  from  one  scene  of 
excitement  to  another;  society  had  no  spell 
to  soothe  his  memory,  and  change  no  charm 
to  lull  it : — 

"  Still  slowly  pass’d  the  melancholy  day, 

Aud  still  the  stranger  wist  not  where  to  stray.” 

At  length,  he  joined  the  cause  of  the  strug¬ 
gling  Greeks,  and  his  name  has  been  often 
and  honourably  mentioned  amongst  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Lord  Byron  at  Missolonghi.  After 
his  Lordship’s  death,  he  still  remained  in 
Greece,  but  his  constitution  was  too  weak  to 
permit  him  to  be  of  active  service  as  a  Pala- 
kiri.  He,  therefore,  took  a  post  in  the  gar¬ 
rison,  which  held  possession  of  the  castle  and 
town  of  Navarino,  in  the  Morea,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  action  at  Sphacteria,  in  the 
summer  of  1 825. 

The  unskilful  management  of  a  native 
surgeon  during  his  confinement  in  the  for¬ 
tress,  previous  to  its  surrender  to  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  and  a  long  and  dangerous  fever  from 
the  malaria  of  Pylos,  combined  with  scanty 
diet  and  bad  attendance  from  his  Greek  do¬ 
mestics,  united  with  his  broken  spirit  to 
bring  on  a  rapid  consumption.  *  *  *  * 

•  *  *  Words  could  not  paint  the  expres¬ 

sion  of  his  countenance,  nor  the  sad  sublimity 
of  his  voice,  when,  for  the  last  time,  he  feebly 
grasped  the  hand  of  his  affectionate  friend, 
thanked  him  for  all  his  former  kindness,  and 
bade  him  his  last  mortal  farewell ;  he  shortly 
after  sank  into  an  apparently  painless  lethargy, 
from  which  he  never  aroused  himself. 

It  was  evening  before  he  died  ;  there  was 
not  a  breath  of  wind  to  wave  the  branches  of 
the  peach-trees  around  his  window,  through 
which  the  sunbeams  were  streaming  on  his 
deathbed;  tinged  with  the  golden  dyes  of 


sunset.  It  was  in  a  remote  corner  of  Smyrna, 
and  no  sound  disturbed  the  silent  progress  of 
death  ;  the  sun  went  down  at  length  behind 
the  hills ;  the  clear  calm  voice  of  the  muezzin 
from  his  tower,  came  from  the  distant  city, 
and  again  all  was  repose.  We  approached 

the  bed  of  W - ,  but  his  soul  had  bade 

adieu  to  mortality  :  he  had  expired  but  a 
moment  before,  without  a  sigh  and  without 
a  struggle.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
English  burying-ground.  The  few  travellers 
at  the  moment  in  Smyrna  attended,  and  the 
Janizaries  of  the  Consul  preceded  the  coffin, 
which  was  borne  by  four  sailors,  and  covered 
with  an  English  ensign.  In  a  solitary  corner 
of  the  cemetery,  beside  a  group  of  cypresses, 
His  grave  was  dug  by  the  attendants  of  the 
British  Hospital ;  and  his  last  remains 
rested  by  those  of  his  countrymen  who  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  climate  of  the  Levant. 

Mr.  Arundel,  the  chaplain  to  the  factory, 
read  the  service  of  the  church  over  his  tomb; 
and  perhaps  it  never  was  pronounced  under 
more  melancholy  circumstances,  beneath  the 
calm,  bright  sky  of  Asia,  on  an  eminence 
which  looked  down  on  the  bustle  of  the  city, 
but  was  far  removed  from  its  din  and  clamour, 
and  disturbed  by  no  sound  save  the  sigh  of 
his  friend,  the  hum  of  the  glittering  insects 
fluttering  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  hollow 
rattle  of  the  clay  on  the  receptacle  of  the 
wanderer’s  dust. — Etnerson’s  Letters  from 
the  /Egean. 

% 

Qtty  Contemporary  Crahetler. 


NOTES  MADE  ON  A  RECENT  JOURNEY  TO  THE 
SOURCE  OF  THE  RIVER  ORONTES  IN  SYRIA. 

By  JV.  Buchhardt  Barker,  Esq.  * 

[The  following  uotes  were  extracted  from  a  journal 
kept  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Barker,  during  a  journey  through 
a  considerable  portion  of  .Syria  in  1835.  The  writer 
of  them,  whose  father.  J.  Barker,  Esq.,  many  years 
consul  at  Aleppo  and  afterwards  at  Alexandria,  is 
well  known  for  his  obligingness  and  hospitality  to  all 
travellers  in  the  East,  has  the  advantage  of  speaking 
and  writing  Arabic  as  his  native  lauguage.  His 
route  led  him  from  Beirut  to  Batrun  and  Kanubin, 
over  Mount  Lebanon  to  Balbek,  thence  to  the 
source  of  the  Orontes ;  returning  by ’Ain-netef  to 
Tripoli,  and  thence  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Su- 
weidiyah,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, — a  journey 
of  about  400  miles.  As  the  greater  part  of  this 
route  has  been  already  described  by  Maundrell, 
Squire,  Burckhardt,  Irby  aud  Mangles,  La  Martine, 
and  other  travellers,  the  extracts  selected  are  chiefly 
those  which  give  a  description  of  the  passage  of 
Lebanon  and  the  journey  to  the  sources  of  the 
Orontes ;  no  account  of  the  latter,  it  is  believed, 
having  been  published :  these  notes  also  acquire  an 
additional  iuterest  at  the  present  moment,  since  so 
large  a  part  of  the  country  to  which  they  relate  was 
desolated  by  the  widely-felt  earthquake  by  which 
Syria  was  visited  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.] 

August,  1835. — Left  Beirut  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  with  the  intention  of  sleeping  the  first 

*  From  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

+  Ain-net-e,  "  the  forth-coming  spring.” 
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night  at  Nahr  el  Kelb,  or  Dog’s  River.  The 
road,  alter  crossing  the  Nahr  el  Salib,  lies 
along  the  sea-shore  to  the  northward  till  we 
come  to  a  craggy  promontory,  on  the  northern 
side  of  which  flows  the  stream  ;  over  the  hill 
is  a  well-contrived  ascent,  which  I  should 
attribute  to  Roman,  if  not  to  a  more  ancient 
construction  ;  on  the  left,  and  close  to  the 
water’s  edge,  are  the  remains  of  what  ap- 
ear  to  have  been  baths.  On  the  top  of  the 
ill  on  the  right,  and  overhead  in  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  position,  are  three  inscriptions,  which 
have  been  lately  copied  in  plaster  by  Signor 
Bonomi.* 

The  situation  here  is  very  picturesque  ; 
two  precipitous  rocks  form  a  ravine,  through 
which  flows  the  Nahr  el  Kelb,  under  a  cu¬ 
riously-contrived  bridge,  which  is  only  made 
use  of  during  the  winter  inundations. 

Two  hours  slow  walking  brought  me  to 
Juni,  situated  behind  a  promontory  similar 
to  that  of  Nahr  el  Kelb,  but  smaller,  in  a 
pretty  valley  open  to  the  sea,  and  on  a  sandy 
beach  where  boats  bring  wheat,  barley,  and 
dhurrah,+  for  sale,  and  pay  to  Mahom- 
med  Ali  a  duty  of  five  piastres  per  ardeb.J 
This  place  furnishes  silk,  which  this  year 
has  failed,  on  account  perhaps  of  the  disor¬ 
dered  state  of  the  people,  who  were  all  dis¬ 
persed  in  great  fear  of  being  pressed  into  the 
army,  and  could  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  their  plantations.  I  slept  this  evening  in 
the  coffee-house  of  an  Armenian,  a  fine, 
hearty,  old  man  of  more  than  eighty  years  of 
age,,  who  had  been  established  here  for  the 
last  forty  years,  and  had  learnt  Arabic  re¬ 
markably  well.  He  still,  however,  preferred 
Turkish,  and  was  quite  delighted  to  find 
that  I  could  converse  with  him  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  He  doubled  his  attentions,  and 
spent  part  of  the  night  recounting  his  ad¬ 
ventures.  He  had  two  Armenian  Bibles  in 
his  possession.  He  was  much  grieved  at 
the  loss  of  the  best  of  his  sons,  a  young  man' 
of  twenty-three,  but  appeared  resigned  to 
the  will  of  Providence. 

A  little  beyond  Juni  is  another  promon¬ 
tory  that'  projects  into  the  sea  in  the  same 
way  as  the  two  last-mentioned,  and  over  it 
the  road  has  been  cut.  On  the  left  stands  an 
old  tower  or  light  house,  which  may  perhaps 
be  cited  in  .  proof  of  a  story  told  in  this 
country,  but  for  which  I  cannot  vouch,  that 
the  Empress  Helena,  when  the  cross  had 
been  found,  ordered  light-houses  or  beacons 
to  be  built  from  Jerusalem  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  which  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of 
the  tomb  of  our  Saviour  she  caused  to  be 
lighted,  and  thus  conveyed  the  news  to  her 

•  See  Signor  Bonomi’s  account  of  these  inscrip¬ 
tions,  just  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature. 

+  Sorghum  vulgare,  the  Juwar  of  Hindustan. — 
F.  S. 

t  The  Ardeb  in  Cairo  is  about  three  bushels  of 
our  fmeasure,  ;and  one  piastre  equal  to  about  3d. 
sterling. — Ed. 


capital  by  a  sort  of  telegraph ;  and  they 
show  to  this  day  a  similar  tower  strongly 
built  at  Ras  Beirut,  at  about  twenty  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  town. 

Half  way  to  Jubeil§  is  the  beautiful  lit¬ 
tle  river  Nahr  Ibrahim,  over  which  is  a  high 
bridge.  A  little  further  on  I  was  overtaken 
by  two  Druse  [|  ladies,  who  were  going  to 
see  their  friends  near  Jubeil;  their  dress, 
which  was  rich,  covered  with  a  white  veil 
that  concealed  the  whole  person,  was  kept 
over  their  heads  by  a  sort  of  silver  horn.  The 
agility  of  these  women  is  astonishing : 
they  appear  not  in  the  least  encumbered  by 
their  robes,  mounting  and  descending  from 
their  donkeys  without  any  assistance.  When 
riding  they  put  off  their  slippers  for  fear  of 
dropping  them  by  the  way. 

Beyond  Jubeil  by  the  coast  there  is  a 
spunge  fishery,  whence  a  great  number  of 
spunges  of  a  fine  quality  are  collected  every 
year  by  some  Greek  sailors,  who  come  from 
Syria,  and  are  generally  under  French  pro¬ 
tection. 

There  is  a  similar  fishery  to  the  south 
of  Beirut,  between  it  and  Saida  or  Sidon. 
Batrun  has  had  a  pretty  good  harbour,  but 
it  is  now  filled  up  with  mud  and  sand,  and 
only  small  boats  can  enter.  From  Batrun 
I  left  the  coast  for  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

At  one  hour  from  Batrun,  after  a  pretty 
ride  along  the  valley,  we  reach  the  Castle  of 
Maseilihah,  probably  Turkish.  It  stands  on 
a  rock,  and  is  about  100  feet  high. 

On  the  way  to  Knaubin,  before  one  as¬ 
cends  the  mountain  which  leads  to  Tirzah 
and  thence  to  Haddad  and  Bideman,  (where 
the  Maronite  patriarch  resides  in  summer), 
in  the  plain,  at  half  an  hour’s  distance  from 
the  road,  stands  the  old  church  of  Beizah  ; 
it  has  four  Ionic  columns,  of  which  three  are 
standing.  The  ascent  before  reaching 
Tirzah  is  tedious,  but  the  road  pretty  good. 
I  slept  here  under  the  wall  of  a  Maronite 
church,  and  heard  the  psalmody  of  the  vil¬ 
lagers.  • 

The  next  morning  I  arrived  in  two  hours 
at  Haddad,  after  passing  a  very  bad  road  up 
a  steep  ascent. 

I  was  here  delighted  with  the  manners  of 
the  superior,  who,  though  not  an  old  man, 
has  really  a  venerable  patriarchal  appear¬ 
ance  ;  his  conduct  towards  every  body  is 
marked  by  that  humility  which  governs  by 
the  sceptre  of  love :  this  he  sways  with 
great  power  and  honour,  and  does  credit  to 
the  confidence  necessarily  placed  in  him. 
He  is  absolute  master  ;  no  prince  can  reign 
more  effectually  over  his  people.  He  has 
private  property,  which  renders  him  inde¬ 
pendent  of  his  flock.  The  patriarch  was 

§  The  Little  Mountain,  the  first  vowel  is  very 
rapidly  and  .indistinctly  uttered,  hence  Burckhardt 
spells  it  Djebail  (Syria,  p.  179). — F:  S. ' 

||  Properly  Derze  for  Duruz,  commonly  written 
Druse,  is  the  plural, — F.  S. 
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residing  in  a  country  house  at  Bidemun, 
about  two  hours  from  Haddad,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  His  see  is  at  Kanubin. 
The  monks  here  are  jealous  of  their  library, 
and  on  my  asking  what  books  they  had,  l 
was  answered  “  none.”  I  obtained,  how¬ 
ever,  permission  to  see  them  all,  and  looked 
them  over  one  by  one  ;  they  consist  chiefly 
of  books  of  devotion,  many  in  Latin.  They 
have  a  printed  work  in  Arabic  on  Trigono¬ 
metry,  and  three  books  of  which  I  took  a 
note,*  but  which  must  be  known  in  Europe. 
The  rest  were  prayer-books  and  theological 
discussions  in  Syric  and  Arabic.  There 
were  no  Coptic  or  Cufic  manuscripts. 

On  the  road  from  Bideman  to  Bisherra 
(the  village  nearest  to  where  the  cedars  are 
of  the  greatest  size)  is  the  most  delightful 
scenery  imaginable;  nothing  to  equal  or 
surpass  it  out  of  Europe.  You  may  easily 
fancy  yourself  in  a  fairy  land  ;  every  thing 
Beems  to  grow  spontaneously.  No  peasants 
are  seen  at  work  ;  they  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  sow  and  reap,  and  the  abundance  of 
water  that  Rows  on  every  side  saves  them  the 
trouble  of  irrigating.  I  never  had  a  plea¬ 
santer  ride.  The  poplar,  the  dark-green 
walnut-trees,  and  the  weeping  willows,  form 
a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  barren  rocks 
that  hang  in  huge  precipices  over  you,  while 
you  pass  through  a  fertile  land,  refreshed 
by  water-falls  in  all  directions  ;  and  the  dis¬ 
tant  view  of  the  cedars  on  the  bare  rock,  at 
the  foot  of  a  snow-capped  mountain,  en¬ 
chants  the  traveller  and  raises  his  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  far-famed  forests  of  Solomon. 
The  quiet  appearance  of  this  remote  quarter 

•  1.  The  discourses  of  Lokman  the  Sage.  2.  A 
Poem  by  Filibus  Fodul.  3.  The  Tale  of  King  Kalad 
and  his  Vezir. 


seems  to  denote  the  hand  of  Providence  ma¬ 
jestically  pointing  out  this  place  as  fit  for 
the  retreat  of  religion  in  an  oppressed  land. 
(To  be  continued.') 
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LARGE  DIAMONDS. 

Every  tyro  in  mineralogy,  as  well  as  every 
reader  of  the  pleasant  anecdotic  gossip  about 
Diamonds  and  Precious  Stones,  must  re¬ 
member  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Nassuck 
and  .Arcot  Diamonds. 

The  Nassuck  diamond  w'as  among  the 
spoils  which  were  captured  by  the  combined 
armies,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  in  the  British  conquest  of 
India,  and  formed  part  of  what  is  generally 
termed  the  “  Deccan  booty,”  from  its  being 
taken  in  that  part  of  India  which  is  desig¬ 
nated  the  “  Deccan.”  This  magnificent 
diamond  is  as  large  as  a  good-sized  walnut, 
weighs  3574  grains,  is  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
and  is  as  pure  as  a  drop  of  dew. 

The  Arcot  diamonds  are  of  great  brilli¬ 
ancy,  and  very  large :  they  were  formerly 
the  property  of  Queen  Charlotte,  and  were 
sold  by  direction  of  Her  Majesty’s  Execu¬ 
tors  ;  the  purchasers  being  Messrs.  Rundle 
and  Bridge,  the  celebrated  jewellers,  of 
Ludgate-hill. 

These  diamonds  were  sold  by  auction,  by 
Messrs.  Sharp,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  King- 
street,  St.  James’s,  on  the  20th  instant;  the 
Nassuck  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Deccan  Prize  Money  ;  and  the  Arcot,  by 
order  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bridge.  The  sale  was  a  most  interesting 
exhibition  and  drew  together  hundreds  of 


(The  Nygfuck  Diamond.) 
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cognoscenti  and  dealers  in  precious  stones. 
Besides  the  diamonds  there  were  several 
other  costly  jewels  extraordinary  for  their 
size  and  beauty ;  making  in  all  24  lots,  which 
were  sold  at  the  following  prices  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purchasers:- — 

Lot  1.  Sapphire  weighing  seventy-five  and  a-half 
caiats,  set  with  Brilliants  for  a  Brooch. — 
493/.,  (Storr  anil  Mortimer.) 

2.  Pair  of  Brilliant  Ear-rings,  the  drops  fifty-six 

and  a-half  grains — 750 Z.  (Blogg.) 

3.  Cluster  Brilliant  Necklace,  with  large  Bril¬ 

liants  between  each  cluster. — 860/.  (Ross- 

tyn) 

4.  Pair  of  top  and  drop  Emerald  Ear-rings,  the 

drops  seventy-seven  and  a-quarter  carats. — 
465/.  (Pitta.) 

5.  Pair  of  Brilliant  top  and  drop  Ear-rings,  one 

pair  of  drops,  fifty-four  grains,  and  one  pair 
ditto,  26  grains. — 850/.  (Morton.) 

6.  Turkish  dagger  richly  enamelled  and  mounted 

with  Brilliants  and  Rubies,  and  a  large 
Emerald  on  the  top. — 800/.  (Rosslyn.) 

7.  Single-stone  Brilliant  Ring,  set  transparent. 

160/.  (Blogg.) 

8.  The  Nassuck  Diamond,  weighing  three 

hundred  and  fifty-seven  aud  a-half  grains. — 
7,200/.  (Emanuel,  Brothers.) 

(The  Arcot  Diamonds  i) 

9.  Spread  Brilliant  drop,  seventy-nine  and 

a-quarter  grains. — 1,180/.  (Blogg,) 

10.  Spread  Brilliant  drop,  fifty-five  aud  a-half 

grains. — 1,180/.  (Blogg.) 

11.  Large  oblong  Brilliant,  one  hundred  and 

fifty-one  and  a-quarter  grains.  —  2,800/. 
(Barber.) 

12.  Pair  of  Brilliant  Ear-rings,  weighing  two  hun¬ 

dred  and  twenty-three  and  a-half  grains, 
perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world,  11,000/. 
(Emanuel,  Brothers.) 

13.  Brilliant  necklace,  consisting  of  36  collets. — 

1,600/.  (Rosslyn.) 

14.  Pair  of  fine  top  and  drop  Brilliant  Ear-rings, 

the  drops  eighty-six  and  a-quarter  grains. — 
2,500/.  (Barber.) 

15.  Brilliant  Necklace. — 2,050/.  (Morton.) 

16.  Pearl  Necklace,  with  Brilliant  clasp. — 535/. 

( Jessell.) 

17.  Pair  of  spread  Brilliant  drops,  sixty  and 

a-half  giains. — 790/.  (Barber.) 

18.  Guiious  drop-shaped  Brilliant,  forty-nine 

grains. —  Formerly  in  the  St.  Esprit,  be¬ 
longing  to  Louis  XVI. — 450/.  (Blogg.) 

19.  Brilliant  drops,  one  hundred  and  a-half 

grains.  —  Formerly  belonging  to  Marie 
Antoinette — 1,775/.  (Rosslyn.) 

20.  Magnificent  Rose  Diamond,  63  grains. — For¬ 

merly  belonging  to  the  Sultan  Selim, — 
1,300/.  (Barber.) 

21.  Fine  Brilliant  drop,  one  hundred  and  eight 

grains.  —  Formerly  belonging  to  Joseph 
B  uonaparte. — 2, 100/.  (  M  orton.) 

22.  Fine  round  Brilliant,  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

five  and  a-half  grains. — 3,500/.  (Emanuel, 
Brothers.) 

23.  Lozenge-shape  Brilliant,  sixty-two  grains.— 

700/.  (Barber.) 

24.  Pearl  Necklace. — 850/.  (Garrard.) 

The  Nassuck  diamond  is  considered  to 
have  fetched  a  price  considerably  under  its 
value.  In  printed  notices  of  this  gem,  we 
find  it  estimated  at  four  times  the  above  sum. 
Mr.  Murray  in  his  interesting  Memoir  on 
the  Diamond ,  notes  :  “  its  weight  is  stated 
to  be  89f  carats,  and  it  was  originally  valued 
by  the  East  India  Company  at  30,0004” 


CI;e  ^ubltc  journal*. 

OLIVER  TWIST  AND  THE  PICKPOCKET3. 

By  Box. 

For  eight  or  ten  days  Oliver  remained  in 
the  Jew’s  room,  picking  the  marks  out  of 
the  pocket-handkerchiefs,  (of  which  a  great 
number  were  brought  home,)  and  sometimes 
taking  part  in  the  game  already  described, 
which  the  two  boys  and  the  Jew  played  re¬ 
gularly  every  day.  At  length  he  began  to  lan¬ 
guish  for  the  fresh  air,  and  took  many  oc¬ 
casions  of  earnestly  entreating  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  to  allow  him  to  go  out  to  work  with 
his  two  companions. 

Oliver  was  rendered  the  more  anxious  to 
be  actively  employed  by  what  he  had  seen 
of  the  stern  morality  of  the  old  gentleman’s 
character.  Whenever  the  Dodger  or  Charley 
Bates  came  home  at  night  empty-handed, 
he  would  expatiate  with  great  vehemence 
on  the  misery  of  idle  and  lazy  habits,  and 
enforce  upon  them  the  necessity  of  an  active 
life  by  sending  them  supperless  to  bed : 
upon  one  occasion  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
knock  them  both  down  a  flight  of  stairs; 
but  this  was  carrying  out  his  virtuous  pre¬ 
cepts  to  an  unusual  extent. 

At  length  one  morning  Oliver  obtained 
the  permission  he  had  so  eagerly  sought. 
There  had  been  no  handkerchiefs  to  work 
upon,  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  din¬ 
ners  had  been  rather  meagre.  Perhaps 
these  were  reasons  for  the  old  gentleman’s 
giving  his  assent ;  but,  whether  they  were 
or  not,  he  told  Oliver  he  might  go,  and 
placed  him  under  the  joint  guardianship  of 
Charley  Bates  and  his  friend  the  Dodger. 

The  three  boys  salied  out,  the  Dodger 
with  his  coat-sleeves  tucked  up  and  his  hat 
cocked  as  usual,  Master  Bates  sauntering 
along  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
Oliver  between  them,  wondering  where  they 
were  going,  and  what  branch  of  manufacture 
he  would  be  instructed  in  first. 

The  pace  at  which  they  went  was  such 
a  very  lazy,  ill-looking  saunter,  that  Oliver 
soon  began  to  think  his  companions  were 
going  to  deceive  the  old  gentleman,  by  not 
going  to  work  at  all.  The  Dodger  had  a 
vicious  propensity,  too,  of  pulling  the  caps 
from  the  heads  of  small  boys  and  tossing 
them  down  areas  ;  while  Charley  Bates  ex¬ 
hibited  some  very  loose  notions  concerning 
the  rights  of  property  by  pilfering  divers 
aples  and  onions  from  the  stalls  at  the  ken¬ 
nel  sides,  and  thrusting  them  into  pockets 
which  were  so  surprisingly  capacious,  that 
they  seemed  to  undermine  his  whole  suit  of 
clothes  in  every  direction.  These  things 
looked  so  bad,  that,  Oliver  was  on  the  point 
of  declaring  his  intention  of  seeking  his  way 
back  in  the  best  way  he  could,  when  his 
thoughts  were  suddenly  directed  into  another 
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channel  by  a  very  mysterious  change  of  be¬ 
haviour  on  the  part  of  the  Dodger. 

They  were  just  emerging  from  a  narrow 
court  not  far  from  the  open  square  in  Cler- 
kenwell,  which  is  called,  by  some  strange 
perversion  of  terms,  “  The  Green,”  when 
the  Dodger  made  a  sudden  stop,  and,  laying 
his  finger  on  his  lip,  drew  his  companions 
back  again  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
circumspection. 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?”  demanded  Oliver. 

“  Hush  !”  replied  the  Dodger.  “  Do  you 
see  that  old  cove  at  the  book-stall  ?” 

“  The  old  gentleman  over  the  way?”  said 
Oliver.  “  Yes,  I  see  him.” 

“  He’ll  do,”  said  the  Dodger. 

“  A  prime  plant,”  observed  Charley 
Bates. 

Oliver  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with 
the  greatest  surprise,  but  was  not  permitted 
to  make  any  inquiries,  for  the  two  boys 
walked  stealthily  across  the  road,  and  slunk 
close  behind  the  old  gentleman  towards 
whom  his  attention  had  been  directed.  Oliver 
walked  a  few  paces  after  them,  and,  not 
knowing  whether  to  advance  or  retire,  stood 
looking  on  in  silent  amazement. 

The  old  gentleman  was  a  very  respectable 
looking  personage,  with  a  powdered  head 
and  gold  spectacles ;  dressed  in  a  bottle- 
green  coat  with  a  black  velvet  collar,  and 
white  trousers  :  with  a  smart  bamboo  cane 
under  his  arm.  He  had  taken  up  a  book 
from  the  stall,  and  there  he  stood,  reading 
away  as  hard  as  if  he  were  in  his  elbow-chair 
in  his  own  study.  It  was  very  possible  that 
he  fancied  himself  there,  indeed  ;  for  it  was 
plain,  from  his  utter  abstraction,  that  he 
saw  not  the  book-stall,  nor  the  street,  nor 
the  boys,  nor,  in  short,  anything  but  the 
book  itself,  which  he  was  reading  straight 
through,  turning  over  the  leaves  when  he 
got  to  the  bottom  of  a  page,  beginning  at 
the  top  line  of  the  next  one,  and  going  re¬ 
gularly  on  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
eagerness. 

What  was  Oliver’s  horror  and  alarm  as  he 
stood  a  few  paces  off,  looking  on  with  his 
eye-lids  as  wide  open  as  they  would  possibly 
go,  to  see  the  Dodger  plunge  his  hand  into 
this  old  gentleman’s  pocket,  and  draw  from 
thence  a  handkerchief,  which  he  handed  to 
Charley  Bates,  and  with  which  they  both 
ran  away  round  the  corner  at  full  speed ! 

In  one  instant  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
handkerchiefs,  and  the  watches,  and  the 
jewels,  and  the  Jew,  rushed  upon  the  boy’s 
mind.  He  stood  for  a  moment  with  the 
blood  tingling  so  through  all  his  veins  from 
terror,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  in  a  burning 
fire;  then,  confused  and  frightened,  he  took 
to  his  heels,  and,  not  knowing  what  he  did, 
made  off  as  fast  as  he  could  lay  his  feet  to 
the  ground. 

This  was  all  done  in  a  minute’s  space,  and 
the  very  instant  that  Oliver  began  to  run,  the 


old  gentleman,  putting  his  hand  to  his  pocket, 
and  missing  his  handkerchief,  turned  sharp 
round.  Seeing  the  boy  scudding  away  at 
such  a  rapid  pace,  he  very  naturally  con¬ 
cluded  him  to  be  the  depredator,  and,  shout¬ 
ing  “  Stop  thief!”  with  all  his  might,  made 
off  after  him,  book  in  hand. 

But  the  old  gentleman  was  not  the  only 
person  who  raised  the  hue  and  cry.  The 
Dodger  and  Master  Bates,  unwilling  to  at¬ 
tract  public  attention  by  running  down  the 
open  street,  had  merely  retired  into  the  very 
first  doorway  round  the  corner.  They  no 
sooner  heard  the  cry,  and  saw  Oliver  run¬ 
ning,  than,  guessing  exactly  how  the  matter 
stood,  they  issued  forth  with  great  promp¬ 
titude,  and,  shouting  “  Stop  thief!”  too, 
joined  in  the  pursuit  like  good  citizens. 

Although  Oliver  had  been  brought  up  by 
philosophers,  he  was  not  theoretically  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  beautiful  axiom  that  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  If  he 
had  been,  perhaps  he  would  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  this.  Not  being  prepared,  how¬ 
ever,  it  alarmed  him  the  more  ;  so  away 
he  went  like  the  wind,  with  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  and  the  two  boys  roaring  and 
shouting  behind  him. 

“  Stop  thief!  stop  thief!”  There  is  a 
magic  in  the  sound.  The  tradesman  leaves 
his  counter,  and  the  carman  his  wagon  ; 
the  butcher  throws  down  his  tray,  the  baker 
his  basket,  the  milk-man  his  pail,  the  er¬ 
rand-boy  his  parcels,  the  schoolboy  his 
marbles,  the  paviour  his  pick-axe,  the  child . 
his  battledore  :  away  they  run,  pell-mell, 
helter-skelter,  slap>dash,|  tearing,  yelling, 
and  screaming,"  knocking  down  the  pas¬ 
sengers  as  they  turn  the  corners,  rousing  up 
the  dogs  and  astonishing  the  fowls  ;  and 
streets,  squares,  and  courts  re-echo  with  the 
sound. 

‘‘Stop  thief!  stop  thief!”  The  cry  is 
taken  up  by  a  hundred  voices,  and  the  crowd 
accumulate  at  every  turning.  Away  they  fly, 
splashing  through  the  mud,  and  rattling 
along  the  pavements  ;  up  go  the  windows, 
out  run  the  people,  onward  bear  the  mob  : 
a  whole  audience  desert  Punch  in  the  very 
thickest  of  the  plot,  and,  joining  the  rush¬ 
ing  throng,  swell  the  shout,  and  lend  fresh 
vigour  to  the  cry,  “  Stop  thief  !  stop  thief  !” 

“Stop  thief!  stop  thief!”  There  is  a 
passion  for  hunting  something  deeply  im¬ 
planted  in  the  human  breast.  One  wretched, 
breathless  child,  panting  with  exhaustion, 
terror  in  his  looks,  agony  in  his  eye,  large 
drops  of  perspiration  streaming  down  his 
face,  strains  every  nerve  to  make  head  upon 
his  pursuers ;  and  as  they  follow  on  his 
track,  and  gain  upon  him  every  instant,  they 
hail  his  decreasing  strength  with  still  louder 
shouts,  and  whoop  and  scream  with  joy 
“Stop  thief!” — Ay,  stop  him  for  God's 
sake,  were  it  only  in  mercy  ! 

Stopped  at  last.  A  clever  blow  that.  He's 
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down  upon  the  pavement,  and  the  crowd 
eagerly  gather  round  him  ;  each  new  comer 
jostling  and  struggling  with  the  others  to 
catch  a  glimpse.  “  Stand  aside  “  Give 
him  a  little  air  !” — “Nonsense!  he  don’t 
deserve  it.” — “  Where’s  the  gentleman  ?” 
— “  Here  he  is,  coming  down  the  street.” — 
“  Make  room  there  for  the  gentleman  !’’ — 
“  Is  this  the  boy,  sir  ?” — “  Yes.” 

Oliver  lay  covered  with  mud  and  dust,  and 
bleeding  from  the  mouth,  looking  wildly 
round  upon  the  heap  of  faces  that  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  when  the  old  gentleman  was 
officiously  dragged  and  pushed  into  the  circle 
by  the  foremost  of  the  pursuers,  and  made 
this  reply  to  their  anxious  inquiries. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  gentleman  in  a  benevo¬ 
lent  voice,  “  I  am  afraid  it  is.” 

“Afraid  !”  murmured  the  crowd.  “That’s 
a  good  un.” 

“  Poor  fellow  !”  said  the  gentleman,  “  he 
has  hurt  himself.” 

“  I  did  that,  sir,”  said  a  great  lubberly 
fellow  stepping  forward;  “and  preciously 
I  cut  my  knuckle  agin’  his  mouth,  /stop¬ 
ped  him,  sir.” 

The  fellow  touched  his  hat  with  a  grin, 
expecting  something  for  his  pains  ;  but  the 
old  gentleman,  eyeing  him  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  disgust,  looked  anxiously  round,  as 
if  he  contemplated  running  away  himself ; 
which  it  is  very  possible  he  might  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  do,  and  thus  afforded  another 
chase,  had  not  a  police  officer  (who  is  al¬ 
ways  the  last  person  to  arrive  in  such  cases, 
at  that  moment  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  seized  Oliver  by  the  collar. 
“  Come,  get  up,”  said  the  man  roughly. 

“  It  wasn’t  me  indeed,  sir.  Indeed,  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  two  other  boys,”  said  Oliver, 
clasping  his  hands  passionately,  and  looking 
round  :  “  they  are  here  somewhere.” 

“  Oh  no,  they  aint,’’  said  the  officer.  He 
meant  this  to  be  ironical ;  but  it  was  true 
besides,  for  the  Dodger  and  Charley  Bates 
had  filed  off  down  the  first  convenient  court 
they  came  to. — “  Come,  get  up.’’ 

“  Don’t  hurt  him,”  said  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  compassionately. 

“  Oh  no,  I  wont  hurt  him,”  replied  the 
officer,  tearing  his  jacket  half  off  his  back 
in  proof  thereof.  “  Come  I  know  you  ;  it 
wont  do.  Will  you  stand  upon  your  legs, 
you  young  devil  ?” 

<  Oliver,  who  could  hardly  stand,  made  a 
shift  to  raise  himself  upon  his  feet,  and  was 
at  once  .  lugged  along  the  streets  by  the 
jacket  collar  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  gentle¬ 
man  walked  on  with  them  by  the  officer’s 
side ;  and  as  many  of  the  crowd  as  could, 
got  a  little  a-head,  and  stared  back  at  Oliver 
from  time  to  time.  The  boys  shouted  in 
triumph,  and  on  they  went.  —  Bentley's 
Miscellany. 
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THE  SAUM0N. 

The  salmon,  alone,  and  the  different  ways 
of  killing  and  dressing  him,  would  fill  a 
volume.  Rods,  nets,  spears,  dogs,  men,  are 
all  in  requisition  against  this  noble  fish.  The 
scenes  in  Redgauntlet  and  Guy  Mannering 
appear  before  us,  together  with  those  falls  at 
Kilmorac  where  the  Frasers  of  Lovat  used  to 
treat  their  guests  with  “  a  voluntarily  cooked 
salmon.”  The  volition  we  doubt ;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  “  a  kettle  was  placed  upon  the 
flat  rock  on  the  south  side  of  the  fall,  close 
by  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  kept  full  and 
boiling.  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  rock  where  tents  were  erected,  and  the 
whole  was  under  the  canopy  of  overshadow¬ 
ing  trees.  There  the  company  are  said  to 
have  waited  until  a  salmon  fell  into  the 
kettle,  and  was  boiled  in  their  presence.”  As 
to  the  cookery,  he  may  be  very  good  au  bleu , 
a  la  genevoise,  or  in  salad — but  it  is  “  paint¬ 
ing  the  lily.”  The  simple  mode  recom¬ 
mended  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  is  excellent : 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  eaten  salmon 
at  Killarney,  broiled  in  slices  on  skewers  of 
arbutus  wood  over  a  fire  of  the  same,  while 
the  potato  beneath  is  allowed  to  absorb  the 
exuberances  which  the  fire  extracts. —  Quar¬ 
terly  Review. 


A  TUREEN  OF  SOUP. 

Prince  Potemkin  frequently  had  his  fa¬ 
vourite  sterlet-soup,  at  seasons  when  that 
fish  is  so  enormously  dear,  that  this  soup 
alone,  which  might  be  considered  only  as  the 
overture  to  his  dinner,  stood  him  in  three 
hundred  rubles.  Being  at  Yassy,  the  prince 
had  promised  some  of  the  women  that  went 
about  with  him  everywhere,  and  formed  his 
court,  a  soup  of  this  kind  ; — or  perhaps,  in 
one  of  those  whims  which  were  so  common 
with  him,  he  had  a  mind  to  it  himself;  but 
as  the  capital  maker  of  it  was  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  he  despatched  a  major  to  travel  post, 
with  orders  to  have  a  large  tureen  of  it  made, 
which  he  did  accordingly,  and  brought  it 
with  him  well  luted.  Now  let  the  reader 
judge  of  the  expense  this  fancy  put  him  to: 
the  cook,  as  we  may  imagine,  made  a  greater 
quantity  of  it  than  was  wanted  for  the  prince, 
and  ate  the  remainder  with  his  friends;  nay, 
we  may  be  very  sure  that  he  ate  it  better  than 
the  prince,  to  whom  it  must  have  come  some¬ 
what  less  fresh,  after  having  travelled  2,000 
versts.—  Life  of  Catherine  II.,  Empress  of 
Russia. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  FORKS. 

Peter  Damiani  in  writing  to  the  Lady 
Blanche,  once  a  petty  princess,  who  had 
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entered  into  a  convent,  among  other  topics 
of  necessary  exhortation,  dwells  at  no  small 
length  on  the  bad  living  in  the  convent 
as  compared  with  “  the  very  savoury  and 
almost  royal  feasts  with  which  her  slender 
and  delicate  body  had  been  nourished  from 
the  beginning  of  her  sucking  infancy.”  He 
fears  that  the  potherbs  and  the  other  common 
fare  of  the  nuns  will  not  be  very  agreeable  to 
one  who  had  been  accustomed  to  “  delicacies 
brought  over  the  sea,”  and  made  more  deli¬ 
cate  still  u  with  Indian  sauces.”  To  warn 
her,  however,  of  the  great  danger  of  setting 
her  heart  on  luxurious  living,  he  proceeds  to 
tell  her  a  story  which  he  had  heard  from  a 
person  of  veracity.  The  Doge  of  Venice  had 
married  a  lady  from  Constantinople  whose 
luxury  surpassed  all  imagination.  She  would 
not  even  wash  in  common  water,  but  had  the 
cruelty  to  compel  her  servants  to  collect  rain¬ 
water  for  her  !  Her  chamber  was  perfumed 
with  aromatics  so  many  in  number,  that  Da- 
miani  would  have  been  quite  ashamed  to 
mention  them,  and  no  one  would  believe  him 
if  he  had.  But,  what  is  most  monstrous, 
this  wicked  creature  would  not  eat  with  her 
finders,  but  absolutely  had  her  food  cut  into 
pieces,  j»ther  small  ( minutius ),  by  her  atten¬ 
dants,  and  then — she  actually  conveyed  them 
to  her  mouth  with  certain  golden  two-pronged 
forks  !  With  the  judgments  which  of  course 
befell  this  profligate  slave  of  luxury  we  are 
not  concerned,  but  we  at  least  discover  the 
important  fact,  that  the  luxury  of  forks  was  a 
novelty  in  Italy  in  Damiani’s  days,  «.  e.  about 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. — Quar¬ 
terly  Review. 


EATING  PIG. 

The  Lady  Guilla,  an  Italian  countess  of  the 
eleventh  century,  wanting,  it  would  seem,  a 
dinner,  carried  off  a  pig  from  a  widow  close 
by,  set  her  cooks  hard  to  work  on  it,  and 
when  it  was  ready  sat  down  to  dinner.  The 
widow  had  often  begged  that  the  victim 
might  he  given  back  to  her,  but  the  countess, 
having  snuffed  up  the  savour  of  roast  pig  “in 
her  mind’s  nose,”  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
solicitations.  The  widow,  nothing  daunted, 
broke  in  upon  her  in  the  very  act  of  eating 
the  pig,  and  (very  reasonably)  begged  that 
she  might  at  least  have  a  taste  of  this  pig  of 
her  own  feeding.  “  Let  me,”  she  said, 
“  though  not  thought  worthy  to  enjoy  in  the 
accustomed  way  what  1  nursed  and  fed  so 
carefully,  at  least  have  a  taste  of  its  last 
savour.”  The  proud  matron  not  only  refused 
her  a  morsel  of  the  pig,  but  told  her,  in  the 
most  insolent  manner,  that  she  should  have 
none.  But  the  very  same  day,  after  dinner, 
“  having  thus  fattened  her  stomach  by  this 
robbery  of  another  person,”  she  went  out  for 
a  stroll,  and  sat  down  under  the  side  of  the 
castle  moat.  While  she  was  there,  some  of 


the  fortifications  above  gave  way,  and  towers 
and  earth  came  down  on  her.  They  set  men 
to  dig  her  out,  but  the  weight  which  had 
fallen  on  her  was  such  as  to  have  beaten  her 
to  atoms,  or,  as  the  narrator  says  in  his  pointed 
way,  “  she  who  had  denied  a  piece  of  pork  to 
the  widow,  was  smashed  into  pieces  herself.” 
—Ibid. 


GIN-DRINKING  AND  SAVINGS.' 

In  the  year  1834,  the  poverty  of  England 
laid  out  in  gin  21,874,000/.  The  account 
was  still  better  in  1835,  when  it  was 
23,397,000/.  only  — an  increase  of  upwards  of 
a  million  and  a  half  in  twelve  months  !  In 
1836  it  was  24,710,000/. —  the  million  and  a 
half  increase  having  been  duly  kept  up.  We 
are  to  bear  in  mind  also,  that  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  England  and  Wales  is  not  above 
fourteen  millions,  and  that  the  gin-drinking 
is  confined  to  the  exclusive  pleasure  of  the 
populace  ;  gin  never  being  among  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  a  gentleman’s  table,  and  very  seldom 
finding  its  way  into  his  house.  And  Ireland 
and  Scotland  smuggling  and  distilling  their 
own  beverage  ad  libitum.  While  even  in 
England  the  gin  drinking  is  narrowed  within 
these  few  years  by  the  teetotallers  and  other 
lovers  of  keeping  themselves  in  hot  water. 
Now,  if  we  estimate  the  deposit  in  the  savings 
banks  so  low  as  twelve  millions  a-year,  adding 
these  to  the  expenditure  on  gin,  we  have  at 
once  36,000,000/.  a-year,  namely  the  full 
interest  of  the  national  debt ;  in  other  words, 
the  whole  national  debt  itself;  for  every  one 
knows  that  the  debt  is  nothing  but  the  inte¬ 
rest.  Thus  the  poverty  of  England,  if  it 
should  please  to  give  up  misery  and  mortality 
in  the  shape  of  dram-drinking,  and  add  to 
what  is  saved  from  the  gin-shop,  what  it  is 
palpably  able  to  lay  by  from  its  daily  expen¬ 
diture,  would  be  enough  to  pay  off  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  any  Easter  of  its  existence.  So 
much  for  poverty. 

*  #  *  *  *  * 

We  wish  that  the  teetotallers  would  make 
a  grand  invasion  of  the  distillery,  and  after 
boiling  a  few  of  the  concoctors  of  conflagra¬ 
tion  in  their  own  vats,  let  in  the  Thames  to 
liquify  the  whole  plant.  With  all  this,  we 
are  aware  of  the  respect  due  to  vested  inte¬ 
rests.  The  physicians,  to  whom  apoplexies 
are  rent-rolls ;  the  surgeons,  who  live  on  the 
broken  bones  of  humanity  ;  the  undertakers, 
who  keep  themselves  in  their  own  houses,  by 
removing  every  one  else  from  theirs ;  and 
last,  and  most  grasping  of  all,  the  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  tax  the  tombstones, 
and  lay  their  hands  upon  everything  above 
and  under  ground.  The  slightest  check  on 
the  national  propensity  for  gin  would  be 
answered  by  a  general  wail  from  the  whole 
multitude  who  live  on  the  sad  varieties  of 
human  wo.  The  turnkeys  of  the  county 
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gaols  would  grow  melancholy,  and  toy  with 
handcuff's  no  longer.  Jack  Ketch  would 
pronounce  his  occupation  o’er ;  and  the  “  drop 
itself  might  be  sold  for  old  furniture  not  re¬ 
quired  at  present  by  the  owner.” 

But  the  calamity  would  not  end  here. 
Themis  herself  might  give  up  her  last  breath 
in  a  groan  that  would  shake  the  land  from 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  Lizard.  The  judges 
would  find  their  circuits  reduced  to  the  im¬ 
portant  duty  of  marching  into  the  counties 
with  a  posse  of  clowns  before  them,  and  the 
sheriff  ’s  carriage  to  make  up  the  show.  The 
leanness  of  the  courts  would  soon  reduce  the 
corporiety  of  the  lawyers,  and  a  speedy  mor¬ 
tality,  or  a  general  recruiting  for  the  East 
India  Company’s  service,  would  be  the  only 
resources  against  eating  each  other.  With 
the  barristers  the  solicitors  must  go,  that 
active  race,  whose  smaller  dimensions  by  no 
means  preclude  their  rival  activity  in  extract¬ 
ing  their  subsistence  from  whatever  they  can 
fix  on.  The  generation  of  clerks  and  law 
subalterns  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  stings, 
who  live  by  the  superior  genera,  must  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  famine  point  without  delay. 

“  So,  naturabsts  say,  a  flea 
Has  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey. 

And  they  have  smaller  still  to  bite  ’em. 

And  so  proceed,  ad  infinitum." 

All  must  perish  alike ;  and  lawyers,  even  to 
the  grade  invisible  and  next  the  worm,  must 
go  together  to  oblivion.—  Blackwood's  Mag. 

^eU) 

lockhart’s  life  of  sir  Walter  scott. 
vol.  IV. 

[This  volume  is  more  anecdotic  and  less 
biographical  than  its  predecessors.  It  con¬ 
tains  six  years  of  Scott’s  most  active  literary 
life,  and  is  full  of  the  details  of  publishing 
projects  and  driving  of  hard  bargains— all 
which  denote  Sir  Walter  to  have  been  much 
more  than  a  man  of  sentiment,  who,  amidst 
the  delights  of  literature  never  lost  sight  of 
its  more  substantial  profits,  by  “  putting- 
money  in  his  purse.”  Commencingin  1816, 
wre  have  the  publication  of  Paul’s  Letters , 
the  Antiquary ,  and  the  first  Tales  of  my 
Landlord ,  and  the  commencement  of  build¬ 
ing  Abbotsford.  In  1817>  Rob  Roy  was 
projected  and  finished.  In  1818,  came  out 
the  second  series  of  Tales  of  my  Landlord , 
and  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian ;  and  there  is 
much  interesting  correspondence  on  the 
Scottish  regalia,  the  progress  of  Abbots¬ 
ford,  with  details  of  Scott’s  domestic  life  at 
Edinburgh.  In  1819,  Scott  accepted  the 
Baronetcy,  suffered  much  illness  even  while 
dictating  the  Bride  of  Lammermuir ;  yet 
-  commenced  and  published  Ivanhoe.  In 
this  year  too,  we  have  much  family  and 
miscellaneous  correspondence.  In  1820, 
the  Monastery  appeared  ;  Scott  visited  Lon¬ 


don,  sat  for  his  portrait  to  Lawrence,  and  for 
his  bust  to  Chantrey,  his  baronetcy  was  ga¬ 
zetted,  &c.  We  select  a  few  pages,  perhaps 
the  most  striking  of  Mr.  Lockhart’s  writing 
in  the  volume,  upon 

The  Success  of  Ivanhoe. 

If  literary  success  could  have  either  filled 
Scott’s  head  or  hardened  his  heart,  we 
should  have  no  such  letters  as  those  of 
December,  1819.  Ivanhoe  was  received 
throughout  England  with  a  more  clamorous 
delight  than  any  of  the  Scotch  novels  had 
been.  The  volumes  (three  in  number)  were 
now,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  post  8vo. 
form,  with  a  finer  paper  than  hitherto,  the 
press-work  much  more  elegant,  and  the 
price  accordingly  raised  from  eight  shillings 
the  volume  to  ten ;  yet  the  copies  sold  in 
this  original  shape  were  twelve  thousand. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  sooner,  that 
the  original  intention  was  to  bring  out 
Ivanhoe  as  the  production  of  a  new  hand, 
and  that,  to  assist  this  impression,  the  work 
was  printed  in  a  size  and  manner  unlike  the 
preceding  ones  ;  but  Constable,  when  the 
day  of  publication  approached,  remonstrated 
against  this  experiment,  and  it  was  accord¬ 
ingly  abandoned. 

The  reader  has  already  been  told  that 
Scott  dictated  the  greater  part  of  this  ro¬ 
mance.  The  portion  of  MS.  which  is  his 
own  appears,  however,  not  only  as  well  and 
firmly  executed  as  that  of  any  of  the  Tales 
of  My  Landlord,  but  distinguished  by  having 
still  fewer  erasures  and  interlineations,  and 
also  by  being  in  a  smaller  hand.  The  frag¬ 
ment  is  beautiful  to  look  at — many  pages 
together  without  one  alteration.  It  is,  I 
suppose,  superfluous  to  add,  that  in  no 
instance  did  Scott  re-write  his  prose  before 
sending  it  to  the  press.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  with  his  poetry,  the  world 
uniformly  received  the  prima  cura  of  the 
novelist. 

As  a  work  of  art,  Ivanhoe  is  perhaps  the 
first  of  all  Scott’s  efforts,  whether  in  prose 
or  in  verse ;  nor  have  the  strength  and 
splendour  of  his  imagination  been  displayed 
to  higher  advantage  than  in  some  of  the 
scenes  of  this  romance.  But  I  believe  that 
no  reader  who  is  capable  of  thoroughly  com¬ 
prehending  the  author’s  Scotch  characters 
and  Scotch  dialogue  will  ever  place  even 
Ivanhoe,  as  a  work  of  genius,  on  the  same 
level  with  Waverley  or  the  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian. 

There  is,  to  me,  something  so  remarkably 
characteristic  of  Scott’s  mind  and  manner  in 
a  particular  passage  of  the  Introduction, 
which  he  penned  ten  years  afterwards  for 
this  work,  that  I  must  be  pardoned  for  ex- 
tractingithere.  He  says  : — “  The  character 
of  the  fair  Jewess  found  so  much  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  some  fair  readers,  that  the  writer 
was  censured,  because,  when  arranging  the 
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fates  of  the  characters  of  the  drama,  he  had 
not  assigned  the  hand  of  Wilfred  to  Rebecca, 
rather  than  the  less  interesting  Rowena. 
But,  not  to  mention  that  the  prejudices  of 
the  age  rendered  such  an  union  almost  im¬ 
possible,  the  author  may,  in  passing,  observe, 
that  he  thinks  a  character  of  a  highly  vir¬ 
tuous  and  lofty  stamp,  is  degraded  rather 
than  exalted  by  an  attempt  to  reward  virtue 
with  temporal  prosperity.  Such  is  not  the 
recompense  which  Providence  has  deemed 
worthy  of  suffering  merit ;  and  it  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  and  fatal  doctrine  to  teach  young 
persons,  the  most  common  readers  of  ro¬ 
mance,  that  rectitude  ef  conduct  and  of  prin¬ 
ciple  are  either  naturally  allied  with,  or 
adequately  rewarded  by,  the  gratification  of 
our  passions,  or  attainment  of  our  wishes. 
In  a  word,  if  a  virtuous  and  self-denied  cha¬ 
racter  is  dismissed  with  temporal  wealth, 
greatness,  rank,  or  the  indulgence  of  such 
a  rashly  formed  or  ill  assorted  passion  as 
that  of  Rebecca  for  Ivanhoe,  the  reader  will 
be  apt  to  say,  verily  Virtue  has  had  its 
reward.  But  a  glance  on  the  great  picture 
of  life  will  show  that  the  duties  of  self-de¬ 
nial,  and  the  sacrifice  of  passion  to  principle, 
are  seldom  thus  remunerated  ;  and  that  the 
internal  consciousness  of  their  high-minded 
discharge  of  duty,  produces  on  their  own 
reflections  a  more  adequate  recompense,  in 
the  form  of  that  peace  which  the  world  can¬ 
not  give  or  take  away.” 

The  introduction  of  the  charming  Jewess 
and  her  father  originated,  I  find,  in  a  conver¬ 
sation  that  Scott  held  with  his  friend  Skene 
during  the  severest  season  of  his  bodily  suf¬ 
ferings  in  the  early  part  of  this  year.  “  Mr. 
Skene,”  says  that  gentleman's  wife,  “  sit¬ 
ting  by  his  bedside,  and  trying  to  amuse 
him  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  intervals  of 
pain,  happened  to  get  on  the  subject  of  the 
Jews,  as  he  had  observed  them  when  he 
spent  some  time  in  Germany  in  his  youth. 
Their  situation  had  naturally  made  a  strong 
impression  ;  for  in  those  days  they  retained 
their  own  dress  and  manners  entire,  and 
were  treated  with  considerable  austerity  by 
their  Christian  neighbours,  being  still  locked 
up  at  night  in  their  own  quarter  by  great 
gates  ;  and  Mr.  Skene,  partly  in  seriousness, 
but  partly  from  the  mere  wish  to  turn  his 
mind  at  the  moment  upon  something  that 
might  occupy  and  divert  it,  suggested  that  a 
group  of  Jews  would  be  an  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  if  he  could  contrive  to  bring  them  into 
‘his  next  novel.”  Upon  the  appearance  of 
Ivanhoe,  he  reminded  Mr.  Skene  of  this  con¬ 
versation,  and  said,  K  You  will  find  this  book 
owes  not  a  little  to  your  German  reminis¬ 
cences.”  Mrs.  Skne  adds:  “  Dining  with 
us  one  day,  not  long  before  Ivanhoe  was 
begun,  something  that  was  mentioned  led 
him  to  describe  the  sudden  death  of  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  his  acquaintance,  a  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,  which  occurred  in  the  Outer-house 


soon  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  It  was, 
he  said,  no  wonder,  that  it  had  left  a  vivid 
impression  on  his  mind,  for  it  was  the  first 
sudden  death  he  ever  witnessed ;  and  he  now 
related  it  so  as  to  make  us  all  feel  as  if  we 
had  the  scene  passing  before  our  eyes.  In  the 
death  of  the  Templar  in  Ivanhoe,  I  recog¬ 
nised  the  very  picture— I  believe  I  may 
safely  say  the  very  words.”* 

By  the  way,  before  Ivanhoe  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  I  had  myself  been  formally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  author’s  secret ;  but  had  he 
favoured  me  with  no  such  confidence,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  doubt 
that  I  had  been  present  some  months  before 
at  the  conversation  which  suggested,  and 
indeed  supplied  all  the  materials  of,  one  of 
its  most  amusing  chapters.  I  allude  to  that 
in  which  our  Saxon  terms  for  animals  in  the 
field,  and  our  Norman  equivalents  for  them 
as  they  appear  on  the  table,  and  so  on,  are 
explained  and  commented  on.  All  this 
Scott  owed  to  the  after-dinner  talk  one  day 
in  Castle-street,  of  his  old  friend  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Clerk,  who,  among  other  elegant  pur¬ 
suits,  has  cultivated  the  science  of  philology 
very  deeply. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without 
observing  that  the  publication  of  Ivanhoe 
marks  the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  Scott’s 
history  as  the  literary  favourite  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  With  the  novel  which  he  next 
put  forth,  the  immediate  sale  of  these 
works  began  gradually  to  decline  ;  and 
though  even  when  that  had  reached  its  lowest 
declension,  it  was  still  far  above  the  most 
ambitious  dreams  of  any  other  novelist,  yet 
the  publishers  were  afraid  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  any  thing  like  a  falling-off  might 
cast  a  damp  over  the  spirits  of  the  author. 
He  was  allowed  to  remain,  for  several  years, 
under  the  impression  that  whatever  novel  he 
threw  off*  commanded  at  once  the  old  trium¬ 
phant  sale  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  and 
was  afterwards,  when  included  in  the  col¬ 
lective  edition,  to  be  circulated  in  that  shape 
also  as  widely  as  Waverley  or  Ivanhoe.  In 
my  opinion,  it  would  have  been  very  unwise 
in  the  booksellers  to  give  Scott  any  unfa¬ 
vourable  tidings  upon  such  subjects  after  the 
commencement  of  the  malady  which  proved 
fatal  to  him,  for  that  from  the  first  shook 
his  mind  ;  but  I  think  they  took  a  false  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  man  when  they  hesitated  to  tell 
him  exactly  how  the  matter  stood,  through¬ 
out  1820  and  the  three  or  four  following 
years,  when  his  intellect  was  as  -vigorous  as 
it  ever  had  been,  and  his  heart  as  courage¬ 
ous  ;  and  I  regret  their  scruples  (among 
other  reasons),  because  the  years  now  men¬ 
tioned  were  the  most  costly  ones  in  his  life  ; 
and  for  every  twelvemonths  in  which  any 
man  allows  himself,  or  is  encouraged  by 
others,  to  proceed  in  a  course  of  unwise  ex¬ 
penditure,  it  becomes  proportionably  more 
*  See  Waverley  Novels,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  379. 
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difficult,  as  well  as  painful  for  him  to  pull 
up,  when  the  mistake  is  at  length  detected 
or  recognised. 
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Indian  Antiquities. — A  very  extensive 
and  valuable  collection  has  lately  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  museum  of  the  East  India 
H  ouse,  and  has  since  been  prepared  for  in¬ 
spection  by  Professor  Wilson.  It  contains 
nearly  7,000  specimens  of  antiquities,  prin¬ 
cipally  sculptures  and  coins,  collected  by 
Mr.  Masson,  originally  a  private  in  the  Ar¬ 
tillery  of  the  E.  I.  C.,  and  presented  by  the 
Bombay  government,  being  Bactrian,  Hin- 
doo-Scythian,  and  Hindoo.  These  speci¬ 
mens  were  found  in  the  topes,  or  remark¬ 
able  stone  tumuli  found  in  the  countries 
along  the  foot  of  the  Hindoo  Kosh,  or 
Indian  Caucasus,  up  even  to  Balk  and  Bok¬ 
hara,  which  were  erected  to  the  memory  of 
their  priests  and  sainted  personages,  and 
compose  their  votive  offerings  and  relics. 
Many  of  the  coins  are  gold,  all  in  the  high¬ 
est  state  of  preservation,  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  but  recently  turned  out 
of  the  mint,  whilst  others  are  of  silver,  cop¬ 
per,  bronze,  <fec.  The  impressions  on  the 
former  are  very  legible,  and  denote  two 
Barbaric  princes  new  to  history,  prior  to 
the  fall  of  the  Bactrian  dynasty,  which  took 
place  about  150  years  before  Christ ;  as 
also  the  names  of  several  Grecian  princes, 
the  aera  to  which  they  belong  being  well  de¬ 
fined  by  the  costume.  The  coins  and  other 
relics,  consisting  of  beads,  silver  ornaments, 
<fcc.,  were  severally  in  gold,  and  these  again 
in  silver,  boxes,  which  were  deposited  in 
vases  of  some  earthen  manufacture,  many 
of  which  are  in  fine  preservation.  In  some 
were  found  pieces  of  bark,  on  which  are 
some  inscriptions  still  partly  legible,  but 
which  have  fallen  into  pieces  or  dust.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  coins  contain  reference 
to  many  Greek  and  other  legends,  whilst 
many  of  them  will  be  found  to  assist  in  il¬ 
lustrating  the  chronology  of  the  different 
dynasties  of  this  part  of  our  empire. 

Sawdust  and  Gunpowder. —  The  Mining 
Journal  has  a  valuable  paper  on  the  use  of 
gunpowder  mixed  with  sawdust  for  blasting. 
Cartridges  of  this  composition  have  been 
long  used  in  Germany,  even  in  the  mines ; 
and  the  immense  saving  of  expense  by  the 
use  of  them  seems  to  recommend  the  ex¬ 
periment,  at  least  wherever  blasting  is  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  destructive  effect  of  the 
Congreve  rockets  is  attributed  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  sawdust  with  gunpowder  in  their 
manufacture.  The  essential  conditions  in 
the  mixture  seem  to  be  the  separation  of 
the  gunpowder  grains,  and  the  formation  of 
vacuities,  presenting,  as  it  were,  continuous 


uir-tubes,  and  thus  allowing  the  utmost  ra¬ 
pidity  of  combustion.  The  objection  to 
this  process  in  mines  is,  that  the  atmosphere 
is  vitiated  by  the  burnt  sawdust.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  by  a  succession  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  Silesian  mines,  that  this  obsta¬ 
cle  to  the  use  of  the  mixture  has  been  over¬ 
come. 

%Tames  Smith,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Rejected  Addresses,  is  a  member  of  the 
Athenaeum,  Union,  and  Garrick  Clubs';  and 
at  the  doors  of  these  his  grey  mare  may  be 
often  seen.  He  himself  is  to  be  seen  inside, 
rigidly  restricting  himself  at  dinner,  (so  we 
are  told  in  confidence,)  to  a  half  pint  of 
sherry!  We  have  characterized  Mathews 
as  a  company  of  comedians — let  us  designate 
James  Smith  as  an  incorporated  temperance 
society.  But  let  us,  above  all  things,  do  him 
justice.  His  half-pint  is  not  his  choice — he 
dilutes  it  with  frequent  tears.  He  is  re¬ 
stricted,  not  by  virtuous  sobriety,  but  by 
vicious  gout.  Of  that,  we  have  already  said, 
he  stands,  or  rather  sits,  in  awe.  But  for 
that,  we  venture  to  say,  there  would  be  no 
such  small  bottle  of  that  liquid,  to  remind  the 
observer  of  Pope’s  “  Avidien  and  his  Wife,” 
(Lady  Mary  Wortley  and  her  then  antiquated 
spouse,) — 

“  One  frugal  cruet  served  them  both  to  dine. 
And  pass’d  at  once  for  viuegar  and  wine.” 

The  late  Sir  William  Aylett,  a  grumbling 
member  of  the  Union,  and  a  two  bottle  man, 
observing  Mr.  Smith  to  be  thus  frugally  fur¬ 
nished,  eyed  his  cruet  with  contempt,  and 
exclaimed,  “  So  I  see  you  have  got  one  of 
those  confounded  life  preservers!” — New 
Monthly  Magazine. 

Educated  Persons  speak  much  more  me¬ 
taphorically  than  they  are  aware  of. — Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine. 

Friendly  Banter. — Friend  Grace,  it  seems, 
had  a  very  good  horse  and  a  very  poor  one. 
When  seen  riding  the  latter,  he  was  asked 
the  reason,  (it  turned  out  that  his  better  half 
had  taken  the  good  one).  “  What,”  said  the 
bantering  bachelor,  “  how  comes  it  you  let 
mistress  ride  the  better  horse?” — The  only 
reply  was — “Friend,  when  thee  be’est  married 
thee’U’t  know.” — Ibid. 

Simple  Nomenclature. — One  of  Doberei- 
ner’s  new  combinations  of  platinum  is  named 
Cyanplatinwasscrstojfsaure ! 
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In  these  Numbers,  from  January  to  June,  our 
contemporary  well  sustains  his  reputation  for  judi¬ 
cious  selection,  popular  original  papers,  aud  well- 
chosen  and  well-executed  embellishments. 
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KENSINGTON  PALACE, 

THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  HER  MAJESTY  THE 

Queen. 

- Kensington,  high  o’er  the  neighbouring  lauds, 

’Midst  greens  and  sweets,  a  regal  fabric  stands. 

Tickell. 

The  royal  palace  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  adjoining  town,  although  it  is  situate  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster, 
wras  purchased  by  King  William  the  Third, 
soon  after  his  accession,  from  Daniel,  second 
Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  premises,  at  this 
period,  were  not  very  extensive,  and  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Finch  family, 
about  half  a  century.  It  is  stated  by  Collins, 
that  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  the  Recorder  of 
London,  occupied  a  house,  and  died  here  in 
1631  ;  but  this  has  not  been  traced  to  any 
authentic  source.  The  first  mention  of  the 
family  in  the  parish  books,  occurs  in  1651, 
■when  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Heneage  is  recorded.  And  in  the  account 
of  the  sale  of  Hyde  Park  by  Cromwell,  in 
1653  and  1654,  several  parcels  of  the  park 
are  there  described  as  bounded  by  Mr. 
Finch’s  house  and  lands.  In  1656,  there 
is  an  entry  in  the  parish  register  of  a  person 
buried  from  the  Lady  Finch’s  house.  In 
1661,  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  son  of  the  Re¬ 
corder,  and  at  that  time  Solicitor-General, 
purchased  the  property  from  his  younger 
brother  Sir  John  Finch,  M.D.  Soon  after, 
Sir  Heneage  obtained  the  grant  of  a  part  of 
Hyde  Park,  in  addition  to  his  grounds, 
C(  beginning  from  the  south  highway,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  town  of  Kensington,  and  from 
thence  crossing  to  the  north  highway,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  town  of  Acton.”  Sir  Pleneage 
made  the  mansion,  which,  after  his  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  peerage,  obtained  the  name  of 
Nottingham  House,  his  principal  residence 
during  his  life  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  in  the 
occupation  of  his  son  Daniel,  the  second 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  until  1691,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  King  William. 

“  It  is  difficult,”  says  Mr.  Faulkner,  in 
his  interesting  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Kensington,  (a  work,  indeed,  of  “  long 
labour  and  diligent  research,’’*)  at  this  time, 
to  ascertain  precisely,  what  part  of  the 
present  pile  of  building  was  erected,  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  being  made  a  royal  residence ; 
but,  it  is  presumed,  it  must  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  capacious  for  a  numerous  household. 
It  is  probable  that  the  buildings  surrounding 
the  courtyard  on  the  west,  which  now  forms 
the  grand  entrance,  with  the  state  apartments, 
usually  shown  to  strangers,  and  those  occu¬ 
pied  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  in  the  south  front,  were  parts  of  the 
original  structure. 

“  That  portion  of  the  south  front,  which 
contains  the  King’s  Gallery,  and  the  apart- 

*  Whence  the  substance  of  this  description  has 
been  drawn. 


ments  lately  occupied  by  II.  R.  FI.  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  were  built  by  King  William,  when 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Nicholas  Hawks¬ 
moor,  were  the  royal  architects.!  And  the 
eastern  front,  with  the  cupola-room,  and 
west  drawing-room  were  added  by  King 
George  I.,  from  the  designs  of  Kent.  The 
north  wing  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the 
original  building. 

“  The  whole  structure  is  of  brick,  and 
consists  of  three  courts,  called  the  Clock 
Court,  Prince’s  Court,  and  Princess’  Court, 
but  is  very  irregular  in  point  of  architecture ; 
and  possesses  little  of  that  grandeur  which 
should  characterize  the  residence  of  a  Bri¬ 
tish  monarch.’’ 

Soon  after  his  accession,  King  William 
selected  Kensington  for  his  residence,  from 
its  contiguity  to  the  metropolis,  and  its 
healthy  air  ;  and  here  in  the  society  of  his 
queen,  and  a  few  select  friends,  found  occa¬ 
sional  relaxation  from  his  public  duties. 
Most  of  his  councils  were  held  in  this  palace ; 
and  many  of  the  most  interesting  occurrences 
of  his  reign,  happened  within  its  walls.  On 
November  II,  1691,  the  palace  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire. 

The  King’s  attachment  to  this  palace 
seemed  to  have  increased  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  having  been  the  favourite  resi¬ 
dence  of  his  beloved  queen,  till  her  death  ; 
and  he  divided  his  time  between  Kensington 
and  Hampton  Court.  In  February,  1702, 
as  the  King  was  riding  to  Hampton  Court, 
he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  broke  his 
collar-bone,  and  was  brought  back  to  Ken¬ 
sington  the  same  night.  He  appeared  for 
some  days  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  but  on 
the  5th  of  March,  taking  several  turns  in 
the  gallery  at  Kensington,  and  finding  him¬ 
self  somewhat  tired,  he  sat  down  and  fell 
asleep,  which  is  said  to  have  brought  on  the 
fever  that  terminated  his  life,  on  March  8. 

Queen  Mary  was  equally  attached  to 
Kensington  Palace :  during  the  absence  of 
her  royal  consort  both  in  Ireland  and  on 
the  Continent,  her  Majesty  passed  the 
greatest  part  of  her  time  here  ;  and  its  im¬ 
provement  and  decoration  formed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  her  amusement. 

Immediately  after  the  demise  of  King 
William,  this  palace  was  fitted  up  for  the 
residence  of  Queen  Anne  and  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  who  principally  resided  here. 

Among  the  principal  alterations  made  in 
the  palace,  by  Kent,  were  the  cupola-room 
and  the  great  staircase ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  groups. of  portraits  of  well-known 
persons  belonging  to  the  Court,  painted 

f  Evelyn  thus  mentions  it  at  the  above  period 

“  February  25,  1690-1. 

“  I  went  to  Kensington,  which  King  William  had 
bought  of  Lord  Nottingham,  and  altered,  but  was 
yet  a  patched  building,  but  with  the  gardens,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  very  neat  villa,  having  to  it  the  park, 
and  a  strait  new  way  through  this  park.” — Evelyn's 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 
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on  the  staircase  by  this  artist,  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  particular  command  of  George  I. 

George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline  were 
greatly  pleased  with  the  situation  of  this 
palace,  and  passed  much  of  their  time  here. 
The  Queen  expended  large  sums  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  palace  and  gardens,  and 
generally  resided  here  with  the  Royal  Fa¬ 
mily,  when  the  King  was  absent  on  the 
Continent.  Her  Majesty  held  a  court  at 
Kensington,  regularly  every  Sunday,  after 
divine  service.  George  II.  died  here  on 
October  25,  1760.  His  Majesty  was  waited 
on  as  usual  in  the  morning,  when  he  did  not 
show  any  signs  of  indisposition  ;  he  drank 
his  chocolate,  inquired  about  the  wind,  as 
if  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  mails,  opened 
the  window  of  his  room,  and  perceiving  it  a 
fine  day,  said  he  would  walk  in  the  gardens. 
His  chocolate-maker  being  the  last  person 
with  the  King,  observed  him  give  a  sigh  as 
he  quitted  the  presence,  and  soon  after 
hearing  a  noise,  like  the  falling  of  a  billet  of 
wood  from  the  fire,  he  returned,  and  found 
that  the  King  had  dropped  from  his  seat, 
as  if  in  attempting  to  ring  the  bell :  his 
Majesty  was  conveyed  to  bed,  and  soon  ex¬ 
pired. 

Since  the  death  of  King  George  II.,  the 
State  Apartments  of  Kensington  Palace, 
have  remained  unaltered  and  unoccupied. 
Several  of  them  are  spacious  and  grand  : 
and  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  the  style  of 
their  internal  decoration,  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  pleasing,  from  the  profusion  of 
pictures  with  which  every  room  is  decorated. 

The  apartments  generally  shown  to  stran¬ 
gers,  are  the  following  : — The  Presence- 
Chamber,  which  is  hung  with  tapestry,  and 
has  a  coved  ceiling,  painted  by  Kent.  The 
Privy-Chamber,  also  adorned  with  tapestry, 
with  highly  enriched  doorways  and  windows, 
and  a  painted  ceiling.  The  Queen’s  Draw¬ 
ing,  Dining,  and  Dressing  Rooms.  The 
Queen’s  Gallery,  eighty-lour  feet  long,  and 
twenty-one  feet  wide.  The  Cubic  Room, 
or  Grand  Saloon,  thirty-seven  feet  square, 
and  highly,  but  very  gaudily,  decorated. 
Here,  in  marble  niches,  are  gilt  statues  of 
heathen  deities,  with  busts  over  them,  also 
gilt:  above  the  mantel-piece  is  a  bust  of 
Cleopatra,  and  a  Roman  marriage,  finely 
sculptured  in  marble,  by  Rhysbrach.  The 
Great  Drawing-Room,  the  King’s  State 
Bed-Chamber,  the  Prussian  Closet,  the 
Green  Closet,  which  was  the  private  closet 
of  William  III.,  and  contains  his  writing- 
table  and  escrutoir  ;  the  King’s  Gallery,  a 
noble  apartment,  ninety-four  feet  long,  and 
twenty-one  feet  wide,  with  a  coved  ceiling, 
elaborately  painted ;  and  the  G  uard  Chamber. 

The  pictures  include  the  greater  part  .of 
the  royal  collection  of  paintings,  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  which  was  commenced  by  Henry 
VIII.  j  King  Willium  having  caused  them 

G  2 


to  be  removed  hither,  as  appears  from  a 
catalogue  taken  in  the  year  1700,  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  collection  was 
considerably  augmented  at  the  expense  of 
Queen  Caroline.  From  the  circumstance, 
however,  of  this  palace  having  been  unoc¬ 
cupied  by  George  the  Third,  several  of  the 
finest  pictures  were  removed  to  Windsor 
and  elsewhere.  But  in  1818,  Mr.  West, 
the  venerable  president  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy,  surveyed  and  arranged  the  collection, 
and  took  an  accurate  catalogue  of  the 
whole  ;  the  number  exceeding  600  pictures. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  palace  is 
on  the  w’est  side,  through  the  Clock  Court. 
A  corridor  leads  to  the  great  staircase  com¬ 
municating  with  the  State  Apartments,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  an  arcade  supporting  a 
gallery.  The  stairs  are  of  black  marble, 
and  the  gallery  and  landings  are  paved  with 
black  and  white  marble.  The  walls  are 
embellished  with  figures  supposed  to  be 
the  spectators  on  a  court  day,  representations 
in  chiaroscuro  of  sea-horses,  warlike  tro¬ 
phies,  masks  of  lions,  &c.  On  the  walls  of 
the  gallery  are  Hercules,  Diana,  Apollo, 
and  Minerva,  in  chiaroscuro ;  and  in  the 
centre  is  a  marble  statue  of  a  crouching 
Venus.  The  ceiling  is  painted  in  imitation 
of  a  dome  supported  by  galleries,  in  which 
are  represented  musicians,  the  painter’s  own 
portrait,  &c. 

The  groups  of  figures,  by  Kent,  under 
the  colonnade,  are  presumed  to  be  portraits  of 
persons  well  known  in  the  reign  of  George  I., 
they  consist  of  ladies,  Yeomen  of  the  guard, 
pages,  a  quaker,  two  Turks,  (in  the  suite  of 
George  I.,)  and  Peter  the  Wild  Boy. 

Although  during  the  reign  of  George  III. 
Kensington  was  forsaken  by  the  sovereign,  to¬ 
wards  its  close  it  was  in  part  fitted  up  lor  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  her  aged  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

The  lower  apartments  in  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  the  palace,  beneath  the  King’s  gallery, 
were  for  some  years  occupied  by  His  Royal 
Highness  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  who  returned 
from  the  Continent  thither  subsequent  to  his 
marriage  in  the  year  1818;  and  here,  on 
May  24,  1819,  was  born  Her  present  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria;  which  event  is  by  far  the 
most  auspicious  that  has  occurred  within  the 
walls  of  Kensington  Palace.  The  ceremony 
of  the  christening  of  the  infant  Princess  took 
place  here  on  June  24  following.  The  royal 
gold  font  was  brought  from  the  Tower,  and 
fitted  up  in  the  Grand  Saloon,  with  crimson 
velvet  draperies,  from  the  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
James’s.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by 
the  Bishop  of  London.  The  Princess  was 
named  Alexandrina  Victoria.  Her  sponsors 
were  the  Prince  Regent ;  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  represented  by  the  Duke  of  York;  the 
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Queen  Dowager  of  Wiitemberg,  represented 
by  the  Princess  Augusta ;  and  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Coburg,  represented  by  the 
Duchess  ot  Gloucester.  The  Prince  Regent, 
and  nearly  all  the  Royal  Family  were  present 
at  the  ceremony,  or  at  the  dinner  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  After  the  lamented  death  of  the  Duke 
ot  Kent,  in  1820,  the  Duchess  continued  to 
reside  in  Kensington  Palace  with  her  amiable 
daughter  up  to  her  Majesty’s  recent  accession 
to  the  throne  and  removal  to  Buckingham 
Palace ;  the  King’s  Great  Drawing-room, 
and  the  other  apartments  on  the  same  floor 
having  been  added  to  those  originally  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Duke  of  Kent. 

The  south  wing  of  the  more  ancient  part  of 
the  palace  has,  for  several  years,  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  wherein,  during 
the  last  seventeen  years,  his  Royal  Highness 
has  assembled  a  valuable  collection  of  books, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  50,000  volumes,  in 
the  year  1820,  when  Mr.  Faulkner  published 
his  History  of  Kensington  ;  who  then  stated 
that  a  catalogue  was  in  preparation,  and  that 
it  was  his  Royal  Highness’  intention  to  open 
this  library  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  as 
soon  as  the  whole  should  be  properly  arranged. 
The  books  are  deposited  in  six  apartments. 
1.  contains  Roman,  Civil,  English,  and  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Law.  II.  Divinity,  Polemics, 
Bibles,  (of  the  latter,  we  believe,  the  finest 
collection  in  England.)  III.  Dictionaries, 
Grammars,  and  Periodical  works.  IV.  His¬ 
tory.  V.  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  VI. 
Biography.  During  the  London  season,  His 
Royal  Highness,  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  is  accustomed  to  throw  open  his 
splendid  suite  of  rooms  for  reunions  of  persons 
eminent  in  science,  art,  and  literature.* 

North  of  the  Palace  is  a  stately  temple-like 
edifice,  originally  designed  by  Queen  Anne  as 
a  banquetting  house,  which  has  subsequently 
been  used  as  a  conservatory  for  rare  plants. 

The  Green ,  westward  of  the  Palace,  was 
the  military  parade,  while  the  court  was  here; 
and  here  the  royal  standard  was  hoisted  daily. 
Here  are  also  barracks  for  foot  soldiers,  who 
mount  guard  at  the  Palace. 

This  Green  abounds  with  fine  springs,  and 
is  called  in  ancient  records,  “  the  Moor.” 
On  the  west  side  of  this  spot,  now  within 
the  fencing-grounds,  is  the  Conduit  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  a  low  building  with  walls  of 
great  thickness,  the  roof  covered  with  bricks 
instead  of  tiles,  with  four  gable  ends.  The 
interior  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  brickwork  of 
the  period  ;  and,  as  it  was  built  for  the  use 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  when  a  child,  it  must 
be  regarded  with  veneration.  On  this  green 
iikewise  is  the  Water  or  Bell  Tower,  built  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne  by  Sir  John  Vau- 
bough,  for  supplying  the  Palace  with  water. 
About  the  same  period  was  erected  a  low, 
circular,  stone  building,  as  a  summer  recess, 

it*  See  Memoir  of  H.  R,  H.,  Mirror,  vol,  xxiu, 


but  now  converted  into  an  engine-house. 
Near  this  spot  are  the  kitchen-gardens,  which 
extend  northward  ot  the  Palace,  about  twenty 
acres. 

“  Kensington  Gardens,”  par  excellence,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  attempt  to  describe  in  the 
brief  space  we  can  at  present  spare.  Their 
extent  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference. 
Latterly,  many  of  the  trees  have  been  cut 
down,  and  new  walks  struck  out,  for  public 
convenience  and  recreation  ;  a  boon  which 
can  scarcely  be  too  highly  appreciated  by  the 
inhabitants  ol  this  overgrown  brick  and  mor¬ 
tar  metropolis. 

The  prefixed  view  of  the  Palace  was 
sketched  within  the  past  month,  and  conse¬ 
quently  presents  a  feature  of  tire  recent  alter¬ 
ations  in  the  disposal  of  the  grounds. 


EPISTLE 

TO  A  FllIEND  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

“ - -  Tir  yag  TroTaeitToyai  nao\a^ 

Thcuc.  Idyll.  11. 

Have  we  not  roam’d — not  long  ago — 

Where  Medway’s  silv’ry  waters  flow. 

As  calm,  as  tranquil  as  the  stream 
That  murmurs  in  some  poet’s  dream. 

Through  banks  bedeck’d  with  moss  and  flow’ rs. 
The  tribute  of  sweet  summer’s  hours  ? 

Have  we  not  roam’d,  ere  Sol’s  first  ray 
Had  warn’d  the  cock  of  coming  day. 

Through  meadows  fair,  by  quiet  lane. 

To  listen  to  the  lark’s  shrill  strain. 

As,  ere  the  day  had  scarce  begun. 

He  cliaunted  poeans  to  the  sun  ? 

And  in  the  nooutide’s  fiercest  glare. 

Have  we  not  hailed  the  cooliug  air. 

In  idle  mood,  reclining  laid 

Beneath  some  hedge  or  beech-tree’s  shade  ? 

And  when  the  moon,  with  peaceful  light. 

Has  heralded  the  coming  night. 

Have  we  not  heard,  in  woody  vale. 

Thy  plaintive  notes — sweet  nightingale — 
Chaunting  so  wild — with  such  a  thrill. 

Within  the  groves  of  Somerliill.* 

And  when  we  saw  stern  winter  throw. 

O’er  hill  and  dale,  his  garb  of  snow. 

Ours  was  the  walk  on  star-lit  road, 

When  others  would  not  stir  abroad ; 

Ours  the  laugh,  the  toast,  the  song,  ^ 

That  made  no  dreary  night  seem  long  ; 

The  festive  glass — the  hearty  cheer — 

’Tis  e’en  now  echoing  in  my  earl 
And  what,  my  friend,  of  life  like  this, 

Cau  boast  this  vast  metropolis. 

With  all  its  pomp,  its  pride,  its  state, 

(Dull  pleasures  of  the  little  great')? 

How  have  I  long’d  to  break  my  chain, 

Aud  seek  my  ancient  haunts  again — 

Long’d,  ’midst  these  scenes  of  worldly  strife. 

For  the  still  joys  of  country  life. 

Sigh’d,  in  the  dull,  dark  city  pent, 

To  tread  once  more  “  the  hills  of  Kent” — 

Once  more  to  woo  the  ev’niug  breeze 
Beneath  the  shade  of  Penshurst  trees — 

Once  more  to  see  our  “  Rapid”!  glide 
Adowu  sweet  Medway’s  lucid  tide — 

Once  more  to  make  the  woods  and  sky 
Re-echo  back  our  hunting  cry. 

Oh  give  to  Jack,  or  Dick,  or  Tom, 

The  pleasures  of  the  gay  “  at-home,” 

*  Somerliill,  near  Tonbridge,  the  beautiful  seat  of 
James  Alexander,  Esq. 

+  The  name  of  an  eight-oared  galley,  belonging  to 
a  club  on  the  Medway. 
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Miss  S - 's  cards — my  lady’s  rout — 

Colburn’s  new  novel,  last  niglit  out —  * 
Lablache’s  Notes— or  Bulwer’s  Play — • 
The  grand  stand  on  the  Derby  day — 
Prom  joys  like  these  for  ever  free, 

A  country  life  for  me — for  me. 

Your  most  devoted  friend, — A.  P. 


UPTON  COURT. 

[Ok  this  picturesque  retreat,  engraved  in  the 
Mirror,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  392,  Miss  Mitford  gives 
the  following  details  in  the  sketch,  Country 
Lodgings,  in  part  quoted  at  pp.  45 — 61,  of 
the  present  volume.] 

Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  situation 
of  Upton,  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
acclivity,  looking  over  a  rich  and  fertile 
valley  to  a  range  of  woody  hills  ;  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  the  approach  from  Bel- 
ford,  the  road  leading  across  a  common  be¬ 
tween  a  double  row  of  noble  oaks,  the  ground 
on  one  side  sinking  with  the  abruptness  of  a 
north-country  burn,  whilst  a  clear  spring, 
bursting  from  the  hill  side,  made  its  way  to 
the  bottom  between  patches  of  shaggy  under¬ 
wood  and  a  grove  of  smaller  trees ;  a  vine- 
covered  cottage  just  peeping  between  the 
foliage,  and  the  picturesque  outline  of  the 
Court,  with  its  old-fashioned  porch,  its  long 
windows,  and  its  tall,  clustered  chimneys 
towering  in  the  distance.  The  house  itself 
retained  strong  marks  of  former  stateliness, 
especially  in  one  projecting  wing,  too  remote 
from  the  yard  to  be  devoted  to  the  domestic 
purposes  of  the  farmer’s  family.  The  fine 
proportions  of  the  lofty  and  spacious  apart¬ 
ments,  the  rich  mouldings  of  the  ceilings, 
the  carved  chimney-pieces,  and  the  panelled 
walls,  all  attested  the  former  grandeur  of  the 
mansion,  whilst  the  fragments  of  stained 
glass  in  the  windows  of  the  great  gallery,  the 
half-effaced  coat  of  arms  over  the  door-way, 
the  faded  family  portraits,  grim  black-visaged 
knights,  and  pale  shadowy  ladies,  or  the 
reliques  of  mouldering  tapestry  that  fluttered 
against  the  walls,  and,  above  all,  the  secret 
chamber  constructed  for  the  priest’s  hiding- 
place  in  days  of  Protestant  persecution,  for 
in  darker  ages  neither  of  the  dominant 
churches  was  free  from  that  foul  stain, — 
each  of  these  vestiges  of  the  manners  and 
the  history  of  times  long  gone  by  appealed 
to  the  imagination,  and  conspired  to  give  a 
Mrs.  Radcliffe-like,  Castle-of-Udolpho-sort  of 
romance  to  the  manor-house.  Really,  when 
the  wind  swept  through  the  overgrown  espa¬ 
liers  of  that  neglected  but  luxuriant  wilder¬ 
ness,  the  terraced  garden  ;  when  the  screech- 
owl  shrieked  from  the  ivy  which  clustered  up 
one  side  of  the  walls,  “  and  rats  and  mice, 
and  such  small  deer,”  were  playing  their 
pranks  behind  the  wainscot,  it  would  have 
formed  as  pretty  a  locality  for  a  supernatural 
adventure,  as  ever  decayed  hunting-lodge  in 
the  recesses  of  the  Hartz,  or  ruined  fortress 
on  the  castled  Rhine.  Nothing  was  wanting 


but  the  ghost,  and  a  ghost  of  any  taste  would 
have  been  proud  of  such  a  habitation. — Me 
tropolitan. 


RECENT  ASCENT  OF  THE  VAUX- 
HALL  BALLOON  AND  PARACHUTE. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Green’s  account,  ver¬ 
batim,  of  his  ascent  with  Mr.  Spencer,  and 
Mr.  Cocking,  in  his  newly-invented  Para¬ 
chute. 

“  In  consequence  of  the  sad  and  fatal  ca¬ 
tastrophe  which  has  befallen  the  late  Mr. 
Cocking,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  public  the  whole  of  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  my  ascent  with  the  Vauxhall  Balloon, 
taking  up  with  me  Mr.  Cocking  in  his  para¬ 
chute.  The  inflation  commenced  about  twelve 
o’clock,  uuder  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Hutch¬ 
inson,  the  engineer  to  the  London  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  and  was  completed  by  five  o’clock.  Prior 
to  the  parachute  being  attached  to  the  balloon 
I  caused  a  trial  to  be  made  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  buoyancy  of  the  latter 
was  sufficient  to  carry  up  the  former  with 
safety.  The  result  of  this  trial  was,  after 
some  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  ballast, 
of  which  I  was  compelled  to  give  out  about 
650  lb.  in  weight,  had  been  effected  satisfacto¬ 
rily.  The  abandonment  of  this  large  quantity 
of  ballast  I  found  to  be  absolutely  requisite  in 
order  with  safety  to  commence  the  ascent. 
The  balloon  was  then  allowed  gently  to  rise  a 
sufficient  height  to  be  conveyed  over  the  pa¬ 
rachute  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  great  and 
unavoidable  delay  which  was  necessarily 
caused  in  affixing  the  two  machines,  the  gas 
in  the  former  became  very  considerably  con¬ 
densed,  from  a  reduction  of  its  temperature. 
It,  thereupon,  became  a  matter  of  compulsion 
that  I  should  get  rid  of  1 00  lb.  more  of  ballast 
which  I  emptied  out  of  the  bags  through  a 
tube,  constructed  of  canvass,  and  about  50  ft. 
in  length.  The  object  in  having  this  tube  was, 
that  any  ballast  I  might  deem  it  advisable  to 
throw  out  during  our  voyage  should  take  such 
a  course  as  would  entirely  clear  the  broadest 
expanse  of  the  parachute.  The  connexion 
between  the  balloon  and  the  parachute  was  at 
length  completed  by  the  rope  of  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  made  fast  to  the  liberating  iron  by  which 
Mr.  Cocking  was  to  free  himself  from  the 
balloon. 

“  It  is  but  justice  to  myself  I  should 
here  state,  that  I  had  on  several  occasions 
expressed  my  determination  not  to  liberate 
the  parachute  from  the  balloon,  upon  the 
ground,  setting  aside  any  other  considerations, 
that  I  might  select  a  moment  for  the  sever¬ 
ance  when  Mr.  Cocking  was  not  altogether 
prepared  or  ready  for  his  descent,  and  there¬ 
fore  if  any  accident  were  to  accrue  to  him, 
that  I,  of  course,  should  be  regarded  as  the 
responsible  party,  and  the  one  to  whom 
blame  would  naturally  attach. 
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“  Mr.  F.  Gye,  every  thing  being  in  readi¬ 
ness,  about  twenty-five  minutes  to  eight 
o’clock,  gave  the  signal  for  the  whole  of  the 
apparatus  to  be  released  from  its  trammels, 
and  we  instantly  rose  very  steadily,  taking  an 
easterly  course. 

“  Mr.  Cocking  had  always  desired  that  we 
should  ascend  to  an  elevation  of  8,000  ft., 
about  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  at  which  height 
he  proposed  to  detach  himself  from  the  bal¬ 
loon,  and  to  commence  his  descent.  Finding, 
therefore,  that  our  upward  progress  was  very 
slow,  I  requested  Mr.  Spencer  to  discharge 
some  more  ballast,  and  he  accordingly  threw 
the  contents  of  a  bag  weighing  20  lb.,  through 
the  tube  already  named.  This  proving  of 
little  avail,  I  directed  a  second  and  then  a 
third  bagfull  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  same 
means. 

“  At  this  period  we  were  floating  nearly 
over  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  2,000  ft.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  a  portion  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  ballast-tube  became  detached,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  was  caused  by  the  occasional 
swinging  to  and  fro  of  the  parachute.  This 
accident  led  to  the  inconvenience  which  I  had 
foreseen  some  days  before  the  ascent,  and 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  tube,  and  of 
that  of  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  for  us 
to  discharge  the  ballast  without  its  falling 
into  the  parachute. 

“  Our  inability  to  do  this  as  we  were  then 
situated  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Cocking, 
adding  that  under  the  circumstances  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  rise  any  higher  unless  we 
were  to  attempt  to  throw  the  ballast  in  bags 
beyond  the  outerspread  of  his  machine,  a 
course  of  procedure  which  we  considered  to  be 
attended  with  much  danger  to  any  persons 
who  might  chance  to  be  beneath,  but  that  we 
would,  if  he  wished  it,  make  the  experiment 
as  soon  as  we  had  cleared  the  houses.  Mr. 
Cocking  replied  ‘  Very  well,  it  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  ;  if  you  think  I  have  time  to  rise  as 
high  as  I  want,  and  to  descend  before  dark.’ 
I  remarked,  ‘  I  think  you  have;  and  you  will 
then  also  have  a  more  open  country  for  the 
descent.’  We  now  continued  to  glide  along 
guided  by  the  pleasure  of  the  wind  at  nearly 
the  same  elevation  until  we  had  cleared  all 
the  buildings.  During  this  time  Mr.  Spencer 
and  myself  were  busily  engaged  in  dividing 
our  ballast  into’small  parcels,  so  that  we  might 
be  able  to  throw  them  over  without  injury  to 
the  parachute. 

“  As  soon  as  we  found  that  we  had  arrived 
over  the  fields,  and  presuming  that  no  danger 
could  arise  from  the  falling  of  the  ballast,  we 
quickly  began  to  relieve  ourselves  of  that  es¬ 
sential  commodity.  In  doing  this,  our  an¬ 
xiety  respecting  any  of  it  lodging  in  the  pa¬ 
rachute  was  much  relieved  by  fiuding  that 
that  machine  continually  swung  backwards 
and  forwards,  evidently  occasioned  by  the 


operation  of  the  currents  through  which  we 
passed,  so  that  we  were  enabled  without  any 
difficulty  to  cast  away  the  bags  without 
damage  to  the  vehicle  immediately  below  us. 
We  continued  to  discharge  ballast  until  we 
had  lessened  our  quantity  by  fifty  pounds,  in 
addition  to  that  already  sent  over.  The  bal¬ 
loon  now  began  to  rise,  and  soon  entered  a 
tier  of  clouds,  when  we  lost  sight  of  the  earth. 
So  "great,  however,  was  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  parachute  to  this  denser  atmosphere 
that  we  were  again  obliged,  in  order  to  attain 
the  elevation  Mr.  Cocking  pressed  for  (that 
gentleman  considering  that  the  greater  the 
distance  he  had  to  fall,  the  greater  would  be 
the  atmospheric  pressure  under  the  parac- 
chute,  and  therefore  the  easier  his  descent) 
to  rid  ourselves  of  4001b.  more  ballast, 
and  even  then,  we  only  arrived  at  the  height 
of  5,000  feet,  which  is  a  trifle  less  than  a 
mile. 

“We  were  still  3,000  ft.  lower  than  Mr. 
Cocking’s  desired  elevation. 

“  Whilst  these  operations  were  going  on, 
Mr.  Spencer  and  myself  held  a  conversation 
with  our  appended  neighbour  and  friend, 
which  was  entirely  confined  to  the  progress 
we  were  making  upwards,  Mr.  Cocking  ma¬ 
nifesting  much  anxiety,  and  wishing  to  be 
informed  how  we  were  rising,  requesting  to 
know  when  every  additional  elevation  of  500 
feet  was  accomplished. 

“  As  soon  as  we  bad  attained  the  height 
of  5,000  ft.  I  told  him  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  get  up  as  high  as  he  desired 
in  sufficient  time  for  him  to  descend  by  the 
light  of  day.  Upon  this  Mr.  Cocking  said 
‘  Then  I  shall  very  soon  leave  you ;  but  tell 
me  where  about  I  am  ?’  Mr.  Spencer,  who 
had  a  few  minutes  before  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  earth,  answered,  ‘  We  appear  to  be  on 
a  level  with  Greenwich.’  I  then  asked  him 
if  he  felt  himself  quite  comfortable,  and 
whether  he  found  that  the  practical  trial  bore 
out  the  calculations  he  had  made  ?’  Mr. 
Cocking  replied,  ‘Yes;  I  never  felt  more 
comfortable  or  more  delighted  in  my  life.’ 
Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Cocking  said,  ‘  Well, 
now  I  think  I  shall  leave  you.’  I  answered, 
‘  I  wish  you  a  very  good  night  and  a  safe 
descent,  if  you  are  determined  to  make  it,  and 
not  to  use  the  tackle.’ 

“  I  should  here  observe,  that  with  an 
anxiety  to  prevent  any  accident  arising  in  the 
event  of  the  violence  of  the  wind  rendering  it 
impossible  for  a  descent  to  be  attempted,  an 
apparatus  had  been  constructed  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  F.  Gye,  to  afford  us  the  facility 
of  assisting  Mr.  Cocking  to  haul  himself  up 
into  the  car  of  the  balloon,  and  that  this  is  the 
tackle  to  which  I  thus  alluded. 

“  Mr.  Cocking  to  this  question  made  no 
other  reply  than,  ‘  Good  night,  Spencer;  good 
night,  Green.’ 

“  At  this  instant  I  desired  Mr.  Spencer  to 
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fake  fast  hold  of  the  ropes,  and  like  myself  to 
crouch  down  in  the  car.  In  consequence  of 
being  compelled  to  keep  hold  of  the  valve 
line,  of  course  I  had  but  one  hand  which  was 
available  for  the  purposes  of  safety.  With 
that  hand,  fortunately,  in  the  perilous  situation 
into  which  we  were  speedily  thrown,  I  was 
able  to  maintain  my  position. 

“  Scarcely  were  these  words  uttered  before 
we  felt  a  slight  jerk  upon  the  liberating  iron, 
but  quickly  discovered,  from  not  having 
changed  our  elevation,  that  Mr.  Cocking  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  free  himself.  Another 
but  more  powerful  jerk  ensued,  and  in  an  in¬ 
stant  the  balloon  shot  upwards  with  the  velo¬ 
city  of  a  skyrocket. 

“  The  effect  upon  us  at  this  moment  is  al¬ 
most  beyond  description.  The  immense  ma¬ 
chine  which  suspended  us  between  ‘  heaven 
and  earth/  whilst  it  appeared  to  be  forced 
upwards  with  terrific  violence  and  rapidity 
through  unknown  and  untravelled  regions, 
amidst  the  howlings  of  a  fearful  hurricane, 
rolled  about  as  though  revelling  in  a  freedom 
for  which  it  had  long  struggled,  but  of  which 
until  that  moment  it  had  been  kept  in  abso¬ 
lute  ignorance.  It  at  length,  as  if  somewhat 
fatigued  by  its  exertions,  gradually  assumed 
the  motions  of  a  snake  working  its  way  with 
astonishing  speed  towards  a  given  object. 
During  this  frightful  operation,  the  gas  was 
rushing  in  torrents  from  the  upper  and  lower 
valves,  but  more  particularly  from  the  latter, 
as  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  through 
which  we  were  forcing  our  progress  pressed 
so  heavily  on  the  valve  at  the  top  of  the  bal¬ 
loon  as  to  admit  of  comparatively  but  a  small 
escape  by  that  aperture. 

“  At  this  juncture,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
application  to  our  mouths  of  two  pipes  leading 
into  an  air  bag  with  which  we  had  furnished 
ourselves  previous  to  starting,  we  must  within 
a  minute  have  been  suffocated,  and  so,  but  by 
different  means,  have  shared  the  melancholy 
fate  of  our  friend. 

“  This  bag  was  formed  of  silk,  sufficiently 
capacious  to  contain  100  gallons  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  air.  Prior  to  our  ascent  the  bag  was 
inflated,  with  the  assistance  of  a  pair  of  bel¬ 
lows,  with  fifty  gallons  of  air,  so  allowing  for 
any  expansion  which  might  be  produced  in 
the  upper  regions.  Into  one  end  of  this  bag 
were  introduced  two  flexible  tubes,  and  the 
moment  we  felt  ourselves  to  be  going  up,  in 
the  manner  just  described,  Mr.  Spencer,  as 
well  as  myself  placed  either  of  them  in  our 
mouths.  By  this  simple  contrivance  we  pre¬ 
served  ourselves  from  instantaneous  suffocation 
a  result  which  must  have  ensued  from  the 
apparently  endless  volume  of  gas  with  which 
the  car  was  enveloped.  The  gas,  notwith- 
standing  all  our  precautions,  from  the  violence 
of  its  operation  on  the  human  frame,  almost 
immediately  deprived  us  of  sight,  and  we 
were  both,  as  far  as  our  visionary  powers  were 


concerned,  in  a  stale  of  total  darknes  for  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  minutes. 

“  As  soon  as  we  had  partially  regained  the 
use  of  our  eyes,  and  had  somewhat  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  awful  scene  into  which 
from  the  circumstances,  we  had  been  plunged, 
our  first  attention  was  directed  to  the  baro¬ 
meter.  I  soon  discovered  that  my  powers 
had  not  sufficiently  returned  to  enable  me  to 
see  the  mercury,  but  Mr.  Spencer  found  that 
it  stood  at  13*20,  giving  an  elevation  of 
23,384  feet,  or  about  four  miles  and  a  quarter. 

“  I  do  not  conceive,  from  the  length  of  time 
I  had  been  liberating  the  gas,  that  this  was 
anything  like  our  greatest  altitude,  for  we 
were  evidently  effecting  a  rapid  descent. 
This  impression  is  corroborated  by  a  rough 
calculation,  which  leads  me  to  believe,  know¬ 
ing  the  customary  rate  at  which  the  gas 
makes  its  escape,  taken  in  consideration  in 
conjunction  with  the  length  of  time  I  had 
been  pulling  the  valve-line,  that  we  had  lost 
at  least  30,000  feet  of  gas,  or  180,000  gallons, 
a  total  of  5,000  feet  more  than  my  own  bal¬ 
loon  will  contain. 

“It  maybe  regarded  as  somewhat  surpris¬ 
ing  that  not  a  larger  quantity  had  evaporated, 
especially  when  the  size  of  the  valves  are 
considered,  that  at  the  top  being  nearly  three 
feet  in  diameter,  whilst  the  one  at  the  neck 
of  the  balloon  is  upwards  of  two  feet.  The 
reason,  however,  is  easily  pointed  out.  The 
extreme  rapidity  with  which  we  ascended, 
coupled  with  the  consequent  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  upper  part  of  the  machine, 
necessarily  prevented  much  escape  from  the 
top  valve.  The  same  cause  also  forced  an 
extraordinary  emission  from  the  opening  at 
the  neck,  and  1  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  had 
it  not  fortuitously  happened  that  the  proprie¬ 
tors  permitted  this  latter  valve  to  be  increased 
from  18  to  25  inches  in  diameter,  that  the 
balloon  must  have  burst  and  my  companion 
as  well  as  myself  been  hurled  headlong  into 
eternity. 

“As  I  have  stated,  we  were  now  rapidly  on 
the  descent,  having  got  rid  of  all  the  unusual 
annoyances  to  which  I  have  referred  ;  and 
finding  that  we  were  proceeding  downwards 
with  the  ordinary  calmness  and  steadiness, 
although  with  much  speed,  we  hastened  to 
empty  two  tin  vessels  of  water  which  we  had 
taken  up  for  the  purpose,  and  to  charge  them 
with  the  atmospheric  air  through  which  we 
were  then  descending.  Our  desire  was  to 
effect  this  object  at  our  greatest  altitude,  but 
from  the  circumstances  which  I  have  de¬ 
tailed  we  were  unable  to  accomplish  that 
end,  and  when  the  vessels  were  filled,  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  had  ascended  to 
17*50,  or  an  elevation  of  16,632  feet,  about 
three  miles. 

“  When  we  had  accomplished  this  matter, 
finding  ourselves  suffering  severely  from 
cold,  we  referred  to  the  thermometer,  which 
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stood  at  28,  four  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point. 

“  We  were  at  this  period  'apparently  about 
two  miles  and  a-half  above  a  dense  mountain 
of  clouds,  which  presented  the  appearance  of 
impenetrable  masses  of  dark  marble,  whilst 
all  around  us  was  shed  the  brilliant  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  We  continued  to  descend 
with  great  rapidity,  and  as  we  approached 
the  clouds  that  velocity  considerably  increased. 
At  this  time  so  large  had  been  our  loss  of 
gas  that  the  balloon,  instead  of  presenting  to 
our  sight  its  customary  rotund  and  widely- 
expanded  form,  now  merely  looked  like  a 
comparatively  small  parachute,  or  half  dome, 
without  any  aperture  in  its  centre.  We  had 
parted  with  at  least  one-third  of  our  gas,  and 
were  as  far  beneath  the  balloon  itself  as  50  or 
60  feet. 

“  Recollecting  the  late  hour  at  which  we 
quitted  Vauxhall,  I  now  began  to  be  anxious 
about  the  time,  and  on  applying  to  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer,  ascertained  that  it  wanted  not  more  than 
a  quarter  to  nine  o’clock.  From  this  I  was 
aware,  notwithstanding  in  our  then  position 
we  were  blessed  with  a  magnificent  light, 
that  on  emerging  below  from  the  clouds 
darkness  would  have  assumed  her  sable  hue 
over  the  earth,  and  that  we  should  have  much 
difficulty,  therefore,  in  ascertaining  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  country,  supposing  us  to 
be  over  the  land,  on  which  we  must  effect 
our  final  descent.  I,  consequently,  became 
extremely  anxious  to  make  our  way  through 
the  clouds  as  quickly  as  possible,  which 
having  done  we  proceeded,  until  we  had 
reached  within  some  300  feet  of  the  ground, 
when  we  found  it  requisite,  from  our  inability 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
whole  country  beneath  us  offering  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  thick  woods,  to  cast  out  every  article 
of  ballast  and  movable  matters,  even  to  ropes 
and  empty  ballast-bags,  in  order  to  prevent  us 
from  coming  in  contact  with  what  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  trees.  After  calling  out  for  some 
time,  and  hanging  out  the  grapnel,  we  heard 
voices  in  reply,  and  the  parties  speedily  drew 
us  to  a  safe  place  of  landing,  which  proved  to 
be  close  to  the  village  of  Offham,  near  Town 
Mailing,  seven  miles  west  of  Maidstone,  and 
28  from  London. 

(i  The  balloon  was  packed,  and  conveyed  in 
a  cart  to  Town  Mailing,  where  we  were  most 
hospitably  treated  and  provided  with  beds  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Money,  who,  singular  to  relate, 
informed  me  that  he  is  the  son  of  Major 
Money,  the  aeronaut,  who,  on  the  23rd  of 
July,  1785,  ascended  from  Norwich,  and  fell 
into  the  sea  20  miles  off  Lowestoff. 

"  At  half-past  ten  o’clock  this  morning  we 
quitted  Town  Mailing,  and  it  was  not  until 
our  arrival  at  Wrotham,  at  which  place  I 
inquired  whether  they  had  heard  where  Mr. 
Cocking  had  descended,  that  I  became  ac¬ 


quainted  with  the  unexpected  and  melan¬ 
choly  result  of  his  experiment. 

u  I  trust  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say,  how 
deeply  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  myself 
were  harrowed  up  by  the  sad  intelligence 
thus  conveyed  to  us. 

“  It  is  only  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Cocking  I 
should  add,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  our 
voyage,  up  to  the  moment  when  he  released 
himself  from  the  balloon,  he  displayed  the 
greatest  courage  and  fortitude,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  features,  and  the  light  and  joyous, 
although  earnest  way,  in  which  he  made  his 
inquiries  and  conversed  with  us,  manifested 
his  great  satisfaction  that  at  length  a  theory 
to  which  he  had  devoted  the  last  25  years  of 
his  life  was  about  to  be  triumphantly  put 
to  the  test. 

“  We  were  up  about  oue  hour  and  twenty 
minutes. 

“  Individually  my  opinion  was,  that  having 
withstood  the  difficulties  and  severe  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  in  its  ascent  Mr.  Cocking’s 
parachute  would  accomplish  its  descent  with 
perfect  safety.” 

The  further  details  of  this  melancholy 
catastrophe  as  given  in  evidence  at  the 
Inquest,  held  on  the  body  of  the  aeronaut, 
have  been  published  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  day.  The  most  important  testimony  is 
that  of  Professor  Airy  and  Mr.  Monck 
Mason.  The  Professor  described  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  parachute,  and  went  into  a 
scientific  argument  to  prove  that  it  could  not 
possibly  have  resisted  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  in  its  descent.  Mr.  Mason 
considered  “  whether  the  machine  had 
broken  in  its  descent  or  not,  the  main  result 
would  have  been  the  same  ;  the  insufficiency 
of  the  parachute  to  support  the  individual 
within  the  limits  of  velocity  required  by 
nature  for  the  preservation  of  life,  being  the 
real  cause  of  the  catastrophe.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  verdict  of  the  jury : — “  We  find 
that  the  deceased,  Robert  Cocking,  came  to 
his  death  casually  and  by  misfortune,  in 
consequence  of  serious  injuries  which  he 
received  from  a  fall  in  a  parachute  of  his  own 
invention  and  contrivance,  which  was  ap¬ 
pended  to  a  balloon ;  and  we  further  find 
that  the  parachute  as  ‘  moving  ’  towards  his 
death  is  deodand,  and  forfeited  to  our  sove¬ 
reign  lady  the  Queen.”] 


A  NIGHT  THOUGHT. 

The  night  is  fittest  season  for  reflection. 
Fatigu’d  with  all  the  petty  cares  of  life. 

The  miud  at  eve  seeks  out  a  resting-place  ; 
Rejects  the  lures  of  pomp  ;  regards  not  pow’r ; 
Looks  scornfully  on  paths  itself  had  trod. 

Ere  time  had  shown  how  futile  was  their  end  ; 
And  fain  would  penetrate  the  ihist,  futurity — 
Gaze,  e’eu  though  darkly,  on  the  great  Beyond, 
And  seek  a  point  on  which  to  rest  its  hopes. — G. 
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(Head  dresses,  from  Tapestry,  temp.  Henry  VIII.) 


jHamurl  aufc  Customs. 

FEMALE  HEAD-DRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

We  resume,  from  page  392  of  our  volume 
xxix.,  the  very  amusing  paper  upon  this 
portion  of  British  costume. 

Before  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  a  kind  of 
dress  was  worn  formed  at  the  top  of  the 
head  like  the  ridge  of  a  roof,  and  continuing 
down  each  side  of  the  face,  as  in  the  portrait 
of  Margaret  Countess  of  Richmond  and 
Derby;  and  also  in  that  of  Anne  Duchess  of 
Exeter,  sister  of  Edward  IV. 

In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  the 
head-dress  assumed  a  different  character, 
having  long  lappets,  or  ear-piece,  hanging 
down  on  each  side  of  the  face,  and  extending 
below  the  shoulders.  The  lappets  were, 
however,  sometimes  made  narrow  at  the 
temples  and  broad  below  the  shoulders. 

The  subject  of  the  Engraving  is  from  some 
old  tapestry  of  the  date  of  Henry  VIII., 
giving  the  details  of  the  ornaments,  as  jewels, 
drops,  and  spangles.  The  lappets  were 
sometimes  made  of  dark  velvet,  and  studded 
with  pearls  and  jewels,  when  the  effect  must 
have  been  truly  superb.  The  ancient  tapes¬ 
try  whence  this  curious  illustration  has  been 
copied,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Repton, 
the  author  of  the  ingenious  inquiry  in  the 
Archceologia. 

(To  be  continued.') 


CIj t  public  journals. 

GOOD  TALKERS. 

No  man  since  Sheridan  has  actually  been  a 
good  converser.  A  mere  man  of  anecdote 


may  be  amusing,  but  he  is  not  a  good  con¬ 
verser,  he  is  a  walking  jest-book,  an  edition 
of  Joe  Millar  in  coat  and  breeches ;  a  reciter 
of  scraps  out  of  Dryden  or  Pope,  with  now 
and  then  a  stanza  from  Byron,  to  show  that 
he  has  not  grown  too  old  for  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration,  is  not  a  good  converser,  but  a  walking 
commonplace  book,  a  mutilated  copy  of  “  the 
elegant  extracts.”  A  repeater  of  the  remi¬ 
niscences  of  the  last  century  who  plagues  the 
table  still  with  newspaper  paragraphs,  new 
fifty  years  ago,  assumes  a  superiority  for 
having  lived  in  the  days  of  the  departed 
great,  though  he  lived  no  more  connected 
with  them  than  a  rat  in  one  of  their  stables  ; 
the  man  who  rises  in  his  chair,  and  settles 
all  questions  by,  “  Sir,  I  saw  Mr.  Fox,  nay; 
saw  him  frequently  ;  he  was  a  short  man, 
with  a  round  stomach  and  a  large  head  ;  I 
heard  him  speak,  sir,  and  I  shall  never  hear 
such  eloquence  again,  though  the  one-half  of 
his  speech  was  lost  in  his  own  sputtering, 
and  the  other  half  in  the  applause  of  the 
house.”  This  reminiscent  is  not  a  good 
converser,  but  a  walking  turnpike,  through 
which  the  great  and  little  pass  alike,  and 
leave  nothing  but  halfpenny  tickets  behind. 
But  incomparably  the  most  alarming  of  the 
whole  tribe,  the  bore  par  excellence ,  is  the 
academic,  whose  life,  between  the  college  and 
the  churchyard,  seems  to  be  one  great  gulf, 
the  world  a  nonentity,  and  no  image  in  his 
mind  but  the  absurdities  of  some  head  of  a 
college,  dead,  &c.,  fifty  years  ago,  and  as 
obscure  in  his  life  as  ever  he  was  in  his 
grave.  The  quoter  of  Horace,  to  prove  that 
a  venison-pasty  is  not  a  plum-pudding,  deli¬ 
berately  talking  Aristotle  over  his  sherry,  and 
in  his  moments  of  confidence  mouthing  tho 
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first  half  dozen  lines  of  the  Iliad ;  this  man 
is  not  a  good  converser,  hut  a  public  nuisance, 
and  ought  to  be  extinguished  by  petition  to 
the  two  houses  of  the  legislature ;  he  is  a  fly 
leaf  of  Lilly’s  Grammar,  scratched  over  with 
the  autographs  of  booby  scholarship. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  an  ambitious 
converser,  and  therefore  not  a  good  one.  He 
overdid  his  work,  had  a  prodigious  memory, 
with  prodigious  quotations,  ticketed  like  an 
attorney’s  pigeon-holes,  and  between  long 
recitations  from  Dryden,  and  forgotten  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Edinburgh  Review ,  was  among 
the  most  innocent  and  intolerable  men  of  his 
time.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  clever  in  all 
things,  and  therefore  in  conversation.  All  his 
recollections  were  Scottish,  and  though  amu¬ 
sing  and  characteristic,  Englishmen  were  but 
slowly  brought  to  give  up  their  souls  to  the 
memories  of  the  Hopes,  the  Blairs,  and  Mac¬ 
kenzies  of  Auld  Reekie.  Yet  there  was  a 
perpetual  animation  about  Sir  Walter,  a  rea¬ 
diness  to  be  happy,  and  make  everybody  else 
happy  ;  an  absence  of  all  discoverable  sense 
of  self,  and  a  kind  of  conversational  goodwill 
to  all  round  the  table,  that  made  him  always 
pleasing.  He  had  the  true  conversational 
temper.  No  affectation  of  superiority,  no 
harshness  of  remark,  no  severity  in  looking  at 
men  or  times,  no  occasional  sullenness.  He 
was  always  in  the  vein,  and  never  without 
some  pleasant  anecdote,  just  of  the  right 
length,  and  just  odd  enough  to  amuse.  It  is 
a  thousand  pities  that  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  he  did  not  write  his  Recollections. 
It  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  amusing 
pieces  of  nature  and  eccentricity  in  the 
world.  But  he  was  no  wit.  His  pleasantries 
were  of  the  memory,  and  except  by  the 
quaintness  which  seems  to  be  impressed  on 
the  Scottish  idiom,  and  the  dry  humour, 
which  seems  equally  national,  he  seldom 
<£  set  the  table  in  a  roar.” 

The  Marquis  Wellesley  would  be  a  good 
converser,  except  for  the  misfortune  of  his 
having  gone  to  Eton.  The  “  fifth  form  ” 
rises  before  him  as  the  Weird  Sisters  before 
Macbeth.  It  perpetually  molests,  mystifies, 
and  masters  him.  He  quotes  all  through 
his  waking  hours.  If  he  drops  asleep,  which 
he  does  of  late,  in  the  best  company,  he 
slides  from  a  discussion  on  Perigord  pie  into 
a  sarcasm  from  Juvenal,  or  an  episode  from 
Silius  Italicus.  His  waking  hours  are  ren¬ 
dered  unhappy  to  himself  and  mankind  by 
alternate  citations  from  Martial  and  the 
“  Marattah  war.”  But,  of  all  men,  living 
or  dead,  Sheridan  was  the  best  converser. 
Poor  Richard  !  poor,  indeed  !  thy  life  was  an 
old  “  almanack,”  a  catalogue  of  sunrises  and 
sunsets,  fasts  and  feasts,  and  all  not  worth  a 
penny  when  the  year  was  done.  *  *  He 

was  the  wit  of  wits  after  all ;  and  the  depart¬ 
ing  genius  of  conversation,  crushing  together 
the  bones  and  brains  of  all  the  conversationists 


before  or  since,  ought  to  build  a  monument  of 
them  over  the  spot  where  this  pleasant  and 
unhappy,  powerful  avid  feeble,  brilliant  and 
extinguished  luminary  of  the  table,  the  Com¬ 
mons,  and  the  stage,  is  wedded  to  the  worm. 

Sheridan,  too,  had  his  conversational  faults. 
“  Nemo  omnibus  horisN  Which,  being 
interpreted,  is,  no  one  can  be  always  telling 
the  best  stories,  and  saying  the  most  spark¬ 
ling  things  in  the  world.  He  was  uneven. 
He  was  either  all  cloud  or  all  sunshine.  But 
from  the  cloud  sometimes  shot  a  flash  that 
was  more  brilliant  than  all  sunshine. —  [From 
the  shrewd  and  entertaining  JVorld  we  Live 
in, — Blackwood’s  Magazine. ] 


THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 

[We  proceed  from  page  61,  with  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  racy  humour  of  this  charming 
work.] 

Puns. 

u  Puns  I  have  not  made  many,  (nor  punch 
much)  since  the  date  of  my  last ;  one  I  can¬ 
not  help  relating.  A  constable  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral  was  telling  me  that  eight  people 
dined  at  the  top  of  the  spire  of  the  cathedral, 
upon  which  I  remarked,  that  they  must  be 
very  sharp  set.  But  in  general  I  cultivate 
the  reasoning  part  of  my  mind  more  than  the 
imaginative.  I  am  stuffed  out  so  with  eating 
turkey  for  dinner,  and  another  turkey  for  sup¬ 
per  yesterday  (Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Turkey 
in  Asia,)  that  I  can’t  jog  on.  It  is  New- 
year  here.  That  is,  it  was  New-year  half-a- 
year  back,  when  I  was  writing  this.  Nothing 
puzzles  me  more  than  time  and  space,  anil 
yet  nothing  puzzles  me  less,  for  I  never  think 
about  them.  The  Persian  ambassador  is  the 
principal  thing  talked  of  now.  I  sent  some 
people  to  see  him  worship  the  sun  on  Prim¬ 
rose-hill,  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning, 
28th  November;  but  he  did  not  come,  which 
makes  me  think  the  old  fire-worshippers  are 
a  sect  almost  extinct  in  Persia.  The  Persian 
ambassador’s  name  is  Shaw  Ali  Mirza.  The 
common  people  call  him  Shaw  nonsense. 

Mr.  Talfourds  Recollections  of  Lamb. 

Methinks  I  see  him  before  me  now,  as  he 
appeared  then,  and  as  he  continued,  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  alteration  to  me, 
during  the  twenty  years  of  intimacy  which 
followed,  and  were  closed  by  his  death.  A 
light  frame,  so  fragile,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a 
breath  would  overthrow  it,  clad  in  clerk-like 
black,  was  surmounted  by  a  head  of  form  and 
expression  the  most  noble  and  sweet.  His 
black  hair  curled  crisply  about  an  expanded 
forehead  ;  his  eyes,  softly  brown,  twinkled 
with  varying  expression,  though  the  prevalent 
feeling  was  sad ;  and  the  nose  slightly  curved, 
and  delicately  carved  at  the  nostril,  with  the 
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lower  outline  of  the  face  regularly  oval,  com¬ 
pleted  a  head  which  was  finely  placed  on  the 
shoulders,  and  gave  importance,  and  even  dig¬ 
nity,  to  a  diminutive  and  shadowy  stem. 
Who  shall  describe  his  countenance — catch 
its  quivering  sweetness — and  fix  it  for  ever  in 
words?  There  are  none,  alas!  to  answer  the 
vain  desire  of  friendship.  Deep  thought, 
striving  with  humour  ;  the  lines  of  suffering 
wreathed  into  cordial  mirth  ;  and  a  smile  of 
painful  sweetness,  present  an  image  to  the 
mind  it  can  as  little  describe  as  lose.  His 
personal  appearance  and  manner  are  not  un¬ 
fitly  characterized  by  what  he  himself  says  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Manning  of  Braham — 
u  a  compound  of  the  Jew,  the  gentleman,  and 
the  angel.” 

The  years  which  Lamb  passed  in  his 
chambers  in  Inner  Temple-lane  were,  perhaps, 
the  happiest  of  his  life.  His  salary  was  con¬ 
siderably  augmented,  his  fame  as  an  author 
was  rapidly  extending  ;  he  resided  near  the 
spot  which  he  best  loved;  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  .motley  group  of  attached  friends,  some 
of  them  men  of  rarest  parts,  and  all  strongly 
attached  to  him  and  to  his  sister.  Here  the 
glory  of  his  Wednesday  nights  shone  forth  in 
its  greatest  lustre.  If  you  did  not  meet  there 
the  favourites  of  fortune ;  authors  whose 
works  bore  the  highest  price  in  Paternostor- 
row,aiid  who  glittered  in  the  circles  of  fashion ; 
you  might  find  those  who  had  thought  most 
deeply  ;  felt  most  keenly ;  and  were  destined 
to  produce  the  most  lasting  influences  on  the 
literature  and  manners  of  the  age.  There 
Hazlitt,  sometimes  kindling  into  fierce  passion 
at  any  mention  of  the  great  reverses  of  his 
idol  Napoleon,  at  other  times  bashfully  enun¬ 
ciated  the  finest  criticisms  on  art ;  or  dwelt 
with  genial  iteration  on  a  passage  in  Chaucer; 
or,  fresh  from  the  theatre,  expatiated  on  some 
new  instance  of  energy  in  Kean,  or  reluct¬ 
antly  conceded  a  greatness  to  Kemble  ;  or 
detected  some  popular  fallacy  with  the  fairest 
and  the  subtlest  reasoning.  There  Godwin, 
as  he  played  his  quiet  rubber,  or  benignantly 
joined  in  the  gossip  of  the  day,  sat  an  object 
of  curiosity  and  wonder  to  the  stranger,  who 
had  been  at  one  time  shocked  or  charmed 
with  his  high  speculation,  and  at  another 
awe-struck  by  the  force  and  graphic  power  of 
his  novels.  There  Coleridge  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  took  his  seat ; — and  then  the 
genial  hubbub  of  voices  was  still ;  critics, 
philosophers,  and  poets,  were  contented  to 
listen;  and  toil-worn  lawyers,  clerks  from  the 
India  House,  and  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  grew  romantic  while  he  spoke. 
Lamb  used  to  say  that  he  was  inferior  then 
to  what  he  had  been  in  his  youth ;  but  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it ;  at  least  there  is  nothing 
in  his  early  writing  which  gives  any  idea  of 
the  richness  of  his  mind  so  lavishly  poured 
out  at  this  time  in  his  happiest  moods.  Al¬ 
though  he  looked  much  older  than  he  was, 


his  hair  being  silvered  all  over,  and  his  person 
tending  to  corpulency,  there  was  about  him 
no  trace  of  bodily  sickness  or  mental  decay, 
but  rather  an  air  of  voluptuous  repose.  His 
benignity  of  manner  placed  his  auditors  en¬ 
tirely  at  their  ease;  and  inclined  them  to 
listen  delighted  to  the  sweet,  low  tone  in 
which  he  began  to  discourse  on  some  high 
theme.  Whether  he  had  won  for  his  greedy 
listener  only  some  raw  lad,  or  charmed  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  beauty,  rank,  and  wit,  who  hung 
breathless  on  his  words,  he  talked  with  equal 
eloquence ;  for  his  subject,  not  his  audience, 
inspired  him.  At  first  his  tones  were  con¬ 
versational  ;  he  seemed  to  dally  with  the 
shallows  of  the  subject  and  with  fantastic 
images  which  bordered  it ;  but  gradually  the 
thought  grew  deeper,  and  the  voice  deepened 
with  the  thought;  the  stream  gathering 
strength,  seemed  to  bear  along  with  it  all 
things  which  opposed  its  progress,  and  blended 
them  with  its  current ;  and  stretching  away 
among  regions  tinted  with  ethereal  colours, 
was  lost  at  airy  distance  in  the  horizon  of 
fancy.  His  hearers  were  unable  to  grasp  his 
theories,  which  were  indeed  too  vast  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  longest  conversation;  but 
they  perceived  noble  images,  generous  sug¬ 
gestions,  affecting  pictures  of  virtue,  which 
enriched  their  minds  and  nurtured  their  best 
affections.  Coleridge  was  sometimes  induced 
to  recite  portions  of  “  Christabel,”  then  en¬ 
shrined  in  manuscript  from  eyes  profane,  and 
gave  a  bewitching  effect  to  its  wizard  lines. 
But  more  peculiar  in  its  beauty  than  this  was 
his  recitation  of  Kubla  Khan.  As  he  re¬ 
peated  the  passage — 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 

In  a  vision  once  I  saw : 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid. 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played. 

Singing  of  Mont  Abora  ! 

his  voice  seemed  to  mount,  and  melt  into  air, 
as  the  images  grew  more  visionary,  and  the 
suggested  associations  more  remote.  He 
usually  met  opposition  by  conceding  the  point 
to  the  objector,  and  then  went  on  with  his 
high  argument  as  if  it  had  never  been  raised : 
thus  satisfying  his  antagonist,  himself,  and 
all  who  heard  him  ;  none  of  whom  desired  to 
hear  his  discourse  frittered  into  points,  or 
displaced  by  the  near  encounter  even  of  the 
most  brilliant  wits.  The  first  time  I  met  him, 
which  was  on  one  of  those  Wednesday  even¬ 
ings,  we  quitted  the  party  together  between 
one  and  two  in  the  morning ;  Coleridge  took 
my  arm,  and  led  me  nothing  loath,  at  a  very 
gentle  pace  to  his  lodgings,  at  the  Gloucester 
Coffee-house,  pouring  into  my  ear  the  whole 
way  an  argument  by  which  he  sought  to  re¬ 
concile  the  doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Free¬ 
will,  winding  on  through  a  golden  maze  of 
exquisite  illustration;  but  finding  no  end,  ex¬ 
cept  with  the  termination  of  that  (to  me) 
enchanted  walk.  He  was  only  then  on  the 
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threshold  of  the  Temple  of  Truth,  into  which 
his  genius  darted  its  quivering  and  uncertain 
rays,  hut  which  he  promised  shortly  to  light 
up  with  unbroken  lustre.  u  I  understood  a 
beauty  in  the  words,  but  not  the  words — 

"  And  when  the  stream  of  sound. 

Which  overflow’d  the  soul,  had  passed  away, 

A  consciousness  surviv’d  that  it  had  left. 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  gentle  thoughts. 

Which  cannot  die,  and  will  not  be  destroyed.” 

Men  of  “  great  mark  and  likelihood  ” — at¬ 
tended  those  delightful  suppers,  where  the 
utmost  freedom  prevailed — including  politi¬ 
cians  of  every  grade,  from  Godwin  up  to  the 
editor  of  the  “  New  Times.” 

Hazlitt  has  alluded  con  amove  to  these 
meetings  in  his  Essay  “  On  the  Conversation 
of  Authors,”  and  has  reported  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  discussions  which  graced  them  in 
his  Essay  “  On  Persons  one  would  wish  to 
have  seen,”  published  by  his  son,  in  the  two 
volumes  of  his  remains,  which  with  so  affec¬ 
tionate  a  care  he  has  given  to  the  world.  In 
this  was  a  fine  touch  of  Lamb's  pious  feeling, 
breaking  through  his  fancies  and  his  humours, 
which  Hazlitt  has  recorded,  but  which  cannot 
he  duly  appreciated,  except  by  those  who 
can  recall  to  memory  the  suffused  eye  and 
quivering  lip  vith  which  he  stammered  out  a 
reference  to  the  name  which  he  would  not 
utter.  “  There  is  only  one  other  person  I 
can  ever  think  of  after  this,”  said  he.  “If 
Shakspere  was  to  come  into  the  room,  we 
should  all  rise  to  meet  him;  but  if  That 
Person  were  to  come  into  it,  we  should  all 
fall  down  fand  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment.” 

Lamb  in  Great  Rus sell-street. 

TO  MISS  WORDSWOR1H. 

“  Dear  Miss  Wordsworth, — Here  we  are, 
transplanted  from  our  native  soil.  I  thought 
we  never  could  have  been  torn  up  from  the 
Temple.  Indeed  it  was  an  ugly  wrench,  but 
like  a  tooth,  now  ’tis  out,  and  I  am  easy. 
We  never  can  strike  root  so  deep  in  any  other 
ground.  This,  where  we  are,  is  a  light  bit  of 
gardeners  mould,  and  if  they  take  us  up  from 
it,  it  will  cost  no  blood  and  groans,  like  man¬ 
drakes  pulled  up.  We  are  in  the  individual 
spot  I  like  best,  in  all  this  great  city.  The 
theatres,  with  all  their  noises.  Covent 
Garden,  dearer  to  me  than  any  gardens 
of  Alcinous,  where  we  are  morally  sure  of 
the  earliest  peas  and  ’sparagus.  Bow-street, 
where  the  thieves  are  examined,  within  a  few 
yards  of  us.  Mary  had  not  been  here  four- 
and-twenty  hours  before  she  saw  a  thief. 
She  sits  at  the  window  working  ;  and  casu¬ 
ally  throwing  out  her  eyes,  she  sees  a  con¬ 
course  of  people  coming  this  way,  with  a 
constable  to  conduct  the  solemnity.  These 

incidents  agreeably  diversify  a  female  life. 

*  *  #  *  * 

“  Mary  has  brought  her  part  of  this  letter 
to  an  orthodox  and  loving  conclusion,  which 


is  very  well,  for  I  have  no  room  for  pansies 
and  remembrances.  What  a  nice  holiday  I 
got  on  Wednesday  by  favour  of  a  princess 
dying  ! 

*<  ^  l 

“  Roast  Pig 

The  following  letter,  containing  the  germ 
of  the  well-known  “  Dissertation  on  Roast 
Pig,”  was  addressed  to  Coleridge,  who  had 
received  a  pig  as  a  present,  and  attributed  it 
erroneously  to  Lamb. 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

“  Dear  C. — It  gives  me  great  satisfaction 
to  hear  that  the  pig  turned  out  so  well — they 
are  interesting  creatures  at  a  certain  age — 
what  a  pity  such  tuds  should  blow  out  into 
the  maturity  of  rank  bacon  !  You  had  all 
some  of  the  cracklin — and  brain  sauce — did 
you  remember  to  rub  it  with  butter,  and 
gently  dredge  it  a  little,  just  before  the  crisis? 
Did  the  eyes  come  away  kindly,  with  no 
QEdipean  avulsion  ?  Was  the  crackling  the 
colour  of  the  ripe  pomegranate  ?  Had  you 
no  cursed  compliment  of  boiled  neck  of  mut¬ 
ton  before  it,  to  blunt  the  edge  of  delicate 
desire  ?  Did  you  flesh  maiden  teeth  in  it  ? 
Not  that  I  sent  the  pig,  nor  can  form  the  re¬ 
motest  guess  what  part  O - could  play  in 

the  business.  I  never  knew  him  give  any 
thing  away  in  my  life.  He  would  not  begin 
with  strangers.  I  suspect  the  pig,  after  all, 
was  meant  for  me  ;  but  at  the  unlucky  junc¬ 
ture  of  time  being  absent,  the  present  some¬ 
how  went  round  to  Highgate.  To  confess 
an  honest  truth,  a  pig  is  one  of  those  things 
I  could  never  think  of  sending  away.  Teals, 
widgeons,  snipes,  barn-door-fowl,  ducks, 
geese — your  tame  villalio  things — Welsh 
mutton,  collars  of  brawn,  sturgeon,  fresh  or 
pickled,  your  potted  char,  Swiss  cheeses, 
French  pies,  early  grapes,  muscadines,  I  im¬ 
part  as  freely  unto  my  friends  as  to  myself. 
They  are  but  self-extended  ;  but  pardon  me 
if  I  stop  somewhere — where  the  fine  feeling 
of  benevolence  giveth  a  higher  smack  than 
the  sensual  rarity,  there  my  friends  (or  any 
good  man)  may  command  me  ;  but  pigs  are 
pigs,  and  I  myself  therein  am  nearest  to  my¬ 
self.  Nay,  I  should  think  it  an  affront,  an 
undervaluing  done  to  Nature  who  bestowed 
such  a  boon  upon  me,  if  in  a  churlish  mood 
I  parted  with  the  precious  gift.  One  of  the 
bitterest  pangs  I  ever  felt  of  remorse  was 
when  a  child — my  kind  old  aunt  had  strained 
her  pocket  strings  to  bestow  a  sixpenny 
whole  plum-cake  upon  me.  In  my  way  home 
through  the  Borough  I  met  a  venerable  old 
man,  not  a  mendicant, — but  thereabouts ;  a 
look-beggar,  not  a  verbal  petitionist ;  and  in 
the  coxcombry  of  taught-charity,  1  gave  away 
the  cake  to  him.  I  walked  on  a  little  in  all 
the  pride  of  an  Evangelical  peacock,  when  of 
a  sudden  my  old  aunt’s  kindness  crossed  me; 
the  sum  it  was  to  her ;  the  pleasure  she  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  I — not  the  old  impostor 
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— should  take  in  eating  her  cake;  the  cursed 
ingratitude  by  which,  under  the  colour  of  a 
Christian  virtue,  I  had  frustrated  her  cherished 
purpose.  I  sobbed,  wept,  and  took  it  to  heart 
so  grievously,  that  I  think  I  never  suffered  the 
like  —  and  I  was  right.  It  was  a  piece  of 
unfeeling  hypocrisy,  and  proved  a  lesson  to 
me  ever  after.  The  cake  has  long  been  mas¬ 
ticated,  consigned  to  dunghill  with  the  ashes 
of  that  unseasonable  pauper. 

“  But  when  Providence,  who  is  better  to  us 
all  than  our  aunts,  gives  me  a  pig,  remember¬ 
ing  my  temptation  and  my  fall,  I  shall  endea¬ 
vour  to  act  towards  it  more  in  the  spirit  of  the 
donor’s  purpose. 

“  Yours  (short  of  pig)  to  command  in  every 
thing,  “  C.  L.” 


of  a  Meatier. 


QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  principle  of  female  succession  seems  to 
have  been  indigenous  in  Britain.  Tacitus 
mentions  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  nation — 
“  neque  sexum  in  imperiis  discernunt and 
though  Blackstone  is  under  a  slight  error  in 
considering  Boadicea — who  was  the  widow 
and  not  the  daughter  of  the  last  king — as 
an  instance  of  hereditary  succession,  it  is 
clear  that  the  British  crown  was  in  those 
early  days  inheritable  by  females.  Tacitus’s 
special  mention  of  Britain,  and  his  silence  as 
to  a  similar  custom  amongst  the  Germans, 
(whose  deference  and  even  veneration  for 
their  women  he  nevertheless  notices,)  may 
lead  to  a  doubt  whether  the  pactice  was  a 
general  one  in  his  time  ;  but  it  seems  at  all 
events,  to  have  subsequently  become  so,  be¬ 
cause  the  exclusion  of  females  from  the 
throne  of  France  by  what  is  called  the  Salic 
law,  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  special  de¬ 
parture  from  a  general  rule :  a  fortunate 
one,  it  must  be  owned,  for  France  ;  since, 
while  England  had  to  deplore  such  a  long 
series  of  civil  wars,  arising  chiefly  out  of 
questions  of  disputed  succession,  there  is  not, 
that  wre  recollect,  any  similar  instance  in  the 
whole  history  of  France. 

Indeed  our  English  annals  afford  a  curious 
and  lamentable  anomaly  on  this  subject;  for 
while  the  principle  of  female  succession  has 
never  been  denied  it  has  so  happened  in 
practice  that  from  the  Conquest  to  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Mary  I. — nearly  five  hundred 
years — there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  female  heir  was  not  violently  deprived  of 
her  regal  rights,  and  generally  by  the  next 
heir  male.  Matilda,  the  only  surviving  child  of 
Henry  I.,  was  dispossessed  by  Stephen,  and 
after  his  death,  passed  over  by  her  own  son. 
Philippa  of  Clarence,  and  her  issue,  heirs  to 
the  crown  on  the  death  of  Richard  II.,  were 
excluded  by  the  usurpation  of  the  next  male. 
Henry  IV.  and  his  descendants,  which  pro¬ 


duced  those  bloody  and  protracted  struggles 
called,  somewhat  inaccurately,  the  contest 
of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster — for 
the  Duke  of  York’s  only  title  was  as  the 
son  of  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Philippa  of 
Clarence.  Elizabeth,  only  surviving  child 
of  Edward  IV.,  was  set  aside  first  by  the 
next  male,  her  uncle,  Richard  III.,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  by  Henry  VII.,  w’ho,  though  he 
was  glad  to  repair  his  own  illegitimate  title 
by  an  union  with  her,  never  acknowledged 
her  separate  rights,  and  affected  to  transmit 
the  crown  to  their  son,  Henry  VIII.,  as  the 
heir  of  the  Lancastrian  branch,  though  his 
real  right  was  as  the  descendant — through 
three  females  and  two  males — of  Lionel  of 
Clarence. 

Fortunately  for  England  there  existed  at 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  no  one  who  could 
advance  any  claim  to  the  crown  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  heirs  female ;  and  in  the  person 
of  Mary  was  the  first  time  brought  into 
practice  a  principle  which  was  coeval  w’ith 
the  monarchy  :  the  disturbances  which  she 
and  her  sister  successively  met  with,  arose 
from  questions,  not  of  their  sex,  but  of  their 
legitimacy ;  for  they  wrere  advanced  by  per¬ 
sons  pretending  to  be  heirs  female  like  them¬ 
selves,  and  were  easily  put  down.  How  it 
might  have  been  if  there  had  been  a  tnale 
competitor  may  be  doubted — though  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  severe  lessons  inflicted  on  the 
nation  by  the  war  of  the  Roses  wrould  have 
taught  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  legitimate 
line  of  succession  ;  and  that  first  step  being 
made  in  the  case  of  Mary,  the  vigour,  glory, 
and  duration  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  may  be 
said  to  have  fixed  and  consecrated  the  ancient 
theory  of  the  constitution _ Quarterly  Re¬ 

view. 


SAXON  ENGLISH. 

Saxon  English  has  the  merit  of  being  at 
once  acceptable  to  the  highest  class,  because 
it  is  good  in  taste,  and  to  the  lowest,  because 
it  is  intelligible  in  meaning  ;  and  thus  both 
profit  by  it.  It  is  the  Saxon  character  of 
the  language  of  the  Liturgy  that  suits  it  to 
every  congregation,  from  the  parish-church 
to  the  chapel-royal.  Were  it  saturated  with 
terms  of  Latin  or  Norman  origin,  it  would 
not  be  a  wit  more  fit  for  a  court,  and  it 
would  be  utterly  unfit  for  a  cottager.  Let 
no  man  despise  the  power  of  this  dialect. 
Some  of  the  finest  bursts  in  our  literature 
are  in  almost  pure  Saxon.  Milton  is  never 
greater  than  when  he  is  speaking  in  it.  His 
noble  sonnet  on  the  massacre  in  Piedmont 
contains  scarcely  a  word  which  is  not  Saxon. 
His  ode  on  the  Nativity  is  of  the  same 
stamp:  so  are  his  Allegro  and  Penseroso. 
Crabbe’s  “  Hall  of  Justice,”  and  Cowper’s 
“  Cast-away,”  each  the  most  powerful  copy 
of  verse,  perhaps,  which  their  respective 
authors  penned,  are  monuments  of  the  sim- 
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de  majesty  of  Saxon  English.  But  were  it 
ess  vigorous  than  it  is,  it  is  the  speech  of 
the  people,  and  it  would  be  a  pitiful  ambition 
in  a  minister  of  God  to  be  playing  the  pedant 
in  the  pulpit,  and  to  be  painting  the  window 
till  he  has  dimmed  the  light.  Let  any  man 
read  the  sermons  of  Parr,  addressed  to  the 
good  people  in  Hatton  church,  and  he  will 
see  at  once  that  it  was  as  necessary  for  him 
to  have  spoken  “  by  two  or  three  sentences, 
and  to  have  had  one  to  interpret,”  as  it  ever 
was  for  man  who  spake  in  an  unknown! 
tongue  of  old.  It  is  not,  however,  pedantry, 
so  much  as  a  want  of  due  attention  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  labouring  classes,  that 
renders  so  large  a  share  of  what  is  provided 
for  them  quite  useless  ;  and  we  could  name 
several  publications  on  the  list  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  which 
make  no  pretensions  to  learning,  and  of 
which  the  writers  are  above  all  suspicion  of 
vanity,  and  yet  which  are  lost  upon  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  because  they  do 
not  speak  to  them  in  the  vulgar  tongue. — 
Quarterly  Review. 


LONDON. — BY  N.  P.  WILLIS. 

{Concluded  from  page  32.) 

I  was  at  one  of  those  private  concerts  given 
at  an  enormous  expense  during  the  opera 
season,  at  which  “  assisted”  Julia  Grisi,  Ru- 
bini  Lablache,  Tamburini,  and  Ivanhoff. 
Grisi  came  in  the  carriage  of  a  foreign  lady 
of  rank,  who  had  dined,  with  her ,  and  she 
walked  into  the  room  looking  like  an  empress. 
She  was  dressed  in  the  plainest  white,  with 
her  glossy  hair  put  smooth  from  her  brow,  and 
a  single  white  japonica  dropped  over  one  of 
her  temples.  The  lady  who  brought  her, 
chaperoned  her  during  the  evening,  as  if  she 
had  been  her  daughter,  and  under  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  her  own  table  and  the  kindness  of 
her  friend,  she  sung  with  a  rapture  and  a 
freshet  of  glory  (if  one  may  borrow  a  word 
from  the  Mississippi)  which  set  all  hearts  on 
fire.  She  surpassed  her  most  applauded  hour 
on  the  stage — for  it  was  worth  her  while.  The 
audience  was  composed,  almost  exclusively,  of 
those  who  are  not  only  cultivated  judges,  but 
who  sometimes  repay  delight  with  a  present 
of  diamonds. 

Lablache  shook  the  house  to  its  foundations 
in  his  turn  ;  Rubini  ran  through  his  miracu¬ 
lous  compass  with  the  ease,  truth  and  melody 
for  which  his  singing  is  unsurpassed  ;  Tam¬ 
burini  poured  his  rich  and  even  fulness  on  the 
ear,  and  Russian  Ivanhoff,  the  one  southern 
singing  bird  who  has  come  out  of  the  north, 
wire-drew  his  fine  and  spiritual  notes,  till 
they  who  had  been  flushed,  and  tearful,  and 
silent,  when  the  others  had  sung,  drowned  his 
voice  in  the  poorer  applause  of  exclamation 
and  surprise. 

The  concert  was  over  by  twelve,  the  gold 


and  silver  paper  bills  of  the  performance  were 
turned  into  fans,  and  every  one  was  waiting 
till  supper  should  be  announced — the  prima 
donna  still  sitting  by  her  friend,  but  sur¬ 
rounded  by  foreign  attaches ,  and  in  the 
highest  elation  at  her  own  success.  The 
doors  of  an  inner  suite  of  rooms  were  thrown 
open  at  last,  and  Grisi’s  cordon  of  admirers 
prepared  to  follow  her  in  and  wait  on  her  at 
supper.  At  this  moment,  one  of  the  powdered 
menials  of  the  house  stepped  up  and  informed 
her  very  respectfully  that  supper  teas  prepared 
in  a  separate  room  for  the  singers  ! 

Medea,  in  her  most  tragic  hour,  never  stood 
so  absolutely  the  picture  of  hate  as  did  Grisi 
for  a  single  instant,  in  the  centre  of  that  aris¬ 
tocratic  crowd.  Her  chest  swelled  and  rose, 
her  lips  closed  over  her  snowy  teeth,  and 
compressed  till  the  blood  left  them,  and,  for 
myself,  I  looked  unconsciously  to  see  where 
she  would  strike.  I  knew,  then,  that  there 
was  more  than  fancy — there  was  nature  and 
capability  of  the  real — in  the  imaginary  pas¬ 
sions  she  plays  so  powerfully.  A  laugh  of 
extreme  amusement  at  the  scene  from  the 
high-born  woman  who  had  accompanied  her, 
suddenly  turned  her  humour,  and  she  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  a  muttering  of  Italian  in 
which  I  could  distinguish  only  the  termina¬ 
tions,  and  with  a  sort  of  theatrical  quickness 
of  transition,  joined  heartily  in  her  mirth.  It 
was  immediately  proposed  by  this  lady,  how¬ 
ever,  that  herself  and  their  particular  circle 
should  join  the  insulted  prima  donna  at  the 
lower  table,  and  they  succeeded  by  this  ma¬ 
noeuvre  in  retaining  Rubini  and  the  others, 
who  were  leaving  the  house  in  a  most  unequi¬ 
vocal  Italian  fury. 

I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  included 
in  the  invitation,  and,  with  one  or  two  foreign 
diplomatic  men,  1  followed  Grisi  and  her 
amused  triend  to  a  small  room  on  a  lower 
floor  that  seemed  to  be  the  housekeeper’s  par¬ 
lour.  Here  supper  was  set  for  six,  (including 
the  man  who  had  played  the  piano,)  and  on 
the  side-table  stood  every  variety  of  wine  and 
fruit,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  supper  at 
least,  to  make  us  regret  the  table  we  had  left. 
With  a  most  imperative  gesture  and  rather 
an  amusing  attempt  at  English,  Grisi  ordered 
the  servants  out  of  the  room,  and  locked  the 
door,  and  from  that  moment  the  conversation 
commenced  and  continued  in  their  own  musi¬ 
cal,  passionate  and  energetic  Italian.  My 
long  residence  in  that  country  had  made  me 
at  home  in  it,  every  one  present  spoke  it  flu¬ 
ently,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  I  might  never 
have  again,  of  seeing  with  what  abandonment 
these  children  of  the  sun  throw  aside  rank 
and  distinction,  (yet  without  forgetting  it,) 
and  join  with  those,  who  are  their  superiors 
in  every  circumstance  of  life,  in  the  gaities  of 
a  chance  hour. 

Out  of  their  own  country,  these  singers 
would  probably  acknowledge  no  higher  rank 
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than  that  of  the  kind  and  gifted  lady  who 
was  their  guest ;  yet,  with  the  briefest  apology 
at  finding  the  room  too  cold  after  the  heat  of 
the  concert,  they  put  on  their  cloaks  and  hats 
as  a  safeguard  to  their  lungs;  (more  valuable 
to  them  than  to  others  ;)  and  as  most  of  the 
cloaks  were  the  worst  for  travel,  and  the  hats 
opera  hats  with  two  corners,  the  grotesque 
contrast  with  the  diamonds  of  one  lady,  and 
the  radiant  beauty  of  the  other,  may  easily  be 
imagined. 

Singing  should  be  hungry  work,  by  the 
knife  and  fork  they  played;  and  between  the 
excavations  of  truffle  pies,  and  the  bumpers 
of  champagne  and  burgundy,  the  words  were 
few.  Lablache  appeared  to  be  an  established 
droll,  and  every  sy  llable  he  found  time  to  utter 
was  received  with  the  most  unbounded 
laughter.  Rubini  could  not  recover  from  the 
slight  he  conceived  put  upon  him  and  his 
profession  by  the  separate  table ;  and  he  con¬ 
tinually  reminded  Grisi,  who  by  this  time  had 
quite  recovered  her  good  humour,  that,  the 
night  before,  supping  at  Devonshire-house, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  held  her  gloves 
on  one  side,  while  his  grace,  their  host,  at¬ 
tended  to  her  on  the  other. 

“  Evero /”  said  Ivanhoff,  with  a  look  of 
modest  admiration  at  the  prima  donna. 

u  Evero ,  e  bravo  /”  cried  Tamburini,  with 
his  sepulchral-talking  tone,  much  deeper  than 
his  singing. 

“  Si,  si,  si,  bravo  /”  echoed  all  the  company ; 
and  the  haughty  and  happy  actress  nodded 
all  round  with  a  radiant  smile,  and  repeated, 
in  her  silver  tones,  “  Grazie !  cari  amici ! 
Grazie 

As  the  servants  had  been  turned  out,  the 
removal  of  the  first  course  was  managed  in 
pic-nick  fashion ;  and  when  the  fruit  and 
fresh  bottles  of  wine  were  set  upon  the  table 
by  the  attaches  and  younger  gentlemen,  the 
health  of  the  princess  who  honoured  them  by 
her  presence  was  proposed  in  that  language, 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  more  capable  than 
all  others  of  expressing  affectionate  and  res¬ 
pectful  devotion.  All  uncovered  and  stood 
up,  and  Grisi,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  kissed 
the  hand  of  her  benefactress  and  friend,  and 
drank  her  health  in  silence. 

It  is  a  polite  and  common  accomplishment 
in  Italy  to  improvise  in  verse,  and  the  lady  I 
speak  of  is  well  known  among  her  immediate 
friends  for  a  singular  facility  in  this  beautiful 
art.  She  reflected  a  moment  or  two  with  the 
moisture  in  her  eyes,  and  then  commenced, 
low  and  soft,  a  poem,  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to  convey,  in  English, 
an  idea  of  its  music  and  beauty.  It  took  us 
back  to  Italy,  to  its  heavenly  climate,  its  glo¬ 
rious  arts,  its  beauty  and  its  ruins,  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  line  of  which  I  remember  the 
sentiment  to  have  been,  “  Out  of  Italy  every 
land  is  exile  !’> 

The  glasses  were  raised  as  she  ceased,  and 


every  one  repeated  after  her, Ci  Fuori  d' Italia 
tut  to  e  exilio  !” 

“  Ma  !”  cried  out  the  fat  Lablache,  hold¬ 
ing  up  his  glass  of  champagne,  and  looking 
through  it  with  one  eye,  “  siamo  ben !  esiliati 
qua  !”  and,  with  a  word  of  drollery,  the  party 
recovered  its  gayer  tone,  and  the  humour  and 
wit  flowed  on  brilliantly  as  before. 

The  house  had  long  been  still,  and  the  last 
carriage  belonging  to  the  company  above 
stairs  had  rolled  from  the  door,  when  Grisi 
suddenly  remembered  a  bird  that  she  had 
lately  bought,  of  which  she  proceeded  to  give 
us  a  description,  that  probably  penetrated  to 
every  corner  of  the  silent  mansion.  It  was  a 
mocking  bird,  that  had  been  kept  two  years 
in  the  opera-house,  and  between  rehearsal  and 
performance  had  learned  parts  of  every  thing 
it  had  overheard.  It  was  the  property  of  the 
woman  who  took  care  of  the  wardrobes. 
Grisi  had  accidentally  seen  it,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  purchased  it  for  two  guineas.  How 
much  of  embellishment  there  was  in  her  imi¬ 
tations  of  her  treasure  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
certainly  the  whole  power  of  her  wondrous 
voice,  passion,  and  knowledge  of  music 
seemed  drunk  up  at  once  in  the  wild,  various, 
difficult,  and  rapid  mixture  of  the  capricious 
melody  she  undertook.  First  came,  without 
the  passage  which  it  usually  terminates,  the 
long,  throat-down,  gurgling,  water-toned  trill, 
in  which  Rubini  (but  for  the  bird  and  its 
mistress,  it  seemed  to  me)  would  have  been 
inimitable :  then,  right  upon  it,  as  if  it  were 
the  beginning  of  a  bar,  and  in  the  most  un¬ 
breathing  continuity,  followed  a  brilliant  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  Barber  of  Seville,  run  into  the 
passionate  prayer  of  Anna  Bolena  in  her 
madness,  and  followed  by  the  air  of  “  Suoni 
la  tromba  intrepida,”  the  tremendous  duet  in 
the  Puritani,  between  Tamburini  and  Lab¬ 
lache.  Up  to  the  sky  and  down  to  the  earth 
again — away  with  a  note  of  the  wildest  glad¬ 
ness,  and  back  upon  a  note  of  the  most  touch¬ 
ing  melancholy  — if  the  bird  but  half  equals 
the  imitation  of  his  mistress,  he  were  worth 
the  jewel  in  a  Sultan’s  turban. 

u  Julia  !”  “  Giulietta!”  “  Giuliettina  V* 
cried  out  one  and  another,  as  she  ceased  ex¬ 
pressing,  in  their  Italian  diminutives,  the 
love  and  delight  she  had  inspired  by  her  in¬ 
comparable  execution. 

The  stillness  of  the  house  in  the  occasional 
pauses  of  conversation  reminded  the  gay  party, 
at  last,  that  it  was  wearing  late.  The  door 
was  unlocked,  and  the  half-dozen  sleepy  foot¬ 
men  hanging  about  the  hall  were  despatched 
for  the  cloaks  and  carriages  :  the  drowsy  por¬ 
ter  was  roused  from  his  deep  leathern  dor - 
tneuse,  and  opened  the  door — and  broad  upon 
the  street  lay  the  cold  grey  light  of  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  morning.  I  declined  an  offer  to  be  set 
down  by  a  friend’s  cab,  and  strolled  off  to 
Hyde  Park  to  surprise  myself  with  a  sun-rise ; 
balancing  the  silent  rebuke  in  the  fresh  and 
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healthy  countenances  of  early  labourers  going 
to  their  toil,  against  the  effervescence  of  a 
champagne  hour,  which,  since  such  come  so 
rarely,  may  come,  for  me,  with  what  untime¬ 
liness  they  please. 


Rearing  Cattle. — A  very  valuable  disco¬ 
very  has  lately  been  made  of  a  new  article 
of  food  for  the  rearing  of  young  cattle.  It 
will,  if  it  be  successful — and  we  have  no 
doubt,  from  experiments  already  made,  that 
it  will  prove  eminently  so — be  of  immense 
importance  to  dairy  farmers  and  others  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villages, 
where  milk  and  other  produce  of  the  cow 
are  in  demand  for  the  market.  The  recipe 
which  has  been  tried  and  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  admirably,  is  as  follows,  viz.,  a 
pound  of  pearl  sago  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  six  quarts  of 
new  milk,  or  a  proportionally  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  skimmed  milk  to  the  mixture.  The 
cost  of  the  pearl  sago  is  now  so  low  that 
the  eight  quarts  of  mixture  is  half  the  price 
of  the  same  quantity  of  milk,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  practical  men  even  more  nutri¬ 
tious  than  the  milk. — Scotch  Newspaper. 

The  New  Orleans  newspapers  have  a  very 
business-like  way  of  inserting  a  death,  as 
the  following  will  show  :  “  Died,  at  his 
house  in  Cotton-street,  Jonathan  Smith, 
store-keeper.  He  was  a  very  well-doing 
citizen,  and  deservedly  respected.  His  wife 
carries  on  the  store. — Gregson,  physician.” 

Old  Age  and  Youth  — Old  men  are  like  the 
wrecks  of  time,  thrown  by  the  waves  of  one 
century  upon  the  shore  of  another. 

Ingratitude _ One  ungrateful  man  does  an 

injury  to  all  who  are  wretched. 

There  is  no  living  creature  that  gives  us 
such  an  idea  of  happiness  as  a  bird,  as  it 
skims  on  light  wing  along  the  ether,  alights 
among  flowery  shrubs,  or  upon  the  springy 
bough  of  a  lofty  tree,  or  dresses  its  plumage 
by  a  fountain  or  a  stream. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley ,  when  employed  in 
the  Sussex  district  after  his  return  from 
India,  was  a*ked  by  a  familiar  friend,  how 
he  who  had  commanded  armies  of  forty 
thousand  men,  who  had  received  the  thanks 
of  parliament  for  his  victories,  and  been 
elected  knight  of  the  bath,  could  submit  to 
be  reduced  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  of 
infantry  P  “  For  this  reason,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  “  I  am  nimukwallah,  as  we  say  in  the 
East ;  I  have  eaten  of  the  King’s  salt,  and 
therefore  I  consider  it  to  be  my  duty  to  serve 
with  zeal  and  promptitude,  when  or  wherever 
the  King  or  his  Government  may  think  pro¬ 
per  to  employ  me.” — Quarterly  Review. 

“  Venice  Preserved .” — The  Spanish  con¬ 


spiracy  of  Ossuna,  Bedamar,  and  Toledo 
against  Venice  in  1618,  is  among  the  most 
interesting  of  such  events;  first,  as  furnishing, 
through  the  elegant  and  very  interesting  work 
of  St.  Real,  the  materials  for  the  best  of 
Otways  dramas;  and  secondly,  as  presenting 
some  historical  problems  on  which  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  ingenuity  of  modern  writers  have 
been  abundantly  exercised  ;  and  in  regard  to 
which  the  disputants  have  arrived  at  the  most 
opposite  conclusions.  For,  so  far  has  the 
scpticism  of  modern  writers  gone,  that,  not 
content  with  doubting  or  denying  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  details  given  by  the  Venetian 
writers  of  the  time  as  to  the  conspiracy,  two 
learned  and  ingenious  writers — the  Prussian 
diplomatist,  Chambrier,  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin,  in  his  essay  Sur  les  Pro- 
blemes  Historiques — and  Count  Daru,  in  his 
late  history  of  Venice — have  actually  denied 
entirely  the  existence  of  any  Spanish  conspi¬ 
racy  against  Venice ;  while  the  latter  even 
represents  Venice  as  truly  the  conspirator 
against  Spain. — Ibid. 

Practical  Retort. — In  the  theatre  at  Wei- 
mas,  in  Germany,  not  long  ago,  there  were 
only  seven  persons  in  the  house.  The  pit 
took  offence  at  the  miserable  acting  of  a  per¬ 
former,  and  hissed  him  energetically;  where¬ 
upon,  the  manager  brought  his  company  on 
the  stage,  and  out-hissed  the  visiters. 

The  Type  for  Macsycophant.- — The  most 
foolish  thing  in  the  world  is  said  to  be,  “  to 
bow  to  the  rich  ’til  you’re  unable  to  stand 
erect  in  the  presence  of  an  honest  man.” 

Mind  Your  Own  Business. — One  of  the 
consequences  of  good-breeding  is  a  disincli¬ 
nation,  positively  a  distaste,  to  pry  into  the 
private  affairs  of  others. 

Letter  H. — In  a  dispute,  whether  H  was 
really  a  letter,  or  a  simple  aspiration,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  enthusiast,  Rowland  Hill,  contended 
that  it  was  a  letter;  and  he  concluded  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  if  it  be  not,  it  was  a  very  serious 
affair  to  him,  as  it  would  occasion  his  being 
ill,  S^Hill  without  //]  all  the  days  of  his 
life. 


*#*  Mrs.  Cornwell  Baron  Wilson  requests  us  to  * 
correct  an  error  at  page  63,  “  in  stating  the  words  of 
a  ballad,  Here’s  Victoria,  the  Queen,  for  ever  1’  as 
being  from  her  pen.  Tlie  prize  ballad,  for  which  she 
received  the  gold  medal,  was  an  Anacreontic." 
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"  This  volume  possesses  the  same  qualities  as  have 
characterized  the  preceding  vo. umes.  It  contains  a 
fund  of  light  and  instructive  reading,  and  is  con¬ 
ducted  with  much  good  taste.” 
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Combs  of  tX)c  Bings’  of  3£nglantf : 


TOMB  OF  EDWARD  I.,  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


This  unadorned  memorial  of  “  the  English 
Justinian  ”  and  warrior  King,  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  altar-table,  and  stands  at  the  end 
of  the  north  side  of  the  Confessor’s  Chapel, 
beyond  the  western  pillar,  at  the  head  of  the 
tomb  of  Edward’s  father,  Henry  III.  ;*  from 


*  Engraved  at  page  17  of  the  present  volume.  For 
the  convenience  of  persons  wishing  to  possess  the 
Numbers  of  our  Miscellany,  containing  Engravings 
and  Details  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  England,  a 
list  of  them  is  subjoined  : 

William  I.  No.  625,  vol.  xxii. 

II.  -  -  No.  657,  vol.  xxiii. 


Henry  I. 
Stephen 
Henry  II. 
Kichavd  I. 

John 

Henry  III.  *  . 
Vol.  xxx. 


No.  832,  vol.  xxix. 

No.  833,  vol.  xxix. 

No.  840,  vol.  xxix. 
No.  843,  vol.  xxx. 

tl 


which  it  is  separated  by  the  staircase  and 
entrance,  leading  from  the  ambulatory  into 
the  Chapel. 

Edward  I,  was  born  at  Winchester,  1239, 
and  succeeded  to  the  crown  by  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1272.  In  1254,  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  at  Bures,  in  Spain,  to  Eleanor,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ferdinand  III.,  King  of  Castile,  and 
only  child  of  his  second  wife,  Joan,  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heiress  of  John,  Earl  of  Ponthieu. 

After  an  important  reign  of  thirty-nine 
years,  Edward  died  on  the  road  to  battle, 
at  Burgh,  in  the  Sands,  near  Carlisle,  on 
the  7 th  of  July,  1307>  and  was  buried  as 
above.  There  exists  an  interesting  letter 
from  one  of  the  retainers  of  Hugh,  Baron 
Neville,  respecting  the  removal  of  the  King's 
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corpse  from  Burgh  in  the  Sands  to  West¬ 
minster,  and  stating  that  Anthony  Bek, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  other  peers,  having 
erformed  homage  to  Edward  II.  at  Carlisle, 
ad  accompanied  him  into  Scotland.  This 
letter  is ‘preserved  among  the  records  in  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  has  only  been 
'printed  in  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’s  valuable 
Chronology  of  History  .* 

The  tomb  of  King  Edward  is  in  length 
9  ft.  7  in.  ;  in  height,  from  the  floor  of  the 
chapel  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  cover-stone, 
3  ft.  7  in. ;  and  is  composed  of  only  five 
slabs  of  Purbeck  marble,  each  of  them  three 
inches  in  thickness.  Two  of  these  slabs 
form  the  sides,  two  the  ends,  and  one  the 
cover.  The  tomb  is  quite  plain,  except  that 
the  under  edge  of  the  cover-stone  is  cham¬ 
fered,  or  sloped  oft'  diagonally  towards  its 
upper  edge  ;  it  is  raised  upon  a  basement 
of  freestone,  which  extending  every  way 
nearly  two  feet  beyond  the  tomb  itself, 
forms  an  ascent  to  it  of  two  steps  above 
the  pavement  of  the  chapel.  Each  of  these 
steps  is  six  inches  in  height.  On  the  south 
side,  and  at  each  end,  it  stands  open  to  the 
chapel.  But  on  the  north  side  it  is  defended 
from  the  ambulatory  by  a  grating  of  strong 
iron-work.  The  smaller  upright  bars  of 
this  grating,  terminate  at  the  height  of  five 
feet,  in  a  fleur-de-lis ;  and  the  two  stan¬ 
dards,  or  end  bars,  finish  in  a  small  busto 
of  an  elderly  man,  with  a  long  visage.  A 
like  busto  is  also  placed  in  the  front  part  of 
the  frame  of  the  baldoquin,  or  canopy  built 
over  the  tomb.  The  workmanship  of  each 
of  these  bustos  is  very  rude  ;  yet  they  have 
so  much  the  resemblance  of  the  face  of 
King  Edward  the  First,  as  exhibited  on  his 
coins,  broad  seal,  and  statue  at  Caernarvon 
Castle,  that  there  is  not  much  room  to  doubt 
of  their  having  originally  been  intended  to 
represent  that  monarch. 

The  Inscription, 

EDWARDVS  PRIM  VS  SCOTORVM  MALLEVS 
HIC  EST.  PACTUM  SERVA.  1308. 

mentioned  by  several  historians,  as  being 
placed  orj  the  north  side  of  the  tomb,  is  now 
greatly  defaced,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
render  it  altogether  illegible. f 

In  Rymer’s  Feeder  a ,  this  renowned  mon¬ 
arch,  surnamed  Longshanks,  is  stated  to 
have  been  interred  in  a  stone  coffin,  inclosed 
in  a  tomb,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Confessor, 
and  to  have  been  inclosed  in  wax,  a  sum  of 
money  being  allowed  to  preserve  the  tomb. 
The  minuteness  of  the  record  stimulated  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  to  apply  to  Dr. 
Thomas,  Dean  of  Westminster,  for  leave  to 
have  the  tomb  opened,  and  the  request 

*  Lardner’s  Cyclopaedia, ;vol.  xliv. 

■j-  The  date  of  the  inscription,  1308,  is  undoubtedly 
an  error:  “  all  authorities,”  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 

"  agree  as  to  the  date  of  Edward  I.’s  death.” 


being  complied  with,  in  May,  1770,  the 
Dean,  with  about  fifteen  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  attended,  when,  to  their  high 
gratification,  they  found  the  royal  corpse  as 
Rymer  had  represented.  Of  this  exami¬ 
nation,  Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe,  Bart.,  whom 
Pennant  calls  “  an  able  and  worthy  anti¬ 
quary,”  has  recorded  many  particulars, 
their  substance  being  as  follows  : — “  The 
writs  de  cera  renovanda  circa  corpus  regis 
Edwardi  primi  being  extant,  gave  rise  to 
this  search.J  On  lifting  up  the  lid  of  the 
tomb,  the  royal  body  was  found  wrapped  in 
a  strong,  thick,  linen  cloth,  waxed  on  the 
inside  :  the  head  and  face  were  covered  with 
a  sudarium ,  or  face-cloth,  of  crimson  sarce¬ 
net,  wrapped  into  three  folds,  conformable 
to  the  napkin  used  by  our  Saviour  in  his 
way  to  his  crucifixion,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
church  of  Rome.  On  flinging  open  the 
external  mantle,  the  corpse  was  discovered 
in  all  the  ensigns  of  Majesty,  richly  habited. 
The  body  was  wrapped  in  a  fine  cere-cloth, § 
closely  fitted  to  every  part,  even  to  the  very 
fingers  and  face.  Over  the  cere-cloth  was 
a  tunic  of  red  silk  damask  ;  above  that  a 
stole  of  thick  white  tissue  crossed  the 
breast ;  and  on  this,  at  six  inches’  distance 
from  each  other,  quatrefoils  of  filigree-  work, 
of  gilt  metal,  set  with  false  stones,  imitating 
rubies,  sapphires,  amethysts,  &c. ;  and  the 
intervals  between  the  quatrefoils  on  the  stole, 
were  powdered  with  minute  white  beads, 
tacked  down  in  a  most  elegant  embroidery, 
in  form  not  unlike  what  is  called  the  true 
lover’s  knot.  Above  these  habits  was  the 
royal  mantle  of  rich  crimson  satin,  fastened 
on  the  left  shoulder  with  a  magnificent 
fibula ,  of  gilt  metal,  richly  chased,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  four  pieces  of  red,  and  four  of 
blue,  transparent  paste,  and  twenty-four 
more  pearls. 

“  The  corpse,  from  the  waist  downwards, 
was  covered  with  a  rich  cloth  of  figured 
gold,  which  fell  down  to  the  feet,  and  was 
tacked  beneath  them.  On  the  back  of  each 
hand  was  a  quatrefoil  like  those  on  the 
stole.  In  the  King’s  right  hand  was  a 
sceptre,  with  a  cross  of  copper  gilt,  and  of 
elegant  workmanship,  reaching  to  the  right 
shoulder.  In  the  left  hand  was  the  rod  and 
dove,  which  passed  over  the  shoulder  and 
reached  his  ear.  The  dove  stood  on  a  ball 
placed  on  three  ranges  of  oak  leaves  of 
enamelled  green  ;  the  dove,  white  enamel. 

t  Arcliaeologia,  III.  3 76,  398,  399.  Similar  writs 
were  issued  on  account  of  Edward  III.,  Richard  II., 
and  Henry  IV.  A  search  of  the  same  nature  took 
place  on  account  of  Charles  I.,  but  without  the 
issuing  of  such  a  writ :  a  simple  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  being  deemed  sufficient. 

§  The  use  of  the  cere-cloth  continued  in  our 
days  :  in  the  instance  of  George  II.  the  two  sergeant- 
surgeons  had  122 /.  8s.  9 d.  each  for  opening  and  em¬ 
balming  ;  and  thea  potliecary  152/.  for  a  fine,  double 
cere-clotli,  and  a  due  quantity  of  rich  perfumed 
powders. 
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On  the  head  was  a  crown  charged  with 
trefoils  made  of  gilt  metal.* 

The  head  was  lodged  in  a  cavity  of  the 
stone  coffin,  always  observable  in  those 
receptacles  of  the  dead. 

The  Archaeologia  give?  many  other  mi¬ 
nute  particulars  of  the  dress  of  the  royal 
corpse.  It  was  hubited  in  conformity  to 
ancient  usage,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  Saxon  Sebert. 

There  were  two  circumstances  observed 
on  the  opening  of  this  tomb,  which,  by 
their  importance,  show  the  value  of  such 
researches  beyond  the  mere  gratification  of 
curiosity. 

“  The  shape  and  form  of  the  crown, 
sceptre,  and  fibula,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  latter  is  fixed  to  the  mantle,  or  chlamys, 
exactly  correspond  with  the  representation 
of  those  on  the  broad  seal  of  that  king,  as 
exhibited  by  Sandford,  in  his  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  in  En¬ 
gland. 

“  On  measuring  the  body  by  a  rod,  gra¬ 
duated  into  inches,  divided  into  quarters,  it 
appeared  to  be  exactly  six  feet  and  two 
inches  in  length, — so  that,  although  we 
may,  with  some  degree  of  propriety,  adopt 
the  ideas  of  those  historians  who  tell  us, 
that  the  king  was'taller  than  the  generality 
of  men,  yet  we  can  no  longer  credit  those 
who  assert,  that  he  was  taller  by  the  head 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  How  far 
the  appellation  of  Longshanks,  usually 
given  to  him,  was  properly  applicable, 
cannot  be  ascertained,  since  the  length  of 
the  tibiae  could  not  be  truly  measured,  and 
compared  with  that  of  the  femora,  with¬ 
out  removing  the  vestments,  and  thereby 
incurring  a  risk  of  doing  injury  to  the 
corpse. 

“  It  hath  been  conjectured,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  nickname  of  Longshanks,  from  a 
manifest  disproportion  in  the  length  of  his 
thighs  and  legs,  to  that  of  his  body.  But, 
on  inspection  of  the  corpse,  so  far  as  could 
be  done  without  removing  the  robes,  no 
such  disproportion  was  observable.  Per¬ 
haps,  therefore,  we  may  not  deviate  from 
truth,  should  we  suppose,  with  Mr.  Sand- 
ford,  that  such  appellation  was  given  to  him 
on  account  of  the  height  of  his  stature,  and 
not  from  any  extravagant  length  either  of 
his  thighs  or  legs. 

“  There  is  still  preserved  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  among  the  figures  that  compose 
what  is  called  the  ragged  regiment,  the 
effigy  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
ancient  times,  lay  upon  Edward  the  First’s 
coffin,  during  the  funeral  procession  and 
exequies  ;  and  which  figure,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  was  afterwards  placed  on  his  tomb, 
and  there  continued  a  considerable  time  : 
for  Peter  Langtoft,  whu  did  not  survive  that 

•  Archaaologia,  vol.  iii.  p.  402. 


monarch  above  six  years,  speaking  of  his 
death  and  burial,  says, 

'  From  Waltham  before-said  to  Westmynster  thei 
him  brough, 

Besides  his  fadre  he  is  laid  in  a  tomb  well  wrought 
Of  marble  is  the  stone,  and  putried  there  he  lies.’  ’’ 

Upon  the  tomb  is  a  lengthy  and  quaint 
inscription  in  Latin,  and  in  English  as 
follows  : — 

"  Death  is  too  doleful  which  doth  join 
The  highest  state  full  low : 

Which  eouplest  greatest  Things  with  least 
And  last  with  first  also. 

“  No  Man  hath  been  in  World  alive. 

Nor  any  may  there  be. 

Which  can  escape  the  Dint  of  Death, 

Needs  hence  depart  must  We. 

“  0  Noble  and  Victorious  Man, 

Trust  not  unto  thy  Strength ; 

For  all  are  subject  unto  Death, 

And  all  must  hence  at  length. 

“  Most  cruel  Fate  from  Worldly  Stage 
Hath  wrest  a  worthy  Wight, 

For  whom  all  England  mourned  loud 
To  see  his  doleful  Plight. 

"  Edward  is  dead,  which  was  adorn’d 
With  divers  Graces  here  ; 

A  King,  or  fragrant  Nardus  Height, 

A  gracious  Princely  Peer. 

“  In  Heart  the  which  was  Lybard  like. 

Right  puissant,  void  of  Fear, 

Most  slow  to  Strife,  discreet  and  wise. 

And  gracious  every  where. 

“  In  Arms  a  Giant  fierce  and  fell 
Attempting  famous  Facts, 

Most  prudent,  did  subdue  the  proud. 

By  Feat  of  Martial  Acts. 

“  In  Flanders  Fortune  gave  to  him 
By  Lot  right  good  Success  : 

Iu  IVales  he  wan,  the  Scottish  Rou 
With  Arms  he  did  suppress. 

“  This  King  without  his  like  alive 
Did  firmly  guide  his  Land, 

And  what  good  Nature  could  conceive. 

He  had  it  plight  at  Hand. 

“  He  was  iu  Justice,  aud  in  Peace, 

Excelling  :  Laws  took  place. 

Desire  to  chase  all  wicked  Works, 

Did  hold  this  King’s  good  Grace. 

“  He  now  doth  lie  intombed  here, 

Which  furthered  each  good  Thing  ; 

Now  naught  he  is  but  Dust  and  Bones, 

Which  was  a  worthy  King. 

“  The  very  Son  of  God,  whom  erst 
This  King  did  love  right  dear. 

Hath  given  to  him  Immortal  Bliss, 

For  liis  good  living  here. 

"  Whilst  liv’d  this  King,  by  him  all  Things 
Were  in  most  goodly  Plight : 

Fraud  lay  hid,  great  Peace  was  kept. 

And  Honesty  had  Might.” 

The  original  of  the  preceding  Cut  is  a  print 
by  Vertue:  —  beyond  and  above  Edward’s 
tomb  is  seen  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor. 

Eleanor,  Queen  of  Edward  I.,  also 
lies  buried  in  the  Confessor’s  Chapel,  where 
is  a  monument  to  her  memory,  near  that  of 
Henry  III.  Eleanor  accompanied  Edward  to 
the  Holy  Land,  where  she  is  said  to  have 
preserved  his  life  by  sucking  the  poison  out 
of  a  wound  inflicted  on  him  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin.  She  bore  him  four  sons  and 
nine  daughters,  and  died  in  attending  him 
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on  an  expedition  towards  Scotland,  November 
27,  1290,  at  the  house  of  Richard  Weston,  at 
Herdby,  or  Harby,  in  the  parish  of  North 
Clifton,  on  the  Trent,  five  miles  from  Lincoln. 
Her  bowels  were  buried  in  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
and  her  body  was  conveyed  for  interment  to 
the  Abbey  Church  at  Westminster.  At  every 
stage  where  it  rested,  the  King  ordered  a 
cross  to  be  placed  ;  and  fifteen  were  erected 
in  consequence  :  one  at  Herdby,  whence  the 
procession  set  out ;  and  in  the  chapel  of 
which  place  Edward  also  founded  a  chantry 
for  her  soul :  the  others  were  at  Lincoln, 
Newark,  Grantham,  Leicester,  Stamford, 
Geddington,  Northampton,  Stony  Stratford, 
Woburn,  Dunstable,  St.  Alban’s,  Waltham, 
Cheapside,  (London,)  and  at  the  village  of 
Charing,  on  the  site  now  known  as  “  Charing 
Cross.”  Herdby,  Leicester,  Woburn,  and 
Cheap  are  omitted  by  some  authorities,  al¬ 
though  they  were  embellished  with  statues  of 
the  queen.  Those  at  Geddington,  Waltham, 
are  extant  at  this  day;  and  the  latter  has 
lately  been  restored  at  a  considerable  cost. 
In  gothic  niches  in  the  upper  part  have  been 
female  figures,  very  similar  in  style  to  that  on 
her  tomb;  on  the  lower,  shields  charged  with 
the  arms  of  England,  Castile  and  Leon,  and 
Ponthieu. 

Upon  the  tomb  at  Westminster  is  placed 
the  Queen’s  recumbent  image  of  copper;  and 
round  the  verge  of  the  tomb  the  following 
inscription  in  uncial  letters  : 

ICY  GYST  ALIANOR  JADIS  REGNE  DE  ANGLE- 

TERRE,  FEMME  AL  RE  EDEWERD  FIR  ’LE 

RE . OVNTIF  DEL  ALME  DE 

LI  DEV  PVR  SA  PITE  EYT  MERCI.  AMEN. 

— The  effigy  of  Queen  Eleanor,  like  that  of 
Henry  III.,  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  execution:  indeed,  Mr.  Stothard  considers 
it  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  the  series  illustra¬ 
ted  in  his  Monumental  Effigies.  The  form 
of  the  crown,  and  the  style  of  the  drapery,  are 
so  similar  to  that  of  the  monument  of  that  of 
Henry  III.,  that  both  effigies  are  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  by  the  same  hand,  under 
the  direction  of  Edward  I.  The  features  of 
the  Queen  are  remarkably  regular,  and  have 
an  air  of  commanding  beauty.  In  her  light 
hand  was,  probably, a  sceptre;  her  left  grasps 
a  narrow  band  attached  to  her  mantle.  The 
mantle  covers  both  shoulders,  falls  over  her 
tunic,  and  is  gathered  in  folds  round  her  feet, 
which  rest  on  two  couchant  lions.*  The 
figure  is  doubly  gilt. 

*  Abridged  from  Stothavd’s  Monumental  Effigies. 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  ROSE. 

(From  the  New  York  Mirror.') 

Isis,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Egyptian 
divinities,  represented  the  prolific  proper¬ 
ties  of  nature,  and  particularly  of  all  the 


useful  and  lovely  productions  of  the  earth  ; 
and  by  different  names,  she,  at  that  period 
held  sway  over  the  whole  world.  She  was 
represented  holding  a  globe  in  her  hand, 
with  a  vessel  full  of  ears  of  corn.  The  an¬ 
cients  thought  that  the  choicest  flowers  grew 
where  she  trod  on  her  own  domains,  and 
when  she  was  most  delighted  by  the  honours 
paid  her,  there  sprung  up  the  rose,  dearest 
of  all  flowers,  in  her  worship.  Her  wor¬ 
shippers  soon  believed  that  the  rose  was  the 
most  acceptable  of  all  flowers  to  the  god¬ 
dess,  and  laid  garlands  of  them  in  profusion 
upon  her  altars.  From  Egypt  Isis  was 
brought  to  Greece,  and  there  represented 
the  whole  bevy  of  goddesses,  from  Venus  to 
Ceres,  and  there  was  styled  “  mistress, 
mother,  nurse ,  or  the  goddess  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  names.”  This  offering,  from  mortals, 
of  her  lovely  rose,  seemed  to  breathe  from 
the  altar  a  purifying  and  exalting  incense 
over  her  worshippers.  Through  every  age 
of  legend,  poetry  and  fable,  the  rose  has 
ten  thousand  eulogists  ;  but  few  have  ever 
attempted  to  give  its  history. 

The  rose,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  times, 
has  been  held  as  the  queen  of  flowers.  The 
name,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is  from  the  Greek 
rodon:  it  has  relation  to  the  colour  red. 
The  Greeks  took  their  impressions  of  the 
rose,  and  all  matters  of  taste  in  the  veget¬ 
able  kingdom,  from  the  Egyptians,  Persians, 
or  other  nations  of  Asia.  Every  where  it  is 
the  type  of  beauty  and  love,  bestowing  its 
name  to  enrich  other  flowers,  which  derive 
from  the  rose  their  chief  celebrity,  and 
taking  unquestionable  presidency  of  all  in 
ornament  or  taste.  The  Greeks  had  more 
taste  than  imagination,  and  they  pruned  in 
their  beautiful  fables  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  Oriental  fancy.  They'  have  this  tradition 
of  the  rose — “  The  god  of  love  made  a 
present  to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence, 
of  a  beautiful  rose,  the  first  that  had  been 
known,  to  engage  him  not  to  discover  any  of 
the  secrets  of  his  mother,  Venus  and 
hence  it  has  become  a  custom  to  have  a 
rose  placed  in  their  rooms  of  mirth  and 
entertainment,  that  under  the  assurance 
thereof  they  might  be  induced  to  lay  aside 
all  restraint,  and  speak  what  they  pleased. 
Thus  did  the  rose  become  a  symbol  of 
silence  ;  so  that  sub  rosa,  under  the  rose, 
denoted  as  much  as  to  be  cut  of  danger 
of  any  disclosure  of  conversation.  The 
wretch  who  violated  these  customs,  was  held 
next  in  contempt  to  him  who  committed 
perjury  to  the  gods. 

In  India  and  other  portions  of  the  east, 
the  rose  was  commingled  with  sentiment 
and  song  ;  its  beauty  and  its  perfume  made 
it,  in  their  imaginations,  a  match  for  the 
sweetest  of  nature’s  music,  and  in  their 
sweet  imaginings,  the  nightingale  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  rose.  The  poetry  of  this  region 
of  the  rose  was  full  of  their  loves  and  hap- 
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piness.  Anacreon  wrote  odes  to  this  favoured 
flower,  enchanting-  as  the  song  of  the  night¬ 
ingale  itself;  and  the  poets  of  all  ages  have 
followed  his  example. 

The  love  of  flowers  seems  to  be  a  univer¬ 
sal  passion.  Bundles  of  flowers  covered 
the  tables  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  worn 
during  repasts,  because  they  were  supposed 
to  possess  a  virtue  that  reached  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  senses  ;  and  not  only  preserved 
the  wearer  from  the  perfumes  of  wine,  but 
refreshed  his  thinking  faculties,  preserving 
the  purity  of  ideas  and  the  gaiety  of  spirits. 
The  rose,  with  other  flowers,  was  placed 
on  the  altars  of  every  god  of  affection  arid 
peace.  They  sprung  up  in  every  garden 
and  grew  in  every  bower. 

Flowers  are  delightful  to  all.  The  taste¬ 
ful  Athenians,  who  had  a  market  for  the 
sale  of  them,  were  obliged  to  pass  sump¬ 
tuary  laws  to  restrain  the  extravagance  of 
the  purchasers.  Cleopatra,  when  she 
melted  the  pearl  for  her  wine-cup,  trod  on 
beds  of  flowers  ;  and  Nero,  the  cruel  Nero, 
could  only  be  propitiated  by  an  offering  of 
flowers.  If  historians  are  to  be  relied  on, 
this  tyrannical  monster  paid  thirty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  flowers  to  ornament  one  feast ! 
and  ages  before  his  time,  Tarquin  the  Proud 
rested  himself  in  his  gardens  after  his  mas¬ 
sacre.  These  monsters  were,  at  times,  kept 
from  the  scent  of  blood  by  the  scent  of 
flowers. 

Such  was  the  passion  over  every  mind 
in  the  east  for  flowers,  that  from  them  has 
been  made  a  universal  language  of  friend¬ 
ship,  affection  and  love.  It  is  one  of  no 
difficult  acquirement,  and  fragments  of  it 
have  been  diffused  far  and  wide;  and  these 
fragments  have  been  caught  in  our  own  lan¬ 
guage.  Shakspeare  displays  his  knowledge 
of  these  scraps  of  emblematic  conversations, 
in  his  character  of  Ophelia : — “  There’s 
rosemary,  that’s  for  remembrance — pray 
you,  love,  remember  ;  and  there  is  pansies, 
that’s  for  thoughts.  There’s  fennel  for  you, 
and  columbine  ;  there’s  rue  for  you,  and 
here’s  some  for  me  ;  we  may  call  it  herb  of 
grace  o’ Sundays.  You  may  wear  your  rue 
with  a  difference.  There’s  a  daisy.  I 
would  give  you  some  violets ;  but  they 
withered  all,  when  my  father  died.” 

This  love  of  flowers  was  widely  diffused 
in  England  among  the  common  people. 
Their  trivial  names  bear  testimony  to  this 
partiality.  There  is  heart’s-ease,  lady’s- 
delight,  jump-and-kiss-me,  &c.,  and  a  host 
of  such  terms.  When  the  courts  of  law 
were  held  in  agricultural  counties  in  Eng¬ 
land,  large  assemblies  of  the  gentry  flocked 
to  their  towns  ;  these  courts  were  held  in 
the  summer,  and  flowers  were  brought  in 
and  scattered  profusely  around  the  judges 
on  the  bench  of  justice.  This  was  a  relict 
of  an  ancient  custom,  and  its  observance 
was  not  calculated  to  do  any  harm.  There 


was  quite  as  much  efficacy  in  these  simple 
garlands  of  flowers,  as  in  the  costly  ermine 
worn  by  the  judges  on  their  robes  ;  the 
former,  at  least  refreshed  the  senses,  while 
the  ermine  was  only  an  emblem  of  purity  ; 
and  these  flowers  indicated  as  much  the 
purity  of  their  decisions,  as  the  ponderous 
wigs  they  wear  bear  relation  to  their  brains. 

Roses  are  ornaments  of  the  altar  of  hymen, 
while  vases  of  lilies  are  placed  upon  the 
graves  of  youth  and  innocence.  On  careful 
examination,  even  in  this  age  of  philosophy, 
we  shall  find  that  flowers  have  had  a  much 
greater  moral  influence  than  is  imagined. 

We  have  observed  that  the  rose  was  of¬ 
fered  to  Isis  in  her  sacred  mysteries,  and  was 
to  her  the  most  acceptable  of  all  offerings. 
The  beautiful,  but  often  misunderstood  me¬ 
tamorphosis  of  Apulius,  gives  to  the  rose  a 
magic  effect.  In  this  fable,  Lucius  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  Asians  Aureus ,  for  having 
pursued  a  life  of  profligacy  and  vice  ;  but 
becoming  repentant,  and  hating  the  form  he 
bore,  Isis  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
told  him  that  if  he  would  push  forward  on 
the  day  of  her  coming  festival,  and  take  a 
mouthful  of  the  roses  thrown  by  the  princes 
upon  her  altar,  that  he  would  again  assume 
the  godlike  form  he  had  lost.  Both  were 
done.  Is  there  not  a  beautiful  moral  in  this 
fable  ?  namely—  that  the  sins  of  luxury,  pro¬ 
fligacy,  avarice,  and  extortion,  may  degrade 
and  change  the  character  of  man,  and  put 
him  on  the  level  with  the  brute  ;  but  by  re¬ 
pentance,  and  by  useful  and  tasteful  pur¬ 
suits,  he  may  recover  his  lost  innocence  and 
assume  the  dignity  of  his  nature.  The 
garden  and  the  field  afford  room  for  reflec¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  most  judicious  philoso¬ 
phers  of  antiquity  endeavoured  to  make  men 
of  all  classes  attend  to  agriculture,  in  some 
form  or  other.  The  fable  of  the  giants 
warring  against  the  gods,  may  be  under¬ 
stood  in  this  light.  The  great  men  of 
renown,  distinguished  for  their  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  became  bewildered  in  the 
expanse  of  the  heavens,  and  struggling  in 
vain  to  solve  some  of  the  celestial  pheno¬ 
mena,  or  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  metaphy¬ 
sics,  grew  faint,  and  fell  from  their  exalted 
heights ;  but  contenting  themselves,  for 
awhile,  to  consider  sublunary  subjects, 
gained  strength  as  they  reasoned  upon  the 
laws  of  seasons  and  soils,  and  on  the  things 
about  them.  This  was  renewing  their 
vigour  as  they  touched  their  mother  earth, 
and  by  this  course  they  gained  new  energies, 
to  soar  again  to  war  with  the  gods. 

JiflatmerS  anti  Customs. 

CELTIC  ORIGINS.  —  THE  DRUIDS* 

The  members  of  the  Druidic  institution  were 
the  law-givers,  poets,  and  architects  of  the 
nation ;  a3  an  enumeration  of  their  various 

*  See  also  pages  324  and  391,  Minor,  vol.  xxix. 
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duties  will  show.  To  the  Derwydd ,  pi. 
Deriryddion,  belonged  the  important  offices 
of  superintending  the  moral  and  religious 
education  of  the  community,  and  public  and 
private  worship,  in  court,  or  palace,  and  in 
area  ( ynllys ,  acynllan).  Their  modes  of  in¬ 
struction  are  recorded  to  have  been  by  “  voice, 
song,  and  conventional  usage.”  The  word 
Derwydd  is  derived  from  dar  and  gwydd, 
signifying  chief  in  the  presence ;  which 
agrees  very  well  with  the  priestly  office,  as 
the  worship  was  considered  to  be  performed 
in  the  “  presence  or  from  gwydd ,  to  know, 
relating  to  their  character  for  wisdom,  and 
duty  as  instructors.  To  the  Burdd,  pi. 
Beirdd ,  was  assigned,  besides  his  poetical 
office,  the  duty  of  instruction  in  heraldic 
(arwyddiaetfi),  genealogical,  and  other  lore  : 
they  were  the  national  historians.  The  bards 
were  sometimes  called  Aivenyddion ,  or  in¬ 
spired,  from  their  practice  of  singing  extem¬ 
pore,  and  this  practice  soon  became,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  delighted  and  enthusiastic 
hearers,  prophetic.  M.  Thierry,  in  his  Con- 
quete  d’ Angleterre  par  les  Normannais , 
says,  “  in  England,  and  also  in  France,  the 
Welsh  were  considered  as  having  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  The  verses  in  which  ancient 
Cambrian  poets  had  expressed,  with  over¬ 
flowing  souls,  their  patriotic  wishes  and  aspi¬ 
rations,  were  regarded  as  mysterious  predic¬ 
tions.”  Llywarch  lien  thus  speaks  of  the 
slaughter  of  some  bards  : 

"  And  foemen  feet  to  dust  have  trod 
The  blue-robed  messengers  of  God : 

alluding  to  their  sacred  character,  and  the 
colour  of  their  dress.  “  Bavdism,  law,  and 
instrumental  music,”  are  said  to  be  the 
“  three  things  which  the  nation  of  the 
Cymry  possess  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the 
world.  The  Ofydd ,  pi.  Ofyddion ,  was 
charged  with  such  functions  as  resulted  from 
the  exercise  of  his  natural  talents,  in  inven¬ 
tion  and  improvement,  including  the  effusion 
of  poetry.  The  name  seems,  and  is  most 
probably,  derived  from  Gofydd  *  an  artist,  or 
science. 

The  Ovate  was  the  person  who  raised,  or 
directed  the  raising  of  the  Druidic  circles  and 
the  other  monuments  that  we  see  not  only  in 
this  island,  but  on  the  continent  also;  of 
course,  under  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  Druid.  In  looking  at,  or  reflecting  on, 
such  structures,  Stonehenge  or  any  other,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  at  least  a  class  of  the 
ancient  Britons  possessed  more  knowledge 
than  we  usually  give  them  credit  for;  their 
“  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature”  has 
been  mentioned  before  ;  of  which  knowledge, 
(we  might  call  it  wisdom,)  another  and 
stronger  instance  is  found  in  the  dangerous 
and  almost  unknown  sub-marine  wall  in  Car¬ 
digan  Bay,  called  Sam  Padrig,  or  Patrick’s 

*  The  single  f  is  the  same  as  v,  and  the  dd  is  the 
came  as  th  in  though. 


Causeway,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  on  the  land. 
The  inclosed  district  was,  and  is  to  this  day, 
called  y  Cantref  y  Gwaelod,  (the  Lowland 
Hundred),  and  belonged  to  Gwyddno  Garan- 
hir,  King  of  Ceredigion,  who  entrusted  Sei- 
thenyn  ab  Seithyn  Seidi  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  wall  in  proper  order;  but  he, 
preferring  drinking  to  working,  suffered  the 
damages  which  the  constant  beating  of  the 
waves  had  caused  to  go  unrepaired,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  sea  at  last  broke  through 
and  overflowed  the  plain  :  this  occurred  in 
the  fifth  century.f  Seithenyn  is  recorded  as 
the  “  third  arrant  drunkard  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain.”  Of  the  erection  and  builder  of  this 
wall  history  is  totally  silent ;  the  silence  is  a 
necessary  inference  of  its  antiquity,  and  the 
ruin  itself  is  evidence  of  the  skill  of  its 
architects ;  and  clearly  proves  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  matter-of-fact  and  bargain-driving  age 
is  not  the  inventor  of  “  intellect”  or  utility. 

The  worth  of  the  opinion  of  Fletcher,  of 
Saltoun,  who  said  that  if  he  was  offered  his 
choice  of  making  either  the  songs  or  the  laws 
of  a  people,  he  would  have  chosen  to  make 
the  songs,  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  effect 
the  Druid ical  system  had  on  the  Cymry  :  and 
which  effect  the  onward  course  of  eighteen 
centuries  has  not  entirely  obliterated.  Very 
possibly,  the  Druid,  when  he  declared  “song” 
to  be  a  mode  of  education,  was  aware  of  the 
power  music  has  over  the  human  mind  ;  and 
this  power  is  not  at  all  weakened  by  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  harp  :  may  its  peaceful  notes 
long  resound  on  the  mountains  of  Cambria. 
“  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
ancient  British  existed  on  poetry  ;  for,  in 
their  political  axioms,  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  the  bard,  at  once  poet 
and  musician,  is  placed  beside  the  labourer 
and  the  artisan,  as  one  of  the  three  pillars  of 
social  life.  Their  poets  had  one  great  and 
almost  only  theme,  their  country’s  destinies, 
her  misfortunes,  and  her  hopes.  The  nation, 
poetical  in  its  turn,  extended  the  bounds  of 
fiction,  by  ascribing  fantastic  meaning  to 
their  words.  The  wishes  of  the  bards  were 
received  as  promises,  their  expectations  as 
prophecies ;  even  their  silence  was  made  ex¬ 
pressive.  If  they  sang  not  of  Arthur’s  death, 
it  was  a  proof  that  Arthur  yet  lived ;  if  the 
harper  undesignedly  sounded  some  melan¬ 
choly  air,  the  minds  of  his  hearers  spontane¬ 
ously  linked  with  this  vague  melody  the  name 
of  some  spot,  rendered  mournfully  famous  by 
the  loss  of  a  battle  with  the  foreign  con¬ 
queror.  This  life  of  hopes  and  recollections 
gave  charms,  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter  Cam¬ 
brians,  to  their  country  of  rocks  and  morasses. 
Though  poor,  they  were  gay  and  social ;  bear- 

*  Yet  the  admirers  of  Saxon  institutions  tell  us 
that  Alfred  the  Great  was  the  first  that  divided  the 
land  into  hundreds.  Alfred’s  chief  counsellor  was 
the  Welsh  monk,  Asser. 
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ing  the  burden  of  distress  lightly,  as  some 
passing  inconvenience  ;  looking  forward  with 
unabated  confidence  to  a  great  political  revo¬ 
lution,  by  which  they  should  regain  all  that 
they  had  lost,  and  (as  one  of  their  bards  ex¬ 
presses  it,)  recover  the  diadem  of  Britain.” — 
M.  Thierry.  Sion  Gryg. 


Cljc  Contemporary  Crabeller. 


JOURNEY  TO  THE  RIVER  ORONTES. 

( Concluded  from  page  73.) 

Having  slept  at  Bisherra,  I  proceeded  the 
next  day  to  visit  the  cedars.  There  are 
many  places  in  the  mountain  where  this  tree 
grows,  but  in  the  spot  usually  shown  there 
are  about  600  together.* * * §  Before  it  reaches 
them,  the  road  takes  a  turn  to  the  right,  and 
passes  along  a  cliff,  the  rock  of  which  is  so 
smooth  in  a  slanting  direction,  that  I  was 
tempted  to  believe  it  had  been  artificially 
formed,  in  order  to  slide  to  Bisherra  the  im¬ 
mense  blocks  of  wood  used  for  the  building 
of  the  Temple,  and  was  more  encouraged  in 
this  opinion  by  an  examination  of  the  road 
to  Bisherra,  which  would  not  easily  allow 
of  such  vast  pieces  passing  over  it;  whereas 
they  might  have  been  launched  down  this 
slanting  rock  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  car¬ 
ried  thence  to  Bideman  by  way  of  Hasrun. 

I  was  disappointed  by  the  cedars,  although 
I  saw  all  that  I  could  have  expected.  From 
the  cedars  mounting  the  adjoining  rock,  I 
reached,  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  place 
where  snow  is  lying  all  the  year  round,  and 
descending  on  the  other  side,  found  myself, 
after  six  hours’  ride,  at  Deir  el  Ahmar.f 
After  passing  through  ’Ainnete,J  whither 
the  inhabitants  of  Bisherra  go  for  wheat  and 
barley,  the  road  to  Deir  el  Ahmar  is  between 
hills  which  gradually  decrease  in  height,  and 
are  the  natural  continuation  of  Mount  Le¬ 
banon.  At  this  place  begins  the  plain,  at 
the  further  end  of  which,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  Anti  Libanus,  stands  Ba’lbek  or  Baa- 
leth,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  been 
built  by  Solomon. §  The  old  foundations  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Temple  consist  of  such 
stupendous  stones  from  30  to  67  feet  in 

•  Of  course  the  author  must  include  in  this  num¬ 
ber  the  young  trees  as  will  as  the  old  patriarchs  of 
the  forest,  as  we  learn  from  Bellonius,  who  visited 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
only  28  of  these  large  trees  were  standing.  Father 
Dandini,  in  1600,  counted  23;  Thevenot,  in  1657, 
found  22;  Maundrell,  in  1696,  only  16;  Pococke,  in 
1737,  counted  15 ;  Burckhardt,  in  1810,  reckoned  12  ; 
Dr.  Richardson,  in  1818,  found  them  reduced  to  7 ; 
and  M.  de  La  Martine,  in  1832,  speaks  of  7  still  re¬ 
maining,  but  the  snow  prevented  his  reachiug  them. 
—Ed. 

The  whole  number  amount  to  about  400,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Burckhardt,  (Syria,  p.  19). — F.  S. 

+  The  Red  Convent,  erroneously  spelt  Akhmar  by 
Burckhardt,  p.  17. 

i  Spelt  Ainate,  (perhaps  A'in  at  a,  i.e.  gift-spring,) 
by  Mr.  Barker. 

§  2  Chronicles,  chap,  viii.,  6. 


length,  as  could  not  easily  be  removed,  and 
although  much  in  the  way,  three  of  the 
largest,"  measuring  63,  64,  and  67  feet  re¬ 
spectively,  still  form  a  part  of  the  wall. 
These,  from  the  appearance  of  the  stone, 
are  evidently  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  the 
rest,  and  tend  to  confirm  the  tradition  that 
ascribes  them  to  the  time  of  Solomon  ;  but 
these  ruins  have  been  too  often  measured 
and  described  for  me  to  add  anything 
further. 

From  Ba’lbek  I  started  for  the  source  of 
theOrontes,  a  place  little  known,  and  visited 
by  few,  if  any,  European  travellers,  from 
the  danger  said  to  attend  it.  The  Metawalis, 
a  tribe  which  is  in  possession  of  these  parts, 
are  known  for  their  hatred  of  all  sects  that 
differ  from  them  in  point  of  religion  ;  but 
by  passing  myself  off*  for  an  officer  of  Ibra¬ 
him  Pasha,  I  procured  a  guide  with  whom 
I  ventured  to  trust  myself  in  the  forest  that 
night,  in  spite  of  the  notorious  character  of 
his  tribe. 

At  an  hour’s  ride  from  Ba’lbek,  before 
one  reaches  the  first  descent  and  on  the  left 
of  the  road,  I  saw  a  perfect  sarcophagus  and 
two  broken  ones,  which  had  all  been  opened. 
This  place  might  have  been  a  burying- 
ground  of  the  ancients,  and  some  excava¬ 
tions  would  probably  throw  light  on  the 
subject.  Through  the  valley  runs  a  little 
stream,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  breakfast  on  bread,  cheese,  and  cu¬ 
cumbers.  Ascending  on  Ihe  other  side,  I 
proceeded  in  an  E.N.E.  direction  along  the 
foot  of  Anti- Libanus  nearly  on  a  plain  till 
twelve  o’clock,  when  I  came  to  a  village 
called  Labweh,  after  having  passed  an  en¬ 
campment  of  Turkomans  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  at  a  place  called  Shaad.  Labweh  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Anti-Libanus  on 
the  top  of  a  hillock,  near  which  passes  a 
small  stream  which  has  its  source  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  mountains,  and  after  flowing  for 
several  hours  through  the  plain,  falls  into 
the  basin  from  which  springs  the  Orontes. 

At  six  hours  east  of  Labweh  I  reached 
Fikhi,  a  village  beautifully  situated  in  a 
small  valley,  on  a  parallel  nearly  with  the 
plain,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  said  range  of 
the  Anti-Libanus. 

I  here  procured  another  Metawali  guide, 
and  proceeded  with  him  first  to  Ar-Ras||  or 
“  the  head,”  being  a  village  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  range.  Here  a  few  Christians 
are  suffered  to  dwell  separately  from  the 
other  inhabitants,  that  they  may  do  the 
manual  work  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of 
such  parts  of  the  plain  as  are  within  reach 
of  the  river  of  Labweh. 

Traversing  the  plain  in  a  north-east  di¬ 
rection  for  three  hours,  I  regained  the  river 
of  Labweh,  along  the  banks  of  which  two 
hours’  ride  brought  me  towards  evening  to 
the  source  of  the  Orontes,  called  by  the 
11  Atm-l-feda,  (Syria,  p.  150.)  . 
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people  El  ’Asi*  or  “  the  rebel, ’’  from  its 
occasional  violence  and  windings,  during  a 
course  of  about  200  miles  in  a  northerly 
direction,  passing  through  Homs  and  Ha¬ 
mah,  and  finally  discharging  itself  into 
the  sea  at  Suweidiah  near  Antioch.  The 
source  here  springs  with  some  violence  from 
a  natural  basin  in  the  rock,  of  a  triangular 
form,  measuring  about  fifty  paces,  and  nearly 
concealed  on  each  side  by  trees  and  bushes, 
of  which  chestnut,  willow,  and  a  dwarf  oak, 
are  the  most  common. 

The  Labweh  flows  along  the  base  of  this 
triangle  in  a  north-east  direction,  and 
mingles  its  little,  current  with  the  stream 
from  the  spring  which  here  runs  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  rate.  Tlie  three  barren  perpendi¬ 
cular  rocks  which  inclose  this  little  spot 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  verdure 
that  grows,  as  it  were,  upon  the  water 
beneath.  On  the  south  side  of  the  basin,  at 
the  top  of  the  rock,  there  is  an  excavation  of 
several  rooms,  said  to  have  been  the  her¬ 
mitage  of  Maron  the  first  Maronite  ;  two 
rooms  are  of  easy  access,  but  the  others  can 
only  be  climed  up  to  with  difficulty. 

Having  made  a  sketch  of  this  rarely- 
visited  and  secluded  spot,  I  quitted  it,  and 
took  the  direction  of  Bisherra,  by  another 
road,  which  towards  Marzehim,  led  over 
the  low  chain  of  hills  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  as  a  natural  continuation  of  Liba- 
nus ;  these  hills  were  covered  w’ith  brush¬ 
wood,  and  with  bellut,  a  species  of  oak,f 
almond-trees,  buckthorn,  wild  thyme  in 
abundance,  and  other  aromatic  herbs. 

Marzehim  is  situated  near  a  beautiful 
fertile  plain,  through  which  runs  a  fordable 
rivulet.  I  did  not  go  up  to  the  village,  which 
would  have  taken  me  out  of  the  way,  but 
proceeded  alone,  and  unfortunately,  after 
much  fatigue  in  ascending  Mount  Libanus, 
lost  all  traces  of  the  road,  so  that  instead  of 
passing  to  the  right  which  wmuld  have  taken 
me  to  Bisherra,  I  had  to  descend  a  precipice 
where  the  foot  of  man  could  scarce  find  a 
level  space  to  rest  upon,  and  such  as  even  few 
quadrupeds  would  venture  to  descend. 

Tow'ards  evening  I  reached  the  bottom 
and  slept  at  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  where 
I  was  hospitably  treated  ;  and  the  following 
morning  I  returned  by  ’  Ainnete  to  Bisherra, 
having  again  missed  my  way. 

From  Bisherra  I  took  the  road  to  Tri¬ 
poli,  which,  after  the  first  two  hours,  con¬ 
tinues  nearly  on  a  level.  From  Tripoli  I 
continued  by  the  route  along  the  coast  pas¬ 
sing  through  Tortosa,  Markab,  and  Lata- 
kia,J  and  crossing  the  Orohtes,  reached 
Suweiydiah  on  the  22nd  of  August. 

Annexed  is  a  brief  account  of  the  late 

*  "  From  its  refusing  to  water  the  fields  without 
being  compelled  by  means  of  watering-wheels,’'  says 
Abu-l-feda,  (Syria,  p.  149.)— F.  S. 

•f  Quercus  Ballota. — F.  S. 

j  Properly  El  Ladhikiyah.— F.  S. 


dreadful  earthquake  in  Syria,  extracted  from 
the  letters  of  Mr.  Moore,  British  Consul  at 
Beirut,  to  his  Majesty’s  Government,  and 
from  other  authentic  sources. 

January  1,  1837.— At  4h.  35  m.  p.m.  the 
first  shock  of  the  earthquake  wras  felt  in  the 
city  of  Beirut.  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
rumbling  noise,  and  lasted  ten  seconds,  and 
appeared  to  proceed  from  the  north.  No 
buildings  were  thrown  down  in  the  town  ; 
but  without  the  walls  seven  or  eight  houses, 
built  on  a  sandy  foundation,  fell,  and  one  or 
two  lives  were  lost.  The  course  of  the  river 
Ontilias§(?)  near  Beirut  was  suspended, 
and  the  mills  on  its  banks  were  deprived  of 
water  for  some  hours.  When  the  stream 
returned  to  its  bed  the  waters  were  turbid, 
and  of  a  reddish,  sandy  colour.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  during  the  day  of  the  earthquake 
was  close,  and  charged  with  electricity. 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  stood  at  66°,  but 
rose  to  701*’ five  minutes  after  the  earthquake; 
for  four  or  five  minutes  after  the  shock  the 
compass  was  still  agitated.  The  weather 
had  been  unusually  mild  and  fine  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  The  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Beirut  do  not  remember  so  severe  an  earth¬ 
quake. 

At  Damascus,  four  minarets  and  several 
houses  were  thrown  down,  the  bazars  da¬ 
maged,  and  eight  or  ten  individuals  killed  or 
wounded. 

The  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  greatly 
injured. 

At  Acri,  part  of  the  fortifications  were 
overthrown,  and  several  persons  killed  or 
maimed. 

Tiberias  is  entirely  destroyed  ;  nothing 
but  the  baths  remaining.  The  lake  rose  and 
swept  away  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  town  of  Safet||  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants  have 
perished  ;  not  more  than  seven,  or  by  some 
accounts,  not  more  than  five  in  the  hundred, 
of  the  population  survive ;  and  their  suf¬ 
ferings  augmented  by  exposure  to  the 
piercing  air  of  the  mountains,  without  food, 
shelter,  or  medical  advice,  have  been  very 
severe.  To  add  to  the  horrors  of  their  con¬ 
dition,  numerous  packs  of  dogs,  attracted 
to  the  spot  by  the  .carcasses  on  which  they 
prey,  were  rendered  thereby  so  furious,  as 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  living.  The  Bedowins 
also  hovered  about  the  ruins  for  plunder. 

Satet  is  one  of  the  five  holy  cities  whither 
the  Jews  resort  from  all  parts  of  Christen¬ 
dom  in  old  age  to  die  and  be  interred,  and 
1,500  are  now  buried  in  the  ruins.  Up  to 
the  21st  of  January  shocks  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  continued  to  be  felt  daily,  and  the 

§  The  river  of  Beirut  is  called  Nahr-es-salib.  On - 
tilias  is  probably  an  error  of  transcription  :  perhaps 
it  should  be  Wad  Iliyas,  the  river  of  Elias,  as  St. 
George,  called  by  the  Arabs  Khidr  Iliyas,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  near  Beirut, 
(D’Arvieux,  Memoires,  ii ,  376.) — F.  S. 

||  Or  Safcd,  Abu-l-fecla,  (Syria,  p.  43,  82.)— F.  S. 
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ground  all  around  was  rent  into  fearful 
chasms.  The  amount  of  the  population  is 
uncertain,  but  supposed  to  have  been  from 
6,000  to  7,000. 

The  great  shock  appears  to  have  been  si¬ 
multaneous,  and  was  most  sensibly  felt  to 
the  southward,  having  extended  500  miles 
in  length  by  00  in  breadth.  It  was  felt  in 


the  island  of  Cyprus.  Forty  villages  have 
been  totally,  and  eleven  partially,  destroyed. 
It  were  useless  to  enumerate  them  here,  as 
the  greater  part  do  not  appear  on  any  map 
of  Syria  yet  published.  The  number  ot  lives 
lost  is  stated  at  about  6,000,  but  it  is  much 
to  be  feared,  that  in  reality  they  greatly  ex¬ 
ceed  that  number. 


The  Gordian  Worm.) 
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THE  GORDIAN  WORM. 

I)r.  George  Johnston,  of  Ber¬ 
wick-upon-Tweed,  has  lately 
communicated  to  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  details  of  the  economy 
of  the  Gordius  Aquaticus. 

“  This  singular  worm  is  in  perpetual 
motion  and  change ;  and  its  wrigglings 
have  a  sort  of  painful  character,  which  sug¬ 
gest  involuntarily  a  comparison  of  it  to  “  the 
worm  that  never  dieth.”  Although  ob¬ 
served  very  often  during  several  days,  it  was 
never  seen  at  rest  for  a  single  moment,  but 
was  ever  bending  its  long,  hair-like  body 
into  larger  and  smaller  curves,  now  moving 
rapidly  across  the  plate,  and  now  twisting 
and  contorting  itself  into  circles  and  curves. 
The  undivided  end,  though  the  contrary  has 
been  asserted,*  is  evidently  the  head  :  and 
this  part  is  often  pushed  forward  and  out  of 
the  water;  which,  however,  the  worm  never 
leaves.  When  a  portion  from  the  anterior 
end  was  cut  oft",  the  detached  portion  very 
soon  lost  every  sign  of  life.  A  portion  from 
the  tail  gave  evidence  of  remaining  irri¬ 
tability  for  a  longer  time,  but  still  did  not 
live  long ;  the  main  part,  however,  conti¬ 
nuing  to  move  on  as  before  ;  and,  as  it  did 
so  for  at  least  48  hours,  it  may  be  that  life 
would  not  have  been  shortened  by  these 
mutilations. 

“  The  Gordius ,  we  are  told  by  certain 
authors,  perforates  clay  to  give  a  passage 
to  springs  and  water  !  By  others  it  is  said 
to  kill  fishes ;  and,  to  man,  to  be  so  far 
noxious,  that  its  bite  occasions  inflammation, 
which  may  be  cured,  it  is  kindly  added, 
with  opium.  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the 
fancies  which  disfigure  the  history  of  worms, 
and  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  works  of 
a  scientific  pretension,  where  we  expect  to 
find  nothing  but  the  deductions  of  obser¬ 
vation.  The  stories  of  the  rustic  naturalist 
are,  however,  not  only  allowable,  but  amu¬ 
sing.  The  country  people  of  Smoland  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  bite  of  the  Gordius  causes 
the  whitlow,  and  they  give  to  the  worm  and 
the  disease  the  same  name  :  acting  on  this 
belief,  they  cure  the  disease  by  making  an 
incision  into  the  part  with  a  knife,  which 
must  have  been  previously  used  in  cutting 

*  Dr.  Turton  describes  the  tail  as  a  mouth, 
which,  he  says,  is  “  small,  horizontal,  with  equal, 
obtuse  jaw  s.”  . 


the  worm  itself  into  pieces.  Our  own 
country  people  are  convinced  that  the  Gor- 
ditis  is  merely  a  horse-hair  animated  by- 
being  steeped  in  water  ;  and,  if  you  hesitate 
to  believe  the  story,  they  will  tell  you,  as  I 
have  been  told  repeatedly,  that  they  have 
often,  in  their  boyish  days,  performed  the 
experiment  with  success,  having  been  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  fact  of  the  hair  growing  into 
the  living  worm.  Stanihurst,  in  his  account 
of  Ireland,  adduces  it  as  an  example  of 
animals  “  ingendred  without  seed,’’ — “  and 
chieflie  by  the  secret  influence  and  instil¬ 
lation  of  the  celestial  planets,  as  the  sunne 
and  such  other  ;  as,  if  you  put  the  haire  of 
an  horse  taille  in  mire,  puddle,  or  in  a  dung¬ 
hill,  for  a  certain  space,  it  will  turne  to  a 
little,  thin,  spralling  worme,  which  1  have 
often  seene  and  experimented .” 

Linnaeus  tells  us,  that  the  rustics  of 
Smoland  say,  that  all  the  pieces  of  the  worm 
of  this  kind  that  have  been  divided  into  many, 
on  being  kept  immersed  in  water,  will  each 
grow  into  a  perfect  body.  On  this  slender 
authority,  apparently,  other  less  cautious 
naturalists  have  stated  this  as  a  fact. 
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[The  Reverend  Dr.  Hussey,  Rector  of 
Hayes,  Kent,  has  communicated  to  a  late 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine ,  the 
following  entertaining  account  of  the  habits 
of  the  harvest  bug.] 

It  powers  of  annoyance  form  a  claim  to 
attention,  there  is  nonea  superior  to  that 
possessed  by  the  minute  insect  known  in 
England  as  the  Harvest-bug,  and  on  the 
Continent,  where,  according  to  Latreille’s 
personal  experience,  its  effects  are  equally 
serious,  as  la  Louvette . 

No  good  description  of  it  is,  however, 
extant,  and  the  engraving  in  Shaw’s  work 
bears  a  very  slight  resemblance  to  nature, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  obtaining  specimens  of  an  insect  so  nearly 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Having  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  procure  several  uninjured 
harvest-bugs,  and  having  submitted  them  to 
a  highly  powerful  magnifier,  so  as  to  make 
a  drawing,  which  underwent  many  compari¬ 
sons  with  the  living  subject,  and  is  as  cor¬ 
rect  as  it  is  possible  to  render  it,  an  engra¬ 
ving  from  it  is  annexed,  for  the  examination 
of  the  curious,  together  with  such  parti¬ 
culars  as  differ  from  the  account  of  esta¬ 
blished  authorities  not  from  any  wish  to 
cavil  or  find  fault  with  those  who  have  done 
so  much  for  entomology,  but  with  an  anxiety 
laudable  it  is  hoped,  to  add  (without  pun¬ 
ning)  a  mite  to  truth. 

The  acarus  in  question  then  is  a  hexapod, 
of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour  :  its  motion  is 
very  swift,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the 
observer  can  satisfactorily  contemplate  it  is 
by  immersing  the  insect  in  a  drop  of  water, 
in  which  it  swims  vigorously,*  and  from 
which  it  cannot  escape. 

The  body  is  oval,  sprinkled  with  stiff 
hairs,  and  sixteen  very  strong  ones  fringe 
the  hinder  part  ;  the  legs  are  horny,  like 
those  of  a  beetle  :  each  foot  is  furnished 
with  two,  and  sometimes  three,  strong 
claws,  with  which  it  works  so  rapidly,  mole- 
fashion,  that  it  inserts  itself  beneath  the 
skin  in  a  few  seconds.  Shaw  states  that  it 
“  adheres  to  the  skin  by  means  of  two  strong 
hooks  attached  to  the  fore-part  of  the  body,” 
but  these  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  ;  he 
appears  not  to  have  been  aware  of  its  bury¬ 
ing  itself  beneath  the  surface,  in  which  case 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  extract  it ;  a  small 
tumour  then  forms,  the  itching  of  which  is 
intolerable.  Patience,  the  panacea  univer¬ 
sally  recommended,  is  as  universally  ne¬ 
glected.  Serious  consequences  often  arise 
in  an  irritable  constitution,  from  broken 
sleep,  and  the  skin  being  torn  in  frantic 
endeavours  to  procure  relief.  External 
applications  are  of  little  avail,  the  creature 
being  safe  beneath  the  skin  ;  sal  volatile, 
seldom  had  recourse  to  till  the  nails  have 
failed,  will  change  the  itching  to  a  pungent 

*  One  specimen  was  still  swimming  after  a  lapse 
of  seven  hours. 


smart.  As,  however,  is  the  case  with  all 
similar  scourges,  there  are  individuals  per¬ 
fectly  exempt  from  its  attacks. 

Shaw,  Latreille,  and  White  of  Selborne, 
all  state  that  this  insect  is  located  upon  corn, 
kidney-beans,  and  various  other  vegetables  ; 
this  they  probably  adopted  from  each  other, 
the  original  foundation  being  popular  belief : 
but  having  been  assured,  in  the  course  of 
my  researches  on  this  subject,  thatf  daddy 
long-legs  ( phalangium  opilio )  was  the  father 
of  harvest-bugs,  and  the  common  red  garden 
spider  their  prolific  mother,  and  having 
heard  a  regular  war  determined  against 
them  as  the  origin  of  all  the  suffering,  I 
may  be  excused  for  doubting  the  value  of 
popular  opinions :  and  let  us  hope  that 
these  absurd  fancies  of  persons  who  ought 
to  have  known  better  will  vanish  before  the 
light  shed  by  the  popular  study  of  entomo¬ 
logy. 

The  evidence  then  appears  strongly  to 
favour  the  opinion  that  the  habitat  of  the 
harvest-bug  is  upon,  or  close  to,  the  ground. 
White  says  that,  “  upon  the  chalk- downs, 
the  warrener’s  nets  are  sometimes  coloured 
red  by  them  and,  incredible  as  this  may 
appear  to  one  engaged  in  contemplating  a 
single  specimen,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  even  though  it  had 
rested  on  meaner  authority,  for  the  hem  of 
many  a  Hampshire  petticoat  has  been  simi¬ 
larly  discoloured,  the  wearer  of  which,  by 
throwing  it  off  in  time,  prevented  the  ravages 
of  the  insect  being  extended  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  person.  Experienced  sportsmen 
well  know  that,  on  the  moors,  they  escape 
the  enemy  by  wearing  a  close  boot  After 
walking  some  time  upon  gravel,  far  removed 
from  any  plant  whatever,  the  stockings  will 
be  found  sprinkled  with  them,  when,  running 
rapidly  upwards,  they  ensconce  themselves 
wherever  the  dress  is  most  closely  confined 
to  the  body.  Animals,  particularly  horses, 
suffer  dreadfully  from  this  cause,  the  tender 
skin  of  the  lips  and  nose  being  frequently 
covered  with  nests  of  harvest-bugs,  which 
have  fixed  there  during  grazing,  but  which 
probably  cannot  bury  themselves  as  in  the 
human  being,  from  the  toughness  of  the 
skin.  The  cat’s  whiskers  have  a  scarlet 
spot  at  the  insertion  of  each  hair,  and  she 
bites  her  paws  all  day,  yet  does  not  relin¬ 
quish  her  favourite  bask  on  the  warm  gravel, 
which  probably  is  the  cause  of  her  annoy¬ 
ance,  because  the  rabbits,  shut  up  in  a 
building,  though  fed  even  on  the  freshest 
of  kidney-bean  plants,  are  not  aware  that 
harvest-bugs  exist. 

If  it  be  asked  where  was  the  *  embryo 
harvest-bug, — where  was  the  insect  whose 

x  Probably  from  his  being  frequently  covered 
with  another  parasitic  acarus,  acarus  ocypetc. 

%  Chalk  is  the  favourite  soil ;  and,  perhaps,  their 
abounding  in  corn-fields,  is  owing  to  the  earth  being 
so  dry  among  the  ripe^straw,  and  so  warm  also, 
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life,  beginning,  as  it  would  seem,  with  the 
greatest  heat  of  summer,  ended  with  the 
first  cold  of  autumn, — during  the  interme¬ 
diate  nine  months  ?  we  may  reply,  probably 
buried  in  embryo  in  the  soil.  But  research 
would  afford  no  information  on  this  subject, 
from  the  minuteness  of  the  insect. 


Cije  public  journals. 


SONNET  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

When  some  fair  bark  first  glides  into  the  sea, 

Glad  shouts  of  thousands  echo  to  the  sky. 

And  as  she  leaves  the  land  fond  hearts  beat  high 
With  hope  and  fear  ;  and  prayers  are  heard,  that  he 
Who  stirs  and  calms  the  deep,  her  guide  may  be  ; 
That  over  sunny  seas  her  path  may  lie  ; 

And  that  she  stiil  may  find,  when  storms  are  high, 
Safe  anchor  underneath  some  sheltering  lee. 

Even  so  thy  subjects’  hopes  and  prayers,  fair  Queen! 
Go  with  thee clouds  above  thy  bark  may  brood. 
And  rocks  and  shoals  beset  thiue  unknown  way; 
But  thou  in  virtue  bold  may’st  steer  serene 
Through  tempests ;  England’s  glory  and  her  good 
The  load-star  of  thy  course,  and  Heaven  thy  stay. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


DON  JUAN. 

“  Our  friend  Don  Juan”  is  no  imaginary 
personage ;  he  really  did  exist,  and  was  an 
Andalusian  Majo  of  rank.  En  su  P atria 
ninguno  fu  prof  eta.  Poor  Juan  is  not 
honoured  in  his  country,  and  no  Spaniard  has 
ever  given  a  local  habitation  and  identity  to 
a  name  at  once  historical  and  European. 

Don  Juan  Tenorio  was  bred  and  born  a 
gentleman,  “  a  true  hidalgo.”  His  father, 
Alonzo  Jufre  Tenorio,  was  a  distinguished 
admiral  in  the  service  of  Alonzo  XI.  He 
died  in  battle,  and,  like  Nelson,  near  Trafal¬ 
gar.  His  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-seven 
sail,  was  opposed  to  seventy  men  of  war  of 
the  Moors.  Alonzo,  in  sending  him  a  re¬ 
inforcement  of  six  ships,  had  let  slip  a  re¬ 
mark,  that  if  the  infidels  escaped  it  would 
be  the  fault  of  the  admiral ;  the  old  seaman 
was  so  nettled,  that  he  bore  down  almost 
alone  on  the  enemy,  and  having  lost  a  leg, 
was  killed  fighting  with  his  sword  in  one 
hand  and  his  flag  in  the  other*  He  left  by 
his  wife  Elvira  several  children.  Alonzo 
Jufre,  the  eldest,  was  created  by  Pedro  the 
Cruel  (son  of  Alonzo  XI.)  Alguacilazgo,f 
or  governor  of  the  gate  of  Visagra  at  Toledo. 
Garcia, J  his  brother,  took  the  part  of  the 
bastard,  Henry  of  Trastamara,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  prisoners  given  up  by  the  Black 
Prince  to  the  vengeance  of  the  legitimate 
king.  Teresa  §  the  sister,  continued  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  family  mansion  at  Seville  (granted 
to  the  Tenorios  at  the  conquest)  until  the 
year  1369,  when  it  was  confiscated  by  Don 
Pedro,  because  u  she  had  spoken  ill  of  him,” 
a  somewhat  severe  punishment  for  a  lapsus 

*  Crouica  del  Rey  Alonzo  XI.,  pp.  211,  212, 

+  Crouica  del  Rey  Don  Pedro,  p.  101. 

t  Anuales  de  Sevilla.  Zuniga,  vol.  ii.  l?l. 

§  Anuales  de  Sevilla,  vol.  ii.  177- 


linguse  of  female  scandal.  He  gave  the 
house  to  the  nuns  of  San  Leandro,  who  built 
the  present  convent  on  the  site.  The  noble 
author  of  Don  Juan  turned  the  ancient  mo¬ 
nastery  of  Newstead  into  a  house  of  revel, 
while  the  real  scene  of  the  petits  soupers  of 
the  real  Don  Juan,  by  an  anticipated  retri¬ 
bution,  had  been  purified  to  more  hallowed 
purposes.  It  is  probable  that  the  admiral 
(his  father)  was  a  brother  of  Juan  Tenorio, 
the  comendator  of  Estepa,  whose  sons,  Juan 
(the  name  runs  in  the  family),  Melindo,  and 
Pedro,  were  banished  by  Don  Pedro.  This 
last,  Pedro, 1 1  was  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Archbishop  of  Toledo.  The  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  Tenorios,  as  blazoned  in  an  old 
MS.  of  the  Order  of  the  Banda,  are,  or,  a 
lion  rampant  purpure,  charged  with  three 
bends  cheeky  argent  and  azure.  Juan,  the 
hero  of  our  tale, — 

“  In  Seville  he  was  born,  a  pleasant  city. 

Famous  for  oranges  and  women 

a  city  described  by  the  historians  IT  of  that 
time  as  more  alluring  and  seductive  than 
Capua  itself — little  Juan  was  the  spoilt  child 
of  the  testy  admiral;  he  was  an  early  asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  licentious  Don  Pedro, — a  conge¬ 
nial  disposition  united  the  prince  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  who  was,  moreover,  related  to  Maria 
Padilla,**  the  favourite  mistress.  Don  Pedro 
created  Juan  a  Knight  of  the  Banda, ff  and 
appointed  him  his  repostero,  i.  e.  his  chief 
butler,  thus  confiding  to  him  the  important 
charge  of  the  cellar,  an  office  which  he 
doubtless  appreciated.  The  first  lord  of  Don 
Pedro’s  treasury  was  Levi,  a  wealthy  and  in¬ 
telligent  Jew,  a  Jew-d*esprit ;  and  from  this 
little  premium  these  extravagant  youths  ex¬ 
tracted  gold  and  treasure,  until,  having  bro¬ 
ken  his  bank,  they  put  him  to  a  cruel  death. 
Lord  Byron’s  Don  Jose,  Dona  Julia,  and 
Dona  Inez,  who  knew  our  Lope  and  Calde¬ 
ron  by  heart,  authors  born,  by  the  way,  some 
three  centuries  afterwards,  are  purely  ficti¬ 
tious  characters.  His  lordship  paid  as  little 
attention  to  historical  facts  as  a  Beaumar¬ 
chais  or  Rossini.  The  Admiral  and  his  wife 
lived  on  most  excellent  terms  ;  in  fact,  he 
owed  his  death  to  the  confidential  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  king’s  speech  from  his  affec¬ 
tionate  spouse,  jj  The  number  of  Don  Juan’s 
amours,  “  Noch  in  Spanien  ein  tausend  und 
drei,”  precludes  all  attempt  to  ascertain  who 
Dona  Julia  was. 

We  have  met  with  no  historical  account  of 
what  became  of  Don  Juan — whether  the 
chief  butler  of  Pedro  was  hanged  like  the 
chief  baker  of  Pharaoh — or  whether  the  last 

||  Mariana,  lib.  xvii.  19. 

Cronica  del  Rey  Don  Pedro,  36. 

*  *  Anuales  de  Sevilla,  ii.  126. 

One  of  the  earliest  orders  of  knighthood,  and 
instituted  by  Alonzo  XI.  Don  Juan  was  admitted 
at  the  third  chapter  ever  held.— See  “  The  Theater 
of  Honor,”  by  A.  Favine,  p.  166,  London,  1623. 

II  Cronica  del  Rey  Alonzo  XI.,  c.  212. 
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scene,  which  hands  him  over  before  his  time 
to  the  devil,  be  correct ;  such  an  auto  da-te 
denouement  would  be  quite  in  character  with 
Spanish  habits  and  their  dramatic  mysteries. 
It  will  grieve  those  worthy  persons  to  whom 
this  reprobate  has  given  just  cause  of  uneasi¬ 
ness,  to  hear  that  the  original  play,  the 
source  of  all  the  evil,  was  composed  by  Ga¬ 
briel  Tellez,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Merced  ;* 
who  published  it  at  Madrid  in  1634,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Tyrso  de  Molina.  It 
was  called  “  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla,  o  El 
Convidado  de  Piedra”  (the  Wag  of  Seville, 
or  the  Guest  of  Stone)  ;  a  fragment  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  consular  statue,  near  the  Alameda  vieja 
at  Seville,  is  still  called  “  El  Convidado  de 
Piedra,”  in  allusion  to  the  statue  invited  to 
supper.  The  play  became  as  immediately 
and  universally  popular  among  adults  as  its 
hero’s  puppet-rival  Punch,  that  vogue,  who 
beats  constable,  wife,  and  devil,  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  among  children.  The  Spa¬ 
nish  play  was  translated  into  the  Italian,  and 
improved  upon  in  French  by  Moliere.  His 
Festin  de  Pierre  was  acted  at  Paris  on  the 
15th  February,  1665.  Moliere  was  so  se¬ 
verely  attacked  for  the  laxness  of  the  mora¬ 
lity,  that,  having  in  vain — (“  confess  and  be 
hanged  ”) — cancelled  the  more  objectionable 
passages,  he  at  length  was  compelled  to  write 
his  Tartuffe  to  silence  the  animosity  of  his 
critics.  Mozart  adapted  to  music  a  comedy 
of  Beaumarchais,  and  produced  a  composition 
in  which  the  humorous,  pathetic,  and  grand 
are  combined,  to  a  degree  which  the  Opera 
was  previously  considered  incapable  of  sus¬ 
taining  :  his  biographer,  the  euphonously 
named  Schlictergroll,  has  pronounced  him  the 
Shakspeare  of  music.  Of  the  masterly  but 
unequal  Don  Juan  of  Lord  Byron  it  is  needless 
to  say  a  word — either  in  praise  or  dispraise 


THE  GREENWOOD  SHRIFT. 

[The  following  is  versified  from  an  anec¬ 
dote  of  George  III.,  inserted  from  a  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crabbe’s,  in  the 
Church  of  England  Magazine:--] 

- 

Outstretched  beneath  the  leafy  shade 
Of  Windsor  Forest’s  deepest  glade 
A  dying  woman  lay  ; 

Three  little  children  round  her  stood, 

And  there  went  up  from  the  greenwood 
A  woful  wail  that  day. 

“  O  mother !”  was  the  mingled  cry, 

“  O  mother,  mother !  do  not  die 
And  leave  us  all  alone.” — 

“  My  blessed  babes  1”  she  tried  to  say. 

But  the  faint  accents  died  away 
In  a  low  sobbing  moan. 

And  then,  life  struggled  hard  with  death, 

Aud  fast  and  strong  she  drew  her  breath. 

And  up  she  raised  her  head  ; 

And  peering  through  the  deep  wood  maze 
With  a  long,  sharp,  unearthly  gaze, 

“  Will  lie  not  come  ?”  she  said. 
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Just  then,  the  parting  boughs  between, 

A  little  maid’s  light  form  was  seen. 

All  breathless  with  her  speed  ; 

And  following  close,  a  man  cam;  on 
(A  portly  man  to  look  upon), 

Who  led  a  panting  steed. 

“  Mother  !”  the  little  maiden  cried. 

Or  e’er  she  reached  the  womau’s  side, 

And  kissed  her  clay-cold  cheek  ; 

“  I  have  not  idled  in  the  town. 

But  long  went  wandering  up  and  down, 
The  minister  to  seek. 

“  They  told  me  here — they  told  me  there — 
I  think  they  mocked  me  every  where  ; 

And  when  I  found  his  home, 

And  begg’d  him  on  my  bended  knee 
To  bring  his  book,  and  come  with  me  ; 
Mother  !  lie  would  not  come. 

“  I  told  him  how  you  dying  lay. 

And  could  not  go  in  peace  away 
Without  the  Ministar ; 

I  begg’d  him,  for  dear  Christ,  his  sake. 

But,  oh  ! — my  heart  was  tit  to  break — 
Mother  !  he  would  not  stir. 

“  So,  though  my  tears  were  blinding  me,' 

I  ran  back,  fast  as  fast  could  be. 

To  come  again  to  you  ; 

And  here — close  by — this  Squire  1  met. 
Who  asked  (so  mild  !)  what  made  me  fret ; 
And  when  I  told  him  true, 

“  ‘  I  will  go  with  you,  child,’  he  said, 

*  God  sends  me  to  this  dying  bed.’ 

Mother,  he’s  here,  hard  by.” 

While  thus  the  little  maiden  spoke, 

The  man  his  back  against  an  oak. 

Look'd  on  with  glistening  eye. 

The  bridle,  on  his  neck  flung  free. 

With  quivering  flank  and  trembling  knee. 
Pressed  close  his  bonny  bay  ; 

A  statelier  man, — a  statelier  steed. 

Never  on  greensward  paced,  I  rede. 

Than  those  stood  there  that  day. 

So,  while  the  little  maiden  spoke, 

The  man,  his  back  against  an  oak. 

Looked  ou  with  glistening  eye 
And  folded  arms  ;  and  in  his  look, 
Something  that,  like  a  sermon  book. 
Preached — “  All  is  vanity.” 

But  when  the  dying  woman’s  face 
Turned  toward  him  with  a  wishful  gaze. 

He  stepp’d  to  where  she  lay  ; 

And  kneeling  down,  bent  over  her, 

Saying — “  I  am  a  minister — 

My  sister  1  let  us  pray,” 

And  well,  withouten  book  or  stole, 

(God’s  words  were  printed  on  his  soul) 

Into  the  dying  ear 

He  breath’d,  as  ’twere,  an  angel’s  strain. 
The  things  that  unto  life  pertain. 

And  death’s  dark  shadows  clear. 

He  spoke  of  sinners’  lost  estate. 

In  Christ  renewed — regenerate — 

Of  God’s  most  blest  decree. 

That  not  a  single  soul  should  die 
Who  turns  repentant,  with  the  cry 
“  Be  merciful  to  me  !” 

He  spoke  of  trouble,  pain,  and  toil. 

Endured  but  for  a  little  while 

In  patience — faith— and  love — 

Sure,  in  God’s  own  good  time,  to  be 
Exchanged  for  an  eternity 
Of  happiness  above. 

Then — as  the  spirit  ebb’d  away — 

He  raised  his  hands  and  eyes,  to  pray 
That  peaceful  it  might  pass  ; 

And  then — the  orphans’  sobs  alone 
Were  heard,  as  they  knelt  every  one 
Close  round  on  the  green  grass. 
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Such  was  tlie  sight  their  vvowl’i'ing  eyes 
Beheld,  in  heart-struck,  mute  surprise. 

Who  rein’d  their  coursers  back. 

Just  as  they  found  the  long  astray. 

Who,  in  the  heat  of  chase  that  day. 

Had  wander’d  from  their  track. 

Back  each  man  rein’d  his  pawing  steed, 

And  lighted  down,  as  if  agreed. 

In  silence  at  his  side  ; 

And  there,  uncovered  all,  they  stood — • 

It  was  a  wholesome  sight  and  good 
That  day  for  mortal  pride — 

For  of  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Was  that  deep-husli’d,  bare-headed  band  ; 

And  central  in  the  ring, 

By  that  dead  pauper  on  the  ground. 

Her  ragged  orphans  clinging  round. 

Knelt  their  anointed  King. 

Blackuoood's  Magazine. 


SKETCHES  IN  THE  PYRENEES. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Gossip’s  IV eek. 

[All  who  remember  the  gay  and  sparkling 
pages  of  the  Gossip’s  JVeek ,  transferred  to 
our  columns,  will  expect  a  charming  treat  in 
the  present  work  ;  and  such,  we  augur,  they 
will  enjoy.  The  style  throughout  is  lively, 
and,  as  becomes  a  book  of  travels,  jaunty ;  the 
sketches  of  scenery  and  manners  are  grace¬ 
fully  drawn,  the  writer  having  alike  a  nice 
appreciation  of  the  picturesque  in  nature,  the 
admirable  in  art,  and  the  amiable  in  human 
character.  The  descriptions  come  trippingly 
from  the  author’s  pen,  and  in  graphic  vigour 
and  expressive  effect  they  rival  the  more  la¬ 
boured  efforts  of  the  pencil  of  the  artist. 
There  is  besides  a  tone  of  cheerfulness  and 
gaiety  of  heart — a  rivulet  of  thought  and 
feeling — running  through  these  pages  which 
it  is  perfectly  delightful  to  witness  ;  besides 
a  willingness  to  find  “  good  in  every  thing” 
which  must  put  the  grumbling  tourist  to 
shame  of  his  ingratitude  for  our  11  splendid 
world.”  The  scenery  of  the  Pyrenees — their 
cloud-capped  heights  and  romantic  haunts — 
is,  to  quote  the  author  “  of  ineffable  beauty;” 
and  happily  indeed  has  its  joyous  inspiration 
been  here  caught.  Legend,  anecdote,  and 
lively  incident  make  up  the  lights  and  sha¬ 
dows  of  our  tourist’s  records,  to  whose  fancy  no¬ 
thing  is  barren.  To  stay-at-home  travellers,  or 
the  excursionist  to  the  Pyrenees  these  volumes 
must  prove  a  glittering  treasure  :  the  region 
is  comparatively  new,  or  rather  it  is,  at  this 
moment  a  la  mode ;  for  fashion  is  now 
spreading  its  mealy  wings  to  enjoy  the  moun¬ 
tain  air,  the  fantastic  summits,  and  splendid 
amphitheatric  valleys  of  this  district.  Besides 
the  information  respecting  the  Pyrenees,  this 
work  contains  some  clever  and  entertaining 
remarks  upon  the  luxuriant  country  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  Provence,  and  the  Cornice,  en  route 
to  the  mountain  paradise.  Our  extracts  are 
principally  from  this  portion  of  the  tour  and 
sojourn.  Of  provincial  customs,  by  the  way, 


(always  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror ,)  we  find  some  pleasant  sprinklings,  e.  g  .] 

Religious  Procession . 

As  we  entered  Rambouillet,  the  bells  were 
tolling  in  a  procession  of  children  attired,  as 
for  their  first  communion,  in  all  the  coquetry 
of  toilette  which  virgin  white  and  flowers  ad¬ 
mitted  of, — veils  floating,  sashes  streaming, 
and  red  hands  clasping  the  prayer-book,  and 
contriving  to  grasp  the  well-starched  hand¬ 
kerchief  at  the  same  time.  Before  the  chil¬ 
dren  walked  two  priests,  chaunting  in  the 
deep  cathedral  base;  behind,  two  others 
blowing  through  the  deeper-toned  bassoon, 
whose  grave  and  gradual  swell  came  on  the 
ear  with  a  solemn  and  almost  threatening 
sound,  that  strengthened  into  something  ju¬ 
dicial  and  condemnatory  as  it  approached.  I 
never  hear  this  peculiar  chaunt  without 
thinking  of  the  gone-by  times,  when  nuns 
were  buried,  and  heretics  burned  alive, — a 
dark  association,  but  soon  dispelled  by  the 
innocent  faces  of  the  children,  and  the  bustling 
piety  of  their  anxious  friends. 

The  Eve  of  St.  John. 

Every  house  from  Ruffec  to  Angoleme  is 
garnished  with  green  boughs  in  honour  of 
St.  John.  There  is  no  saint  in  the  calendar 
whose  fete  is  kept  with  such  sweet  and  sim¬ 
ple  testimonials,  as  those  which  custom  has 
consecrated  to  the  eve  of  St.  John, — the 
patron  of  shepherds,  the  particular  saint  of 
the  valleys  and  the  hills  ;  he  who  preached 
in  the  desert,  whose  raiment  was  of  camel’s 
hair,  and  his  meat  locusts  and  wild  honey. 
I  would  not  tell  to  every  one  all  that  I  think 
of  when  I  hear  the  canticle  of  St.  Ambrosius 
sung  by  the  shepherds ;  and  see  the  bonfires 
on  the  mountains,  or  along  the  still  sea-shore, 
and  look  at  the  children  dancing  round  them, 
and  the  flames  blazing  or  dying  on  the  sky, 
or  scattering  their  uncertain  fire  from  some 
lonesome  strand  in  stars  upon  the  summer’s 
evening  sea.  The  boughs  and  nosegays,  too, 
tied  up  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and  hung  upon 
the  doors  to  keep  the  witches  out,  have  some¬ 
thing  innocent  and  believing  in  them  that 
delights  my  heart;  and  so  do  the  rustic  ga¬ 
therings— more  frequent  on  this  night  than 
on  any  other  of  the  year,  where  piety  is 
cheerful,  and  the  young  spirit  of  festivity  re¬ 
members  in  the  midst  of  its  enjoyment  that  it 
is  a  holy  eve,-  -  the  vigil  of  his  birth  who  came 
to  bear  record. 

Fete-Dieu  at  Cavignac. 

Arrived  at  Cavignac  (a  village  and  a  post) 
in  the  midst  of  the  fete-dieu.  Streets  strewed 
with  rushes,  large  nosegays  of  the  showiest 
flowers,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and 
attached  to  every  door,  reposoirs  at  decent  in¬ 
tervals,  and  the  whole  population  in  movement. 
As  the  grand  reposoir  was  erected  in  front  of 
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the  post-house,  we  had  a  full  view  of  the  so¬ 
lemnity  ;  and  if  it  lacked  the  measured  pomp 
and  lofty  ceremonial  which  wealth  and  power 
confer  on  the  same  right  at  Paris,  the  defici¬ 
ency  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  spirit 
and  originality  of  the  picture. 

First  came  the  devout  women  of  the  village, 
with  stern  and  reproving  countenances  ;  and 
over  their  heads  shawls  so  disposed,  as  to  take 
the  fold  which  the  old  painters  give  to  the  veil 
of  the  Madonna.  At  each  side  of  these  holy  per¬ 
sonages  moved  a  confused  crowd  of  female  pea¬ 
sants,  each  with  a  very  white  and  very  wide  cap ; 
on  the  front  of  which  a  handkerchief,  largely 
folded  and  of  the  most  glowing  colours,  was 
laid  flatly,  so  Us  to  advance  from  the  forehead 
and  throw  a  shade  on  the  face.  As  the  pro¬ 
cession  approached  the  reposoir,  all  knelt 
down,  the  women  forming  a  crescent  at  each 
side,  and  spreading  the  ground  with  their 
ample  garments  of  yellow,  dark  green,  deep 
azure,  and  that  full,  matchless  red  which  so 
brightly  vivifies  the  dress  of  the  French 
peasant. 

At  the  other  side  were  the  men,  more 
closely  grouped,  old  ones  chiefly  and  bald, 
with  clasped  hands  and  believing  counte¬ 
nances  ;  simple  and  pious  rustics,  whose 
hearty  faith  was,  1  thought,  more  edifying 
than  the  conventional  drone  of  the  officiating 
priests.  But  the  women  were  the  rich  bits  of 
the  picture,  kneeling  with  their  tanned  hands 
clasped  together,  and  their  dark,  and  some¬ 
times,  very  striking  faces  inclined  downwards 
under  the  shade  of  the  folded  handkerchief. 
One  very  young  girl,  sunned  into  a  rich  cop¬ 
per  colour,  but  with  fine  expressive  features, 
and  a  grave  devotional  air  that  contrasted 
singularly  with  her  slim  and  childish  figure, 
was  the  very  Egyptian  Mary  of  Carravagio. 
Altogether,  the  lights  and  shadows,  grouping 
and  effect,  were  admirable. 

But  here  ended  the  picture,  and  the  inter¬ 
est  ;  all  the  rest  was  profanely  paltry.  An 
old  man,  with  two  dustman’s  bells,  out  of 
which  he  struck  most  inappropriate  music, 
preceded  the  standard  of  the  cross  ;  two  chil¬ 
dren  followed,  dressed  like  mummers,  one 
holding  a  toilet  pincushion, — though  dishe¬ 
velled, — and  otherwise  arranged,  to  image 
Mary  Magdalene;  the  other,  a  trumpery  glass 
box,  with  a  sixpenny  nativity  in  wax  in  it, 
but  evidently,  by  a  fragment  of  sheepskin 
pending  from  the  shoulders  and  a  distracted 
desert  wave  given  to  the  hair,  himself  the 
representative  of  the  Baptist.  Then  came  a 
rabble  of  boys,  some  in  dirty  surplices,  others 
bare-footed, “regulated  by  a  young  priest  more 
rioisy  even  than  his  flock ;  and  inclosing  the 
whole,  a  double  file  of  patches  in  their  work¬ 
ing  jackets,  with  rusty  fire-locks  on  their 
shoulders.  The  commander  of  the  faithful 
alone  wore  an  uniform,  and  flourished  his 
sword  in  the  teeth  of  his  ragged  regiment'; 
the  chief  magistrate  wore  a  sword  also,  and  a 


tri  coloured  scarf,  in  which  last  fashion  he 
was  followed  by  his  adjunct,  who,  being  a 
proper  Sancho  Panza  and  sorely  encumbered 
with  flesh,  could  not  conveniently  kneel,  so 
squatted  down  on  a  mound  in  front  of  the 
more  supple  pietists,  like  a  Mandarin  on  the 
lid  ©f  a  tea  pot. 

As  to  the  troops,  they  had  quite  enough  to 
do  to  take  care  of  their  fire-locks  and  personal 
safety,  without  thinking  of  their  devotions ; 
but  the  commander  was  edifying.  When  the 
ceremony  was  over,  and  the  Egyptian  Marys 
and  Elizabeths,  with  the  women  of  Endor— 
for  there  was  more  than  one  witch  amongst 
them — had  disappeared ;  the  mistress  of  the 
poste  and  her  handmaids,  set  about  stripping 
the  reposoir;  and  the  lady,  selecting  three  of 
of  the  most  effective  boquets  presented  them 
to  us  with  a  Parisian  slope  of  the  body,  ob¬ 
serving  that  they  had  been  blessed,  —  “  et 
cela  embellit  toujours.” 

Village  fVedding. 

A  wedding  at  Bearn  is  sometimes  two  or 
three  days  of  merriment  to  the  neighbours  of 
the  bride-folks,  who  keep  a  sort  of  open  house 
during  that  time,  eating  all  day,  dancing  all 
night,  and  flinging  away  their  hard  earnings 
as  if  they  had  not  worked  for  them.  To  the 
dinner  each  guest  brings  an  offering, — one  a 
turkey,  another  a  duck,  a  third  a  joint  of 
meat,  to  which  the  bride-folks  add  bread, 
wine,  lights,  music,  and  the  galette  ;*  the 
wedded  pair  parade  the  village  with  a  fidler 
scraping  before  them,  and  their  friends  fol¬ 
lowing  two  by  two, — the  bride  usually  doing 
the  dismal,  and  the  bridegroom  too  sometimes. 
The  former  decorates  her  hair— that  is  if  she 
dares — with  the  blue  flower  of  the  periwinkle ; 
but  as  it  is  here  considered  as  the  symbol  of 
purity,  there  are  some  who,  in  the  bustle  of 
the  morning  toilette,  remember  to  forget  it. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  of  the  beautiful  wedding 
which  a  lady  of  this  country  described  to  me 
with  such  graphic  touches,  that  I  feel  ashamed 
of  not  remembering  the  curious  ceremonial. 
I  recollect,  however,  that  the  bride  was  de¬ 
manded  by  ambassadeurs,  as  the  bridegroom’s 
messengers  were  styled,  and  did  not  appear 
at  the  first  bidding ;  but  descended  at  last 
like  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel,  from  the 
upper  chamber.  Grain,  eggs,  and  I  think 
apples,  were  carried  before  her  in  the  nuptial 
procession,  probably  as  emblematic  of  fruit¬ 
fulness  and  plenty ;  and  there  was  something 
about  the  mystical  number  nine,  the  bearing 
of  which  I  have  now  forgotten.  Various  ce¬ 
remonies  peculiar  to  the  country  preceded  the 
sacred  ritual ;  but  they  have  melted  into  the 
general  picture,  which  comes  to  me  like  a 
Paul  Veronese,  with  the  crimson  satin  damask 
stomachers  and  capulets  lined  with  the  same, 
the  gold  and  silver  trimmings  and  rich  stand- 
on-end  petticoats  of  the  bride  and  her  sister, 

*  A  Cake. 
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(wealthy  peasants  of  the  valley  of  Ossau,)  set 
off  by  the  grave  garments  of  the  matrons,  as 
the  gorgeous  robes  of  the  great  painter  are  by 
the  dark  curtain,  or  sober  velvet  of  the  table 
covering. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 

(^Continued  from  page  93.) 

Lamb  and  Munden . 

In  the  year  1824,  one  of  Lamb’s  last  ties  to 
the  theatre,  as  a  scene  of  present  enjoyment, 
was  severed.  Munden,  the  rich  peculiarities 
of  whose  acting  he  has  embalmed  in  one  of 
the  choicest  “  Essays  of  Elia,”  quitted  the 
stage  in  the  mellowness  of  his  powers.  His 
relish  for  Munden’s  acting  was  almost  a  new 
sense  :  he  did  not  compare  him  with  the  old 
comedians,  as  having  common  qualities  with 
them,  but  regarded  him  as  altogether  of  a 
different  and  original  style.  On  the  last  night 
of  his  appearance,  Lamb  was  very  desirous  to 
attend,  but  every  place  in  the  boxes  had  long 
been  secured ;  and  Lamb  was  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  tremendous  rush,  by  en¬ 
during  which,  alone,  he  could  hope  to  obtain 
a  place  in  the  pit;  when  Munden’s  gratitude 
for  his  exquisite  praise  anticipated  his  wish, 
by  providing  for  him  and  Miss  Lamb  places 
in  a  corner  of  the  orchestra,  close  to  the 
stage.  The  play  of  the  “  Poor  Gentleman,” 
in  which  Munden  played  “  Sir  Robert  Bram¬ 
ble,”  had  concluded,  and  the  audience  were 
impatiently  waiting  for  the  farce,  in  which 
the  great  comedian  was  to  delight  them  for 
the  last  time,  when  my  attention  was  suddenly 
called  to  Lamb  by  Miss  Kelly,  who  sat  with 
my  party  far  withdrawn  into  the  obscurity  of 
one  of  the  upper  boxes,  but  overlooking  the 
radiant  hollow  which  waved  below  us,  to  our 
friend.  In  his  hand,  directly  beneath  the  line 
of  stage  lights,  glistened  a  huge  porter  pot, 
which  he  was  draining;  while  the  broad  face 
of  old  Munden  was  seen  thrust  out  from  the 
door  by  which  the  musicians  enter,  watching 
the  close  of  the  draught,  when  he  might  re¬ 
ceive  and  hide  the  portentious  beaker  from  the 
gaze  of  the  admiring  neighbours.  Some  un¬ 
known  benefactor  had  sent  four  pots  of  stout 
to  keep  up  the  veteran’s  heart  during  his  last 
trial ;  and,  not  able  to  drink  them  all,  he  be¬ 
thought  him  of  Lamb,  and  without  consider¬ 
ing  the  wonder  which  would  be  excited  in 
the  brilliant  crowd  who  surrounded  him,  con- 
veyed  himself  the  cordial  chalice  to  Lamb’s 
parched  lips.  At  the  end  of  the  same  farce, 
Munden  found  himself  unable  to  deliver  from 
memory  a  short  and  elegant  address  which 
one  of  his  sons  had  written  for  him  ;  but, 
provided  against  accidents,  took  it  from  his 
pocket,  wiped  his  eyes,  put  on  his  spectacles, 
read  it,  and  made  his  last  bow.  This  was, 
perhaps,  the  last  night  when  Lamb  took  a 
hearty  interest  in  the  present  business  scene; 
for  though  he  went  now  and  then  to  the  thea¬ 
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tre  to  gratify  Miss  Isola,  or  to  please  an  au¬ 
thor  who  was  his  friend,  his  real  stage 
henceforth  only  spread  itself  out  in  the  se- 
lectest  chambers  of  his  memory. 

Letter -writing. 

u  You  may  know  my  letters  by  the  paper  and 
the  folding.  For  the  former,  I  live  on  scraps 
obtained  in  charity  from  an  old  friend  whose 
stationary  is  a  permanent  perquisite ;  for 
folding,  I  shall  do  it  neatly  when  I  learn  to 
tie  my  neckcloths.  I  surprise  most  of  my 
friends,  by  writing  to  them  on  ruled  paper,  as 
if  1  had  not  got  past  pot-hooks  and  hangers. 
Sealing  wax,  I  have  none  on  my  establish¬ 
ment  ;  wafers  of  the  coarsest  bran  supply  its 
place.  tV hen  my  epistles  come  to  be  weighed 
with  Pliny's ,  however  superior  to  the  Roman 
in  delicate  irony,  judicious  reflections,  &c., 
his  gilt  post  would  bribe  over  the  judges  to 
him.  All  the  time  I  was  at  the  India  House 
I  never  mended  a  pen  ;  I  now  cut  them  to 
the  stumps,  marring  rather  than  mending  the 
primitive  goose  quill.  I  cannot  bear  to  pay 
for  articles  I  used  to  get  for  nothing.  (When 
Adam  laid  out  his  first  penny  upon  nonpa¬ 
reils  at  some  stall  in  Mesopotamia,  I  think  it 
went  hard  with  him,  reflecting  upon  his  old 
goodly  orchard,  where  he  had  so  many  for 
nothing.)  When  I  write  to  a  great  man  at 
the  court  end,  he  opens  with  surprise  upon  a 
naked  note,  such  as  Whitechapel  people  in¬ 
terchange,  with  no  sweet  degrees  of  envelope. 
I  never  inclosed  one  bit  of  paper  in  another, 
nor  understood  the  rationale  of  it.  Once 
only  I  sealed  with  borrowed  wax,  to  set  Sir 
Walter  Scott  a  wondering,  impressed  with 
the  imperial  quartered  arms  of  England, 
which  my  friend  Field  bears  in  compliment 
to  his  descent,  in  the  female  line,  from  Oliver 
Cromwell.  It  must  have  set  his  antiquarian 
curiosity  upon  watering.” 
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Too  Late. — A  country  servant  once  by  un¬ 
toward  delay  put  a  whole  house  into  a  terrible 
fright,  and  the  silly  fellow  might  have  met 
with  a  serious  injury  himself.  One  day,  his 
mistress  sent  him  to  a  neighbour’s,  about 
two  miles  distant,  with  her  compliments,  to 
inquire  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  had 
very  recently  been  confined.  The  sot,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  pass  a  hamlet  that  lay  in  his 
way  without  indulging  his  favourite  propensity 
of  paying  his  respects  to  the  public-house. 
When  a  drunkard  loses  his  senses  he  is  sure 
to  lose  his  time.  The  first  he  may  recover, 
but  never  the  last.  When  he  came  to  him¬ 
self,  he  bethought  him  of  his  errand  ;  but 
was,  perhaps,  totally  unconscious  of  the  time 
lost,  and  had  not  quite  sufficient  senses  to 
make'inquiry ;  and  the  stars  he  never  con¬ 
templated  ;  there  were  always  so  many  more 
than  he  could  count.  But  to  my  neighbour’s 
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gate  he  found  his  way.  He  knocked,  he 
beat,  he  rang,  and  he  halloed — for  now  he 
did  not  like  to  waste  time — and  it  was  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  inmates  were 
all  in  confusion.  “  Thieves!  fire  !”  was  the 
general  cry.  Some  ran  about  half  clad — 
some  looked  out  of  window — dogs  barked,  and 
women  howled.  The  master  took  his  blun¬ 
derbuss,  opened  the  window,  and  called  out 
stoutly,  “  Who’s  there  !  who’s  there  !’’  Trin- 
culo  answered,  but  not  very  intelligibly.  At 
last  the  master  of  the  house  dresses,  unbolts 
and  unbars  his  doors,  and  with  one  or  two 
men-servants  behind,  boldly  v/alks  down  the 
long-path  to  the  gate.  “  What’s  the  matter — 
who  are  you  ?”  Trinculo  stammers  out,  “  My 
master  and  mistress’  compliments,  and  be 

glad  to  know  how  Mrs. - and  her  baby 

is.’-’ — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 

What  is  the  fate  of  the  miner  who  digs  the 
diamond  from  the  well  in  darkness,  in  ab¬ 
straction  from  this  breathing  world  and  all 
its  beauty,  as  if  his  God  had  meant  him,  like 
the  mole,  to  be  inhumed  alive  ?  When  that 
diamond  blazes  on  the  breast  of  vanity,  is  it 
worth  such  purchases  P — New  York  Mirror. 

Excess  of  ceremony  shows  want  of  breeding ; 
that  civility  is  best,  which  excludes  all  super¬ 
fluous  formality. — Ibid. 

What  is  the  love  of  restless  roving  man  P 
A  vagrant  stream,  that  dallies  with  each  flower 
on  its  bank,  then  passes  on  and  leaves  them 
all  in  tears.  — Ibid. 

Some  connoisseurs  would  give  a  hundred 
pounds  for  the  painted  head  of  a  beggar,  who 
would  threaten  the  living  mendicant  with  the 
stocks. — Ibid. 

Anatomy. — Every  early  anatomist  was  left 
far  behind  by  Vesalius,  who  published  at 
Basle,  in  154.3,  his  great  work  De  Corporis 
Humani  Fabrica.  The  love  of  science  seems 
to  have  engaged  him  and  his  fellow-students 
in  strange  scenes  of  adventure.  “  Those  ser¬ 
vices/’  says  Mr.  Hallam,  Cl  which  have  since 
been  thrown  on  the  refuse  of  mankind,  they 
voluntarily  undertook ; 

"  Entire  affection  scorneth  nicer  hands.” 

They  prowled  by  night  in  charnel  houses, 
they  dug  up  the  dead  from  the  grave, 
and  climbed  the  gibbet,  in  fear  and  si¬ 
lence,  to  steal  the  mouldering  carcass  of 
the  murderer.” — The  fate  of  Vesalius  him¬ 
self  was  lamentable: — £l  Being  absurdly  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  dissected  a  Spanish  gentle¬ 
man  before  he  was  dead,  he  escaped  capital 
punishment  at  the  instance  of  the  Inquisition, 
only  by  undevtakinga  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
during  which  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  died 
of  famine  in  one  of  the  Greek  islands.” — 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Sierra  Leone  Militia. — The  negroes  abhor 
our  broad  cloths,  our  caps,  belts,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  regular  soldiership.  But, 
whether  in  India,  Africa,  or  the  West  Indies, 


we  button  up,  tie  down,  brace  and  belt  men, 
to  whom  nakedness  is  second  nature,  and 
this  too  in  climates  where  the  human  skin 
seems  almost  too  much  to  carry.  But  this  is 
all  according  to  the  law  of  the  Horse  Guards; 
and  the  etiquette  of  the  temperate  zone 
establishes  the  absurdity  at  the  line.  But 
the  happier  race  beyond  the  law  of  the  Horse 
Guards  are  in  all  their  original  delight. — 
Rankin. 

Poison  of  the  Yew  Tree. — Nine  two-year- 
old  heifers  were  lately  poisoned  at  South  Carr, 
in  Derbyshire,  by  eating  the  loppings  of  a 
yew-tree  which  had  been  left  in  the  field 
where  they  were  grazing. — Derby  Mercury. 

An  American's  Description  of  a  Teeto¬ 
taller. — I  once  travelled  throug  all  the  States 
of  Maine  with  one  of  them  are  chaps.  He 
was  as  thin  as  a  whippin  post.  His  skin 
looked  like  a  blown  bladder  after  some  of  the 
air  has  leaked  out,  kinder  wrinkled  and  rum¬ 
pled  like,  and  his  eye  as  dim  as  a  lamp  that’s 
livin  on  a  short  allowance  of  ile.  He  put  me 
in  mind  of  a  pair  of  kitchen  tongs,  all  legs, 
shaft,  and  head,  and  no  belly  :  real  gander 
gutted  looking  critter,  as  holler  as  a  bamboo 
walking  cane,  and  twice  as  yaller.  He  actilly 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  picked  off  a  rack  at 
sea,  and  dragged  through  a  gimlet  hole.  He 
was  a  lawer.  Thinks  I,  the  Lord  a  massy  on 
your  clients,  you  hungry,  half-starved  looking 
critter  you,  you’ll  eat  ’em  up  alive.  You  are 
just  the  chap  to  strain  at  a  knat  and  swallow 
a  camel,  tank,  shank,  and  flank,  all  at  a  gulp. 
— Sam  Slick. 

Carrying  Wheat.  —  An  experimental  far¬ 
mer,  renting  two  large  farms  between  Watford 
and  Rickmansworth,  has  ascertained,  after  a 
series  of  years’  experience,  that  the  best  way 
to  secure  good  and  dry  wheat  is  to  carry  it 
immediately  the  men  have  reaped  it.  The 
gentleman  alluded  to  invariably  does  this, 
and  makes  more  of  his  wheat  than  any  other 
farmer,  by  at  least  3s.  per  load,  (five  bushels). 
— Derby  Reporter. 

By  a  recent  Act,  the  bricks,  wood,  and  other 
materials  used  in  building  places  of  worship 
of  all  denominations  are  exempt  from  duty. 

Dahlias. — Have  any  of  our  readers  been 
able  to  raise  a  light  blue  dahlia?  That  is  the 
horticultural  prize  most  sought  after.  Decan- 
dolle,  we  believe,  said  it  never  could  be  found. 
— Edinburgh  Review. 
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AL-FRESCO  PAINTING  OF  MOUNT 
VESUVIUS. 

The  active  entrepeneurs  at  “  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens ”  have  lately  provided 
for  their  visiters  an  exhibition  of  striking 
character,  which  bids  fair  to  people  this  pic¬ 
turesque  domain  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  Taking  advantage  of  the  ornamental 
lake,  at  its  extremity,  the  proprietors,  with 
judicious  artistical  aid,  have  constructed  a 
scenic  representation  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
with  the  town  and  fort  of  Posilipo,  at  its 
base,  the  lake  forming  a  miniature  “  Bay  of 
Naples.”  We  use  the  term  “  constructed,” 
for  the  painting  is  what  in  stage  technicals, 
is  called  a  set  scene  :  it  is  not  a  mere  painted 
flat,  but  consists  of  pieces  arranged  with 
admirable  effect  of  light  and  shade,  and  a 
near  approach  to  reality,  which  is  much 
assisted  by  the  batteries  and  buildings  being 
actually  set  in  the  water.  The  artist  is  Mr. 
Danson,  many  years  scene-painter  at  Astley’s 
Amphitheatre,  of  whose  success  in  scenic 
effect  our  readers  have  probably  many  agree¬ 
able  recollections.  In  this  instance,  he  has 
covered  a  vast  extent  of  board  and  canvass, 
the  whole  surface  being  not  less,  as  we  are 
informed,  than  25,000  feet.  We  are  pleased 
to  add  our  unqualified  admiration  of  his 
present  production,  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  scenic  repre¬ 
sentations  on  a  large  scale  ever  produced  in 
this  country.  Although  of  such  great  extent, 
the  painting  is  not,  however,  coarsely  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  the  drawing  is  cleverly  managed,  and 
the  colouring  is  so  kept  under *  as  to  possess 
a  naturalness  which  preserves  the  identity  of 
mimic  art  with  the  sober  scenery  of  Nature 
around  it.  In  the  centre  rises,  in  frowning 
majesty,  the  scorched  cone  of  Vesuvius,  with 
Mont  Somma  on  its  left,  and  Mont  St.  Michel 
Arc  Angelo  on  its  right.  About  the  base 
and  several  plains  of  the  volcano,  the  luxu¬ 
riance  of  the  foliage  is  well  represented : 
beneath  are  the  details  of  the  town  Posilipo, 
of  equal  merit ;  next  leftward,  are  the  Light¬ 
house,  Mole,  and  Batteries,  with  Castel 
Nuovo  and  its  impregnable  heights  —  the 
massive  architecture  of  all  which  is  painted 
with  bold  and,  consequently,  effective  relief. 
In  sunny  weather,  these  buildings  throw 
their  shadows  upon  the  glassy  lake,  along  the 
bosom  of  which  are  floating  feluccas,  fishing- 
boats,  and  “  other  varieties  of  the  picturesque 
craft  for  whicli  the  Mediterranean  is  so 
famous  ;”  while  a  miniature  British  frigate 
lies  at  anchor. 

Although  the  picture  before  us  compre¬ 
hends  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  it  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  whole  scene,  as  thus  graphically 

*  A  desirable  character  in  scene-painting,  in 
which  wc  have  ever  thought  the  Grieves,  originally 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  to  have  excelled  their  bro¬ 
ther  artists, 


told  by  Eustace : — “  Naples,  seated  in  the 
bosom  of  a  capacious  haven,  spreads  her 
greatness  and  her  population  along  its  shore, 
and  covers  its  shelving  coasts  and  bordering 
mountains  with  her  villas,  her  gardens,  and 
her  retreats.  Her  suburbs  stretch  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  sweep  from  Portici  to  the  promon¬ 
tory  of  Miseno,  and  fill  a  spacious  line  of 
sixteen  miles  along  the  shore  with  life  and 
activity.  From  her  situation  and  superb 
shore,  she  may  justly  be  considered  as  the 
Queen  of  the  Mediterranean.”  —  Again : 
“  Few  cities  stand  in  less  need  of  architec¬ 
tural  magnificence  or  internal  attractions 
than  Naples  ;  had  it  even  fewer  artificial  re¬ 
commendations,  it  would  still  be  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  residence.  So  beautiful  is  its  neigh- T 
bourhood  !  so  delicious  its  climate  !  Before 
it,  spreads  the  sea  with  its  bay,  promonto¬ 
ries,  and  islands ;  behind  it,  rise  mountains 
and  rocks  in  every  fantastic  form,  and  al¬ 
ways  clothed  with  verdure ;  on  each  side 
swell  hills  and  hillocks,  covered  with  groves, 
and  gardens,  and  orchards,  blooming  with 
fruits  and  flowers.  Every  morning,  a  gale 
springing  from  the  sea,  brings  vigour  and 
coolness  with  it,  and  tempers  the  greatest 
heats  of  summer  with  its  freshness.  Every 
evening,  a  breeze  blowing  from  the  hills, 
and  sweeping  all  the  perfumes  of  the  coun¬ 
try  before  it,  fills  the  nightly  atmosphere 
with  fragrance. ”f 

As  this  picture  is  painted  for  'daylight 
effect,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  its 
details  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  ordinary 
scenes  for  a  theatre,  the  effects  of  which  are 
heightened  to  perfection  by  the  brilliant  light 
of  gas  in  every  direction.  But  the  Vesuvius 
is  not  only  a  daylight  exhibition  ;  for  upon 
stated  occasions,  the  illusion  is  wrought  up 
to  reality,  by  a  mimic  eruption  of  the  vol¬ 
cano  at  dusk  :  this  is  an  ingenious  perform¬ 
ance  of  pyrotechny,  ( tin  feu  d’artifice,  as 
the  French  call  it,)  in  which  gunpowder  is 
made  to  “  play  many  parts,”  and  the  multi¬ 
coloured  varieties  of  flame  are  turned  to  ex¬ 
cellent  account ;  while,  judging  from  the 
many  minute  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  of 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  the  minor  pheno¬ 
mena  are  well  contrived,  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  unique,  and  terrifically  accurate. 

In  connexion  with  the  preceding  illustra¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  interesting  briefly  to  sketch 
an  outline  history  of  Vesuvius,  especially  as 
little  more  than  a  few  fragmentary  notices 
of  this  wonder  of  the  world  will  be  found  in 
our  preceding  volumes. 

VESUVIUS. 

Such  is  an  outline  sketch  of  the  Bay  and 
the  city,  with  its  suburbs,  of  course  including 
that  portion  shown  in  the  Engraving.  Vesu¬ 
vius,  the  more  imposing  feature  of  the  scene, 
is  three  leagues  from  the  city  and  one  from 

f  Classical  Tour,  vol,  ii.  p.  363. 
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the  sea,  ami  rises  in  a  gentle  swell  from  the 
shore.  It  is  bounded  by  the  two  mountains 
of  Somma  and  Ottajano,  which  have  one 
common  base.  Its  perpendicular  height  is 
573  feet,  and  the  circumference  of  the  three 
mountains  at  the  base  is  thirty  miles. 

The  first  part,  or  base,  of  the  mountain  is 
covered  with  towns  on  all  sides,  as  Portici, 
Torre  del  Greco,  Torre  del  Annonziato,  on 
the  sea-coast ;  and  Ottajano,  Somma,  Massa, 
&c.,  on  the  inland  side.  These  are  all  large 
towns,  and  with  the  villages  and  seats  that 
encircle  them,  and  extend  over  the  second 
region  of  the  mountain,  may  be  said  to  cover 
the  lower  parts  of  it  with  fertility,  beauty,  and 
population.  The  upper  'tract  is  a  scene  of 
devastation,  furrowed  on  all  sides  with  rivers 
of  lava  extended  in  wide,  black  lines  over  the 
surface.  The  summit  has  the  shape  of  a 
truncated  cone. 

It  seems  probable,  from  various  considera¬ 
tions,  that  this  cone  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  It  stands  within  a  circular  volcanic 
ridge,  called  Somma,  broken  away  to  the 
south,  where  there  is  still  a  projection,  appa¬ 
rently  marking  the  continuation  of  the  ridge. 
The  most  experienced  observers  agree  that 
this  line  is  the  remains  of  an  ancient  vol¬ 
cano,  much  larger  than  the  existing  one  ;  if 
this  be  fact,  the  cone  was,  probably,  thrown 
up  in  the  first  recorded  eruption,  in  the  year 
79,  or  at  some  later  period.  This  eruption 
happened  on  the  4th  of  August,  when  the 
towns  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were 
entirely  buried  under  the  cinders  and  other 
volcanic  matter,  and  Pliny  the  naturalist, 
in  approaching  too  near  the  crater,  lost  his 
life*  In  this  eruption,  “  the  dust  reached 
Africa,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  filled  the  air  above 
Rome,  and  overclouded  the  sun ;  which 
caused  much  fear  for  many  days,  men  neither 
knowing  nor  being  able  to  conjecture  what 
had  happened.  But  they  thought  that  every¬ 
thing  was  to  be  thrown  into  confusion,  the 
sun  to  fall  extinguished  to  the  earth,  the 
earth  to  rise  to  the  sky.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  these  ashes  did  them  no  harm,  but 
subsequently,  they  produced  a  pestilential 
disease. ’"f 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  lava  flowed 
from  Vesuvius  ;  the  ejected  matter  consisting 
of  rocks,  pumice,  and  ashes,  which  seem, 
from  the  operations  at  Pompeii  and  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  to  have  been  partially  changed  into 
liquid  mud  by  torrents  of  rain.  Being  re¬ 
awakened,  the  volcano  continued  in  pretty 
constant  activity ;  and,  from  this  year  until 
the  commencement  of  the  third  century, 
eruptions  were  continually  recurring.  An 
eruption  in  the  year  472  was  so  terrific  that 
even  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  were 
alarmed.  Other  eruptions  are  mentioned  in 

*  Classical  Tour,  p.  364. 

+  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  lxvi.  For  further  details  of 
this  eruption,  see  Mirror,  vol.  i.  p.  65. 
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the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Procopius, 
who  died  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  speaks  of  the  mountain  emitting  rivers 
of  fire. 

The  first  stream  of  lava  of  which  we  have 
authentic  record,  broke  out  in  the  year  1036, 
during  the  seventh  eruption  from  the  resusci¬ 
tation  of  the  volcano.  Another  eruption 
occurred  in  1049,  another  in  1138  or  9; 
after  which  there  was  a  pause  of  1 68  years, 
till  1306.  From  this  year,  to  1631,  there 
was  a  cessation,  except  one  slight  eruption  in 
1500.  During  this  long  pause,  a  remarkable 
event  occurred  in  another  part  of  the  Phle- 
gvaean  fields.  In  little  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  a  new  hill,  called  Monte  Nuovo, 
was  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  440  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  base  being 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
It  stands  partly  on  the  site  of  the  Lucrine 
lake,  which  has  now  dwindled  into  a  shallow 
pool. 

A  brief  period  of  repose  followed  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  163J,  but  it  lasted  only  till  1666; 
from  which  time  to  the  present,  there  has 
been  a  series  of  eruptions,  at  intervals,  rarely 
exceeding  ten  years,  generally  recurring  much 
more  frequently.  Those  of  1776  and  1777 
are  more  than  commonly  celebrated,  from 
having  been  described  at  large  by  an  eye¬ 
witness,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  splen¬ 
did  work,  entitled  Campi  Phlegrcei.  The 
eruption  of  1779  was  also  described  by  him, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  its  phenomena.  Lava  mixed  with  stones 
and  ashes  were  shot  up  to  a  height  of 
2,000  feet ;  and  a  column  of  fire  rose  1 0,000 
feet,  or  nearly  two  miles  high. 

Another  remarkable  eruption  occurred  in 
1779;  and  one  equally  violent  in  1793,  when 
millions  of  red-hot  stones  were  shot  in  the 
air  full  half  the  height  of  the  cone  itself.  In 
1794,  another  eruption  destroyed  the  town  of 
Torre  del  Greco. |  In  1818,  there  was  a 
slight  eruption.  In  November,  1819,  and  in 
October,  1822,  also,  violent  eruptions  took 
place,  and  the  surrounding  country  was  covered 
with  ashes,  in  some  places,  four  or  five  feet 
in  depth. 

A  stream  of  lava  began  to  flow  from  Vesu¬ 
vius  on  the  evening  of  Christmas  Day,  1831, 
and  continued  for  some  days.  An  eye-witness 
writes  to  the  Literary  Gazette  :  “  It  seemed 
almost  as  if  we  had  approached  10°  nearer 
to  the  equator:  till  Christmas  we  have  had  by 
night  8°,  and  by  day  from  12°  to  14°  Reau¬ 
mur  of  heat.  With  much  surprise,  we  saw 
the  acacias  in  the  villa,  which  had  scarcely 
lost  their  leaves,  put  forth  new  ones.  It  is 
now  rather  more  wintry,  if  a  temperature  of 
6°  or  7°  of  heat  can  be  called  winter.” 

In  1832,  Vesuvius  commenced  active  erup¬ 
tion  almost  with  the  year.  Mr.  T.  J.  Torrie 

J  Described  in  the  Mirror,  vol.  ii. 
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visited  the  top  of  the  cone  in  February,  and 
ascended  to  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  while 
tremendous  volleys  of  red  hot  stones  were 
projected  several  hundred  feet  into  the  air. 
He  saw  at  some  distance  from  the  crater  itself, 
a  stream  of  hot  lava,  which  had  but  com¬ 
menced  that  morning ;  it  moved  slowly,  near 
the  source,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.  In 
the  evening,  the  explosions  and  volleys  of  red 
hot  stones  were  greater  than  during  the  day, 
some  of  the  masses  being  many  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter.  Mr.  Torrie  has  communicated  these 
and  other  interesting  facts  connected  with  this 
eruption,  to  Professor  Jameson’s  Journal , 
No.  24. 

A  more  terrific  eruption,  the  greatest  that 
had  taken  place  for  several  years,  was  that  in 
July.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd,  a  small  cra¬ 
ter  was  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  large  one, 
and  an  emission  of  fluid  volcanic  substances 
ensued,  which  were  projected  upwards.  Flames, 
showers  of  stones,  and  shocks,  continued  till 
they;29th,  when  the  eruptions  became  more 
violent.  An  five  days  the  crater  was  filled  to 
the  height  of  250  ft.,  and  thirteen  different 
streams  of  lava  issued  from  the  interior.  In 
the  interior  of  the  old  crater  are  fissures  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  breadth,  the  edges  of 
which,  formed  of  the  substances  emitted,  are 
cone-shaped,  each  about  sixteen  feet  high  ; 
and  three  ponds  of  lava,  each  of  about  150  ft 
in  circumference.  A  cleft,  about  500  ft.  broad, 
has  also  been  made  in  the  crater.  The  ac¬ 
counts  up  to  the  7th  of  August  state,  that  the 
quantity  of  the  substance  then  cast  up  was 
so  great  as  to  raise  the  edge  of  the  old  crater 
sixty  feet  higher  than  it  was  before;  and  the 
mountain  continued  almost  without  intermis¬ 
sion  to  emit  flames  which  rose  to  the  height 
of  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  above  3,000  ft.  The 
convulsions  of  the  mountain  became  more 
frequent  and  more  violent ;  and  the  stones 
thrown  up  were  larger,  harder,  and  in  greater 
numbers  than  before.  The  lava,  which  at 
first  flowed  slowly,  afterwards,  when  it  became 
thirty-six  feet  broad,  and  more  fluid,  increased 
its  velocity  so  much,  that  it  flowed  twenty-two 
feet  a  minute.  The  pino ,  that  is  the  column 
of  smoke,  rose  sometimes  to  the  height  of  two 
miles,  and  electric  flashes,  like  lightning, 
were  frequently  observed  in  it. 

In  1834,  Vesuvius  was  twice  in  eruption. 
On  July  18,  two  new  and  small  craters,  which 
had  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  larger  ones, 
sent  forth  volumes  of  ashes  and  stones.  In 
the  evening,  after  a  tremendous  earthquake 
among  the  mountains,  four  discharges  of  lava 
took  place  from  the  old  crater  in  front  of  the 
Torre  del  Greco.  This  was  followed  by  im¬ 
mense  columns  of  smoke  and  fire,  which  en¬ 
veloped  the  whole  country  in  impenetrable 
darkness.  On  the  19th  three  new  streams 
broke  out  of  the  old  crater,  while  the  former 
ones  continued  to  pour  forth  their  liquid  tor¬ 
rents  for  a  mile  in  length.  In  the  old  crater, 


two  canals  were  formed  from  which  volcanic 
matter  poured  like  water.  At  seven  in  the 
evening,  the  lava  ceased  to  flow,  but  immense 
discharges  of  ashes,  fire,  and  stones  continued. 
On  the  20th,  columns  of  smoke  darkened  the 
air  all  around  ;  towards  midnight,  after  an 
interval  of  repose,  the  lava  again  burst  forth 
from  fourteen  openings ;  and,  amidst  terrific 
roars,  immense  masses  of  fire-stones  and  water 
were  ejected.  On  the  21st,  these  phenomena 
had  almost  ceased ;  but  in  the  afternoon,  there 
were  eight  new  discharges  of  lava,  and  in  the 
evening,  part  of  the  edge  of  the  larger  crater 
fell  in,  widening  the  orifice  nearly  200  ft.  By 
the  23rd,  all  was  again  tranquil. 

The  second  eruption  took  place  on  Aug.  23. 
It  was,  in  its  outset,  accompanied  by  a  fright¬ 
ful  tempest,  which  laid  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy  desolate,  and  spread  throughout  France, 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent : 
and,  on  the  23rd,  shocks  of  an  earthquake 
were  felt  in  Chichester,  and  places  adjacent. 
The  eruption  appeared  to  subside  on  the  25th; 
but,  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th,  new  craters 
were  opened.  The  first  explosion  destroyed 
the  great  cone  on  the  top  of  the  mountain ; 
and  torrents  of  lava  flowed  from  the  new  crater 
in  the  plain,  which  it  made  like  a  sea  of  fire, 
overwhelming  800  houses,  palaces,  and  other 
buildings,  and  300  acres  of  cultivated  land. 
These  details  are  from  the  Printing  Machine , 
No.  19. — Another  account,  in  the  Atlas , 
Jan.  31,  describes  the  scene  as  an  immense 
body  of  liquid  fire,  silently  yet  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing,  bringing  down  groves  of  poplars,  en¬ 
circled  by  clustering  vines  laden  with  fruit. 
The  stream  of  lava  is  computed  at  a  mile  and 
a  half  broad,  its  extent  from  the  crater  nine 
miles,  and  its  depth  thirty  feet,  sometimes 
flowing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  feet  in  eleven 
minutes,  at  once  over  the  roofs  of  houses,  en¬ 
tering  the  doors  and  windows  till  the  whole 
were  buried,  the  roofs  first  crashing  in.  The 
heat  was  too  intense  to  stand  for  a  moment 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  advancing  lava.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  had  time  to  save  all 
movables  ;  and  for  a  distance  of  some  miles 
from  the  course  of  the  lava,  the  houses  had 
been  prepared  for  destruction,  even  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  doors  and  windows.  Only  one  life 
was  lost — a  man,  unable  to  witness  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  trees  he  had  planted  and  fos¬ 
tered,  in  despair,  threw  himself  into  the  lava. 
The  old  crater  fell  in,  and  continued  for  a 
week  smoking  and  throwing  out  ashes,  so  as 
to  darken  the  neighbourhood ;  and  their  dust 
fell  at  twelve  miles’  distance.  During  one 
night,  the  cinders  fell  over  Naples  and  nothing 
could  have  saved  the  city,  had  the  lava  taken 
that  direction.  In  consequence  of  the  drying 
up  of  the  springs,  an  outburst  had  been  Jex- 
pected  ;  but  no  one  had  calculated  on  an 
eruption  more  terrible  than  any  of  which  the 
modern  history  of  the  mountain  affords  an  ex¬ 
ample. 
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On  March  13,  1836,  an  eruption  of  Vesu¬ 
vius  took  place,  when  a  new  crater  suddenly 
opened,  and  discharged  a  quantity  of  stones, 
&c.,  amid  volumes  of  smoke.  Next  day  the 
bottom  of  this  new  gulf  presented  many  co¬ 
loured  fires  and  noises;  smoke  and  flames 
also  issued  from  the  old  crater.* 

A  flame  continually  issues  from  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius ;  but  its  appearance  so  often 
changes,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe 
it.  Between  the  end  of  the  18th  century  and 
the  year  1822,  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  had 
been  gradually  filled  by  the  boiling  up  of 
lava,  and  the  crumbling  down  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  cone.  In  place,  therefore,  of  a 
regular  cavity,  was  a  rough  and  rocky  sur¬ 
face  covered  with  blocks  of  lava  and  scoriae. 
But  this  state  of  things  was  totally  changed 
by  the  eruption  of  October,  1822,  when  the 
whole  accumulated  mass  within  the  crater, 
together  with  a  large  part  of  the  cone  itself, 
was  blown  out,  so  as  to  leave  an  irregular 
gulf  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  when 
measured  along  the  winding  edge  of  its  mar¬ 
gin,  but  somewhat  less  than  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  in  its  largest  diameter.  The  depth 
has  been  variously  estimated,  from  2,000  feet 
to  less  than  half  that  quantity.  More  than 
eight  hundred  feet  of  the  cone  was  carried 
away  during  the  eruption,  so  that  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  reduced  in  height  from  about  4,200 
to  3,400  feet.f 

Three  different  roads  lead  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Vesuvius ;  but,  that  by  Portici  occu¬ 
pies  least  time,  it  being  accomplished  in  two 
hours  and  a  half.  It  is  customary  only  to 
ascend  about  one-third  of  the  mountain  upon 
horses,  mules,  or  donkeys.  The  guides  then 
present  to  the  travellers  girdles,  which  are 
attached  to  their  own  backs,  and  which  the 
latter  fasten  round  them,  and  in  this  way  pro¬ 
ceed  towards  the  summit.  In  one  part  of  the 
ascent  is  a  very  steep  hill  about  600  yards 
high,  which  will  occupy  nearly  an  hour,  as 
the  ground  is  covered  with  sand  and  ashes, 
which  roll  over  the  tourist’s  path,  destroying 
the  soles  of  his  shoes,  and  burning  his  feet,  if 
he  is  compelled  to  walk  on  the  fresh  lava. 
When  the  volcano  is  tranquil,  the  cone  may 
be  descended  to  the  depth  of  about  1 00  ft. : 
indeed  this  hazardous  descent  was  made  in 
1801,  by  eight  Frenchmen,  and  has  since 
been  accomplished  by  many  other  persons. 

Of  interest  associated  with  every  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  terrific  phenomena  of  Vesuvius 
are  the  following  few  passages  of  stirring  elo¬ 
quence  and  descriptive  accuracy,  (the  details 
being  derived  from  historical  sources,)  from 
the  account  of  the  vast  eruption  which  over¬ 
whelmed  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  in  Mr.  Bulwer’s  splendid  novel 

*  Literary  Gazette,  No.  690. 
t  Pompeii,  (Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,) 
vol.  i.  p.  29. 

f  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 


“  A  vast  vapour  shot  from  the  summit  of 
Vesuvius,  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  pine- 
tree  ;§  the  trunk,  blackness, — the  branches, 
fire;— afire  that  shifted  and  wavered  in  its 
hues  with  every  moment,  now  fiercely  lumi¬ 
nous,  now  of  a  dull  and  dying  red,  that 
again  blazed  terrifically  forth  with  intolerable 
glare  !’’****** 

“  Then  there  rose  on  high  the  universal 
shrieks  of  women  ;  the  men  stared  at  each 
other,  but  were  dumb.  At  that  moment 
they  felt  the  earth  shake  beneath  their  feet ; 
the  walls  of  the  theatre  trembled ;  and  be¬ 
yond,  in  the  distance,  they  heard  the  crash 
of  falling  roofs  ;  an  instant  more,  and  the 
mountain-cloud  seemed  to  roll  towards  them, 
dark  and  rapid,  like  a  torrent;  at  the  same 
time,  it  cast  forth  from  its  bosom  a  shower  of 
ashes  mixed  with  vast  fragments  of  burning 
stone  !  Over  the  crushing  vines, — over  the 
desolate  streets, — over  the  amphitheatre  it¬ 
self, —  far  and  wide, — with  many  a  mighty 
splash  in  the  agitated  sea, — fell  that  awful 
shower  !”****• 

“  Each  turned  to  fly—  each  dashing,  press¬ 
ing,  crushing,  against  the  other.  Trampling 
recklessly  over  the  fallen, — amidst  groans, 
and  oaths,  and  prayers,  and  sudden  shrieks, 
the  enormous  crowd  vomited  itself  forth 
through  the  numerous  passages.  Whither 
should  they  fly  ?  Some  anticipating  a  second 
earthquake,  hastened  to  their  homes  to  load 
themselves  with  their  more  costly  goods,  and 
escape  while  it  was  yet  time  ;  others,  dread¬ 
ing  the  showers  of  ashes  that  now  fell  fast, 
torrent  upon  torrent,  over  the  streets,  rushed 
under  the  roofs  of  the  nearest  houses,  or  tem¬ 
ples,  or  sheds — shelter  of  any  kind — for  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  terrors  of  the  open  air.  But 
darker,  and  larger,  and  mightier,  spread  the 
cloud  above  them.  It  was  a  sudden  and 
more  ghastly  Night  rushing  upon  the  realm 
of  Noon !”  *  *  *  *  * 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  nexti) 


THE  THAMES  TUNNEL. — V. 

In  pursuance  of  our  promise  at  page  33  of 
the  present  volume,  we  resume  from  page 
258  of  the  Mirror,  vol.  xxix. 

By  June,  1836,  the  Tunnel  had  been 
advanced  to  upwards  of  640  feet.|| 

On  September  7>  1836,  the  Directors  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Proprietors  the  substance  of 
Mr.  Brunei’s  weekly  reports.  From  these  we 
gather  that  the  New  Shield  had  fully  an¬ 
swered  its  purpose,  and  had  enabled  the  work 
to  proceed  through  some  portions  of  the 
ground  in  almost  a  fluid  state.  It  proved 
greatly  superior  to  the  old  one,  the  resistance 
against  which  it  had  to  exert  its  power  being 
computed  at  about  300  tons  vertical  and 

§  Pliny. 

11  Instead  of  240  feet,  as  erroneously  stated  at  the 
above-mentioned  page. 
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lateral  pressure.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  extent  of  the  excavation  which  it 
enabled  the  miners  to  carry  on  through 
ground  of  the  consistency  previously  de¬ 
scribed,  and  which  it  preserved  until  the 
brickwork  was  completed,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  whole  area  of  the  ground  is  equal  to 
2,000  superficial  feet,  over  the  whole  of 
which  vents  were  opened  for  the  infiltration 
of  water  both  from  the  river  and  land-springs, 
which  latter  were  found  most  copious,  and 
sometimes  a  source  of  considerable  alarm 
and  difficulty.  The  total  area  from  over 
which  such  vents  were  opened,  and  through 
which  infiltration  took  place,  exceeded  75,000 
superficial  feet.  The  Reservoirs  and  Drains 
had,  under  the  largest  influx  of  water  given 
facilities  to  the  progress  of  the  miners  un¬ 
known  before. 

The  Report  goes  on  to  state  : — “  Since  the 
annual  meeting,  sixty  feet  of  brickwork  have 
been  completed  which,  added  to  the  ten  feet 
(always  occupied  by  the  shield)  excavated, 
make  a  total  of  670  feet,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered 
on  the  resumption  of  the  works,  which  have 
been  already  alluded  to  in  a  former  part  of 
this  Report.  As  the  tunnel  approaches  the 
opposite  shore,  the  difficulties  of  the  under¬ 
taking  will  decrease.  The  thickening  of  the 
crust  of  earth,  or  the  bed  of  the  river  over  the 
head  of  the  miners,  will  render  the  more 
rapid  advance  of  the  shield  perfectly  practi¬ 
cable  ;  and  as  the  works  will  then  be  carried 
on  under  shallower  water,  they  will  be  less 
influenced  by  the  tides.” 

In  a  Report  made  on  the  24th  of  August 
to  the  Directors,  Mr.  Brunei  says,  “  Con¬ 
trasting  our  present  state,  however,  with 
almost  the  whole  course  of  June  last,  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  have  gained  considerably  in 
every  respect.  On  many  occasions  in  June 
we  were  obliged  to  block  up  and  timber  the 
top  boxes,  and  even  to  suspend  our  proceed¬ 
ings  until  we  could  approach,  as  it  were,  the 
top  polings  and  probe  the  ground ;  but  since 
and  from  the  auxiliary  means  which  I  adopted 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  made  an  application 
of  on  that  day,  not  one  single  instauce  is 
recorded  of  the  boxes  being  blocked  up,  or 
of  ground  breaking  in  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
ground  which  could  not  be  worked  before, 
and  wherein  a  pricker  entered  seven  feet 
ahead,  was  worked  with  perfect  security.  We 
may  anticipate  that  we  shall  gradually  im¬ 
prove  in  progress.”  The  auxiliary  means 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  Report,  and 
which  can  only  be  generally  described,  con¬ 
sist  of  a  system  of  pinning  and  isolating  a 
portion  of  ground,  which  is  then  removed 
without  disturbing  the  contiguous  portion 
from  which  it  is  taken,  and  which  has 
enabled  the  work  of  excavation  to  proceed 
under  the  most  formidable  circumstances. 
This  system,  combined  with  a  mode  now 


adopted  of  at  once  conveying  away  the  land- 
springs  and  directing  their  course  to  the 
reservoirs,  instead  of  attempting  to  stop 
their  influx,  has  enabled  the  miners  to  pro¬ 
ceed  where  difficulties  have  appeared  at  first 
almost  insuperable. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  year,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present,  the  works 
appear  to  have  been  much  retarded.  On 
Jan,  25,  1837,  Mr.  Brunei  in  laying  before 
the  Directors  the  progress  of  the  Tunnel 
since  his  previous  report  of  December  7, 1836, 
(the  extent  of  which  was  9  ft.  3  in.,  thereby 
making  the  total  length  729  ft.  3  in.,)  ex¬ 
plained  the  circumstances  which  had  retarded 
the  operations :  the  water  from  the  land 
springs  which  had  previously  saturated  the 
ground  over  the  shield,  had  been  so  greatly 
increased  by  the  unprecedented  rains,  that  it 
had  penetrated  the  strata  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  excavation,  and,  accumulating  in 
advance  of  the  poling-boards,  had  run  into 
the  shields  at  intervals  with  great  violence, 
breaking  up  and  carrying  with  it  the  natural 
ground,  which,  at  this  point,  consisted  chiefly 
of  sand.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Brunei  provided  for  the  influx  of  the  sand  by 
inserting  pipes  in  the  face  of  the  work,  aud 
thus  produced  a  depression  of  the  super¬ 
stratum  of  clay  forming  the  bed  of  the  river  ; 
this  came  down,  and  occupied  the  place  of 
the  sand,  followed  by  the  covering  of  the  clay, 
in  bags,  and  of  gravel,  previously  deposited 
over  the  bed  of  the  river;  the  formation  of 
this  covering  having  been  made  and  regu¬ 
larly  continued  during  the  progress.  The 
difficulties  which  Mr.  Brunei  had  thus  en¬ 
countered,  while  they  lessened  the  rate  of 
progress,  and,  consequently,  increased  the 
proportionate  expense,  however,  permitted 
the  reduction  of  the  establishment  of  work¬ 
men,  in  order  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  this 
extra  cost. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
on  March  7,  last,  the  chairman,  Mr.  B. 
Hawes,  stated  that  in  a  short  period,  the 
Tunnel  would  be  carried  below  low-water 
mark,  and  then  much  greater  progress  would 
be  made.  The  progress  made  since  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  works  was  135  feet. 

The  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  last  half-year  was  read,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  a  sum  of  20,000/.  had 
been  received  from  Government;  that  the 
expense  in  salaries,  works,  &c.,  had  been 
about  2,200 /.,  and  the  receipts  from  visiters 
in  the  last  half-year  had  been  985/.  17s. 
The  total  amount  received  in  Exchequer 
Bills  from  the  Exchequer  Bill  Loan  Com¬ 
missioners  was  stated  to  be  65,000/.  On 
April  5,  this  sum  being  exceeded  by  the 
expenditure,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Company  to  apply  for  a  further  advance  of 
Exchequer  Bills,  when  statements  of  the 
debts  and  expenditure  of  the  Company  were 
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laid  before  the  Commissioners,  with  Mr. 
Brunei’s  report  stating  the  length  of  the 
Tunnel  completed  to  April  5,  to  be  736  ft. 
5  in.,  this  slow  progress  being  attributed  to 
the  same  causes  as  those  referred  to  in  the 
January  report,  viz.  the  runs  of  sand,  breaking 
up  of  the  ground,  and  settlement  of  the  bed 
of  the  river  having  required  every  exertion  to 
continue  the  advance  of  the  shield. 

In  reply  to  the  above  application  for  fur¬ 
ther  advance  of  funds,  the  Commissioners 
directed  Mr.  Walker  (the  eminent  engineer, 
who  is  now  directing  the  repair  of  Black- 
friars’  Bridge,)  again  to  survey  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  to  report  upon  the  state,  pro¬ 
gress,  and  future  prospects  of  the  works,  and 
estimate  the  sum  for  which  they  might  £be 
completed.  Of  this  report  the  following  is 
the  substance.* 

“  From  the  time  of  my  former  survey,  in 
June,  1836,  up  to  February  25,  1837,  being 
a  period  of  34  weeks,  86f  feet  in  length  of 
the  Tunnel  had  been  done  in  apparently  a 
substantial  manner;  this  is  at  the  rate  of 
two  feet  and  a  half  per  week. 

“  The  expenditure  during  the  above  period 
was  34,621/.  6s.  6d.,  of  which  2,800/.  was 
the  balance  of  the  contract  for  the  new  shield, 
leaving  the  expense  of  the  above  length 
31,821/.  6s.  6d., f  which  is  very  nearly  368/. 
per  foot  for  the  work  done  from  June,  1836, 
up  to  February  25,  1837. 

“  On  the  27th  of  February  last,  a  sinking 
took  place  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  owing  to  a 
run  of  silth  into  the  Tunnel.  This  was  not, 
as  in  former  cases,  accompanied  by  an  increase 
of  water,  which  is  so  far  favourable ;  but  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  upper  divisions  of  the 
shield  being  gravelly  and  loose,  very  great 
caution  has  since  been  necessary,  and  has 
been  adopted.  The  length  done  during  the 
last  seven  weeks  has  thus  been  only  about 
3  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  expenditure  in  the  same 
time  has  been  nearly  3,300/.  ;J  but  a  consi¬ 
derable  part  of  this  has  been  spent  in  throw¬ 
ing  clay  and  gravel  into  the  river,  to  supply 
the  place  of  what  had  run  in,  in  clearing  the 
silth  and  sand  out  of  the  Tunnel,  and  in 
forming  the  culvert ;  so  that  for  two  weeks 
no  attempt  to  advance  was  made.  About  a 
week  since,  another  but  smaller  run  of  silth 
took  place,  proving  the  necessity  of  the  great 
care  and  caution  yet  required,  although  the 
engineers  consider  that  the  ground  has  some¬ 
what  improved  and  the  water  lessened  during 
the  last  three  weeks. 

“  The  above  lengths  have  been  in  the 

*  From  a  Return  to  au  Order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  dated  June  15,  1837.^ 

f  The  amount  expended  out  of  the  Treasury 
grant  previous  to  this  was  29,518h  Us.  3d,  making  a 
total  of  61,3391.  17s.  9 d.  since  the  works  were  re¬ 
sumed  in  January,  1835. 

X  The  expenditure  from  the  Treasury  grant,  in¬ 
cluding  the  3,3001.,  referred  to  as  expended  in  the 
last  seven  weeks,  is  64,6401. 


deepest  and  I  hope  worst  part  of  the  river ; 
but  the  strata  cannot  safely  be  calculated  as 
much  improving  (when  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  last  90  feet)  until  the  bed  of 
the  river  begins  to  rise,  which  is  a  distance 
of  only  about  132  feet,  and  to  this  point  the 
bed  is  nearly  level ;  thence  to  low  water  is 
103  feet,  and  from  low  water  to  the  shaft  at 
Wapping  is  325  feet,  making  the  length  to 
be  done  to  the  shaft  £60  feet ;  the  length 
done  from  the  Rotlierhithe  shaft  is  725  feet. 

“  Calculating  from  the  above  data,  and 
presuming  that  the  very  bad  ground  which 
is  met  with  at  present  will  not  continue  to 
such  a  length  as  to  require  much  more  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  recent  extraordinary  outlay,  toge¬ 
ther  with  an  allowance  for  the  reductions  that 
may  be  fairly  expected  after  the  first  132  feet 
are  done,  I  think  the  amount  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  Tunnel  should  not  be  estimated 
under  140,000/.  nor  the  time  under  two  years 
and  a  half. 

u  Mr.  Brunei  has  furnished  me  with  some 
general  drawings  and  his  estimates  for  the 
shafts.  Having  considered  these,  my  opinion 
is,  that  a  sum  of  at  least  170,000/.  (including 
the  purchases  of  premises)  will  be  required 
for  them  and  contingent  works,  making, 
with  the  140,000/.  already  stated,  the  sum  ot 
310,000/.;  and  this,  added  to  the  64,600/. 
already  expended,  make  a  total  of  374,600/. 
Should  the  ground  improve  soon,  with  less 
water,  the  sum  may  be  found  in  excess ;  if 
otherwise,  the  reverse.  Experience  has  proved 
that  a  liberal  allowance  should  be  made  to 
any  estimate  of  so  difficult  a  work.  The 
estimate  stated  in  Lord  Althorp’s  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  (dated  8th  of  April, 
1829),  was  300,000/.,  which  included  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Brunei’s  estimate.” 


Sfoecttote  fallen). 

CELEBRATED  PAINTERS  AND  PICTURES. 

( From  Allan  Cunningham's  Cabinet  Gallery.') 

Ostade  the  Painter  and  Crabhe  the  Poet. 

Ostade  seemed  more  anxious  to  lower 
nature  than  elevate  her,  and  might  be  com¬ 
pared  in  painting  to  Crabbe  in  verse,  were  it 
not  that  he  is  no  depictor  of  utter  misery 
and  wretchedness ;  his  rustics  are  ragged 
reprobates  indeed,  but  then  they  are  jolly 
fellows,  prodigal  of  laughter,  fond  of  clinking 
the  gin-stoup  and  the  ale-can,  and,  moreover, 
quite  ready  to  pull  their  long  knives  out  from 
the  wide  sleeves  of  their  jackets  and  deal  a 
blow  or  two  when  wanned  with  drink  and 
contradiction.  He  paints  human  nature  low 
enough,  but  he  knew  it  better  than  to  repre¬ 
sent  it  unhappy;  on  the  contrary,  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  happiness  was  pretty  equally 
diffused;  he  therefore  dipt  his  brush  in 
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pleasing  colours,  and  gave  us  men  reeling 
in  their  cups, 

“  O’er  all  the  ills  of  life  victorious.” 

Character  of  the  Paintings  of  Cuyp. 

The  paintings  of  Cuyp  are  almost  as  re¬ 
freshing  to  the  eye  as  the  natural  scenes 
which  they  represent.  In  this  he  is  equalled 
by  few  ;  his  water  all  but  runs,  his  grass  all 
but  grows,  and  his  suns  all  but  shine.  He 
was  a  great  master  of  harmony,  nor  is  this 
more  observable  in  his  handling  than  in  his 
conceptions  :  .be  disliked  violence,  and  accom¬ 
plished  all  he  desired  through  the  graceful, 
the  lovely,  and  the  serene.  The  commonest 
subject  became  in  his  hands  poetical.  *  *  * 
We  never  think  as  we  look  on  Cuyp’s  cows  of 
the  milk  they  will  yield,  nor  what  price  his 
horses  will  bring  in  the  market;  there  is  a 
poetic  atmosphere  about  the  picture  which 
raises  us  above  that.  *  *  *  To  his 

horses  he  has  given  the  fire  and  impetuosity 
which  belong  to  their  nature  ;  to  his  cattle, 
that  meekness  and  repose  peculiar  to  their 
character,  and  shed  over  the  whole  a  harmo¬ 
nious  glow  and  exquisite  grace.  His  studies 
were  all  from  nature  ;  in  her  he  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  his  compositions,  and  through 
her  acquired  all  his  fame. 

Michael  Angelo  and  Reynolds. 

When  the  admirers  of  Reynolds  talk  of  his 
equality  with  Michael  Angelo,  (and  this  has 
been  done  by  Northcote,  Lawrence,  and 
others),  the  Tragic  Muse  is  one  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  which  they  instance  as  an  example. 
That  the  eminent  Englishman  had  singular 
breadth  of  style  and  great  force  of  colouring 
all  must  acknowledge,  but  he  wanted  that 
strength  of  imagination  which  lifts  the  illus¬ 
trious  Florentine  so  high  into  the  regions  of 
poetry.  The  conceptions  of  Reynolds  are 
almost  exclusively  allied  to  portraiture,  and 
when  we  look  on  the  noblest  of  his  men  and 
loveliest  of  his  women,  we  never  regard  them 
as  other  than  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood, 
with  whom  we  may  converse  and  associate. 
The  creations  of  Michael  Angelo  are  of  ano¬ 
ther  order ;  his  men  and  women  seem  to  be¬ 
long  to  a  higher  race  of  beings  than  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  they  have 
the  lineaments  of  the  gods,  and  looks,  which 
belong  to  Olympus. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  Boyhood. 

When  Lawrence  was  but  ten  years  old  his 
name  had  flown  over  the  kingdom  ;  he  had 
read  scenes  from  Shakspeare  in  a  way  that 
called  forth  the  praise  of  Garrick,  and  drawn 
faces  and  figures  with  such  skill  as  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  approbation  of  Prince  Hoare ;  his 
father,  desirous  of  making  the  most  of  his 
talents,  carried  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
patronized  by  heads  of  colleges  and  noblemen 
of  taste,  and  produced  a  number  of  portraits, 


wonderful  in  one  so  young  and  uninstructedi 
Money  now  came  in ;  he  went  to  Bath,  hired 
a  bouse,  raised  his  price  from  one  guinea  to 
two;  his  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  Zara,  was  engraved 
— Sir  Henry  Harpur  desired  to  adopt  him  as 
his  son — Prince  Hoare  saw  something  so 
angelic  in  his  face,  that  he  proposed  to  paint 
him  in  the  character  of  Christ — and  the 
artisls  of  London  heard  with  wonder  of  a 
boy  who  was  rivalling  their  best  efforts  with 
the  pencil,  and  realizing,  as  was  imagined,  a 
fortune. 

Advice  to  Landscape  Painters. 

Our  artists  should  study  in  the  manner  of 
Paul  Potter  ;  he  refused  to  take  the  attitudes 
and  character  of  his  animals  from  paintings 
however  beautiful ;  nor  did  he  dash  a  picture 
hastily  or  carelessly  off,  however  much  it  was 
wanted  ;  all  with  him  is  the  offspring  of 
study,  yet  all  is  nature.  The  exquisite  skill 
and  ability  of  his  finish  has  been  objected  to, 
but  the  error  is  so  rare  that  it  almost  amounts 
to  a  virtue.  In  truth,  nature  finishes  all  her 
works  with  a  patient  and  cunning  hand  ;  the 
flowers  of  the  fields,  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
the  shells  on  the  sea-shore,  are  all  created 
with  a  precision  and  beauty  beyond  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  man.  Those,  however,  who  desire  to 
approach  her  with  the  pencil  must  consider 
her  earnestly ;  they  will  see  no  imperfect 
developement  of  parts ;  no  want  of  harmony 
in  her  hues,  and  none  of  those  hard,  rigid, 
and  coarse  lines,  which  deform  so  many 
modern  landscapes. 

The  Composition  of  Colours  the  study  of 
Old  Masters. 

Rembrandt  seems  to  have  had  a  secret  in 
the  composition  of  his  colours  which  no  one 
has  inherited ;  in  the  days  of  Raphael,  and 
Rubens,  and  Vandyke,  painters  studied  their 
colours  as  much  as  they  did  their  compo¬ 
sitions  ;  they  made  frequent  experiments, 
and  to  this  much  of  the  unattainable  lustre 
of  their  pictures  must  be  owing.  On  the 
contrary,  the  artists  of  this  age  allow  other 
hands  to  prepare  their  colours ;  or,  when  they 
condescend  to  do  it  themselves,  they  refuse  to 
bestow  the  study  upon  them  which  the  ap¬ 
plause  bestowed  upon  mere  force  of  colours 
shows  to  be  quite  necessary.  Colour-making 
is  now  a  trade  by  itself,  and  the  splendour  of 
our  pictures  is  diminished. 


PATRONAGE  OF  ART. 

Already  have  the  artists  shared  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  honours  by  her  Majesty :  Calcott 
the  painter,  Westmacott  the  sculptor,  Coc¬ 
kerell  the  architect,  and  Newton  the  minia¬ 
ture  limner,  (!)  have  been  knighted  ;  and  the 
like  distinction  was  proffered  to  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer,  who,  however,  declined  it. — Spectator . 
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FEMALE  HEAD  DRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

{Continued  from  page  89.) 

Ouu  next  illustration  is  another  from  the 
tapestry  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Repton  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  showing  the 
jewelled  lappets,  necklace,  and  waistband. 


‘  (Head-dress  from  Tapestry,  temp.  Henry  VIII.) 


Sometimes,  however,  the  lappets,  instead 
of  hanging  down  on  each  side  of  the  face, 
were  made  to  turn  up,  as  in  this  figure. 


(Head-dress  from  Hedingliam  Church.) 

The  head-dresses  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  the  early  part  of  Henry 
VIII.,  as  seen  in  many  portraits  of  those 
periods,  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  four 
straight  lines,  the  uppermost  being  like  the 
flat  gable  of  a  roof.  The  head-dresses  ot 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Lady  Survey  were  formed 
by  two  rows  of  beads. 


ON  THE  POLICE  OF  NATURE. — BY  CHRIS¬ 
TOPHER  DANIEL  WILCKE. 

( Translated  and  abridged  by  James  H.  Fennell.') 

If  the  many  thousand  species  of  vegetals 
grew  together  in  one  and  the  same  place, 
some  would  infallibly  predominate  over  and 
extirpate  others :  hence,  their  wise  Creator 
has  distributed  them  separately  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  some  being  natives  of 
India,  some  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  others 
of  the  polar  circle.  In  every  country,  different 
species  have  different  stations  assigned  them, 
growing  in  the  sea,  lakes,  marshes,  valleys, 
fields,  hills,  rocks,  and  shady  places  ;  and 
every  one  has  its  different  soil,  sand,  clay, 
earth,  or  chalk,  allotted  to  it.  Sweden,  for 
example,  produces  about  1,300  different  spe¬ 
cies  of  plants  :  these  being  each  confined  to 
their  proper  stations,  there  are  seldom  above 
50  or  100  to  be  found  in  a  given  place,  whence 
no  one  plant  can  totally  exclude  another. 
Every  plant  flourishes  best  in  its  own  station, 
and  if  it  intrude  into  another  it  is  choked  up 
by  the  native  species,  and  becoming  unhealthy 
is  at  last  totally  devoured  by  the  plant-lice 
( Aphides )  and  other  insects.  And  that  these 
100  species  may  be  the  less  liable  to  oppress 
one  other,  some  of  them  have  their  time  of 
flowering  in  the  spring,  some  in  the  autumn, 
and  others  in  the  winter. 

Nature  seems  to  have  established  a  subor¬ 
dination  and  a  police  in  her  several  tribes. 
Among  plants  we  may  consider  the  mosses 
as  the  poor,  laborious  peasants ,  occupying 
the  most  barren  tracts  of  the  earth,  which 
they  cover  and  mollify,  and  protecting  the  roots 
of  other  plants  from  the  too  severe  heat  of 
the  sun,  or  the  too  intense  rigour  of  the  frost. 
Those  unfertile  tracts  are  allotted  to  them 
which  their  fellow  citizens  do  not  think  worth 
occupying. 

The  grasses  are  the  yeomanry  of  the 
vegetals  ;  they  cover  the  greatest  part  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  the  more  they  are  trodden 
under  foot  and  oppressed,  the  more  they 
extend  their  roots  and  endeavour  to  increase  : 
their  multitude  forms  the  strength  of  the 
state. 

Herbs  may  be  regarded  as  the  gentry ; 
their  luxuriant  foliage,  their  splendid  and 
beautiful  flowers,  their  smell,  taste,  and 
figure,  give  a  kind  of  dignity  to  the  vegetal 
community. 

Trees  are  to  be  considered  the  nobility  of 
the  state  ;  they  are  deeply  rooted,  and  raise 
their  heads  above  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
protect  them  from  storms,  heat,  and  cold. 
There  are  likewise  some  classes  of  vegetals 
which  have  a  sort  of  chartered  rights  granted 
them  by  nature,  a  sort  of  exclusive  privilege 
in  their  station  that  no  other  plants  can  for¬ 
cibly  enter  upon  them,  or  if  they  do,  they 
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easily  expel  the  invaders :  thus,  the  lesser 
celandine  ( Ranunculus  jlcaria ),  the  ramson 
( Allium  itrsinum ),  aud  the  broad-leaved  rag¬ 
wort  ( Senecio  saracenicus ),  maintain  their 
situation  under  the  lower  shrubs,  and  exclude 
all  other  plants ;  the  meadow  oat-grass 
( Avena  pratensis ),  when  it  gets  a  footing 
among  the  juniper,  totally  banishes  it;  the 
heath  {Erica)  will  never  approach  to  the 
beech-tree  nearer  than  the  extent  of  its  boughs. 
Some  plants  have  quite  a  military  appearance, 
being  armed  with  spines,  thorns,  and  hooks : 
— as  the  thistle,  the  furze,  the  barberry, 
(Berber is,)  and  numerous  others,  to  protect 
the  herbs  which  grow  under  them  from  cattle ; 
and  some  are  nursed  by  other  vegetals,  being 
unable  to  subsist  or  to  flourish  vigorously 
upon  the  earth,  as  the  mistletoe  (Vis cum), 
the  dodder  ( Epidendron ),  Cuscuta ,  aud 
many  more. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  vege¬ 
tals  were  created  for  the  food  and  use  of 
animals  ;  but,  attending  to  the  order  of  nature, 
we  discover  that  animals  were  created  for 
plants.* 

Animals  preserve,  first,  a  due  proportion 
among  vegetals ;  secondly,  they  adorn  the 
theatre  of  nature,  and  consume,  all  super¬ 
fluous  and  useless  things ;  thirdly,  they 
remove  animal  and  vegetal  putridity ;  and, 
lastly,  they  multiply  and  disseminate  plants, 
and  serve  them  in  many  other  respects. 

Worms  first  offer  themselves  to  our  consi¬ 
deration  ;  but  an  invincible  obstacle  being 
opposed  to  our  investigating  their  natural 
history,  owing  to  a  great  majority  of  them 
being  natives  of  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
ocean,  I  am  obliged  to  leave  this  part  of  my 
subject  untouched. 

Insects  are  the  most  numerous  of  the 
animated  ministers  of  nature,  the  multitude 
of  their  species  seeming  to  vie  with  that  of 
plants,  borne  of  them  are  always  found 
adhering  to  vegetals,  and,  when  in  the  larva 
state,  totally  subsist  upon  them  ;  such  are 
the  butterflies  ( Papilionides ),  goldchafers 
( Chrysomelce ),  plant-lice  (Aphides'),  cuckoo- 
spit- frog-hoppers  (Tettigonia),  and  a  great 
many  more.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
a  plant  not  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  some  of 
these,  yet  they  are  all  confined  to  their  dis¬ 
tinct  stations  in  the  same  manner  as  vegetals, 
which  is  proved  by  numerous  examples. 
Every  species  of  insect  has  the  care  of  a 
single  plant  assigned  to  it,  which  when  it 
cannot  procure,  there  are  a  few  others  which 
it  will  prey  upon  by  necessity,  to  preserve 

*  The  cave  which  Nature  evidently  takes  in  many 
instances  to  preserve  different  species  of  animals  aud 
vegetals  from  being  totally  extirpated,  and  to  keep 
up  a  relative  proportion  in  their  numbers,  renders  it 
extremely  probable  that  it  is  her  general  design.  But 
our  author  labours  to  establish,  /hat  vegetals  were 
not  created  for  the  use  of  animals,  but  animals  to 
}  reserve  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  species  of 
plants.  He  supports  his  opinion  more  like  a  rheto¬ 
rician  than  a  naturalist.—/.  Id.  F. 


life  and  perpetuate  the  species,  till  a  new 
supply  of  its  more  proper  and  natural  food 
springs  up.  The  caterpillar  of  the  silk-moth 
(Bombyx  mori)  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry,  but  when  they  cannot  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  plenty,  it  subsists  upon  the  let¬ 
tuce  and  other  leaves  ;  but  the  diminution  of 
its  beauty,  size,  and  vivacity,  and  the  inferior 
quality  and  quantity  of  its  silk,  clearly  point 
out  that  such  food  is  by  no  means  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  its  nature.  The  leaves  of  some  one 
species  of  plant  are  sometimes  the  food  of 
one  insect,  while  the  flowers,  the  seed-vessels, 
and  the  seed,  are  the  food  of  so  many  others ; 
thus,  a  species  of  saw-fly,  called  Tenthredo 
scrophularia,  only  eats  the  leaves  of  the 
fig-wort  ;  the  fig-wort  weevil  (Curculio 
scrophularia)  its  fructification;  the  nut- 
weevil  (Curculio  nucum)  the  kernel  of  wood- 
nuts,  and  the  Phalcena  strobilella  the  cones 
of  the  fir. 

Every  plant  has  its  proper  insect  allotted 
to  it  to  curb  its  luxuriance  and  multiplying 
to  the  exclusion  of  others;  and  when  the 
insect  is  well  supported  by  the  discharge  of 
his  commission,  he  lives  plentifully  and  pro¬ 
pagates  a  numerous  offspring,  but  by  the 
failure  of  his  work  he  languishes  and  dies. 
Thus,  grass  in  meadows  sometimes  flourishes 
so  as  to  exclude  all  other  plants :  here  the 
grass-moth,  with  her  numerous  progeny,  find 
a  well-spread  table ;  they  multiply  in  immense 
numbers,  and  the  farmer  for  some  years 
laments  the  failure  of  his  hay  crop ;  but  the 
grass  being  consumed,  the  moths  die  of 
hunger,  or  remove  to  another  place.  Now, 
the  quantity  of  grass  being  greatly  dimi¬ 
nished,  the  other  plants  which  were  before 
choked  by  it  spring  up,  and  the  ground  be¬ 
comes  variegated  with  a  multitude  of  different 
species  of  flowers  ;  but  had  not  Nature  given 
a  commission  to  this  little  minister  for  that 
purpose,  the  grass  would  destroy  a  great 
number  of  species  of  vegetals  of  which  the 
equilibrium  is  now  preserved.  The  fig-wort 
(Scrophularia)  is  eaten  by  very  few  cattle, 
but  it  affords  food  to  numerous  species  of 
insects.  Scarcely  any  beast  will  touch  the 
nettle,  but  fifty  different  kinds  of  insects  feed 
on  it,  some  of  which  seize  upon  the  root, 
while  the  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds, 
are  eaten  by  others  ;  without  this  multitude 
of  enemies  it  would  annihilate  a  great  many 
plants.  The  same  holds  good  in  shrubs  and 
timber-trees,  especially  those  which  produce 
spines,  and  are  easily  disseminated ;  the 
loftier  plants  being  less  exposed  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  cattle  are  the  more  preyed  upon  by 
insects,  which  appear  to  be  created  to  restrain 
the  different  species  of  vegetals  within  proper 
limits. 

But  were  they  permitted  to  execute  this  com¬ 
mission  in  too  great  a  number,  and  with  too 
much  avidity,  it  would  terminate  in  the  utter 
ruin  of  their  sustaining  vegetals,  and  the  total 
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annihilation  of  every  species ;  they  are,  there¬ 
fore,  subjected  to  certain  moderators,  that 
they  may  increase  but  not  indefinitely.  Those 
insects  which  subsist  upon  plants,  have  others 
set  over  them,  who  devour  their  superfluous 
numbers  ;  these  insects  eat  a  great  many  of 
those  which  feed  on  plants,  and  they  abound 
most  where  their  prey  is  in  the  greatest 
quantity,  and  exercise  their  force  where  it  is 
most  wanted.  Where  the  plant-lice  find  a 
sickly  plant,  they  spread  themselves  over  the 
branches  ;  here  the  Muscu  Ribesii,  Pyrastri , 
and  others  of  the  same  family,  assemble  and 
deposit  their  eggs,  which  are  scarcely  hatched, 
and  have  acquired  motion  before  they  totally 
destroy  the  plant-lice ;  they  are  likewise 
aided  in  this  work  by  the  lady-beetles  (Cbc- 
cinellce ),  lace-winged  flies  (. Hemerobii ),  and 
a  species  of  ichneumon-fly,  called  Ichneumon 
aphidum. 

The  Phalcena  strobilella,  a  species  of 
moth,  has  the  cone  of  the  fir-tree  assigned  to 
it  to  deposit  its  eggs  upon  ;  its  young  cater¬ 
pillars  coming  out  of  the  shell  consume  the 
cone  and  superfluous  seed ;  but,  lest  they 
should  commit  too  much  destruction,  the 
Ichneumon  strobilella  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
caterpillars,  inserting,  for  that  purpose,  its 
long  ovipositor  into  the  openings  of  the  cone 
till  it  touches  the  included  insects,  for  its 
body  is  too  large  to  enter ;  thus  it  fixes  its 
minute  eggs  upon  the  caterpillars,  which 
eggs,  when  hatched,  give  birth  to  other 
grubs  which  destroy  those  cone-eating  cater¬ 
pillars  on  whose  bodies  they  were  laid.  But 
lest  their  destroyers  should  multiply  to  the 
total  extermination  of  the  cone-eaters,  the 
Ichneumon  moderator ,  another  very  small 
species  of  ichneumon -fly,  enters  into  the 
cone,  and  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  caterpillars 
of  the  other  species  of  ichneumon-fly  ( Ich¬ 
neumon  strobilella),  which  are  eventually 
devoured  by  the  caterpillars  hatched  from 
those  eggs, — a  fact  discovered  by  Dr.  So- 
lander. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  moths  which  subsist 
upon  trees  and  herbs,  have  also  other  insects 
set  over  them  ;  the  garden-beetles  ( Car  obi ) 
get  by  night  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  devour,  according  to  Reaumur,  whatever 
caterpillars  they  find.  Those  who  raise 
fruit-trees  cannot  practise  a  better  expedient 
to  free  them  from  caterpillars,  than  to  collect 
those  beetles,  and  to  place  their  eggs  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree;  for  the  predacious  grubs 
hatched  from  the  eggs  will  seek  out  and 
devour  the  caterpillars. 

Wherever  there  is  a  mass  of  any  putrid 
matter,  certain  insects  assemble,  whose 
broods  devour  it,  and  presently  purify  the 
place.  Gnats  drop  their  eggs  over  impure 
and  putrid  water  ;*  the  Musca  putris  in 

#  This  statemeut,  though  very  frequent  in  books, 
is  incorrect ;  for  instead  of  tire  gnats  dropping  their 
eggs  into  the  water,  they  glue  them  very  carefully 
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mire;  the  house-fly  ( Musca  domestical)  in 
dunghills ;  and  other  species  of  flies  lay 
their  eggs  in  dead  carcasses  ;  but  lest  they 
should  multiply  beyond  proper  limits,  some 
vigilant  overseers  are  appointed  above  them ; 
as  the  spider,  which  weaves  innumerable 
webs  upon  every  bush  to  catch  them  ;  the 
hornet-fly  ( Asili )  which  sucks  their  blood, 
and  the  dragon-fly  which  catches  them 
wherever  he  is. 

Thus,  thousands  of  different  animals  are 
appointed  to  maintain  a  proper  proportion  of 
things,  so  that  bio  one  thing  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  multiply  to  an  excess.  Thus,  every 
thing  controls  something,  and  is  itself  under 
control. 

(To  be  continued.) 

together  in  the  figure  of  a  boat,  which  floats  about  on  ' 
the  surface  of  the  water,  however  agitated,  until,  in 
due  season,  they  are  hatched,  when  the  grubs  which 
they  disclose  immediately  betake  themselves  to  an 
aquatic  life,  for  which  they  are  very  beautifully  and 
admirably  constructed.  After  they  have  undergone 
another  transformation  and  have  lived  a  time  in  this 
second  form,  they  leave  the  water  for  the  air. — 

J.  H.  F. 
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LONDON  AND  ROME. 

(. Abridged  from  Blackwood's  Magazine.)  ' 

We  htive  known  many  people  who,  on  the 
strength  of  a  solitary  manor-house,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  a  few  acres  of  their  own 
land — separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  an  interminable  lane  filled  with  unfathom¬ 
able  ruts — have  made  a  point  of  laughing 
open-mouthed  at  an  animal  called  a  Cock¬ 
ney.  When  a  person  strolls  in  a  majestic 
park  beneath  the  shadow  of  old  ancestral 
trees  ;  or  even  breathes  forth  a  gentle  Ha- 
vannah  on  a  spacious  lawn,;  or  paces  his 
quiet  hackney  through  “  bosky  dell  and 
bushy  bourne, ’’  he  may  be  excused  if  he 
does  not  particularly  envy  the  condition  of 
the  denizens  of  dingy  back  parlours  in  Lom¬ 
bard  Street,  or  up-stairs  business  rooms  in 
Cheapside.  Nay,  he  may  even  be  pardoned 
if  he  cannot  enter  into  the  feelings  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  with  which  they  listen  to 
Bow-bell — the  sort  of  personal  vanity  with 
which  they  talk  of  the  Monument  and  the 
Mansion-house — for  it  is  apparent  to  the 
most  superficial  observer,  that  the  real  Lon¬ 
doner  is  as  proud  of  the  city  he  lives  in  as  if 
it  were  his  own  possession.  He  is  proud  of 
the  height  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  number  of  the 
bridges,  the  noisiness  of  the  Strand,  the 
dirt  of  Wapping.  When  the  Thames  Tun¬ 
nel  is  completed,  the  true  Cockney  will  be 
the  greatest  coxcomb  in  the  wrorld.  The 
whole  race  was  intolerably  self- conceited 
for  many  weeks,  because  the  heroic  Green- 
acre  knocked  out  a  poor  old  washerwo¬ 
man’s  eye  with  a  billy-roller,  and  carried 
her  head  in  an  omnibus  on  his  knee.  The 
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u  country/’  had  nothing  to  compare  with 
this — the  omnibus  is  a  touch  of  the  sublime 
— and  the  Cockney  rose  in  his  own  estima¬ 
tion  accordingly.  But  it  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  has  any  idea  of  the  superio¬ 
rity  of  the  position  of  the  rural  squire,  if 
there  is  one  object  more  ludicrous  than  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  eye  of  a  Cockney,  it  is  a  coun*> 
try  gentleman.  The  generally  recognised 
eidolon  of  the  species  is  an  individual  about 
fifty  years  of  age — with  a  considerable  pro¬ 
jection  in  front — red  face — loud  voice- 
empty  head — risking  his  neck  a  hundred 
times  a-day  in  following  a  fox — or  toiling 
beneath  a  prodigious  double-barrelled  mus¬ 
ket  to  murder  a  poor  hare  ; — no  business  in 
the  morning — no  bustling  streets — no  Nas- 
1  sau  balloon — no  theatre — no  fVauxhall — no 
nothing.  And  such  an  ignorant  fellow  too 
— he  does  not  see  the  paper  till  it  is  two 
days  old  !  For  forty-eight  hours  the  York¬ 
shire  squire  does  not  know  in  what  charac¬ 
ter  Jack  Reeve  is  to  appear  on  Tuesday  ; 
and,  a  fortiori ,  the  veritable  Londoner  des¬ 
pises  the  inhabitant  of  more  distant  regions 
still  more  heartily,  and  all  foreigners  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  read  the  Times.  And 
this  is  the  only  philosophical  way  we  have 
ever  heard  the  patriotism  of  the  good  city 
accounted  for — the  said  patriotism  consist¬ 
ing  in  a  dignified  disdain  of  all  other  do¬ 
minions,  principalities,  and  powers.  Jfwe 
must  enlist  on  one  side  or  other,  and  laugh 
at  the  Cockney  with  the  squire,  or  at  the 
squire  with  the  Cockney,  we  profess  our¬ 
selves  on  the  side  of  the  metropolitan. 
There  is  certainly  something  grand  in  being 
a  unit  in  the  mighty  sum  that  makes  up  the 
total  of  that  tremendous  whole.  We  deal 
with  things  on  such  a  prodigious  scale  that 
our  very  thoughts  become  majestic.  We — 
that  is,  the  glorious  aggregate — drink  three 
times  more  port  wine  every  year  than  all 
Portugal  produces  in  five,  and  therefore 
think  very  little  for  our  individual  share  of  a 
couple  of  bottles  a-day.  We  eat  the  cattle 
on  a  thousand  hills,  and  lunch  on  a  leg  of 
mutton.  We  exhaust  the  salmon-fishery  of 
Dundee,  and  long  for  whale.  We  are  six¬ 
teen  hundred  thousand,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  we  inhabit  the  greatest,  the 
richest,  and  the  noblest  city  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Babylon  was  a  desert  to  us 
— Rome  a  village  ;  Pactolus  a  puddle  of  va¬ 
lueless  water,  compared  to  the  Thames ; 
and  the  iErarium  of  the  Capitol  a  beggar’s 
wallet,  compared  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
Even  in  the  “  arts  that  aggrandize  life,’* 
according  to  the  phrase  of  Dr.  Johnson — 
such  as  cookery  and  horse-racing — we  leave 
the  Eternal  City  far  behind.  We  would  ra¬ 
ther  dine  with  Lord  Sefton  than  with  Api- 
cius.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  Ude 
above  Pompey,  and  next  to  Caesar — not 
that  the  field  ot  glory  of  these  three  men 
was  the  same,  but  that  they  are  the  three 


greatest  names  that  occur  to  us  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Their  chaplets  must  be  twined  of 
different  materials  :  laurel  for  the  conqueror 
of  Pharsalia— oak  for  him  who  even  in  his 
youth  was  culled  the  Great — and  parsley 
(without  butter)  for  the  Admirable  Eus- 
tache.  For  what,  after  all  (if  we  enter  into 
a  comparison),  were  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  Roman  feasts  (the  mere  numbers  pre¬ 
sent  at  them  being  left  out  of  the  question) 
but  ostentatious  collections  of  strange  and 
heterogeneous  materials?  We  cannot,  on 
looking  at  the  bill  of  fare  of  a  dinner  of  Lu- 
cullus  or  Vitellius,  persuade  ourselves  that 
cookery  had  risen  into  the  dignity  of  a  sci¬ 
ence.  It  was  not  so  much  the  taste,  the 
flavour,  the  getting-up  of  the  dishes,  that 
attracted  admiration,  as  the  vast  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney  they  cost.  This  paltry  purse-proud 
feeling  is  completely  shown  in  the  supper  of 
Cleopatra,  who  sat  in  solitary  state,  and 
having  had  the  largest  pearl  that  had  ever 
been  seen  melted  by  some  powerful  acid, 
drank  at  one  gulp  the  value  of  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  Tn  this  species  of  lolly  she 
was  closely  imitated  at  Rome,  for  Pliny  tells 
us  that  one  Clodius,  the  son  of  a  play-actor 
of  the  name  of  iEsop,  was  so  pleased  with 
having  swallowed  a  pearl  worth  nearly  eight 
thousand  pounds,  that  he  invited  a  large 
party  to  sup  with  him,  and  gave  each  of 
them  a  similar  draught — “  Quod  Romae  in 
promiscuum  ac  frequentem  usum  venit.’’ 
Hear  this,  ye  gourmands  of  taste  and  senti¬ 
ment,  and  rejoice  that  you  are  born  in  an 
age  and  country  where  genius  and  refine¬ 
ment  preside  over  the  cuisine.  ’Tis  with 
feelings  of  mingled  indignation  and  disgust, 
that,  in  all  the  feastings  and  glorifications  of 
Vitellius,  we  discover  no  mention  of  the 
cook  !  This  contemptible  glutton,  who  was 
not  enough  of  a  gentleman  to  be  an  epicure, 
wasted  in  sheer  guzzling  and  gormandizing 
the  sura  of  seven  millions  sterling  in  a  very 
few  months  after  his  accession.  He  dined 
four  or  five  times  a-day,  and  if  he  had  lived 
a  few  years  longer  would  have  eaten  up  the 
empire.  But,  besides  these  house  dinners, 
as  they  may  be  called,  he  used  to  favour  his 
friends  with  his  company  to  an  intermediate 
meal,  which  rarely  cost  them  less  than 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
Half  Rome  was  ruined  by  these  condescend¬ 
ing  visits  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  other 
half  killed  by  over- eating  in  courtly  imita¬ 
tion  of  their  master.  We  will  not  degrade 
the  tasteful  and  gentlemanly  dinners  of  Lord 
Reay  or  Holland  House  by  contrasting  them 
with  such  wholesale  ingurgitations  as  these  ; 
but  old  Brotier,  after  relating  a  few  instances 
of  this  dreadful — dreadful  because  wasted — 
extravagance,  asks,  “  At  quas  ergo  opes 
habebant  Romani  ut  tanto  luxui  suffice- 
rent  ?  ” 

(To  be  concluded,  in  our  nexti) 
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MASQUERADING. 

The  word  carnival  is  Italiun.  The  Spanish 
term  is  “  las  carnes  tolendas.”  The  insti¬ 
tution  is  most  ancient,  end  is  alluded  to  as 
carnis  privium  in  the  Mosarabic  ritual. 
It  is  a  preparation  of  moral  and  physical 
cachesia,  on  which  the  homilies  and  fastings 
of  Lent  are  to  operate.  In  despite  of  the 
deplorable  abuses,  it  is  almost  of  a  religious 
observance  among  Spaniards,  who  cast  oft' 
dull  care  and  give  way  to  pious  mirth  as 
vigorously  as  any  good  Pagans. 

Even  in  the  days  of  Ferdinand,  when  the 
coward  rulers  were  so  tremblingly  alive  to 
any  assemblage  of  the  people,  and  appre¬ 
hended  the  hatching  of  plots  in  balls  and 
festivities,  they  never  dared  to  prohibit  the 
time-hallowed  buffoonery  of  Barcelona,  for 
Catalonia  is  the  land  of  the  masque.  In 
Spain,  these  masqueradings  are  not  confined 
to  the  period  of  the  carnival ;  they  form 
part  of  all  public  rejoicings,  whether  the 
birth  of  an  Infanta,  or  the  celebration  of  a 
tutelar  saint.  Masquerading  is  to  the 
Spaniard  what  the  saturnalia  were  to  the 
Roman  slaves  ;  it  is  an  outpouring  of  all  the 
pent-up  gravity,  decorum,  economy,  and 
etiquette — dulce  est  desipcre  in  loco.  All 
ranks  and  ages  plunge  into  the  temporary 
delirium  with  the  genuine  and  boisterous 
mirth  of  school-boys  let  loose  to  play.  That 
the  same  feeling  prevails  in  Lisbon  may  be 
collected  from  a  remark  of  the  fastidious 
Beckford  : — “  Two  or  three  of  my  servants 
accompanied  my  tailor  to  the  fete ,  and  re¬ 
turned  enraptured  with  the  affable,  pleasing 
manners  of  the  foreign  milliners  arid  native 
nobility.'’ — Italy  and  Spain ,  vol.  ii.  let.  15. 

At  Granada  the  masquing  begins  in  the 
day,  and  it  is  interesting  to  behold  the  city 
of  the  Moor  and  the  fairy  Alhambra  re¬ 
peopled  with  the  turbaned  Saracen — a  very 
favourite  disguise  among  the  Spaniards.  At 
Seville  the  masquing  takes  place  at  night, 
which  adds  to  the  illusion  of  a  tinsel  dress 
and  painted  vizor.  The  pit  of  the  theatre 
is  boarded  over  level  with  the  stage,  and  the 
whole  interior  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
with  a  communication  continued  to  some 
neighbouring  cafe  or  restaurateur.  The 
excellence  and  high  breeding  of  the  Spanish 
character  are  conspicuous  in  these  moments 
of  freedom  and  disguise,  where  liberty,  un¬ 
accustomed  liberty,  hovers  on  the  verge  of 
license  ;  there  is  no  excess  in  refreshments, 
no  violence  or  rudeness  of  behaviour,  no 
coarseness  of  language,  no  breach  of  deco¬ 
rum,  no  offensive  remark  towards  the  autho¬ 
rities,  who  even  if  unpopular  mingle  un¬ 
masked  among  the  motley  crowd.  All  meet 
to  be  amused,  and  with  a  sincerity  and  good¬ 
nature  that  forgives  the  ever  fond  display  of 
precaution  in  Spain,  when  the  staff  of  the 
alguazil  and  the  sparkling  bayonet  of  the 
sentinel  would  affright  timid,  innocent  mirth, 


like  the  skeleton  of  the  Egyptian  banquet. 

It  is  a  remark  of  YVarton’s  on  the  old  Mas¬ 
querades*  of  our  Henry  VIII.,  that  it  was 
no  part  of  the  diversion  to  display  humour 
or  character  ; — their  chief  aim  was  to  sur¬ 
prise  by  the  exaggerated  oddity  of  the  vizor, 
or  the  singularity  and  splendour  of  the 
dresses.  Thus  few  attempt  in  Spain  to 
sustain  a  character  ;  one  unvaried  question 
is  addressed  to  all  in  one  unvaried  squeak, 
“me  conosces?”  (dost  thou  know  me?) 
always  in  the  familiar  tu — a  question  which, 
when  addressed  to  a  stranger,  who  would 
not  know  them  without  any  disguise,  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  answer.  These  inte¬ 
resting  interrogations  in  the  midst  of  a  tre¬ 
mendous  squeeze,  recall  the  remark  of 
Madame  de  Stael  on  our  intellectual  London 
assemblies,  “  dans  vos  routs  le  corps  fait 
plus  de  frais  que  ^esprit.”  It  will  readily 
be  imagined  that  there  are  squeaks  and 
questions  which  are  perfectly  intelligible, 
fraught  with  wit,  pregnant  with  meaning, 
and  sweeter  than  the  strains  of  Farinelli 
himself.  Spanish'  nationality  shows  itself 
in  the  dresses  ;  few  characters  are  assumed 
unconnected  with  themselves  or  their  history. 
They  are  Romans,  Goths,  Moors,  Spanish 
knights,  Don  Quixotes,  or  arrayed  in  the 
picturesque  costume  of  their  different  pro¬ 
vinces,  especially  the  Majo  of  Andalusia,  a 
dress,  which  is  hoisting  the  signal  of  fun 
and  frolic,  of  “  sal  canela  y  requiebros.” 
A  happy  trick  was  played  off  at  Granada 
on  the  custom-house  officers  of  the  barrier. 
A  party  entered  on  horseback  masked,  and 
in  the  full  costume  of  the  Andalusian  con- 
trabandistas — and  laden  with  a  large  cargo  ; 
such  they  really  were,  and  a  considerable 
booty  was  smuggled  into  the  city  undis¬ 
covered.  No  attempt  to  ridicule  anything 
connected  with  government  or  religion 
would  be  tolerated,  nor  is  it  ever  thought  of. 
Among  the  Romans,  even  these  awe-in- 
spiringf  matters  were  made  subject  to  mas¬ 
querading  mockery.  No  women  are  allowed 
to  assume  the  male  attire,  which  in  the  days 
even  of  Juvenal  +  was  infamous.  The  fair  or 
rather  the  dark  sex  generally  verify  the 
sneer  of  Pope — “  most  women  have  no 
characters  at  all.’’  They  are  simply  guided 
by  what  they  think  the  best  becoming  to 
their  air  and  figure.  Their  roguish  black 
eyes  which  sparkle  beneath  spiritless,  lacka¬ 
daisical,  fixed-featured,  varnished  masks — 
and  their  pretty  little  feet  in  embroidered 
Cinderella  slippers,  which  peep  beneath  the 

*  The  Pompa  of  the  Romans.  Such  a  masque 
was  given  at  Madrid  in  1833  by  the  municipality,  in 
which  mythological  and  allegorical  subjects  were 
represented  by  torch-light,  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
palace.  Mascara  by  some  is  derived  from  the  Spa¬ 
nish  “  mas  cara,” — plus  quam  facies.  The  etymology 
of  Ducange  is  the  more  probable ;  from  *  masca,” 
a  witch,  to  terrify,  surprise. 

f  Apuleius,  Metam.  lib.  xi.  p.  244. 

j  Juvenal,  Sat,  vi.  251.  Deut.  xxii.  5. 
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deep-fringed  basqitina,  cannot,  however,  be 
disguised.  When  the  face  of  woman  is 
covered,  her  heart  is  bared  ;  a  mask  gives 
courage,  and  conceals  a  blush  ;  prudery 
flings  aside  her  fetter.  Their  disguises  are 
sedulously  concealed  beforehand,  lest  some 
Marplot  should  spoil  the  jest  by  breach  of 
confidence. 

Those  who  know  the  town  and  are  known 
in  it,  if  they  can  brave  a  confessional,  go 
unmasked,  and  meet  plenty  of  good-natured 
friends,  who  tell  them  their  peccadillos  and 
“  relacioncitas,”  yet  all  in  a  good-humoured 
way,  quite  parliamentary,  and  meaning  no 
offence.  Husbands  and  wives  keep  sedu¬ 
lously  apart,  for  if  recognised  together,  they 
would  become  a  butt  to  the  malice  of  the 
masquerade,  and  be  informed  of  all  those 
little  family  secrets  which  are  so  often  (and 
happily)  known  to  all  the  world,  except  tne 
parties  the  most  interested.  Masquerades 
given  in  private  houses  are  conducted  with 
much  caution  ;  a  confidential  friend  is 
placed  in  the  “  Zaguan,”  the  door  porch, 
to  whom  the  Coryphaeus  of  each  arriving 
party,  “  la  comparsa,”  unmasks,  and  gives 
the  number  of  those  introduced  under  his 
wing,  and  for  whom  he  is  responsible.  In 
spite  of  all  precautions,  accidents  will  happen 
in  the  best  regulated  families,  and  wolves 
steal  in,  in  the  fleeces  of  Merinos.  Many 
houses  are  open  to  receive  masks  on  the 
same  evening  in  different  parts  of  the  town  : 
the  company  go  from  one  to  another,  with 
tambourines,  castanets,  and  guitars,  dancing, 
and  singing,  “  quien  canta  sus  males  es- 
panta,”  frightening  and  vexing  the  dull  ears 
of  the  owls,  who  are  never  to  be  amused. 
Those  who  are  “  at  home  ”  provide  no 
manner  of  refreshment,  unless  they  intend 
to  be  covered  with  glory,  “  salir  inuy  lu- 
cido  space,  light,  and  a  little  bad  music, 
are  sufficient  to  constitute  a  “  funfion  de 
carnaval,”  to  amuse  these  merry,  easily- 
pleased  souls,  and  satisfy  their  frugal  bodies. 
With  those  who  by  hospitality  and  enter¬ 
tainment  can  only  understand  eating  and 
drinking,  food  for  man  and  beast,  such 
hungry  proceedings  will  be  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  These 
matters  depend  much  on  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude.  The  stomach  faints  and  the  spirits 
flag  in  our  dull,  damp,  chilly,  sea-coaly 
country,  the  renowned  land  of  beef,  beer, 
and  liberty.  “  Liberty  (according  to  a  very 
great  authority)  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a 
fine  climate,”  and  we  will  venture  most 
respectfully  to  add,  for  a  good  carnival  at 
Seville. — [From  a  clever  and  lively  paper  on 
the  Spanish  Theatre;  in  the  Quarterly 
Review .] 


THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 

( Continued  fro  in  page  111.) 

Lamb  at  Enfield. 

The  following  letter,  written  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1830,  describes  his  landlord  and 
landlady,  and  expresses  with  a  fine  solemnity, 
the  feelings  which  still  held  him  at  Enfield. 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

a  And  is  it  a  year  since  we  parted  from 
you  at  the  steps  of  Edmonton  stage?  There 
are  not  now  the  years  that  there  used  to  be. 
The  tale  of  the  dwindled  age  of  men,  reported 
of  successional  mankind,  is  true  of  the  same 
man  only.  We  do  not  live  a  year  in  a  year 
now.  ’Tis  a  punctum  stuns.  The  seasons 
pass  with  indifference.  Spring  cheers  not, 
nor  winter  heightens  our  gloom  ;  autumn 
hath  foregone  its  moralities, — they  are  ‘  hey- 
pass  repass,’  as  in  a  show-box.  Yet,  as  far  as 
last  year  recurs, — for  they  scarce  show  a  re¬ 
flex  now,  they  make  no  memory  as  heretofore, 
— ’twas  sufficiently  gloomy.  Let  the  sullen 
nothing  pass.  Suffice  it,  that  after  sad  spi¬ 
rits,  prolonged  through  many  of  its  months, 
as  it  called  them,  we  have  cast  our  skins ; 
have  taken  a  farewell  of  the  pompous,  trou¬ 
blesome  trifle,  called  housekeeping,  and  are 
settled  down  into  poor  boarders  and  lodgers 
at  next  door  with  an  old  couple,  the  Baucis 
and  Baucida  of  dull  Enfield.  Here  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  our  victuals  but  to  eat 
them ;  with  the  garden  but  to  see  it  grow ; 
with  the  tax-gatherer  but  to  hear  him  knock; 
with  the  maid  but  to  hear  her  scolded.  Scot 
and  lot,  butcher,  baker,  are  things  unknown 
to  us,  save  as  spectators  of  the  pageant.  We 
are  fed  we  know  not  how ;  quietists, — con¬ 
fiding  ravens.  We  have  the  otium  pro  dig - 
nitate ,  a  respectable  insignificance.  Yet  in 
the  self-condemned  obliviousness,  in  the  stag¬ 
nation,  some  molesting  yearnings  of  life,  not 
quite  killed,  rise,  prompting  me  that  there 
was  a  London,  and  that  I  was  of  that  old 
J erusalem.  In  dreams,  I  am  in  Fleet-market, 
but  I  wake  and  cry  to  sleep  again.  I  die 
hard,  a  stubborn  Eloisa  in  this  detestable 
Paraclete.  What  have  I  gained  by  health  ? 
Intolerable  dulness.  What  by  early  hours 
and  moderate  meals  ?  A  total  blank.  O  ! 
never  let  the  lying  poets  be  believed,  who 
’tice  men  from  the  cheerful  haunts  of  streets, 
or  think  they  mean  it  not  of  a  country  village. 
In  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  I  would  gird  myself 
up  to  solitude,  or  muse  to  the  snoring  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers  ;  but  to  have  a  little  teazing 
image  of  a  town  about  one  ;  country  folks 
that  do  not  look  like  country  folks ;  shops  two 
yards  square,  half-a-dozen  apples  and  two 
penn’orth  of  overlooked  gingerbread  for  the 
lofty  fruiterers  of  Oxford-street ;  and  for  the 
immortal  book  and  print-stalls,  a  circulating 
library  that  stands  still,  where  the  show- 
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picture  is  a  last  year’s  Valentine*  and  whi¬ 
ther  the  fame  of  the  last  ten  Scotch  novels 
has  not  yet  travelled,  —  (marry,  they  just 
begin  to  be  conscious  of  Red-gauntlet ;)  to 
have  a  new  plastered  flat  church,  and  to  be 
wishing  that  it  was  but  a  cathedral  !  The 
very  blackguards  here  are  degenerate  ;  the 
topping  gentry  stock-brokers  ;  the  passen¬ 
gers  too  many  to  insure  your  quiet,  or  let 
you  go  about  whistling  or  gaping,  too  few 
to  be  the  fine  indifferent  pageants  of  Fleet- 
street.  Confining,  room-keeping,  thickest 
winter,  is  yet  more  bearable  here  than  the 
gaudy  months.  Among  one’s  books  at 
one’s  fire  by  candle,  one  is  soothed  into  an 
oblivion  that  one  is  not  in  the  country  ;  but 
with  the  light  the  green  fields  return,  till  I 
gaze,  and  in  a  calenture  can  plunge  myself 
into  St.  Giles’s.  O  !  let  no  native  Lon¬ 
doner  imagine  that  health,  and  rest,  and  in¬ 
nocent  occupation,  interchange  of  converse 
sweet,  and  recreative  study,  can  make  the 
country  any  thing  better  than  altogether  odi¬ 
ous  and  detestable.  A  garden  was  the  pri¬ 
mitive  prison,  till  man,  with  Promethean 
felicity  and  boldness,  luckily  sinned  himself 
out  of  it.  Thence  followed  Babylon,  Nine¬ 
veh,  Venice,  London,  haberdashers,  gold¬ 
smiths,  taverns,  playhouses,  satires,  epigrams, 
puns, — these  all  came  in  on  the  town  part, 
and  the  thither  side  of  innocence.  Man 
found  out  inventions.  From  my  den  I  return 
you  condolence  for  your  decaying  sight ;  not 
for  any  thing  there  is  to  see  in  the  country, 
but  for  the  miss  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  a 
London  newspaper.  The  poets  are  as  well  to 
listen  to  ;  any  thing  high  may,  nay  must  be 
read  out ;  you  read  it  to  yourself  with  an 
imaginary  auditor  ;  but  the  light  paragraphs 
must  be  glid  over  by  the  proper  eye  ;  mouth¬ 
ing  mumbles  their  gossamery  substance. 
’Tis  these  trifles  1  should  mourn  in  fading 
sight.  A  newspaper  is  the  single  gleam  of 
comfort  I  receive  here ;  it  comes  from  rich 
Cathy  with  tidings  of  mankind.  Yet  I  could 
not  attend  to  it,  read  out  by  the  most  beloved 
voice.  But  your  eyes  do  not  get  worse,  1 
gather.  O  for  the  collyrium  of  Tobias  in¬ 
closed  in  a  whiting’s  liver,  to  send  you  with 
no  apocryphal  good  wishes  !  The  last  long 
time  I  heard  from  you,  you  had  knocked  your 
head  against  something.  Do  not  do  so;  for 
your  head  (f  do  not  flatter)  is  not  a  nob,  or 
the  top  of  a  brass  nail,  or  the  end  of  a  nine- 
pin — unless  a  Vulcanian  hammer  could  fairly 
batter  a  ‘  Recluse’  out  of  it ;  then  would  I  bid 
the  smirched  god  knock,  and  knock  lustily, 
the  two-handed  skinker.  Mary  must  squeeze 
out  a  line  propria  manu ,  but  indeed  her  fin¬ 
gers  have  been  incorrigibly  nervous  to  letter 
writing  for  a  long  interval.  ’Twill  please  you 
all  to  hear,  that  though  I  fret  like  a  lion  in  a 
net,  her  present  health  and  spirits  are  better 
than  they  have  been  for  sometime  past ;  she 
is  absolutely  three  years  and  a  half  younger, 
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as  I  tell  her,  since  we  have  adopted  this 
boarding  plan. 

“  Our  providers  are  an  honest  pair,  Dame 

W - and  her  husband ;  be,  when  the  light 

of  prosperity  shined  on  them,  a  moderately 
thriving  haberdasher  within  Bow-bells,  retired 
since  with  something  under  a  competence  ; 
writes  himself  gentleman  ;  hath  born  parish 
offices;  sings  fine  old  sea  songs  at  threescore 
and  ten ;  sighs  only  now  and  then  when  he 
thinks  that  he  has  a  son  on  his  hands  about 
fifteen,  whom  he  finds  a  difficulty  in  getting 
out  into  the  world, "and  then  checks  a  sigh 
with  muttering,  as  I  once  heard  him  prettily, 
not  meaning  to  be  heard,  ‘  I  have  married 
my  daughter,  however’;’  takes  the  weather  as 
it  comes ;  outsides  it  to  town  in  severest  sea¬ 
son;  and  o’winter  nights  tells  old  stories  not 
tending  to  literature,  (how  comfortable  to  au¬ 
thor-rid  folks  !)  and  has  one  anecdote ,  upon 
which  and  about  forty  pounds  a  year  he  seems 
to  have  retired  in  green  old  age.  It  was  how 
he  was  a  rider  in  his  youth,  travelling  for  shops, 
and  once  (not  to  balk  his  employer’s  bargain) 
on  a  sweltering  day  in  August,  rode  foaming 
into  Dunstable  upon  a  mad  horse,  to  the  dis¬ 
may  and  expostulatory  wonderment  of  inn¬ 
keepers,  ostlers,  &c.,  who  declared  they  would 
not  have  bestrid  the  beast  to  win  the  Derby. 
Understand,  the  creature  galled  to  death  and 
desperation  by  the  gad-flies,  cormorant-winged, 
worse  than  beset  Inachus’  daughter.  This 
he  tells,  this  he  brmdles  and  burnishes  on  a 
winter’s  eve  ;  ’tis  his  star  of  set  glory,  his  re- 
juveniscence,  to  descant  upon.  Far  from  me 
be  it  (dii avert 'ant')  to  look  a  gift  story  in  the 
mouth,  or  cruelly  to  surmise  (as  those  who 
doubt  the  plunge  of  Curtius)  that  the  iuse- 
parate  conjuncture  of  man  and  beast,  the 
centaur-phenomenon  that  staggered  all  Dun¬ 
stable,  might  have  been  the  effect  of  unro¬ 
mantic  necessity ;  that  the  horse-part  carried 
the  reasoning,  willy  nilly ;  that  needs  must 
when  such  a  devil  drove  ;  that  certain  spiral 

configurations  in  the  frame  of  T - W - 

unfriendly  to  alighting,  made  the  alliace  more 
forcible  than  voluntary.  Let  him  enjoy  his 
fame  for  me,  nor  let  me  hint  a  whisper  that 
shall  dismount  Bellerophon.  But  in  case  he 
was  an  involuntary  martyr,  yet  if  in  the  fiery 
conflict  he  buckled  the  soul  of  a  constant 
haberdasher  to  him,  and  adopted  his  flames, 
let  accident  and  he  share  the  glory.  You 

would  all  like  T - W - .*  [  ]  How 

weak  is  painting  to  describe  a  man !  Say  that 
he  stands  four  feet  and  a  nail  high  by  his  own 
yard  measure,  which,  like  the  sceptre  of  Aga¬ 
memnon,  shall  never  sprout  again,  still  you 
have  no  adequate  idea  ;  nor  when  I  tell  you 
that  his  dear  hump,  which  I  have  favoured  in 
the  picture,  seems  to  me  of  the  buflalo — indi¬ 
cative  and  repository  of  mild  qualities,  a  bud¬ 
get  of  kindnesses — still  you  have  not  the  man. 

*  Here  was  a  rude  sketch  of  a  gentleman  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  description. 
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Knew  you  old  Norris  of  the  Temple  P  sixty 
years  ours  and  our  fathers’  friend  ?  He  was 
not  more  natural  to  us  than  this  old  W.,  the 
acquaintance  of  scarce  more  weeks.  Under 
his  roof  now  ought  I  to  take  my  rest,  but  that 
back-looking  ambition  tells  me  I  might  yet 
be  a  Londoner!  Well,  if  we  ever  do  move, 
we  have  incumbrances  the  less  to  impede  us; 
all  our  furniture  has  faded  under  the  auc¬ 
tioneer’s  hammer,  going  for  nothing,  like  the 
tarnished  frippery  of  the  prodigal,  and  we 
have  only  a  spoon  or  two  left  to  bless  us. 
Clothed  we  came  into  Enfield,  and  naked 
we  must  go  out  of  it.  I  would  live  in 
London  shirtless,  bookless.  Henry  Crabb  is 
at  Rome  ;  advices  to  that  effect  have  reached 
Bury.  But  by  solemn  legacy  he  bequeathed 
at  parting  (whether  he  should  live  or  die)  a 
turkey  of  Suffolk  to  be  sent  every  succeeding 
Christmas  to  us  and  divers  other  friends. 
What  a  genuine  old  bachelor’s  action !  I  fear 
he  will  find  the  air  of  Italy  too  classic.  His 
station  is  in  the  Harz  forest;  his  soul  is  be- 
Gdethed.  Miss  Kelly  we  never  see;  Talfourd 
not  this  half  year:  the  latter  flourishes,  but 
the  exact  number  of  his  children,  God  forgive 
me,  I  have  utterly  forgotten ;  we  single  peo¬ 
ple  are  often  out  in  our  count  there.  Shall  I 
say  two  P  We  see  scarce  any  body.  Can  I 
cram  loves  enough  to  you  all  in  this  little  OP 
Excuse  particularizing. 

"  C.L.” 


Cfje  <©atijmr. 


Jonathan's  Last. — Mr.  B — ,  of  Nashville, 
has  in  his  possession  an  oyster,  which  is  so 
tame  that  it  follows  him  about  like  a  dog. — 
American  Paper. 

Isle  of  JVight. — The  produce  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is  in  greater  excess  over  the  amount  of 
it  s  population  than  any  other  equal  portion  ofthe 
Queen’s  dominions.  Upon  an  average,  there 
is  corn  enough  produced  in  the  island  in  one 
year  to  maintain  the  inhabitants  and  visiters 
for  seven ;  while  of  lambs  alone,  between 
7,000  and  8,000  are  annually  sent  to  the 
London  markets.  , 

George  Coleman  being  once  asked  if  he 
knew  Theodore  Hook  —  “O  yes,”  was  his 
reply,  “  Hook  and  I  (eye)  are  old  associates.” 

The  Classics. — The  directors  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Academy,  in  a  late  report  state  a  some¬ 
what  curious  circumstance—  that  of  late  years 
a  melancholy  prejudice  against  classical  edu¬ 
cation  has  arisen  in  Scotland. 

Proper  Pride  in  a  Dog. — A  gentleman,  a 
good  shot,  lent  a  favourite  old  pointer  to  a 
friend,  who  had  not  much  to  accuse  himself 
of  in  the  slaughter  of  partridges,  however  much 
he  might  have  frightened  them.  After  inef¬ 
fectually  firing  at  some  birds,  which  the  old 
pointer  had  found  for  him,  the  dog  turned 


away  in  apparent  disgust,  went  home,  and 
never  could  be  persuaded  to  accompany  the 
same  person  afterwards. 

<  Propagating  Apple  Trees.'  —A  new  plan 
for  increasing  plantations  of  apple  trees  has 
lately  been  carried  into  extensive  practice  by 
the  horticulturists  of  Bohemia.  Neither  seed 
nor  grafting  is  required.  The  process  is.to 
take  shoots  from  the  choicest  sorts,  insert  them 
in  a  potato,  and  plunge  both  into  the  ground 
leaving  but  an  inch  or  two  of  the  shoot  above 
the  surface.  The  potato  nourishes  the  shoot 
while  it  pushes  out  roots,  and  the  shoot  gra¬ 
dually  grows  up  and  becomes  a  beautiful 
tree,  bearing  the  best  fruit  without  requiring 
to  be  grafted.  Whatever  may  be  the  success 
of  the  undertaking,  its  novelty  at  least  is  an 
inducement  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

A  Slight  Difference.  —  A  St.  Louis  paper 
says,  that  the  anthracite  coal  found  lately  in 
Missouri  looks  like  coal,  feels  like  coal,  and 
smells  like  coal — all  the  difference  is,  that 
coal  burns,  and  that  will  not.  —  American 
Paper. 

A  Miser _ An  illiterate  personage,  who 

always  volunteered  to  go  round  with  the  hat, 
but  was  suspected  of  sparing  his  own  pocket, 
overhearing  one  day,  a  hint  to  that  effect  made 
the  following  speech: — “Other  gentlemen 
puts  down  what  they  think  proper,  and  so  do 
I.  Charity’s  a  private  concern,  and  what  I 
gives  is  nothing  to  nobody P — Thomas  Hood. 

Sir  Michael  Faraday. — In  a  late  No.  we 
noticed  the  respect  paid  to  the  fine  arts  by 
the  knighthood  conferred  on  Sir  R.  West- 
macott ;  and  it  is  with  equal  pleasure  we 
record  a  similar  honour  done  to  science  in 
the  person  of  Mr.,  now  Sir  M.  Faraday. 
He  had  previously  received  high  considera-. 
tion  from  the  universities  and  from  govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  only  fit  that  the  crowning 
acknowledgment  should  come  from  our 
young  Queen. — Literary  Gazette. 

The  Nassuck  Diamond  (see  page  73)  with 
the^  diamond  earrings  presented  by  the  Na¬ 
bob  of  Arcot  to  the,  late  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  the  brilliant  brooch  purchased  by  Ema¬ 
nuel,  brothers  (p.  74,  lot  22),  have  been 
sold  to  the  Marquess  of  Westminster,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  Marchioness  on  her 
birth-day. 
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FEMALE  HEAD-DRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

We  resume,  from  page  128,  with  the  pre¬ 
fixed  illustrations,  commencing  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Thus,  1  and  2  show 
two  different  head-dresses  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
after  prints  by  Hollar ;  and  3  is  a  head-dress 
of  Anne  of  Cleves  :  4  is  from  a  wood-cut  of 
the  same  period.  Next  are  specimens  from 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  5,  is 
Rubens’s  first  wife ;  6  is  from  a  monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  date  1596  ;  and 
7  is  a  whole-length  figure  from  J.  J.  Bois- 
sard,  date  1581 .  The  next  specimens,  8  and  9, 
are  from  Hollar’s  prints — 1625  to  1649. 

A  peculiar  fashion  of  the  first-named  of  the 
above  periods  must  now  be  noticed  ;  namely, 
the  Frontlet,  which  was  made  by  folding  over 
to  shade  the  face  from  the  sun.  Frontlets, 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 
VI.,  were  of  considerable  breadth.  This 
fashion  continued  to  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.,  as  may  be  seen  in  several 
monuments,  & c. ;  but  they  became  narrow, 
as  may  be  seen  in  fig.  6,  from  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  frontlet  was  sometimes  very 
costly  ;  as  were  also  the  cap  and  lappets, 
which  were  often  enriched  with  jewels,  and 
generally  formed  into  network,  from  whence 
it  derived  the  word  caul.  Dr.  Johnson  says: 
“  caul,  of  uncertain  etymology,  the  net  in 
which  women  inclose  their  hair,  the  hinder 
part  of  a  woman’s  cap.”* 

There  is  a  print  of  the  Lady  Abergavenny, 
(who  died  in  1525,)  in  which  she  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  a  rich  caul,  with  the  Gothic  and 
the  Roman  letters  A  in  octagon  patterns. 
In  the  Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Najera  to 
England  is  mentioned  that  the  Princess 
Mary  wore  “  a  head-dress  of  many  rich 
stones.”  Holinshed  describes  the  procession 
of  Queen  Mary  in  1533,  and  says  that  she 
(<  had  on  her  head  a  kali  of  cloth  of  tinsell 
beset  with  pearle  and  stone,  and  above  the 
same  upon  her  head  a  round  circlet  of  gold, 
beset  so  richly  with  pretious  stones,  that  the 
value  thereof  was  inestimable :  the  same 
kail  and  circle  being  so  massie  and  ponde¬ 
rous  that  she  was  faine  to  bear  up  her  head 
with  her  hand,”  &c. 

A  letter  to  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  gives  an 
account  of  the  execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  that  “  on  her  head  she  had  a  dressing 
of  lawne  edged  with  bone  lace  ” — “  and  a 
vail  of  lawn  fastened  to  the  caule,  bowed  out 
with  wyre,  and  edged  round  about  with  bone 

*  A  cowl,  a  monk’s  hood,  derived,  according  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  from  curie,  Saxon;  cucullus,  Latin. 
It  may  be  observed  that  this  word  and  caul  both 
allude  to  the  covering  of  the  head.  The  language 
formerly  u>ed  at  th  •  English  court,  and  among  the 
higher  ranks  of  society,  was  Norman-French,  and,  of 
course,  with  the  French  pronunciation,  as  in  the 
dipthong  au,  pronounced  ou  or  ow,  as  in  Paul's, 
which  was  formerly  pronounced  Powle's. 


lace.”  In  the  various  pictures  of  Mary,  she 
is  differently  represented  :  in  one  she  has 
auburn  hair,  in  another  black,  and  in  another 
yellow.  We  have  in  Hayne’s  State  Papers  a 
letter  from  Mr.  White,  servant  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  Mr.  William  Cecil,  mentioning 
his  having  seen  her  at  Tut  bury :  “  she  is  a 
goodly  personage,”  says  he,  “  her  hair  is 
black,  but  Mr.  Knowles  told  me,  she  wears 
hair  of  sundry  colours.” 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Letters, 
edited  by  Sir  H.  Ellis  (ccxxxvi.  2nd  series), 
relates  to  the  wardrobe  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
1587 

“  WThen  Hentzner  saw  Elizabeth  in  her 
67 th  year,  she  wore  false  hair,  and  that  red. 
In  the  jewel-book  here  mentioned,  we  have  a 
long  list  of  her  Majesty’s  wigs,  or  rather  head¬ 
dresses  ;  they  are  called  at  the  head  of  the 
page  Attiers  ;  ”  among  which  are  cawles  of 
hair,  set  with  pearls,  seed-pearl,  true-loves  of 
pearl,  buttons  of  gold,  &c. 

Among  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
there  is  a  curious  letter  from  James  I.  to  his 
son  in  Spain,  describing  the  different  jewels, 
&c.  which  were  sent  for  the  Infanta :  “  a 
head  dressing  of  two-and-tvventy  great  peare 
pearles ;  and  ye  shall  give  her  three  goodly 
peare  pendant  dyamonts,  qwhair  of  the  big¬ 
gest  to  be  worne  at  a  needle  on  the  middeth 
of  her  forehead,  and  one  in  everie  eare.” 

Stubs,  the  fanatic  abuser  of  the  fashions, 
alludes  to  the  caules  and  the  extravagance  of 
the  head-attire  of  his  time,  which  glisters 
and  shines  so  that  one  would  think  the 
wearers  to  have  golden  heads.  “  And  some 
weare  lettice  caps  with  three  homes,  three 
corner,  I  should  say,  like  the  forked  cappes 
of  priests,  with  their  perriwinckles,  chitter- 
linges,  and  ye  like  apiste  toys  of  infinite 
varietie.” 

Likewise  JVillobie ,  his  Avisa,  1605  : 

“  Silke  gownes  and  velvet  shalt  thou  have. 

With  hoods  and  caules,  fit  for  thy  head  ; 

Of  goldsmithe’s  work  a  border  brave, 

A  chain  of  gold  ten-double  spread.” 

British  Bibliographer,  vol.  i. 

These  caules,  however  richly  ornamented, 
seem  not  to  have  prevented  bonnets  from  be¬ 
ing  worn  over  them.  Hall  describes  :  “  The 
Lady  Marie,  daughter  to  the  king,  and  with 
her  seven  ladies,  all  apparelled  after  the  ro- 
mayne  fashion,  in  rich  cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue 
and  crimson  tinsel  bendy,  and  their  heres 
wrapped  in  calles  of  gold,  with  bonnets  of 
crimson  velvet  on  their  heddes,  set  full  of 
pearle  and  stone.” 

Hall  also  gives  a  minute  account  of  the 
meeting  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Anne  of  Cleves : 
the  king  conducted  himself  in  every  respect 
as  a  well-bred  man  :  she  had  “  on  her  head 
a  kail ,  and  over  it  a  round  bonet  or  cappe 
set  full  of  orient  perle,  and  before  that  she 
had  a  cornet  of  blacke  velvet,  and  about  her 
necke  she  had  a  partelet  set  full  of  riche 
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stones,  which  glistered  all  the  felde.”  (Not¬ 
withstanding  all  these  splendid  jewels  upon 
the  head-dress,  the  English  or  French  fa¬ 
shion  seems  to  have  improved  her  appear¬ 
ance.)  “  On  which  daie  she  was  appareiled 
after  the  English  fashion,  with  a  French 
whode,  which  so  set  forth  her  beautie  and 
good  visage,  that  every  creature  rejoysed  to 
behold  her.” 

In  the  magnificent  painted  window  of  the 
Tournament  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  executed  about  seven  years  since,  in 
this  country,  we  remember  the  head-dresses 
of  the  ladies  of  the  two  Courts  to  have  been 
most  elaborately  painted,  and  finished  with 
such  minuteness  that  we  were  delighted  with 
inspecting  them  upon  the  painter’s  easel.  In¬ 
deed,  the  splendid  costume  in  this  picture 
was  not  its  least  meritorious  portion ;  and,  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  superb  a 
labour  should  have  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
together  with  the  original  sketch  and  studies 
of  the  portraits,  so  as  to  leave  not  a  wreck 
behind  of  a  work  in  all  respects  honourable 
to  the  genius  of  our  country. — (See  Mirror , 
vol.  xv.  pp.  246  and  247-) 

In  the  Rolls  of  Provisions  upon  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  J.  Nevil,  temp. 
Henry  VIII.,  we  find  the  prices  of  a  bonnet 
as  follow  : 

d. 

Item,  3  black  velvet  bonnets  for  women, 

every  bonnet  17$.  51  0 

Item,  a  frontlet  of  blue  velvet  -  7  6 

Item,  a  millen*  bonnet,  dressed  with  agletts  11  0 

Item,  a  bonnet  of  black  velvet  -  -  15  0 

Item,  a  frontlet  for  the  same  bonnet  -  12  0 

In  the  household  accounts  of  theLestranges, 
we  find  that  the  Milan  bonnets  were  worn 
by  gentlemen.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  said  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  see  an  apprentice  of 
the  law,  or  pleader,  to  come  to  the  bar  with  a 
Millay ne  or  French  bonnet  on  his  head  set 
full  of  aiglettes. 

In  addition  to  the  bonnets  and  caps,  there 
was  another  article  of  female  head  attire, 
called  a  hood.  What  was  the  distinguishing 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  French  hood 
from  that  of  the  English,  Mr.  Repton  has  not 
been  able  clearly  to  ascertain  ;  but,  that  the 
French  hoods  were  worn  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  Charles  I.  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Court,  appears  from  several 
quotations.  And  the  ladies  in  the  lower- 
grades  of  society,  we  find  in  those  days,  were 
no  less  emulous  of  copying  the  fashions  of 
their  superiors  than  in  the  present  times.  In 
a  work  dated  1626,  it  is  said:  “in  France, 
the  meaner  sort  of  women  wear  hoods  of 
taffeta,  others  of  sattin,  and  the  better  of 
velvet.  No  man  intrudes  upon  another’s 
vocatron.  But  with  us,  Joan  is  as  good  as 
my  lady  ;  citizens’  wives  are  of  late  grown 
gallants,”  »frc.  Velvet  seems  to  have  been 
considered  the  most  elegant  material  for  the 

•  Milan,  a  city  in  Lombardy,  whence  our  milliner. 
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head.  In  the  City  Madam ,  ]  6.32,  the  knight’s 
lady  wore  “  a  chaine  of  gold,  a  velvet  hood, 
rich  borders,  and  sometimes  a  dainty  mineverf 
cap,”  &c. 

Sir  William  Davenant,  in  his  play  of  the 
Wits ,  says : 

“  I  told  her  she  must  die. 

And  her  beloved  velvet  hood  be  sold 

To  some  Dutch  brewer  of  Ratcliffe,  to  make 

His  yaw  frow  slippers.” 

There  is  a  print  by  Hollar,  of  a  person 
leaning  upon  a  table  ;  he  wears  a  mantle, 
upon  which  is  represented  a  great  variety  of 
female  heads,  from  which  we  may  form  a 
perfect  idea  of  the  fashion  that  prevailed 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  namely,  the 
cap,  the  dark-coloured  hood,  the  small  curls 
on  the  head-dress,  the  light-coloured  hat  over 
the  cap,  &c.  It  is  extremely  curious.  The 
Vandyck  lace  over  the  shoulders,  the  small 
curl  of  the  hair,  and  the  pearl-drops  to  the 
ears,  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  de¬ 
scription. 

Another  print  by  Hollar  of  the  coronation 
of  Charles  II.,  represents  the  peeresses 
with  their  coronets.  Behind  them  are  the 
wives  of  the  commoners,  &c.,  some  in  their 
hair  with  small  curls,  others  in  hoods  fas¬ 
tened  under  their  chins. 

There  are  also  prints  by  Hollar,  repre¬ 
senting  the  four  seasons  :  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  with  their  heads  uncovered,  the  hair  in 
small  curls  ;  Autumn  with  a  dark  velvet 
hood  and  tippet ;  and  Winter  in  the  same 
kind  of  hood,  with  the  addition  of  a  black 
mask,  and  her  shoulders  covered  with  fur, 
and  a  fur  muff. 

The  Querpo  hood,  (corrupted  from  Cu- 
crpo,  Span.,  a  dress  fitting  to  the  body,) 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  worn  by  Puritans, 
and  by  females  of  the  lowest  rank  of  society. 
In  the  works  of  Ned  Ward  is  a  dialogue 
between  a  proud  termagant  and  her  miserly 
husband  ;  she  says, 

No  face  of  mine  shall  by  my  friends  be  view’d 
In  Quaker’s  pinner,  and  a  Querpo  hood. 

The  wife  of  Cromwell  is  thus  referred  to 
in  a  satire  dated  1664:  “  her  hood,  till  her 
face  was  seen  in  her  highnesse’s  glasse,  was 
clapt  on  like  a  head- piece,  without  the  art 
of  esconcing  and  entrenching  it  double  and 
single  in  redoubts  and  hornworks.  ” 

The  Spectator ,  No.  265,  gives  some  ac¬ 
count  ot  hoods  at  an  opera.  “  As  I  was 
standing  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  box,  I 
took  notice  of  a  little  cluster  of  women  sit¬ 
ting  together,  in  the  prettiest  coloured  hoods 
that  I  ever  saw.  One  of  them  was  blue, 
another  yellow-,  and  another  philomot ;  the 

+  “  Minever  is  the  fur  of  the  ermine  mixed  with 
that  of  the  small  weasel  (Menuvir),  called  gris  or 
grey.”  (Cotsyrave.)  The  nobility  had  them  of 
ermine  and  sable;  the  wealthy  merchants  of  vairand 
grey,  (the  dainty  minever.)  The  lower  order  of 
people,  &e.,  of  the  squirrel,  lamb,  and  above  all  of 
rabbit*’  skins,  &c. 
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fourth  was  of  a  pink  colour,  and  a  fifth  of  a 
pale  green.  I  looked  with  as  much  pleasure 
on  this  party-coloured  assembly  as  upon  a 
bed  of  tulips,*’  &c. 

In  No.  271,  u  I  was  last  Thursday  in  an 
assembly  of  ladies,  where  there  were  thirteen 
different  coloured  hoods.”  Again,  “  she 
told  me  the  other  day  that  she  heard  the 
ladies  wore  coloured  hoods,  and  ordered  me 
to  get  her  one  of  the  finest  blue.” 

In  No.  273,  is  “  an  Advertisement  from 
the  Parish  Vestry.” — “  All  ladies  who  come 
to  church  in  the  new-fashioned  hoods,  are 
desired  to  be  there  before  divine  service  be¬ 
gins,  lest  they  divert  the  attention  of  the 
congregation.  Ralph.” 

No.  517,  speaking  of  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley:  “  It  being  a  very  cold  day  when  he 
made  his  will,  he  left  for  mourning  to  every 
man  in  the  parish  a  great  frize  coat,  and  to 
every  woman  a  black  riding-hood.” 

Beau  Nash,  who  was  master  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  at  Bath,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
found  some  difficulty  in  preventing  Ihe  coun¬ 
try  squires  from  dancing  in  boots  at  the  as¬ 
semblies.  One  of  his  contrivances  was  the 
getting  up  a  puppet-show,  “  in  which  Punch 
came  in,  booted  and  spurred,  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  country  squire,’’  and  said,  “  we 
always  dance  in  our  town  (Balh)  in  boots, 
and  the  ladies  often  move  minuets  in  riding- 
hoods.”  \ 

That  the  female  Quakers  wore  hoods  in 
1737,  we  find,  in  the  following  passage  from 
Gay’s  Trivia  : 

"  Nay,  she  will  oft  the  Quaker’s  hood  prophane 

And  trudge  demure  the  rounds  of  Drury  Lane.” 

In  the  Connoisseur,  No.  134,  we  have 
new  fashions  introduced  into  the  country 
from  London  (about  1736) :  (i  a  grocer’s  wile 
attracted  our  eyes  by  a  new-fashioned  cap, 
called  a  Joan ;  and,  at  another,  (borough 
town)  they  were  wholly  taken  up  by  a  mer¬ 
cer’s  daughter  in  a  nun’s  hood.” 

One  of  the  useful  appendages  to  the  female 
head-dress  is  the  calash  ;  but  at  what  time  it 
was  introduced  Mr.  Repton  has  not  ascertain¬ 
ed:  it  is  not  mentioned  as  a  head-dress  in  any 
of  the  editions  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary  (ex¬ 
cept  that  of  1820) ;  probably,  it  was  not 
known  when  the  first  edition  was  published 
in  1754;  nor  is  it  noticed  by  Dyche,  1760, 
nor  by  Barclay,  1774.  But,  from  a  drawing 
in  Mr.  Repton ’s  possession,  it  may  be  traced 
as  early  as  1776.  Its  name  was,  probably, 
derived  from  the  head  or  hood  which  was 
added  to  the  carriages  called  calashes,  and  is 
now  appended  to  our  cabiiolets. 

(To  be  continued .)  - 


$0 tc£  of  a  Stator. 

VESUVIUS. 

[We  conclude  from  Mr.  Bulwer’s  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii,  the  notes  of  Vesuvius  in  erup¬ 
tion,  and  take  up  the  details  from  page  117 
of  our  last  Number,  in  illustration  of  the  mi¬ 
mic  Volcano  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens.”] 

“  Amidst  the  other  horrors,  the  mighty 
mountain  now  cast  up  columns  of  boiling 
water.  Blent  and  kneaded  with  the  half¬ 
burning  ashes,  the  streams  fell  like  seething 
mud  over  the  streets  in  frequent  intervals. 
And  full,  where  the  priests  of  Isis  had  now 
cowered  around  the  altars,  on  which  they 
had  vainly  sought  to  kindle  fires  and  pour 
incense,  one  of  the  fiercest  of  those  deadly 
torrents,  mingled  with  immense  fragments 
of  scoria,  had  poured  its  rage.  Over  the 
bended  forms  of  the  priests  it  dashed  :  that 
cry  had  been  of  death — that  silence  had  been 
of  eternity!  The  ashes— the  pitchy  stream 
— sprinkled  the  altars,  covered  the  pave¬ 
ment,  and  half  concealed  the  quivering 
corpses  of  the  priests  !*’  *  *  * 

“  Meanwhile,  the  streets  were  already 
thinned  ;  the  crowd  had  hastened  to  disperse 
itself  under  shelter — the  ashes  began  to  fill 
up  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  ;  but,  here  and 
there,  you  heard  the  steps  of  fugitives 
crunching  them  warily,  or  saw  their  pale  and 
haggard  faces  by  the  blue  glare  of  the  light¬ 
ning,  or  the  more  unsteady  glare  of  torches, 
by  which  they  endeavoured  to  steer  their 
steps.  But  ever  and  anon  the  boiling  water, 
the  straggling  ashes,  or  mysterious  and  gusty 
winds  rising  and  dying  in  a  breath,  extin¬ 
guished  these  wandering  lights,  and  with 
them  the  last  living  hope  of  those  who  bore 
them.”  ***** 

“  The  cloud  which  had  scattered  so  deep 
a  murkiness  over  the  day  had  now  settled 
into  a  solid  and  impenetrable  mass  It  re¬ 
sembled  less  even  the  thickest  gloom  of  a 
night  in  the  open  air  than  the  close  and 
blind  darkness  of  some  narrow  room.*  But, 
in  proportion  as  the  blackne-s  gathered,  did 
the  lightnings  around  Vesuvius  increase  in 
their  vivid  and  scorching  glare.  Nor  was 
their  horrible  beauty  confined  to  the  usual 
hues  of  fire;  no  rainbow  ever  rivalled  their 
varying  and  prodigal  dies.  Now  brightly 
blue  as  the  most  azure  depth  of  a  southern 
sky — now  of  a  livid  and  snakelike  green, 
darting  restlessly  to  and  fro  as  the  folds  of 
an  enormous  serpent — now  of  a  lurid  and  in¬ 
tolerable  crimson,  gushing  forth  through  the 
columns  of  smoke,  far  ami  wide,  and  light¬ 
ing  up  the  whole  city  from  arch  to  arch, — 
then  suddenly  dying  into  a  sickly  paleness, 
like  the  ghost  of  its  own  life  ! 

“  In  the  pauses  of  the  showers,  you  heard 
v  #  Pliny. 
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the  rumbling  of  the  earth  beneath,  and  the 
groaning  waves  of  the  tortured  sea  ;  or,  lower 
still,  and  audible  but  to  the  watch  of  in- 
tensest  fear,  the  grinding  and  hissing  mur¬ 
mur  of  the  escaping  gases  through  the 
chasms  of  the  distant  mountain.  Sometimes 
the  cloud  appeared  to  break  from  its  solid 
mass,  and,  by  the  lightning,  to  assume 
quaint  and  vast  mimicries  of  human  or  of 
monster  shapes,  striding  across  the  gloom, 
hurtling  one  upon  the  other,  and  vanishing 
swiftly  into  the  turbulent  abyss  of  shade  ;  so 
that,  to  the  eyes  and  fancies  of  the  affrighted 
wanderers,  the  unsubstantial  vapours  were  as 
the  bodily  forms  of  gigantic  foes,  —  the 
agents  of  terror  and  of  death  * 

“  The  ashes  in  many  places  were  already 
knee-deep  ;  and  the  boiling  showers  which 
came  from  the  steaming  breath  of  the  vol¬ 
cano  forced  their  way  into  the  houses,  bear¬ 
ing  with  them  a  strong  and  suffocating  va¬ 
pour.  In  some  places,  immense  fragments 
of  rock,  hurled  upon  the  house-roofs,  bore 
down  along  the  streets  masses  ot  confused 
ruin,  which  yet  more  and  more,  with  every 
hour,  obstructed  the  way ;  and,  as  the  day 
advanced,  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  more 
sensibly  felt — the  footing  seemed  to  slide 
and  creep — nor  could  chariot  or  litter  be  kept 
steady,  even  on  the  most  level  ground. 

“  Sometimes  the  huger  stones,  striking 
against  each  other  as  they  fell,  broke  into 
countless  fragments,  emitting  sparks  of  fire 
which  caught  whatever  was  combustible 
within  their  reach;  and  along  the  plains  be¬ 
yond  the  city  the  darkness  was  now  terribly 
relieved ;  for  several  houses,  and  even  vine¬ 
yards,  had  been  set  on  flames ;  and  at  vari¬ 
ous  intervals  the  fires  rose  sullenly  and  fiercely 
against  the  solid  gloom.  To  add  to  this  par¬ 
tial  relief  of  the  darkness,  the  citizens  had, 
here  and  there,  in  the  more  public  places, 
such  as  the  porticos  of  temples,  and  the  en¬ 
trances  to  the  forum,  endeavoured  to  place 
rows  of  torches ;  but  these  rarely  continued 
long ;  the  showers  and  the  winds  extin¬ 
guished  them,  and  the  sudden  darkness  into 
which  their  sudden  birth  was  converted,  had 
something  in  it  doubly  terrible  and  doubly 
impressing  on  the  impotence  of  human 
hopes — the  lesson  of  despair. 

“  Frequently,  by  the  momentary  light  of 
these  torches,  parties  of  fugitives  encoun¬ 
tered  each  other,  some  hurrying  towards  the 
sea,  others  flying  Irom  the  sea  back  to  the 
land ;  for  the  ocean  had  retreated  rapidly 
from  the  shore — an  utter  darkness  lay  over 
it,  and,  upon  its  groaning  and  tossing  waves, 
the  storm  of  cinders  and  rock  fell  without 
the  protection  which  the  streets  and  roofs 
afforded  to  the  land.  Wild  —  haggard  — 
ghastly  with  supernatural  fears,  these  groups 
encountered  each  other,  but  without  the  lei¬ 
sure  to  speak,  to  consult,  to  advise ;  for  the 
*  Dion  Cassius. 


showers  fell  now  frequently,  though  not  con¬ 
tinuously,  extinguishing  the  lights  which 
showed  to  each  band  the  death-like  faces  of 
the  other,  and  hurrying  all  to  seek  refuge 
beneath  the  nearest  shelter.  The  whole  ele¬ 
ments  of  civilization  were  broken  up.  Ever 
and  anon,  by  the  flickering  lights,  you  saw 
the  thief  hastening  by  the  most  solemn  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  law,  laden  with,  and  fearfully 
chuckling  over,  the  produce  of  his  sudden 
gains.  If,  in  the  darkness,  wife  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  husband,  or  parent  from  child, 
vain  was  the  hope  of  reunion.  Each  hurried 
blindly  and  confusedly  on.  Nothing  in  all 
the  various  and  complicated  machinery  of 
social  life  was  left,  save  the  primal  law  of 
self-preservation!”  *  *  *  • 

“  Advancing,  as  men  grope  for  escape  in 
a  dungeon,  lone  and  her  lover  continued 
their  uncertain  way.  At  the  moments  when 
the  volcanic  lightnings  lingered  over  the 
streets,  they  were  enabled,  by  that  awful 
light,  to  steer  and  guide  their  progress  :  yet, 
little  did  the  view  it  presented  to  them  cheer 
or  encourage  their  path.  In  parts  where 
the  ashes  lay  dry  and  uncommixed  with  the 
boiling  torrents  cast  upward  from  the  moun¬ 
tain,  at  capricious  intervals — the  surface  of 
the  earth  presented  a  leprous  and  ghastly 
white.  In  other  places,  cinder  and  rock  lay 
matted  in  heaps,  from  beneath  which  might 
be  seen  the  half-hid  limbs  of  some  crushed 
and  mangled  fugitive.  The  groans  of  the 
dying  were  broken  by  wild  shrieks  of  wo¬ 
men’s  terror — now  near,  now  distant — which, 
when  heard  in  the  utter  darkness,  were  ren¬ 
dered  doubly  appalling  by  the  crushing  sense 
of  helplessness  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
perils  around  ;  and  clear  and  distinct  through 
all  were  the  mighty  and  various  noises  from 
the  Fatal  Mountain ;  its  rushing  winds  ;  its 
whirling  torrents  ;  and,  from  time  to  time, 
the  burst  and  roar  of  some  more  fiery  and 
fierce  explosion.  And  ever  as  the  winds 
swept  howling  along  the  street,  they  bore 
sharp  streams  of  burning  dust,  and  such 
sickening  and  poisonous  vapours,  as  took 
away,  for  the  instant,  breath  and  conscious¬ 
ness,  followed  by  a  rapid  revulsion  of  the  ar¬ 
rested  blood,  and  a  tingling  sensation  of 
agony  trembling  through  every  nerve  and 
fibre  of  the  frame.”  *  *  *  # 

<•  Suddenly  the  place  became  lighted  with 
an  intense  and  lurid  glow.  Bright  and  gi¬ 
gantic  through  the  darkness,  which  closed 
around  it  like  the  walls  of  hell,  the  Moun¬ 
tain  shone  —  a  pile  of  fire  !  Its  summit 
seemed  riven  in  two  ;  or  rather  above  its  sur¬ 
face  there  seemed  to  rise  two  monster-shapes, 
each  confronting  each,  as  demons  contending 
for  a  world.  These  were  of  one  deep  blood- 
red  hue  of  fire,  which  lighted  up  the  whole 
atmosphere  far  and  wide  ;  but  below ,  the  ne¬ 
ther  part  of  the  mountain  was  still  dark  and 
shrouded,  —  save  in  three  places,  adown 
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which  flowed,  serpentine  and  irregular,  ri¬ 
vers  of  the  molten  lava.  Darkly  red  through 
the  profound  gloom  of  their  banks,  they 
flowed  slowly  on,  as  towards  the  devoted 
city.  Over  the  broadest  there  seemed  to 
spring  a  cragged  and  stupendous  arch,  from 
which,  as  from  the  jaws  of  hell,  gushed  the 
sources  of  the  sudden  Phlegethon.  And 
through  the  stilled  air  was  heard  the  rat¬ 
tling  of  the  fragments  of  rock,  hurtling  one 
upon  another  as  they  were  borne  down  the 
fiery  cataracts — darkening,  for  one  instant, 
the  spot  where  they  fell,  and  suffused,  the 
next,  in  the  burnished  hues  of  the  flood 
along  which  they  floated  !” 

jj.  |i  g  f  $  -Jj 

“  The  ground  shook  with  a  convulsion 
that  cast  all  around  upon  its  surface.  A  si¬ 
multaneous  crash  resounded  through  the 
city,  as  down  toppled  many  a  roof  and  pil¬ 
lar  ! — the  lightning,  as  if  caught  by  the  me¬ 
tal,  lingered  an  instant  on  the  Imperial  Sta¬ 
tue —  then  shivered  bronze,  and  column! 
Down  fell  the  ruin,  echoing  along  the  street, 
and  riving  the  solid  pavement  where  it 
crashed  ! — The  prophecy  of  the  stars  was 
fulfilled  i”  *  *  *  *  * 

“  An  immense  crowd,  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  city,  spread  along  the 
field  without  the  walls,  thousands  upon 
thousands,  uncertain  whither  to  fly.  The 
sea  had  retired  far  from  the  shore ;  and  they 
who  had  fled  to  it  had  been  so  terrified  by 
the  agitation  and  preternatural  shrinking  of 
the  element,  the  gasping  forms  of  the  un¬ 
couth  sea  things  which  the  waves  had  left 
upon  the  sand,  and  by  the  sound  of  the 
huge  stones  cast  from  the  mountain  into  the 
deep,  that  they  had  returned  again  to  the 
land,  as  presenting  the  less  frightful  aspect 
of  the  two.  Thus  the  two  streams  of  hu¬ 
man  beings,  the  one  seaward,  the  other 
from  the  sea,  had  met  together,  feeling  a 
sad  comfort  in  numbers,  arrested  in  despair 
and  doubt.  *  *  *  *  * 

“  In  darkness  they  put  forth  to  sea  ;  but, 
as  they  cleared  the  land  and  caught  new  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Mountain,  its  channels  of  mol¬ 
ten  fire  threw  a  partial  redness  over  the 
waves.”  *  *  *  *  * 

u  Meanwhile  the  showers  of  dust  and 
ashes,  still  borne  aloft,  fell  into  the  wave  — 
and  scattered  their  snows  over  the  deck.  Far 
and  wide,  borne  by  the  winds,  those  show¬ 
ers  descended  upon  the  remotest  climes, 
startling  even  the  swarthy  Africa  ;  and 
whirled  along  the  antique  soil  of  Syria  and 
of  Egypt!”*  *  *  *  * 

“  And  meekly,  softly,  beautifully,  dawned 
at  last  the  light  over  the  trembling  deep  !  — 
the  winds  were  sinking  into  rest— the  foam 
died  from  the  glowing  azure  of  that  delicious 
sea.  Around  the  East,  thin  mists  caught 
gradually  the  rosy  hues  that  heralded  the 
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morning ;  light  was  about  to  resume  her 
reign.  Yet,  still,  dark  and  massive  in  the 
distance,  lay  the  broken  fragments  of  the 
destroying  cloud,  from  which  red  streaks, 
burning  dimlier  and  more  dim.  betrayed  the 
yet  rolling  fires  of  the  Mountain  of  the 
“  Scorched  Fields.’’  The  white  walls  and 
gleaming  columns  that  had  adorned  the 
lovely  coast  were  no  more.  Sullen  and  dull 
were  the  shores  so  lately  crested  by  the  cities 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  dar¬ 
lings  of  the  Deep  were  snatched  from  her 
embrace !  Century  after  century  shall  the 
mighty  Mother  stretch  forth  her  azure  arms, 
and  know  them  not — moaning  round  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Lost !” 


THE  KISS  OF  THE  HAND.  —  A  LEGEND  OF 
BRITTANY. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Jeanne  de  Montfort.  Every  one  knows  with 
what  intrepidity  this  heroine  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  that  age  of  heroines,  maintained  the 
rights  of  her  husband  and  child  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  contest  between  the  counts  of  Montfort 
and  Blois  for  the  Duchy  of  Bretagne.  But 
a  fact  with  which  every  one  is  not  familiar  is, 
that  the  warlike  countess,  in  displaying  the 
manly  qualities  which  astonished  her  contem¬ 
poraries,  lost  none  of  the  virtues  or  graces  of 
her  sex;  and  the  nights  of  Bretagne  and  En¬ 
gland,  when  they  saw  her  pass  in  front  of 
their  ranks,  with  her  son  in  her  arms,  attended 
by  her  page,  or  seated  in  the  halls  of  her  castle, 
her  golden  crown  on  her  head  and  her  stately 
hound  at  her  feet,  thought  her  as  beautiful  as 
her  enemies  did  terrible,  when  she  dashed 
among  them  on  her  war-horse,  helm  on  head, 
battle-axe  in  hand,  and  lance  in  rest.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  good  countess  had  as  many  ad¬ 
mirers  as  partisans,  and  did  as  much  execu¬ 
tion  at  home  with  her  large,  dark  eyes  and 
golden  hair,  as  among  her  enemies  with  the 
redoubtable  battle-sword  of  her  husband.  Be 
it  observed,  however,  to  the  honour  of  our  he¬ 
roine,  that  her  lovers  never  gained  aught  but 
their  sighs  and  the  good  lance-strokes  bestowed 
in  her  name  on  her  adversaries,  the  only  suf¬ 
ferers  by  this  innocent  gallantry.  Of  all  her 
adorers,  the  goodliest  among  the  goodly,  and 
the  most  ardent  among  the  ardent,  was  Wal¬ 
ter  de  Mauny,  the  flower  of  English  chivalry. 

His  renown  and  his  services  placed  him 
in  the  first  rank  among  her  followers.  The 
very  day  of  his  arrival  at  Hennebond  he 
adopted  her  colours — the  next  he  declared  her 
the  lady  of  his  thoughts — the  next  he  avowed 
his  passion  before  all  the  assembled  knights, 
and  not  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  break  a 
lance  or  slay  an  enemy  in  honour  of  her.  And 
he  had  his  reward.  When  she  went  to  battle 
it  was  he  who  handed  her  her  arms;  when 
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she  needed  succour  it  was  he  who  flew  to  her 
rescue;  and  when,  after  the  conflict,  she 
alighted  from  her  steed,  it  was  he  who  gave 
her  his  hand  to  cross  the  drawbridge  of  her 
castle  ;  and  one  day,  when  the  fair  warrior 
was  wounded  by  a  stroke  which  Mauny  had 
no  time  to  parry,  it  was  he  who  received  her 
in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  thus  to  the  fortress. 

If  the  chevalier,  emboldened  by  these  fa¬ 
vours,  ever  ventured  to  sue  for  any  others,  the 
name  of  the  Count  of  Montfort  during  his 
life,  and  afterward  the  crape  which  fluttered 
on  the  helmet  of  the  noble  widow,  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  remind  him  that,  as  the  wife  had  lived 
for  her  husband,  the  widow  would  live  for  her 
infant  alone.  Still  Walter  de  Mauny  once 
obtained  a  more  brilliant  and  a  more  tender 
reward,  and  to  understand  its  value  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  speaking,  not  of  the 
court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  but  of  the 
manners  of  Brittany,  in  the  severest  and 
purest  of  the  ages  of  chivalry. 

It  was  morning.  The  countess  was  pre¬ 
paring  her  knights  for  battle  by  a  hasty  repast 
in  one  of  the  halls  of  her  castle  of  Hennebond. 
The  flower  of  her  army  was  around.  They 
were  rising  from  table,  and  the  knights,  eleva¬ 
ting  their  large  goblets,  were  pledging  their 
brave  amazon,  and  she  her  son  in  return, 
when  a  squire  entered  the  hall  in  great  agi¬ 
tation. 

“  What  is  the  matter?”  said  all  the  guests, 
as  with  one  accord. 

The  squire  answered,  that  the  detachment 
which  had  been  expected  from  Auvay  had 
been  surprised  by  Don  Louis,  of  Spain,  and 
the  three  knights  who  commanded  it  made 
prisoners,  and  that  they  would  be  put  to  death 
unless  Hennebond  was  surrendered  within 
one  hour. 

“  My  three  brave  knights  put  to  death  J” 
repeated  Jeanne,  rising  and  casting  round  her 
a  bold  and  indignant  glance,  as  if  to  ask  the 
heart  of  all  her  followers;  “  shall  they  indeed 
be  put  to  death  ?” 

“No!”  —  a  voice  which  the  countess  re¬ 
cognised.  and  which  our  readers  will  recog¬ 
nise  too,  was  the  first  to  exclaim.  “No! 
they  shall  not  die  !  I  swear  it  by  my  good 
sword,  and  by  yourself,  madam  !” 

And  Mauny  bowed  low  before  her,  and 
drew  his  long  blade  from  the  scabbard.  The 
others  followed  his  example,  and  a  sweet 
smile  thanked  them.  But  Mauny  saw,  or 
fancied,  that  that  smile  was  more  tender  for 
him  than  for  his  comrades,  and  feeling  in¬ 
spired  by  even  such  slight  preference— 

“  Madame,”  said  he,  with  a  look  more  elo¬ 
quent  than  his  words,  “  what  will  you  give 
to  him  who  shall  bring  you  your  three  captive 
knights,  safe  and  sound  within  one  hour  ?’; 

A  slight  blush  tinged  the  countess’s  cheek, 
then  turning  to  Walter,  but  without  raising 
her  eyes,  “  I  will  give  him  my  hand  to  kiss,’® 
she  answered. 


“  Chevaliers  !”  cried  Mauny,  brandishing 
his  long  sword,  “chevaliers  !  the  bravest  wins 
it !  arid  Bretagne  for  the  good  countess  !” 

“  Bretagne  for  the  good  countess !”  replied 
the  others  hastening  to  arms. 

Jeanne  repaired  to  a  window  which  over¬ 
looked  the  plain.  In  five  minutes  she  saw 
a  body  of  knights  pass  through  the  gates  of 
the  town  and  hurry  on  at  full  speed  towards 
the  camp  of  Charles  de  Blois,  and  she  could 
see  that  the  knight  who  rode  foremost  wore 
her  colours. 

For  half  an  hour  the  hostile  camp  was  hid 
in  clouds  of  dust,  from  which  helmet  and 
cuirass,  lance  and  battle-axe,  gleamed  out 
fitfully.  Soon  the  clouds  and  the  confusion 
centered  on  one  point,  on  the  tents  of  Don 
Louis  and  his  Spaniards.  At  last  the  disor¬ 
der  was  succeeded  by  a  single  cry — a  shout  of 
victory  —  and  the  same  horsemen  who  had 
crossed  the  plain  an  hour  before, were  returning. 
But  their  ranks  were  thinned  and  the  gazers 
viewed  them  with  anxious  and  fearful  eyes. 

“  How  many  men  have  you  lost  ?”  asked 
the  cavaliers  who  received  them  at  the  gates 
of  Hennebond. 

“  Ten,”  answered  the  first  who  entered. 

“  And  how  many  the  Spaniards  ?” 

“  All !  Bretagne  for  the  good  countess.” 

And  the  squadron  galloped  toward  the 
castle.  Jeanne  appeared  as  soon  as  the 
drawbridge  was  lowered,  casting  around  her 
curious  and  anxious  glances.  The  first 
knight  she  saw  was  Walter  de  Mauny, 
covered  with  blood  and  dust.  He  alighted, 
caused  the  ranks  to  be  opened,  and  Jeanne  saw 
the  three  prisoners,  still  girt  with  the  chains 
and  cords  which  were  to  have  been  the  means 
of  their  punishment. 

“  Brethren  in  arms,”  said  Gauthier,  “  tell 
the  countess  who  rescued  you.” 

They  pointed  him  out. 

Then  she  advanced  a  step  toward  him,  he 
kneeled  down  and  kissed  her  hand  in  presence 
of  all  the  knights.  But  when  he  attempted 
to  rise,  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  signed 
to  his  squire  to  support  him,  the  blood  gush¬ 
ing  out  from  under  his  cuirass. 

“  Holy  Mother !  you  are  wounded  fair  sir !” 
exclaimed  the  countess,  raismg  him  herself, 
and  stanching  the  blood  with  her  own  scarf. 

“  ’Tis  nothing,”  sa;d  Walter  recovering 
himself  immediately,  and  binding  the  scarf 
around  his  body,  “  this  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  cure  me  by  to-morrow,  and  on  the  day  after,” 
he  added  in  a  low  tone,  •“  I  pledge  myself  to 
drive  all  ymr  enemies  away  from  the  walls  of 
Hennebond,  if  you  will  but  vouchsafe  me  on 
the  cheek  what  you  have  granted  me  on  the 
hand  ?” 

The  countess  answered  by  a  smile,  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  promise.  But  she  freed 
herself  from  it  the  next  day  by  going  in  person 
to  fire  Charles’s  camp,  and  driving  him  away 
before  Mauny  recovered  from  his  wound. 
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Spirit  of  JDt^cobffy. 


PROGRESS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  1836*7. 

( From  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  lately 
published.) 

British  Isles. 

Civilized  Europe,  it  might  be  imagined, 
at  first  sight,  would  offer  no  field  lor  geo¬ 
graphical  research  ;  and,  in  fact,  a  rapid 
journey  over  the  greater  part  ot  Europe 
could  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  its 
physical  geography ;  but  when  we  search  for 
rigorous  astronomical  and  statistical  obser¬ 
vation — for  correct  topographical  detail — for 
a  precise  delineation  ot  its  physical  features 
— for  an  exact  outline  of  its  coasts,  and  the 
depth  of  water  in  its  various  seas  and  chan¬ 
nels — we  search  almost  in  vain;  yet  much 
has  lately  been  done  towards  attaining  such 
a  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  as  the  advanced  state  of  science  and 
civilization  imperatively  demand. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  national  map 
of  England,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
<l  Ordnance  Map,”  (begun  in  1796,)  is  at 
present  being  executed,  under  the  zealous 
superintendence  ot  Captain  Colby,  R.E., 
and  engraved  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  a 
statute  mile,  or  1-63,000  of  the  natural  scale: 
two  sheets  have  been  added  to  this  survey 
during  the  past  year,  and  sixty-nine  sheets 
are  now  published,  comprising  all  the  south¬ 
ern  and  midland  counties ;  four  or  five  more 
sheets  may  shortly  be  expected ;  —while  the 
geological  examination  of  the  country,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Mr.  de  la  Beche,  now 
combined  with  the  topographical  survey, 
will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  maps. 

A  cadastral  survey  of  the  country,  on  the 
scale  of  1-2,376,  or  nearly  27  inches  to  a 
mile,  to  show  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  &c  , 
has  been  proposed,  but  it  appears  not  to  be 
considered  necessary. 

No  national  map  of  Scotland  exists,  but 
the  points  of  the  great  triangulation  are  es¬ 
tablished,  and  the  private  munificence  of  in¬ 
dividuals  has  filled  in  the  detail  of  some  of 
the  counties — Sutherlandshire,  for  instance, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
<fcc.  A  small  general  map,  on  the  scale  of 
eight  inches  to  a  degree,  by  Mr.  John  Ar- 
rowsmith,  almost  finished,  combines  all  that 
is  accurately  known  of  Scotland.  The  Geo¬ 
logical  map,  by  Dr.  M'Culloch,  is  likewise 
published.  The  detail  of  the  coast-line  is 
proceeding,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  hydrographer ;  and  also  an  excellent  map 
of  the  Shetland  Isles,  on  the  scale  of  half  an 
inch  to  a  mile,  has  been  completed  during 
the  past  year,  by  Mr.  Thomas,  R.N.,  who 
has  devoted  some  years  to  its  execution. 

The  recent  survey  of  Ireland,  called  the 
“  l  owland  Survey,”  is  proceeding  rapidly. 
This  truly  national  work,  which  does  ho¬ 


nour  to  the  enlightened  legislature  that 
ordered  it,  and  to  the  engineer  officers  who 
carry  it  into  execution,  is  based  on  a  grand 
triangulation,  one  side  of  which,  connecting 
Ireland  with  England,  is  108  miles  in  length; 
another,  101  miles,  93  miles,  <fec.  Its  de¬ 
tailed  operations  are  completed  with  the  most 
minute  accuracy,  on  the  scale  of  six  inches 
to  a  statute  mile,  or  1-1 0,560  of  the  natural 
dimensions  ;  exhibiting  all  the  boundaries, 
distinction  of  barren  and  cultivated  land, 
levels,  &c. — in  short,  every  thing  of  practi¬ 
cal  utility  ;  so  much  so,  that  a  line  of  rail¬ 
road  or  canal  might  be,  and  has  been  pro¬ 
jected*  on  the  data  supplied  by  it,  without 
any  fresh  survey — which  could  not,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  be  effected  with  the  existing  maps  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  maps  of  ten  counties,  comprising 
560  sheets,  are  published,  and  the  work  ad¬ 
vances  rapidly.  Combined  with  this  map  a 
series  of  memoirs  is  publishing,  which  will 
make  it  as  complete  as  can  be  expected  in  a 
work  of  the  kind.  Would  that  such  a  work 
were  possessed  by,  or  in  progress  in,  every 
nation  in  Europe  ! 

In  concert  with  the  land-survey  the  hy¬ 
drographic  department,  under  the  zealous 
and  enlightened  superintendence  of  Captain 
Beaufort,  is  extremely  active.  Parts  of  the 
east  and  west  coast  of  England,  the  Irish 
Channel,  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  the  coast 
of  Wales,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland, 
have  been  accurately  examined,  and  are  still 
in  progress.  Added  to  this,  a  minute  and 
beautiful  chart  of  the  North  Sea,  executing 
by  Captain  Hewett,  and  showing,  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  all  the  undulating  features 
of  the  wide  but  shallow  valley — in  no  part 
exceeding  100  yards  in  depth — which  sepa¬ 
rates  our  island  from  Holland  and  Europe, 
are  gratifying  proofs  of  the  activity  displayed 
by  the  government  in  the  advancement  of 
physical  geography. 

At  length  we  may  venture  to  boast  of  a 
work,  worthy  of  the  subject,  on  the  Pht/si- 
cal  and  Political  Geography  of  the  British 
Islands,  forming  part  of  the  Library  of  Use¬ 
ful  Knowledge,  in  which  the  physical  fea¬ 
tures  which  mark  the  true  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  traced  with  a  master’s  hand. 

On  general  geography,  with  the  exception 
of  some  articles  in  the  Encyclopaedias,  and 
especially  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  no  work 
has  been  published  in  England  during  the 
past  year;f  yet  is  the  harvest  so  thoroughly 
gathered  that  nothing  is  left  for  the  gleaner  ? 

*  The  projected  railway  between  Derry  and  En¬ 
niskillen  ;  also  in  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  at 
Belfast. 

1  The  valuable  researches  of  Mr.  Whewell  and 
Mr.  Lubbock,  on  the  subject  of  tides,  foim  an  ho¬ 
nourable  exception;  as  do  also  the  useful-printed 
Tide  Tables,  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Office 
at  the  Admiralty. 
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(Monument  to  John  Harris  Wicks,  in  Egham  Church.) 


fallen) 


INTERESTING  MEMORIAL. 

This  neat  tablet  was  placed  in  the  parish- 
church  of  Egham,  about  twenty  years  since  ; 
the  circumstances  of  its  erection  being  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  inscription  as  follow  : — 

This  Monument, 
a  tribute  of  Gratitude, 
is  dedicated  by  a  few  pupils 
to  testify  their  admiration 
of  the  distinguished  Talents  and  Virtues 
which  characterized  their  Preceptor, 

JOHN  HARRIS  WICKS  : 
whose  zeal  was  prompted 
by  a  parental  solicitude, 
to  impress  the  youthful  mind 
with  a  love  of  Knowledge  and  Religion  ; 
and  whose  precepts  were  illustrated 
by  an  example,  which  has  inspired  M;»nho,od 
with  the  most  profound  veneration 
for  the  memory  of 
the  Instructor. 

He  died  x  December  mdcccxvii, 

Aged  lv  years ; 
having  presided 

thirty  years  Master  of  Euglefield  School 
In  this  Parish. 

Upon  the  base,  or  pedestal,  beneath  the 
sculptured  emblems  of  education,  within  the 
Grecian  bordering,  are  these  lines : — 

Scilicet  ornabant  mores  praecepta  docentis, 

Et  fptam  monstrabat,  carpserat  ipse  viam. 


Altogether,  this  monument,  plain  and 
unadorned  as  it  is,  must  be  considered  an 
honourable  offspring  of  the  best  qualities  of 
our  nature — namely,  gratitude  and  conscien¬ 
tious  duty.  We  had  the  happiness  of  re¬ 
ceiving  our  early  education  from  one  who 
possessed  excellence  of  head  and  heart  akin 
to  those  of  John  Harris  Wicks  ;  to  whom 
every  line  of  this  memorial  would  apply  with 
equal  justice;  and  the  recollection  of  whose 
virtues  will  ever  be  treasured  up  in  our  heart 
of  hearts,”  although  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
cording  them  upon  lasting  marble  has  not  yet 
presented  itself. 

Clje  -Public  journals. 


THE  QUEEN. 

The  following  description  of  the  appearance 
of  the  young  Queen  on  the  day  of  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  Parliament  is  given  by  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  in  the  second  number  of  the  enlarged 
series  of  the  Monthly  Repository : — “  Most 
courteously,  and  with  a  face  of  good-humoured 
pleasure,  she  kept,  bowing  to  the  exclamations 
of  ‘  God  bless  the  Queen,’  —  ‘  God  save  your 
Majesty,’  uttered  in  tones  move  fervent  than 
loud  ;  and  so  the  huge  coach  went  heavily 
on,  putting  ‘  hats  off  ’  as  it  proceeded,  and 
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shining  in  the  distance,  amidst  a  sea  of 
heads  and  gazing  windows,  with  the  gilt 
crown  on  the  top  of  its  great  gilt  self.  It  was 
the  first  time  we  had  seen  the  Princess  since 
she  was  a  child,  walking  prettily,  hand-in- 
hand,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  with  a  young 
lady  of  her  own  age  (like  any  ‘  private  ’  child 
with  another,  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  have 
phrased  it)  and  followed  by  a  most  majestic 
footman,  in  scarlet  and  gold,  with  calves  in 
his  white  stockings  as  big  and  radiant  as  a 
couple  of  chaise-lamps.  Instead  of  a  child 
somewhat  formal  in  countenance,  we  now 
saw  before  us  a  fine-grown  young  woman 
(woman  is  a  higher  word  than  lady),  of  the 
order  of  figures  called  buxom,  hut  not  inele¬ 
gant  ;  handsome,  indeed,  in  face  (the  person 
we  could  not  so  well  see);  smiling,  self- 
possessed,  but  highly  pleased ;  looking 
healthy  (for  she  had  not  the  pale  look  so 
often  attributed  to  her);  and  crowned,  besides 
her  diadem,  with  a  profusion  of  light  brown 
tresses  :  altogether  presenting  an  aspect  lux¬ 
uriant,  good-humoured,  and  highly  agreeable. 
It  was  the  Guelph  face  under  its  very  best 
aspect,  and  improved,  if  we  mistake  not, 
with  a  straightness  and  substance  of  forehead, 
certainly  not  common  to  that  portion  of  her 
race.  We  had  fancied  her  darker,  from  the 
recollection  of  her  when  a  child,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  more  like  her  father  than 
mother.  She  now  appeared  still  like  her 
father,  with  a  mixture  of  something  more 
gladsome  and  open-mouthed  (the  upper  lip, 
we  believe,  shows  the  teeth  while  speaking); 
but  her  crown  seemed  to  rest  on  a  forehead 
derived  from  her  mother  and  maternal  uncle 
(Leopold)  and  we  thought  looked  all  the 
securer  and  happier  for  it.” 

“  One  great  change,  good  for  her  and  for 
every  body  (from  all  that  we  ever  understood 
of  occasions  like  the  present),  we  noticed 
with  delight  in  the  behaviour  of  the  multi¬ 
tudes  assembled  ;  and  that  was,  the  mixture 
of  fervent  goodwill  with  the  absence  of  mere 
slavish  noise  and  gratuitous  enthusiasm.  We 
have  mentioned  the  expressions  used  by  the 
crowd.  They  were  deep  and  general  in  the 
quarter  where  we  stood,  and  therefore,  we 
conclude,  elsewhere.  But  here  was  no  hur¬ 
raing  ;  no  loss  of  the  crowd's  own  self-pos¬ 
session  ;  no  violent  outbreak  of  any  sort. 
The  feeling,  as  clearly  as  it  could  be  expressed 
both  by  sound  and  silence,  was  to  this  effect : 
— ‘  We  love  you,  and  wish  you  well  with  all 
our  hearts  ;  but  we  expect  that  you  will  main¬ 
tain  love  with  love,  and  be  the  proper  sove¬ 
reign  of  this  era,  which  knows  the  rights  of 
the  people  as  well  as  sovereigns,  and  has  bro¬ 
ken  up  ihe  delusion  which  sacrificed  the  many 
to  the  few.’ — This  is  what  the  popular  feeling 
said  :  and  this  is  what  we  say  ourselves,  with 
all  loving  respect. 


LONDON  AND  ROME. 

( Concluded  from  page  124.) 

Now,  let  any  man,  between  the  hours  of 
four  and  six  o’clock,  stand  for  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes  in  Regent  Street,  or  sit  down  half  an 
hour  in  Hyde  Park,  and  he  will  see  more 
wealth  roll  past  him  upon  wheels  than 
Rome  had  to  boast  of  at  the  time  of  her 
greatest  riches.  We  have  heard  a  calcula¬ 
tion,  which  we  believe  to  be  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  one,  that  for  every  private  carriage  you 
see  in  London  you  may  give  the  owner  of  it 
credit  for  five  thousand  a  year.  Not  that 
it  takes  a  fortune  of  that  amount  to  entitle 
a  man  to  his  carriage  ;  but,  if  we  consider 
that  no  man  would  venture  on  it  with  less 
than  fifteen  hundred — very  few  with  so  lit¬ 
tle,  and  those  only  professional  men,  such 
as  surgeons  and  physicians — and  recollect, 
at  the  same  time,  the  hundreds  who  have 
their  eight  and  ten  thousands,  many  their 
twenty  and  thirty,  and  some  their  hundred 
and  even  their  two  hundred  thousands 
a-year,  we  may  fairly  assume  the  average  as 
it  has  been  stated.  Now,  in  one  hour,  we 
have  counted  in  Regent  Street  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  carriages  :  —  last  Sunday 
(Heaven  pardon  us,)  we  counted  standing  in 
line  at  theZoological  Gardens  in  the  Kegent’s 
Park  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  !  On 
that  day,  we  will  venture  to  say,  were  per¬ 
ambulating  the  walks,  giving  nuts  to  the 
elephant,  and  handfuls  of  gingerbread  to 
the  bears — the  aggregate  representation  of 
an  annual  expenditure  of  four  millions  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  But 
this  is  nothing.  .At  the  same  hour  that 
you  have  counted  the  equipages  in  Regent 
Street,  you  discover  from  a  friend  who 
compares  notes  with  you,  that  he  could 
scarcely  leave  the  Park  from  the  string  of 
carriages  inclosing  it  three  rows  deep. 
Another  at  the  same  moment  has  had  his 
cab  damaged  in  threading  his  way  through 
the  crowd  of  vehicles  in  Piccadilly.  And 
each  of  the  line  of  streets  leading  up  to  the 
Regent’s  Park,  from  Harley  Street  to  Ba¬ 
ker  Street,  are  equally  swarming.  There 
were  certainly  individuals  at  Rome  as  rich 
as  our  own  Dukes  of  Sutherland  or  Buc- 
cleuch  ;  but  we  deny  in  toto  that  any  thing 
like  this  degree  of  wealth  was  equally  dif¬ 
fused.  And  a  step  or  two  below  this,  the 
observer  is  still  more  struck  with  the  end¬ 
lessness  of  the  riches  of  London.  Any  one 
of  moderate  fortune,  say  from  seven  hun¬ 
dred  up  to  a  thousand  a-year,  who  has  had 
occasion  to  look  out  for  a  house,  has  an 
idea  forcibly  impressed  on  him,  that  he  is 
beyond  all  question  the  poorest  man  within 
ten  miles  of  St.  Paul’s.  He  passes  through 
mile  after  mile  of  capital  houses,  all  above 
his  mark,  and,  almost  in  despair,  he  turns 
in  another  direction.  But  the  line  stretches 
quite  as  far  to  the  east  as  it  did  to  the  west. 
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He  tries  the  suburbs.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  comfortable  quarters  meet  his 
eye  long  stretches  of  streets  leading  from 
Oxford  Street  all  the  way  to  Kennington 
Green,  Dulwich,  Brixton — all  occupied — 
all  in  the  tidiest  order — where  no  person 
could  possibly  live  under  a  very  considerable 
income.  He  turns,  as  a  final  effort,  to  the 
north  ;  he  walks  through  the  same  uninter¬ 
rupted  row  of  middle-rank  residences  up  to 
Highgate  and  Hornsey — to  the  west  he  ar¬ 
rives  at  Kensington,  Brompton,  and  Chel¬ 
sea — and  at  last,  like  a  sensible  man,  finding 
that  he  is  not  rich  enough  to  be  one  of  the 
Cockneys  he  formerly  despised,  he  deposits 
himself  and  his  portmantua  on  the  top  of 
the  Norwich  coach,  and  betakes  himself  to 
his  native  shade  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Where  does  all  this 
money  come  from  ? — for  it  is  impossible  for 
all  of  it  to  be  done  upon  tick.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  same  point  to  which  a  view 
of  the  gluttony  of  Vitellius  brings  the  eru¬ 
dite  Brotier  with  regard  to  the  riches  of 
old  Rome.  The  learned  annotator  takes 
his  estimate  from  the  fortunes  of  two  or 
three  individuals,  and  the  question  of  indi¬ 
vidual  wealth  we  are  willing  to  concede. 
He  says  he  will  take  his  example,  not  from 
Crassus,  the  richest  man  of  his  day  with  the 
exception  of  Sylla,  but  from  one  Caius  Lici- 
nius  Claudius  Isidorus — a  man  “  satis  igno- 
bilis” —  whose  will  was  proved  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty- five  years  ago,  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Rome,  and  his  pro¬ 
perty  was  sworn  to  in  the  usual  form.  In 
spite  of  great  losses  in  the  civil  war,  he  left 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
slaves  ;  three  thousand  six  hundred  yoke  of 
oxen  ;  of  other  cattle  fifty-seven  thousand 
head  ;  and  in  hard  cash  four  hundred  and 
sixty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence.  Now, 
taking  the  slaves  at  the  low  rate  of  thirty 
pounds  a-piece,  the  oxen  at  eighteen  pounds 
a-yoke,  and  the  cattle  of  all  sorts  and  kinds 
at  thirty  shillings  a-head,  we  may  set  down 
the  said  ignobilis  gentleman  as  cutting  up  to 
his  expectant  heirs  to  the  tune  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds, — which,  after  all,  is  not 
nearly  so  much  as  has  been  left  by  many 
gentlemen  who  have  been  the  artificers  of 
their  own  fortunes  within  the  last  few  years 
in  this  very  town. 

There  is  a  certain  hostelry,  inn,  pothouse, 
tavern,  or  hotel, — for  we  are  not  certain 
which  is  its  proper  designation,  —  about  a 
mile  beyond  Westminster  Bridge,  called  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  at  which  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  coaches  and  other  vehicles  “  pull  up  ’’ 
every  day.  There  is  one  brewery  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  which  a  rise  or  fall  on  the  price  of 
beer  of  one  halfpenny  a-pot  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  forty  thousand  a-year. 

These  two  circumstances  give  as  good  an 


idea  of  the  vastness  of  “  our  village  ”  as  any 
half-dozen  others  we  could  pick  out.  Now, 
we  can  find  nothing  in  the  histories  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome  to  persuade  us  that  large  for¬ 
tunes  like  the  thousands  made  every  year  in 
London,  were  the  produce  of  what  is  tech¬ 
nically  called  u  small  profits  and  quick  re¬ 
turns.”  A  favourite  freedman,  or  a  power¬ 
ful  general,  got  a  grant  of  the  spoils  of  a 
nation,  and  though  his  individual  fortune 
was  in  this  way  prodigious,  it  furnishes  no 
argument  of  any  thing  like  what  we  con¬ 
tend  for  in  our  own  city,  namely,  the  gene¬ 
ral  diffusion  of  wealth — nay,  the  Congiaria 
and  all  the  other  charitable  feedings  fur¬ 
nished  from  time  to  time  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  show'  that  those  vast  possessions 
were  only  exceptions  to  the  almost  universal 
poverty.  There  were  no  Ellises  and  Mor¬ 
risons  clearing  their  fifty  thousand  a-year 
by  selling  gowns  and  shawls,  no  sugar- 
bakers  with  a  million  in  hard  cash,  no  gro¬ 
cers  with  a  couple  of  plums  in  each  hand. 
The  way  those  monied  men  of  the  olden 
time  increased  their  fortunes  is  the  surest 
proof  that  can  be  given  of  the  general  dis¬ 
tress.  A  common  enough  interest  for  a 
loan  was  forty  per  cent.  The  cash  must 
have  been  in  very  few  hands  to  allow  this  to 
last  for  an  hour,  and  all  the  capitalists,  from 
Cneius  Lentulus,  “  homo  ingenii  tam  steri~ 
lis,  quam  pusilli  animi”  up  to  Seneca  the 
philosopher,  betook  themselves  to  usury  as 
to  a  regular  trade.  This  latter  gentleman, 
indeed,  is  famous  in  history  for  having  dri¬ 
ven  the  Britons  (the  inhabitants  of  Londi- 
nium  included)  into  open  rebellion  by  his 
horrible  usury  on  a  loan  advanced  to  them 
of  311,280/.  8s.  4 d.  This  whole  sum,  on 
which  our  ancestors  could  not  pay  even  the 
interest,  is  now  poured  into  the  Exchequer 
every  second  day  ;  the  grease  of  our  car¬ 
riage-wheels  would  pay  it  all ;  the  blacking 
of  our  shoes  would  pay  it ;  the  snuff  used 
in  one  week  would  pay  it :  so,  if  the  philo¬ 
sophical  extortioner  attempted  any  of  his 
usury  in  the  present  day,  we  should  infalli¬ 
bly  chuck  him  into  the  Thames  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  excuse  our  non-payment  on  the 
plea  of  “  miserrima  egestas.”  And  as  to 
the  corruption  of  our  manners,  do  you  re¬ 
ally  believe  that  we  Cockneys,  from  the  de¬ 
nizens  of  Grosvenor  Square,  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  St.  Giles’s,  are  corrupt  ?  We  are 
as  pure  as  a  field  of  snow,  with  a  speck  or 
two  of  city  smoke  on  it  here  and  there  ;  but 
take  us  for  all  in  all,  we  are  not  only  the 
greatest,  the  richest,  and  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  population  that  ever  composed  one 
town,  but  beyond  all  question  the  most  li¬ 
beral,  most  charitable,  and  most  humane. 
We  feel  that  it  is  a  proud  thing  to  belong 
to  such  an  assemblage  of  earth’s  demigods, 
and  are  diligently  practising  the  haspiration 
of  the  wowels,  that  there  may  be  no  mis¬ 
take  as  to  our  citizenship  even  by  any  one 
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who  meets  us  on  the  outside  of  a  coach. 
We  have  no  time  to  go  through  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  vaunted  charities  of  Rome,  or  ra¬ 
ther  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  those  of 
our  noble  city.  But  in  fact  the  gifts  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  Roman  populace  were  not 
charities  but  bribes.  Julius  Caesar  gave  to 
each  of  the  snobs  (the  nearest  translation 
we  can  hit  upon  of  plebs)  a  present  of  three 
pounds  one  shilling  and  eightpence,  besides 
ten  bushels  of  corn  and  ten  quarts  of  oil. 
As  only  the  poor  claimed  this,  and  boys  be¬ 
low  sixteen  were  excluded,  we  may  calcu¬ 
late  that  somewhere  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  came  in  for  the  dona¬ 
tion.  The  sum,  accordingly,  taking  the 
gift  to  each  at  five  pounds,  comes  to  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  We  believe  there 
is  a  calculation,  that  every  year — not  once 
in  a  lifetime — there  is  appropriated  to  cha¬ 
ritable  purposes  in  London  considerably  up¬ 
wards  of  a  million.  Look  at  our  hospitals 
with  incomes  of  fifty  thousand  a-year — our 
assessments  for  the  poor — our  subscriptions 
in  all  instances  of  distress — why,  the  old 
negro  that  used  to  sweep  the  crossing  at 
Charing  Cross  left  a  fortune  of  eight  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  It  was  all  found  in  his  hovel, 
so  it  could  not  have  been  accumulated  by 
interest ;  and  supposing  he  held  the  post 
for  thirty  years,  his  annual  savings  must 
have  been  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds, 
thirteen  and  fourpence,  which,  allowing  for 
his  support  (with  an  occasional  spree  in  the 
Back  Slums),  thirty-three  pounds  six  and 
eightpence,  raises  the  gross  value  of  the 
broom  at  that  one  thoroughfare  to  three 
hundred  a-year.  O  the  broom,  the  bonny, 
bonny  broom  !  more  admirable  than  all  the 
celebrated  brooms  of  Scottish  song.  The 
Broom  of  Cowdenknowes  is  poor  in  com¬ 
parison.  The  bush  o’  broom  beneath  which 
the  Chevalier  slept — oh  wae’sme  for  Prince 
Charlie  !  is  not  to  be  named  in  the  same 
day — and  even  the  “  Lang  yellow  Broom,” 
so  sweetly  sung  by  Burns,  is  a  worthless 
weed  beside  the  producer  of  such  valuable 
fruit. 

We  think  we  have  now  proved  that  we 
excel  old  Rome  in  every  thing  that  makes  a 
city  illustrious.  We  must  leave  for  some 
future  paper  an  inquiry  into  certain  other 
branches  of  the  comparison  here  instituted, 
for  which  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room. 
Among  these  one  will  be  the  respective 
rates  of  remuneration  for  the  services  of  bar¬ 
risters  and  physicians  ;  whether,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Cicero  cleared  as  much  in  the  fo¬ 
rum  as  Sir  James  Scarlett  did  at  the  bar  ;  — 
and  whether  Sir  Henry  Halford  does  not 
look  down  with  contempt  on  the  amount  of 
fees  received  by  Dr.  Celsus.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  having  raised  the  envy  of  our  country 
readers  by  this  account  of  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  our  town  to  their  lifeless 
fields,  we  may  administer  a  drop  of  conso¬ 


lation  to  them  by  making  the  confession, 
that  though  we  are  great  and  magnificent, 
taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  place  where  a 
man  feels  personally  so  insignificant  as  in 
our  crowded  streets.  Holborn  is  like  death, 
and  puts  an  end  to  all  distinctions.  A  brew¬ 
er’s  dray  bespatters  a  duke  with  the  same 
quantity  of  mud  that,  it  would  a  beggar. 
In  London  there  is  no  such  thing  as  indivi¬ 
dual  importance.  Every  thing  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  vastness  of  the  whole: 

“  Magna  tamen  fama  est  cujusdam  rure  paterno 

Viventis’  — 

“  A  gemman’s  fame  is  werry  great 

Wot  lives  upon  his  own  hestate.” 

Abridged  f  rom  Blackwood \s  Magazine. 

SKETCHES  IN  THE  PYRENEES, 
i  [Concluded  from  page  \  '.0.) 

[We  return,  with  pleasure,  to  this  charming 
work.  The  fascinating  authoress  (?)  writes 
from  a  paradise  a  short  distance  from  Pau  ; 
“  a  happy  and  delicious  spot,  where  the  eye 
and  heart  made  quiet  jubilee.  It  is  winter 
now,  but  the  pines  seem  to  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  to  suit  themselves  to  the  black 
sky  just  as  well  as  to  the  blue  one.”] 

Superstitious  Customs. 

Amongst  the  old  customs  still  in  due  ob¬ 
servance  in  the  Pyrenees,  is  one  which  usually 
takes  place  on  Shrove  Tuesday ;  when,  if 
there  happen  to  be  a  man  in  the  country  who 
has  received  a  drubbing  from  his  wife  —  and 
put  up  with  it,  he  is  seized  upon  by  some  of 
the  sturdiest  of  his  neighbours,  placed  upon 
an  ass  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  tail, 
and  so  paraded  about ;  and,  I  believe,  with 
the  additional  degradation  of  an  explanatory 
paper  pinned  to  the  back  or  breast.  The 
huge  Christmas  log,  steeped  in  wine,  and  set 
round  with  smaller  ones  in  the  form  of  across, 
the  burning  brand  drawn  out  of  the  bonfire 
on  St.  John's  Eve,  and  carefully  preserved  to 
feed  the  next  year’s  blaze ;  the  cross  of  flow¬ 
ers,  nailed  against  the  door  on  the  same  holy 
vigil  to  keep  the  witches  out,  are  not  forgotten 
in  the  Pyrenees :  the  blessed  candle  is  still 
lighted  in  a  storm ;  the  corn  standing  in  the 
fields  still  blest  on  Rogation  Sunday,  with 
prayer,  incense, and  holy  water;  St.  Koch  (or 
rather  his  representative)  continues  to  be¬ 
stow  his  benediction  on  the  cattle;  branches 
that  have  been  switched  in  holy  water  still 
decorate  the  cottages  at  Easter ;  and  many 
other  homely  and  harmless  superstitions, 
which  one  loves  for  their  pleasant,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  associations — delightful  ones,  I  think, 
—  are  carefully  kept  up  in  this  beautiful,  be¬ 
lieving  land.  Another  thing  that  I  greatly 
love  here  is,  the  way  which  the  people  have 
of  dating  by  their  Saint’s  day;  and,  instead 
of  saying  it  was  the  5th  of  December,  or  the 
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2nd  of  February,  counting  from  tlieir  calen¬ 
dar  of  holy  records, — as  the  vigil  of  St.  Ni¬ 
cholas,  Le  Chandeleur,  (our  Candlemas,)  the 
day  after  St.  Martin,  or  the  day  of  All  Souls. 
The  toll  of  the  angelus  often  brings  a  thanks¬ 
giving  to  the  lips  of  the  shepherd  who  feeds 
his  flock  on  the  hills,  and  reminds  the  labourer 
in  the  fields  of  a  pious  duty.  I  have  seen  a 
young  woman  stop  in  the  midst  of  her  house¬ 
hold  cares,  and  breathe  a  short,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  heartfelt  prayer,  when  she  has  heard  its 
distant  sound.  The  invention  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  custom  of  tolling  the  angelus  at  morning, 
noon,  and  evening,  so  that  those  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  daily  occupations  and  are  far 
away  from  churches,  may  join  in  thought 
with  those  who  kneel  within  them,  is  due, 
strange  to  say,  to  Louis  the  Eleventh. 

After  the  maize  harvest  is  over,  and  the 
fields  cleared,  the  peasants  go  about  to  their 
neighbours’  houses,  offering  their  gratis  help 
to  egrener*  it,  and  sit  up  all  night  in  the 
barn,  working,  singing,  drinking  white  wine 
(vin  du  pays),  eating  chestnuts,  and  telling 
stories.  This  cheerful  custom  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  but  to 
their  sociable  and  friendly  habits,  of  which 
they  have  many,  and  all  of  a  rustic  character 
and  colouring.  There  is  a  superstition,  and 
not  a  pleasing  one,  which  1  thought  belonged 
alone  to  Italy,  but  which  I  find  is  not  un¬ 
known  in  the  Pyrenees.  Yesterday  I  was 
warned  by  a  peasant-boy  against  taking  flow¬ 
ers  from  some  children  who  offered  them  to 
me.  It  was  the  custom,  he  told  me,  for  any 
one  who  had  a  friend  ill  or  dying,  to  tie  up  a 
small  nosegay  and  put  it  into  the  hand,  or  the 
breast  of  the  sick  person;  and  then  offer  it 
to  the  next  comer,  or  throw  it  into  the  first  car¬ 
riage  they  chanced  to  meet  with.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  supposed  to  carry  off'  the  malady  from 
the  person  afflicted,  and  to  give  it  to  the  one 
who  receives  them.  If  another  does  not  take 
the  infection,  the  sick  person  cannot  be  cured. 
I  had  been  in  many  places  in  Italy  where  this 
belief  existed,  but  did  not  expect  to  find  it 
here. 

Finer  things  were  formerly  done  in  the 
way  of  superstitious  observances  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  Pyrenees,  when  processions  and 
pilgrimages  were  the  necessities  of  the  day  ; 
amongst  those  shone  out  the  mysteries  of 
Perpignan,  long  (as  we  are  told)  abolished, 
when  the  Black  Penitents  opened  the  file, 
carrying  the  instruments  of  Christ’s  passion, 
and  followed  by  various  groups  exhibiting  the 
flagellation  in  the  judgement-hall,  the  crown¬ 
ing  with  thorns,  the  Ecce  Homo , — which  last 
was  reserved  for  the  nobles,  who  alone  appeared 
as  actors  in  it.  The  procession  was  closed 
by  a  person  clothed  in  a  violet-coloured  robe, 
who  represented  our  Saviour  himself  bearing 
his  cross,  with  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem 
going  before,  and  a  crowd  of  Roman  soldiers, 

•  To  detach  the  grain  from  the  stalk  by  friction. 


priests,  torch-bearers,  and  musicians  following 
after. 

[Of  two  illustrious  names  the  following  are 
interesting  memorials.] 

Montaigne  and  Montesquieu. 

Montaigne  is  buried  at  Bordeaux;  that  wise 
Michel  Sieur  de  Montaigne,  who  makes 
thinkers  of  his  readers;  that  pleasant  Michel 
de  Montaigne,  whose  racy  freshness  would 
keep  his  works  alive  and  new  for  ever, — if 
there  was  a  for  ever  for  the  works  of  man. 
Montesquieu,  too,  was  of  this  neighbourhood, 
and  inhabited  a  castle  a  few  leagues  off‘. 
Such  names  give  permanent  interest  to  local 
habitation  ;  the  immortality  of  mind  is  on  it, 
the  surviving  spirit  still  stirs  within  it,  outliv¬ 
ing  life:  the  tree  has  been  scathed,  it  is 
prostrate  and  withered,  but  we  still  feed  upon 
the  precious  honey  that  is  inclosed  within  its 
hollow. 

The  house  in  which  Montaigne  lived  is 
said  (or  known)  to  be  No.  17,  Rue  des  Mi- 
nimes  ;  its  having  been  so  distinguished  is, 
as  we  are  told,  unindicated  by  any  outward 
work.  The  memory  of  Montesquieu  is  more 
honoured  at  his  Chateau  de  la  Brede,  where 
the  chamber  in  which  he  habitually  studied 
is  religiously  preserved  in  the  same  state  in 
which  lie  left  it.  Every  foot  of  this  ground 
is  English  history,  as  the  shades  of  the  Tal¬ 
bots  and  the  Black  Prince  testify.  And  wars 
more  recent  and  more  terrible, — civil,  revolu¬ 
tionary  wars,  the  exciters  to  all  crimes,  and 
developers  of  all  virtues,  have  left  (blood- 
written)  in  the  annals  of  this  department  a 
treasure  of  fine  and  touching  recollections, — 
noble  and  affecting  records  of  the  fate  of 
some  of  the  most  devoted  and  interesting 
victims  of  those  great,  bad  times,  when  the 
will  was  gospel,  and  ihe  guillotine  law. 

[Here  is  a  pair  of  gladdening  pictures  of 
earthly  enjoyment.] 

The  Cottage  Garden. 

When  the  sun  does  shine,  what  a  sweet 
page  of  rustic  lore  is  the  cottage  garden  !  no 
stone  or  mortar  perfection  of  a  wall — the 
mason’s  glory — inclosing  it;  but  its  own 
sweet  hedge  blossoming,  and  blooming,  and 
glistening  in  the  bright  sky,  and  opening  its 
pretty  buds  as  if  it  would  say,  “  thank  you,” 
to  the  warm  air  that  blows  upon  it.  1  have 
always  delighted  in  the  neatly  drilled  beds  of 
peas  and  beans,  the  tufts  of  sage  and  rosemary, 
and  other  plants  esteemed  medicinal  by  their 
cultivators  ;  the  ornamental  rose-bush,  and 
tree  of  luxury — apple  or  pear,  and  never  could 
love  fine  gardens — stiff'  ones,  1  mean, — with¬ 
out  one  robin-readbreast  corner  in  them ; 
where,  if  a  poor  bird  hops  about,  it  is  from 
the  shoulder  of  one  cold  statue  to  the  head  of 
another,  and  the  bee  is  too  far  away  from  his 
hive,  his  thymy  bank,  and  his  honey-cups,  to 
make  frequent  visits.  Pleasure-grounds  may 
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run  into  whims,  if  they  please ;  hut  the  dear 
old  garden  has  something  sacred  in  its  home¬ 
liness,  which  one  respects  as  one  does  an  old 
library-chair,  or  a  worm-eaten  folio  that 
counts  ages.  The  velvet  sofa  is  there,  soft 
and  gorgeous,  and  the  morocco  leather- gilt 
and  embossed ;  but  we  are  loath  to  use  them, 
and  better  love  the  old  corner,  and  the  old 
leaves  which  open  almost  of  themselves  at 
the  places  we  are  fond  of.  In  a  garden, 
every  thing  should  accord  with  the  habitation 
to  which  it  belongs.  Erasmus’s  catalogue  of 
herbs, — rue,  all-heal,  buglass,  marjoram,  herb 
of  life,  &c.,  become  the  gammer’s  scanty 
flower-knot,  as  the  standard  fruit-tree,  the 
nectarine-wall,  the  winter-walk,  and  the  yew- 
hedge  do  our  old-fashioned  manor-house. 
****** 

I  love  a  cottage,  or  a  farm-house,  in  the 
midst  of  fields,  with  the  corn  at  the  door,  and 
the  apple-trees  beside  it.  We  saw  many  such 
in  Touraine  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  single 
habitations  are  not  much  to  the  taste  of  the 
French  peasant,  who  is  gregarious,  and  pre¬ 
fers  the  stony  and  stringy  village,  where  the 
social  virtues  can  be  duly  exercised  ;  where 
there  are  talkers  and  listeners,  and  winter¬ 
evening  gatherings  at  one  neighbour’s  or  an¬ 
other,  till  each  has  provided  room,  light  and 
fuel,  in  his  turn.  The  lonely  cottage,  (whose 
simple  inhabitants  little  dream  of  the  roman¬ 
tic  fancies  awakened  by  the  sight  of  their 
rude  dwelling,)  or  the  cheerful  one,  flower- 
hung  and  sunny,  with  the  morning  dew 
sparkling  on  its  thatch,  are  not  the  common 
country  dwellings  of  France,  though  the  last 
are  oftener  met  with  in  the  part  we  have  re¬ 
cently  passed  through,  than  in  any  other  that 
I  can  at  this  moment  call  to  mind.  I  have 
talked  of  cottages,  but  even  the  best  here  are 
seldom  like  our  home  ones,  with  the  garden- 
fence  of  hawthorn,  and  the  small  garden  it¬ 
self  dressed  out  in  stocks  and  sweet-williams, 
and  the  bower  of  woodbine,  all  clammy  with 
honey-dew,  and  set  round  with  sober  scabious, 
and  that  pretty  blue  flower,  which  may,  per¬ 
haps,  have  a  gentler  name  than  devil-in-the- 
bush — the  one  I  used  to  know  it  by  in  my 
childhood  ;  and  the  black-currant  and  full- 
blossomed  syringa,  whose  leaf  tastes  as  the 
gammers  say,  like  cucumber. 

Yet  this  is  pleasant  scenery, — or  seems  so 
to  us,  who,  having  looked  long  at  pavement 
and  town  trees,  and  put  up  with  the  lilacs 
and  laburnums  of  a  Champs  Ely^ees  garden, 
find  a  charm  in  the  aspect  of  the  country 
which,  like  the  sense  of  being  to  a  free  and 
healthfully  organized  mind,  is  in  itself  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Besides,  where  there  are  no  recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  higher  kind,  the  eye  contents  itself 
with  little,  and  cheerful  mediocrity  spreads  out 
its  means  effectually. 

An  Autumn  Garden. 

Our  marigolds  are  richer  now  than  corona¬ 


tion  robes:  what  shades  of  orange  and  of 
brown  circling  round  and  round,  and  concen¬ 
trating  all  their  hues  in  the  heart  of  the  flower 
— the  common  flower — that  if  it  were  a  rare 
one  would  be  thought  so  beautiful !  We 
have  still  the  velvet  amaranthus,  amber,  rich 
burgundy  purple,  and  ruby,  glowing  like  the 
inside  of  a  pomegranate  or  the  precious  stone 
itself;  and  hundreds  of  lilac,  white,  and  pur¬ 
ple  things,  to  me  nameless.  Dahlias,  too, 
and  the  fine  geranium-tinted  ones,  {rose  sau- 
monee ,)  but  not  the  variety  that  1  have  seen 
in  England  and  other  places  :  barberries  like 
corral  ear-drops,  and  the  beautiful  yellow¬ 
flowering  plant  which  gardeners  call  cassia  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  sweet,  heavy-scented  cassia 
of  Provence.  The  palma-christi  has  still  its 
grape  like  bloom,  rich  stalk,  and  broad,  grace¬ 
ful  leaf;  probably  the  one  which  the  fairies 
choose  when  they  set  about  roofing  a  ball¬ 
room.  Oberon  and  Titania  might  lead  off, 
and  all  their  train  follow,  lavishly  housed 
under  the  spread  of  a  single  one.  Roses — 
and  not  all  Bengal  ones,  verbena  and  jas¬ 
mine  in  full  beauty,  tuberose  and  heliotrope 
enriching  the  terrace. 

[Next  is  acceptable  mention  of  luxuries 
less  pure  than  the  garden,  which  Lord  Bacon 
designated  as  “  the  purest  of  all  human  plea¬ 
sures.”] 

Bordeaux  Luxuries. 

All  who  delight  in  scientific  and  bile-pro¬ 
voking  compounds,  know  that  the  south  of 
France  is  the  great  larder  of  the  capital;  but 
Bordeaux,  being  itself  fountain  head  for  some 
things,  and  next-door-neighbour  to  others,  has 
the  first  right  of  selection,  and  uses  it.  In 
the  south,  the  exquisite  pale  truffle  of  Provence 
is  turned  to  meet  account;  and  from  thence 
all  that  gratifies  the  palate  under  the  com¬ 
prehensive  shape  of  pate  is  sent  abroad  into 
the  world,  led  on  by  the  sublime  pate  de  foie 
gras ,  (disputed,  I  believe,  by  Strasbourg,)  aud 
followed  by  the  crowd  of  minors  that  come 
thronging  on  its  back,  as  the  little  rivers  do 
on  the  great  Nile  in  the  Tuilerie-gardens. 
Who  has  not  heard  of,  even  if  they  have  not 
tasted,  the  unsophisticated  oil  of  Provence, 
pure  and  colourless  as  water ;  the  poulard 
trufle  of  Perigord  ;  the  unbrandified  claret  of 
Bordeaux;  the  liqueurs  of  Marseilles;  the 
nougat*  of  the  same  emporium;  the  oranges 
of  Hyeres ;  the  muscat  of  Lunel ;  the  orto¬ 
lans,  quails,  verdiers,  bee  figues, — the  legions, 
in  short,  of  winged  things  that  sport  in  their 
world  of  air  one  moment,  and  make  exquisite 
brochettes  almost  the  next, — the  olives,  figs, 
anchovies,  almonds,  fruits  dried  and  preserved 
in  jelly,  en  compote ,  in  brandy  and  out  of  it, 
— and  other  countless  delicacies  which  please 
and  corrupt  the  palate  in  this  gastronomic 
land.  Miracles  are  performed  (they  say) 

*  The  nougat  is  a  sort  of  cake  composed  of  fil¬ 
berts,  pistachio  nuts,  the  kernels  of  the  pine  cone, 
and  Nar bonne  honey. 
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under  the  shape  of  .entries  and  entremets  in 
this  identical  city  of  Bordeaux,  whose  Medicis, 
though  they  may  not  live  in  quarried  palaces 
like  the  merchant-princes  of  old  Italy,  pro¬ 
bably  know  of  many  things  of  which  the 
Cosmos  never  dreamt. 

[Our  author,  (a  lady  of  faire  minde  ?)  adds, 
“  1  never  taste  wine  ;  so,  as  I  cannot  laud  it 
gratefully  have  neither  hymned  La  Fitte: 
Haut  Brion,  nor  Chateau  Margaux.”  But, 
we  must  add  that  her  (  ?)  book  throughout  is 
a  generous  vintage  of  thought,  such  as  must 
gladden  the  heart  of  woman,  man,  and  child 
that  reads  it.] 


VICK  WICK  I  ANA.  BY  BOZ. 

Parental  Advice. — “  I’m  a  goin’  to  leave 
you,  Samivel,  my  boy,  and  there’s  no  telling 
ven  I  shall  see  you  again.  Your  mother-in- 
law  may  ha’  been  too  much  for  me,  or  a  thou¬ 
sand  things  may  have  happened  by  the  time 
you  next  hears  any  news  o’  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Veller  o’  the  Bell  Savage.  The  family 
name  depends  werry  much  upon  you,  Samivel 
and  I  hope  you'll  do  wot's  right  by  it.  Upon 
all  little  pints  o"  breedin’,  I  know  I  may  trust 
you  as  veil  as  if  it  was  my  own  self.  So  I’ve 
only  this  here  one  little  bit  of  adwice  to  give 
you.  If  ever  you  gets  to  up’ards  o'  fifty,  and 
feels  disposed  to  go  a  marry  in’  any  body — no 
matter  who — jist  you  shut  yourself  up  in  your 
own  room,  if  you’ve  got  one,  and  pison  your¬ 
self  off  hand.  Hangin’s  wulgar,  so  don’t  you 
have  nothin’  to  say  to  that.  Pison  yourself, 
Samivel,  my  boy7,  pison  yourself,  and  you’ll 
be  glad  on  it  arterwards.”  With  these  affect¬ 
ing  words,  Mr.  Weller  looked  steadfastly  on 
his  son,  and  turning  slowly  upon  his  heel, 
disappeared  from  his  sight. 

A  New-Fashioned  Bedstead. — “  The  two¬ 
penny  rope,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Weller,  is  just 
a  cheap  lodgin’-house,  vere  the  beds  is  two 
pence  a  night.”  —  “  What  do  they  call  a  bed 
a  rope  for?”  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  — li  Bless 
your  innocence,  sir,  that  an’t.  it,”  replied  Sam. 
“  Ven  the  lady  and  gen’l’m'n  as  keeps  the 
hot-el,  first  begun  business,  they  used  to  make 
the  beds  on  the  floor;  but  this  wouldn’t  do  at 
no  price,  ’cos  instead  o’  taking  a  moderate 
two  penn'ort  o’  sleep,  the  lodgers  used  to  lie 
there  half  the  day.  So  now  they  has  two 
ropes,  ’bout  six  feet  apart,  and  three  from  the 
floor,  v/hich  goes  right  down  the  room  ;  and 
the  beds  are  made  of  slips  of  coarse  sacking, 
stretched  across  ’em.”  —  “  Well,”  said  Mr. 
Pickwick.  —  “  Well,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  “  the 
advantage  o’  the  plan’s  hobvious.  At  six 
o’clock  every  mornin’,  they  lets  go  the  ropes 
at  one  end,  and  down  falls  all  the  lodgers. 
’Consequence  is,  that  being  thoroughly  waked 
they  get  up  werry  quietly,  and  walk  away  1” 

Unfurnished  Lodgings.  —  “  Unfurnished 
lodgings  ?”  said  Mr.  Pickwick. — “  Yes — the 
dry  arches  of  Waterloo-bridge.  Fine  sleep¬ 


ing-place — vithin  ten  minutes  walk  of  all  the 
public  offices  —only  if  there  is  any  objection 
to  it,  it  is  that  the  sitivation’s  raythcr  too 
airy.  I  see  some  queer  sights  there.” — ‘  Ah, 
I  suppose  you  did,”  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with 
an  air  of  considerable  interest. — “  Sights  sir,” 
resumed  Mr.  Weller,  “  as  ’ud  penetrate  your 
benevolent  heart,  and  come  out  on  the  other 
side.  You  don’t  see  the  reg’larwagrants  there; 
trust  ’em,  they  knows  better  than  that.  Young 
beggars,  male  and  female,  as  hasn’t  made  a 
rise  in  their  profession,  takes  up  their  quarters 
there  sometimes ;  but  it’s  generally  the  worn- 
out,  starving,  houseless  creeturs  as  roles  them¬ 
selves  up  in  the  dark  corners  o’  them  lone¬ 
some  places — poor  creeturs  as  an’t  up  to  the 
twopenny  rope.” 

Getting  Up  in  the  JV orld.  —  “  I  worn't 
always  a  boots,  sir,”  said  Weller,  with  a  shake 
of  his  head.  “  I  was  a  vagginer’s  boy  once.” 
— “When  was  that?’’  inquired  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick. — “  When  1  was  first  pitched  neck  and 
crop  into  the  world,  to  play  at  leap-frog  with  its 
troubles,”  replied  Sam.  “  I  vas  a  carrier’s  boy 
at  startin’  :  then  a  vagginer’s,  then  a  helper, 
then  a  boots.  Now  I'm  a  gen’lm’n’s  servant. 
I  shall  be  a  gen’l’in’ii  myself  one  of  these 
days,  perhaps,  with  a  pipe  in  my  mouth,  and 
a  summer-house  in  the  back  garden.  Who 
knows  ?  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised,  for  one.” 

An  Amiable  Weakness.  —  “  Besides,” 
continued  Mr.  Weller,  not  noticing  the  inter¬ 
ruption,  “  that's  a  wery  different  thing.  You 
know  what  the  counsel  said,  Sammy,  ns  de¬ 
fended  the  gen’l’m’n  as  beat  his  wife  with 
the  poker,  venever  he  got  jolly.  ‘  And  arter 
all,  my  lord,’  says  he,  ‘  it’s  a  amiable  weak¬ 
ness.’  So  I  says  respectin’  widders,  Sammy, 
and  so  you’ll  say,  ven  you  gets  as  old  as  I 
am.” 

Useful  Hat. — ■“  Ta’nt  a  werry  good  ’un 
to  look  at,”  said  Sam,  “  but  it’s  an  astonish- 
in’  ’un  to  wear ;  and  afore  the  brim  went,  it 
was  a  werry  handsome  tile.  Hows ’ever,  its 
lighter  without  it,  that’s  one  thing,  and  every 
hole  lets  in  some  air,  that’s  another  —  wenti- 
lation  gossamer  I  calls  it.” 

A  Bargain. —  “  Now  with  regard  to  the 
matter  on  which  I,  with  the  concurrence  of 
these  gentlemen,  sent  for  you,”  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. — “  That’s  the  pint,  sir,”  interposed 
Sam  ;  “  out  vith  it,  as  the  father  said  to  the 
child,  ven  he  swallowed  a  farden.”  —  “  We 
want  to  know,  in  the  first  place,”  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  “  whether  you  have  any  reason  to 
be  discontented  with  your  present  situation.’’ 
— ■“  Afore  I  answers  that  ’ere  question, 
gen’l’m’n,”  replied  Mr.  Weller,  "  1  should 
like  to  know  in  the  first  place,  whether  you’re 
a  goin’  to  purwide  me  with  a  better.”  A 
sun-beam  of  benevolence  played  on  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick’s  features  as  he  said,  “  1  have  half  made 
up  my  mind  to  engage  you  myself.” — “  Have 
you  though  ?”  inquired  Sam.  Mr.  Pickwick 
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nodded  in  the  affirmative. — “  Wages  ?”  said 
Sam. — “  Twelve  pounds  a  year,”  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick.  —  “  Clothes  ?”  —  “  Two  suits.” — 
“  Work  ?” — “  To  attend  upon  me  ;  and  to 
travel  about  with  me  and  these  gentlemen 
here.”  —  ‘‘Take  the  bill  down,”  said  Sam, 
emphatically.  “  I’m  let  to  a  single  gentle¬ 
man  and  the  terms  is  agreed  upon.” — “  You 
accept  the  situation  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 
— “  Cert’nly,”  replied  Sam.  “  If  the  clothes 
fits  me  half  as  well  as  the  place,  they’ll  do.” 

Dangerous  Amusement. — “  Go  on  sir;  do 
go  on.  You  had  better  call  us  thieves,  sir  ; 
or,  perhaps,  you  would  like  to  assault  one  of 
us.  Pray  do  it,  sir;  if  you  would,  we  will  not 
make  the  smallest  resistance.  Pray  do  it, 
sir.”  As  Fogg  put  himself  very  temptingly 
within  the  reach  of  Mr.  Pickwick’s  clenched 
fist,  there  is  little  doubt  that  that  gentleman 
would  have  complied  with  his  earnest  en¬ 
treaty,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Sam,  who, 
hearing  the  dispute,  emerged  from  the  office, 
mounted  the  stairs,  and  seized  his  master  by 
the  arm.  “  You  just  come  avay,”  said  Mr. 
Weller.  “  Battledore  and  shuttlecock’s  a 
werry  good  game,  vhen  you  a’u’t  the  shuttle¬ 
cock  and  two  lawyers  the  battledores,  in  vich 
case  it  gets  too  excitin’  to  be  pleasant.  Come 
avay,  sir.  If  you  want  to  ease  your  mind  by 
blowing  up  somebody,  come  out  into  the  court 
and  blow  up  me ;  but  it’s  rather  too  expensive 
work  to  be  carried  on  here.” 


Potato  Beer.  —  M.  Balling,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Prague,  has  succeeded  in  making 
an  excellent  beer  from  potatoes  ;  it  is  the  co¬ 
lour  of  brown  sherry,  very  strong  and  singu¬ 
larly  agreeable. 

Folly. — It  was  a  favourite  saying  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  that  the  wisest  of  our  race 
often  reserve  the  average  stock  of  folly,  to  be 
all  expended  upon  some  one  flagrant  absurdity. 
— Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott. 

Bees.  —  Martin  Doyle,  in  his  admirable 
Hin>'s  to  Small  Farmers ,  states  that  ‘‘  no 
small  holder  who  has  a  garden  should  be 
without  bees  ;  experience  has  taught  us  that 
furze,  broom,  mustard,  beens,  clover,  heath, 
fruit  trees,  &c.,  supply  the  principal  food  of 
those  wonderful  creatures,  who,  with  the  mere 
instinct  of  their  nature  to  direct  them,  afford 
unvarying  examples  of  diligence  and  labour, 
of  irugality  and  order,  not  to  be  found  among 
men  who  have  reason  to  guide,  and  religion 
to  influence  their  ways.  ^60  000  were  paid 
in  the  year  1822  in  England,  for  bees’  wax 
imported  from  America ;  and  probably  three 
times  that  sum  for  the  same  article  from  Hol¬ 
land,  Frauce,  and  Italy.  Now,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  Irish  small  holder  from  supplying 
it  P  The  first  cost  of  a  stock  of  two  is  trifling 


— no  capital  is  required — beans,  buckwheat, 
thyme,  borrage,  sage,  &c.,  sown  in  gardens, 
and  on  farm-fences,  would,  with  the  aid  of 
clover,  natural  or  artificial,  amply  supply 
them.”  “  Small  holders  are  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  this  matter,  because  neither  capi¬ 
tal,  nor  labour,  nor  much  skill,  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  money  by  bees.” — Irish  Par¬ 
tner's  Magazine. 

Change. — A  lady  who  was  very  modest  and 
submissive  before  marriage,  was  observed  by 
a  friend  to  use  her  tongue  pretty  freely  after 
— “  There  was  a  time  when  I  almost  imagined 
she  had  none.” — Yes,”  said  the  husband  with 
a  sigh,  “  but  its  very  long  since.” 

A  man  with  knowledge,  but  without  energy, 
is  a  house  furnished  but  not  inhabited ;  a 
man  with  energy,  but  no  knowledge,  a  house 
dwelt  in,  but  unfurnished. 

If  you  want  to  understand  a  subject,  hear 
a  man  speak  of  it,  whose  business  it  is.  If 
you  want  to  understand  the  man,  hear  him 
speak  of  something  else. — Blackwood's  Ma¬ 
gazine. 

Axioms  in  Farming. — The  first  rule  a  far¬ 
mer  should  lay  down  is,  not  to  take  two  suc¬ 
cessive  crops  of  corn  from  the  same  ground  if 
he  can  possibly  avoid  it— certainly  never  three. 
His  second,  to  substitute  one  or  other  of  the 
meliorating  crops,  and  to  sow  peas,  beans, 
vetches,  buckwheat,  turnips,  cabbage,  pota¬ 
toes,  or  maDgel  wurtzel,  between  every  crop 
of  corn.  His  third,  never  to  sow  on  dirty 
land  ;  and  (though  last  not  least)  his  fourth, 
to  be  vigilant,  honest,  and  industrious.  If 
farmers  would  observe  these  rules,  and  carry 
the  operations  falling  under  them  into  zealous 
execution,  they  would  be  astonished  at  the  in¬ 
crease  of  straw  and  grain  ;  at  the  increased 
and  improved  stock  they  would  be  enabled  to 
support ;  and  at  the  immense  increase  of  their 
middens.  These  are  the  principal  things  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  observed  by  every  good  farmer. 
— Lloyd's  Treatise  on  Agriculture. 
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(From  the  Gloucestershire  Chronicle,  August  19, 1837.) 

“  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Mirror  ?  What  perio¬ 
dical  has  been  more  extensively  popular  ? — popular  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  The  work  does  not  flag 
in  its  mature  age,  but  really  improves.  Where  will 
you  find  such  a  mass  of  readable  and  useful,  aud  we 
may  add,  scarce  antiquarian  and  topographical  in¬ 
formation  as  in  its  pages?  We  have  been  much 
pleased,  by  the  way,  with  a  letter  in  the  present  vo¬ 
lume,  from  an  excellent  clergyman  in  Dorset,  Dr. 
Rudge,  with  a  descriptive  and  historical  account  of 
his  church  and  parsonage — Hawkchurch  Rectory— 
the  latter  a  perfect  study  of  its  kind  ” 


LONDON:  Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 
143,  Strand ,  ( near  So  merset  House)  ;  and  sold  by 
all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen  ~Agent  in  PARIS, 
G.  IV .  M.  REYNOLDS,  French,  English,  and  Ame¬ 
rican  Library,  55,  Rue  Neuve,  St.  Augustin.  —  In 
FRANC  FORT,  CHARLES  JUG  EL. 
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NEW-YORK. 


THE  EXCHANGE. 


Leaving,  for  a  time,  the  curiosities  and  living 
wonders  of  our  own  land,  let  us  cross  the  wide 
Atlantic,  and  glance  at  a  few  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  commercial  importance  of  New 
York,  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States.* 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  approach  the 
city  without  being  impressed  with  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  its  situation,  we  trust  to  the  reader’s 
memory  for  the  recollection  of  its  beauties, 
and  pass  at  ouce  to  the  site  of  the  Exchange, 
near  the  principal  scenes  of  business,  fashion, 
and  pleasure,  in  Wall-street,  where  are  nearly 
all  the  banks.  The  history  and  details  of  the 
Building  are  briefly  as  follow 

In  the  year  1752,  an  Exchange  was  built 
on  the  lower  end  of  Wall-street,  on  the  west 
side,  at  or  near  the  intersection  of  Pearl- 

•  We  need  not,  however,  move  from  our  own  fire¬ 
side  for  this  gratification,  and  that  from  a  very  eco¬ 
nomical  source,  namely,  a  Series  of  Views  in  the  City 
of  New  York  and  its  Environs,  now  iu  course  of 
publication  by  Messrs.  Peabody,  of  the  Broadway, 
in  the  popular  form  of  Jones’s  Loudon  iu  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  published  a  few  years  since. 
The  Engravings  are  full  of  characteristic  spirit ;  aud 
the  descriptive  letter  press,  by  Theodore  S.  Fay,  eo- 
editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  is  relieved  by  pictu¬ 
resque  and  even  poetical  vigour,  rarely  to  be  mot 
with  in  metropolitan  guide-books. 

Voi,.  xxx. 


street.  The  expenses  were  principally  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  private  subscription  of  John 
Watts  and  other  merchants.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  granted  one  hundred  pounds  towards 
the  same.  In  April,  1784,  this  edifice  was 
turned  into  a  market-place  ;  and  in  March, 
1799)  it  was  ordered  to  be  taken  down. 
The  merchants  were  accustomed  to  congre¬ 
gate  in  a  large  room  in  the  Tontine  Coffee¬ 
house,  also  in  Wall-street,  until  1827.  This 
Tontine  Coffee-house  was  also  erected  by 
merchants.  It  was  commenced  in  1792, 
upon  a  spot  formerly  occupied  by  a  Coffee¬ 
house,  opened  by  a  Mr.  Smith  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  much  frequented  by 
the  British  officers. 

The  present  building  was  commenced  in 
April,  1825,  and  completed  in  May,  1827. 
The  front  on  Wall-street  is  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  feet,  and  the  depth  running 
through  to  Garden,  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  main  body  of  the  building  is  two  stories 
high,  exclusive  of  the  basement  and  an  aitic 
story  on  Wall-street.  Two-thirds  of  the 
south-east  portion  of  the  basement  story  is 
occupied  with  the  Post  Office.  Tfie  front 
consists  of  pure,  white  marble,  from  West¬ 
chester  countv,  eighteen  miles  north-east 
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from  the  city.  The  principal  entrance  from 
"Wall-street  is  by  a  flight  of  nine  marble 
steps.  The  portico  of  the  building  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  four  Ionic  columns,  each  com¬ 
posed  of  a  single  block  of  marble,  and 
weighing  eighteen  tons.  They  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  an  entablature,  on  which  rest 
the  attic  story  and  the  cupola.  The  colon¬ 
nade  extending  across  the  front  of  the  vesti¬ 
bule  is  copied  from  the  temple  of  Illyssus. 
A  winding  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  saloons 
of  the  second  and  attic  stories.  Rising  from 
the  floor  of  the  first  are  two  windows,  that 
open  into  and  command  a  view  of  the  area 
below,  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  last 
engraving.  From  the  attic  story,  a  grated 
door  leads  to  the  telegraphic  room  in  the 
cupola,  where  signals  are  made  and  re¬ 
turned  from  the  telegraph  at  the  Narrows, 
seven  miles  and  a  half  distant  south-west. 
The  height  of  the  cupola  above  the  attic 
story  is  sixty  feet,  and  sixty  feet  above  the 
pavement  below. 

The  dome  commands  an  extensive  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  city,  harbour,  the  Hudson  and 
East  rivers,  and  the  surrounding  country  to 
a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  north  and 
west.  This  position,  as  well  as  the  cupola 
of  the  City  Hall  and  several  steeples,  afford 
a  fine  panoramic  view  of  the  city.  The 
room  displayed  in  the  engraving,  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  is  eighty-five 
feet  long,  fifty-five  wide,  and  forty-five  high. 
The  architect,  Mr.  M.  E.  Thompson,  has 
been  greatly  praised  for  his  taste  and  skill  in 
constructing  it.  The  stock  is  owned  in 
twenty-ihree  hundred  shares,  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  each. 

The  spacious  apartment  in  the  Engraving, 
from  the  hours  of  one  to  three  p.m.,  pre¬ 
sents  an  interesting  sight  to  the  stranger. 
Its  ample  floor  is  thronged  with  a  crowd, 
whose  low  tones  are  blended  into  a  subdued 
hum  like  the  murmur  of  bees.  Upon  this 
spot  often  originate  important  commercial 
enterprizes,  who^e  results  are  felt  in  distant 
parts  of  the  nation,  and  indeed  the  world. 
Here  foreigners  and  natives  meet  to  make 
bargains  and  exchange  news,  and  fortunes 
are  built  up  and  dissipated  in  a  moment. 

As  the  reader  views  this  temple  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  other  important  edifices  in  its  vi¬ 
cinity,  it  must  be  interesting  to  learn  that  not 
two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since 
the  site  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  an  island 
in  solitude  almost  as  deep  as  that  of  the  pri¬ 
meval  ages,  when,  in  the  year  1609,  it  was 
approached  by  the  renowned  Captain  Hen¬ 
drick  Hudson  “  His  vessel,"’  says  Mr.  Fay, 
“  having  sailed  through  the  Narrows,  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  broad  Bay — breaking  in  upon 
the  wide  loneliness  of  nature,  and  heralding 
a  mighty  people  into  the  recesses  of  a  new 
world.  The  shores  were  covered  with  forests; 
grape-vines  wreathed  among  the  branches  of 


the  aged  trees :  the  song  of  innumerable  birds 
came  from  the  land,  and  along  the  wave  glided 
the  rapid  Indian  canoe.  *  *  The  waves 

dashed  over  a  broken  and  rocky  beach  which 
was  indented  with  deep  inlets,  while  the 
interior  was  covered  with  swamps,  hills,  ponds, 
and  thick  forests.  What  emotions  would  rise 
in  the  bosom  of  the  worthy  navigator,  could 
he  revisit  the  scene  of  his  early  adventure  !” 


THE  THAMES  TUNNEL— VI. 

In  resuming  our  notices  of  this  already  cele¬ 
brated  enterprise,  from  page  119,  the  time 
will  be,  as  Hamlet  says,  “  out  of  joint.” 
We  regret  the  cause  of  this  irregularity,  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  is  no  less  than  another  irruption  of 
the  river,  which  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
the  23rd  ult.  From  a  communication  made 
by  Mr.  Charlier,  the  assiduous  and  intelligent 
clerk  of  the  Company,  we  learn  that — “  At  a 
little  before  twelve  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  water  was  found  to  increase  considerably; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  quan¬ 
tity  had  somewhat  diminished,  although  it 
still  slowly  gained  upon  the  pumps ;  and,  as 
the  tide  rose,  it  was  found  quite  impossible  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increased  influx  of  water. 

“  At  five  o’clock,  finding  it  was  quite  use¬ 
less  to  proceed  in  the  attempts  to  check  the 
steady  increase  of  the  water,  which  had  then 
risen  to  ten  feet,  the  attention  of  the  engineers 
and  the  workmen  was  turned  to  securing  all 
parts  of  the  shield,  which  operation  was  care¬ 
fully  and  deliberately  done. 

“  Soundings  were  immediately  taken  by  the 
engineers,  and  the  displacement  of  ground 
having  been  ascertained  to  be  of  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  steps  were  taken  forthwith  to  stop  the 
aperture  from  above,  as  on  former  occasions, 
in  order  to  resume  the  pumping  as  soon  as 
possible.” 

From  a  column  of  information  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  by  one  who 
has  visited  the  Tunnel  since  the  irruption,  we 
gather  that  the  aperture  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  by  which  the  water  has  forced  its  waj 
into  the  Tunnel  is  comparatively  small  to  tha' 
in  former  irruptions. 

“  In  anticipation  of  the  event  (the  ground 
through  which  the  shield  had  been  advanced 
for  some  days  ind  icat i  ng  a  great  want  of  density 
in  the  soil),  ample  preparations  had  been 
made  immediately  to  commence  forming  a  fic¬ 
titious  bottom  to  the  river  over  the  workings  ; 
and  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  the  workmen  were  throwing  bags 
of  clay  into  the  river  for  the  purpose  stated. 
The  greatest  activity  was  displayed  by  the 
men.  who  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  skill 
of  Mr.  Brunei,  not  only  while  working  above 
but  under  the  waters  of  the  Thames.” 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  diving-bell  not 
having  been  received  at  the  Tunnel  works, 
Mr.  Lacy,  who  has  taken  a  warm  interest  in 
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the  subject,  dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
but,  owing  to  tbe  disturbed  state  of  the  water, 
he  could  see  little,  except  that  the  bags  of 
clay  thrown  overboard  were  safely  lodged  in 
the  right  spot.  The  bed  of  the  river  after  it 
has  been  thus  increased,  will  be  allowed  to 
settle  for  some  davs,  after  tbe  leak  has  been 
stopped,  before  tbe  water  now  in  the  Tunnel 
will  be  pumped  out.  Mr.  Brunei  is  preparing 
a  report  of  the  whole  circumstances  attending 
this  accident.  It  is  generally  believed  that  a 
shaft  must  be  commenced  on  the  Middlesex 
shore  before  the  works  can  progress  with  any 
vapidity,  as  the  waters  arising  from  the  land 
springs  have  of  late  much  increased,  added  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  proper  ventilation. 
The  want  of  the  latter  has,  in  Tact,  produced 
several  explosions  of  foul  air,  but  not  one  of 
the  miners  has  been  yet  injured  by  this  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Looking  from  off  the  barge 
in  which  the  men  were  at  work  throwing 
clay- bags  into  the  river,  the  shore  at  low- 
water  mark  on  the  Middlesex  side  appeared 
but  a  very  short  distance,  encouraging  the 
engineer  and  all  those  engaged  in  the  work 
to  renew  their  exertions;  as  the  completion  of 
the  Tunnel,  if  advanced  but  a  few  yards  more 
would.  Mr.  Brunei  states,  be  beyond  the  pos¬ 
sible  chance  of  failure. 

Not  the  slightest  breach  is  apparent  in  the 
masonry  of  the  Tunnel.  The  influx  of  water 
has  occurred  through  the  upper  story  and  in 
the  eastern  corner  of  the  shield,  in  the  com¬ 
partments,  Nos.  1  1  and  12,  without,  however, 
injuring  or  displacing  any  portion  of  that 
effective  apparatus,  composed  as  it  is  of  four 
thousand  pieces. 

“  The  work  has  already  proceeded  750  ft., 
iOO  ft.  beyond  the  middle  point  of  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  150  ft.  beyond  the  place  where 
the  last  breach  occurred.  The  chasm  made 
by  the  rush  of  water  on  that  occasion  was 
found  to  have  disturbed  the  bed  of  the  river 
so  considerably  that  the  workmen,  in  pursuing 
their  subsequent  excavations,  drove  through 
twenty-five  feet  of  their  own  bags  of  clay,  &c. 
before  they  came  to  the  undisturbed  strata 
again.  The  shield  has  since  then  been  ad¬ 
vanced  without  any  serious  impediment  to  its 
present  position  through  a  space  of  125  ft.  of 
solid  ‘  river-bottom.’  The  horizontal  suction- 
pipe  now  in  full  operation  extends  to  a  length 
(750  ft.)  exceeding  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
existence. 

“  The  immediate  cause  of  the  present 
breach  is  supposed  to  be  the  high  tide  (25  ft.) 
which  on  Wednesday  prevailed  in  the  river, 
impelled  and  backed  up  by  an  easterly  wind, 
causing  a  more  than  ordinary  pressure  on  the 
quicksand  at  which  the  shield  had  arrived. 
About  ninety  men  were  at  work  in  the  Tun¬ 
nel  at  the  time  (Wednesday  at  noon),  but 
the  water  entered  so  gradually  —  ‘  so  beauti¬ 
fully,’  as  they  expressed  it — and  the  shield 
stood  so  steadfastly  that  nobody  appeared 
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to  feel  the  slightest  alarm,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  the  workmen  were  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  make  a  timely  retreat,  so  com¬ 
plete  was  their  confidence  in  the  mechanical 
arrangements  against  any  sudden  danger. 
Not  a  brick  has  fallen  out,  either  near  to  or 
distant  from  the  shield.  Indeed,  every  care 
has  from  the  very  first  been  taken  to  obtain 
superior  materials,  and  we  understand  that 
the  *  picked  stock  bricks’  selected  for  the 
building  are  tried,  and  picked,  and  re-picked 
as  carefully  as  a  wine-merchant  does  his  bot¬ 
tles.  The  Roman  cement  used  is  Parker’s 
obtained  from  tbe  Isle  of  Sheppy  ;  and  it  is 
confidently  stated  that  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  not  a  joint  in  tbe  work  has  given  way, 
notwithstanding  tbe  severe  soakage  it  under¬ 
went  after  the  great  breach  admitted  the 
river,  and  stopped  the  progress  of  the  work 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  One  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  constructing  works  of  masonry  in 
such  a  soil  as  the  river-bottom  affords,  may  be 
imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  foundations 
of  New  London  Bridge  have  subsided  eleven 
inches  since  its  erection  in  1831. 

“  The  hoy  which  always  lies  moored  over 
the  Tunnel,  to  enable  the  engineers  to  take 
soundings,  &c.,  did  good  service  on  Wednes¬ 
day  night  by  depositing  sixty  tons  of  clay, 
(kept  ready  in  bags,)  on  the  spot  of  the  river 
bed,  under  which  the  strata  had  given  way. 
This  work  of  reparation  commenced  at  two 
o’clock  a.m.  (YYednesdayr  morning),  when 
the  river  had  fallen  to  eight  feet,  (the  usual 
low  water  over  the  Tunnel)  ;  and  Mr.  Bru¬ 
nei  calculated  that  the  water  might  be 
cleared  out  in  a  week,  so  as  to  resume 
the  interior  operations. 

No  fears  are  entertained  of  the  strength 
of  the  Tunnel  failing.  Besides,  there  is 
much  less  risk  from  pressure  of  the  tide,  or 
of  the  superincumbent  river  bottom,  now 
than  before  the  admission  of  the  water,  for 
that  has  equalized  the  pressure  within  and 
without.”  Among  other  details  of  the  irrup¬ 
tion,  we  find  the  following  instance  of  coura¬ 
geous  enterprise  : — 

“  When  the  water  had  advanced  nearly  to 
the  top,  (for  it  still  came  in  so  gradually  that 
no  rush  was  apprehended),  two  of  the  as¬ 
sistant  engineers  and  four  men  got  into  a 
boat,  and  having  first  fastened  a  rope  to  it, 
agreed  that  on  a  given  signal  being  sounded, 
it  should  be  drawn  back,  they  paddled  them¬ 
selves  down  the  surface  of  the  water,  with 
the  intention  of  examining  the  faces  of  the 
earth,  to  discover  the  full  extent  of  the  mis¬ 
chief. 

“  In  this  perilous  situation  they  continued 
until  the  boat  had  got  to  as  great  a  distance 
as  the  rope  would  allow  it  to  go,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  put  back  to  splice  a 
piece  to  the  rope.  The  shortness  of  this 
rope  was  a  most  providential  circumstance, 
and  to  it  the  six  persons  no  doubt  owe  the 
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preservation  of  their  lives  ;  for  while  they 
were  splicing  the  rope  they  heard  a  rumbling 
noise,  and  found  that  the  lights  were  be¬ 
coming  extinguished.  This  latter  was  too 
significant  a  hint  to  be  mistaken,  and  all 
hastened  up  the  stairs,  although  nothing 
like  disorder  at  any  time  prevailed.  As  they 
were  ascending,  a  rush  of  air  was  heard  and 
felt,  and  the  water  was  at  their  heels  in  an 
instant:  indeed,  as  one  of  the  assistant- 
engineers,  who  coolly  let  all  ascend  before 
him,  ran  up  the  last  three  steps,  the  water 
rose  several  inches  above  his  knees. 


THE  KING  PORK-BUTCHER. 

( From  the  French .) 

Every  man  has  his  whim,  monarchs  and 
emperors  as  well  as  simple  citizens.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  amuses  himself  in  manu¬ 
facturing  excellent  sealing-wax';  Louis  XVI. 
was  a  locksmith  ;  I  have  known  an  archbishop 
who  was  a  turner.  As  there  would  be  no  end 
to  the  relation  of  these  odd  whims,  I  would 
rather  at  once  come  to  my  royal  pork-butcher. 
This  king  could  vie  in  point  of  talent  with 
Vero  or  Dodat,  and  with  both  together  too. 
Here  is  the  story  : — 

Charles  IV.,  the  last  king  but  one  of  the 
Spains  and  the  Indies,  had  a  brother.  (The 
Kings  of  Spain  are  Kings  of  the  Indies,  as 
the  King  of  Sardinia  is  sovereign  of  Cyprus, 
and  as  the  prince  of  Monaco  is  King  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.)  This  brother  was  Don  Antonio, 
who  had  a  transcendant  talent  in  the  art 
of  making  sausages.  He  carried  this  skill 
to  such  a  degree  of  superiority,  that  Charles 
IV.  was  jealous,  and  begged  of  him  a 
few  lessons.  A  pavilion  was  accordingly 
erected  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  park  of 
Aranjuez,  furnished  with  all  the  utensils 
necessary  for  the  chopping  and  boiling  of 
meat,  for  the  preparation  of  the  entrails,  and 
the  making  of  the  sausages,  which  latter 
were  to  grace  the  royal  table. 

In  this  retreat  did  Charles  IV.,  dressed  in 
the  fashion  of  a  turnspit,  strive,  by  his  assi¬ 
duity,  to  deserve  the  praises  of  his  brother, 
and  the  approbation  of  the  amateurs  of  sau¬ 
sages.  He  chose  the  ingredients,  apportion¬ 
ed  their  respective  quantities,  and  mixed 
them  with  the  seriousness  of  a  Newton  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  solution  of  a  problem.  The 
work  being  accomplished,  he  offered  the  first- 
fruits  to  the  enlightened  and  unsophisticated 
digestion  of  his  brother.  This  latter  opined, 
and  according  to  his  opinion,  the  sausage  was 
declared  rvorthy  or  unworthy  of  appearing 
before  the  public.  It  was  necessary  to  submit 
to  many  trials,  and  a  tedious  and  frequent 
manipulation  before  perfection  could  be  at¬ 
tained,  so  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  subtlest 
and  most  experienced  palates  among  the 


courtiers.  The  mouth  of  a  great  lord  is,  like 
his  sensibility,  easily  provoked  :  Charles  IV. 
worked  as  if  he  felt  that  truth. 

At  all  events,  the  first  time  the  royal  sau¬ 
sage  made  its  appearance,  spitting  and  per¬ 
fumed,  it  was  greeted  by  a  shower  of  compli¬ 
ments,  a  burst  of  bravos!  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  gravity  of  etiquette  was  totally 
forgotten.  A  wag  whispered  in  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  ear,  that  if  ever  Charles  IV.  was  ca¬ 
nonized,  he  ought  to  be  the  patron  of  cooks. 
From  that  time,  there  were  few  meals  at 
which  some  of  the  sausages  manufactured  in 
the  pavilion  were  not  served,  and  they  soon 
became  mets  a- la-mode. 

One  day,  the  King,  in  a  fit  of  humour, 
spoke  ill  of  his  sausages  ;  the  guests  looked 
at  each  other  confounded,  and  begged  the 
King’s  pardon,  saying  that  they  did  not 
coincide  in  his  Majesty’s  opinion.  The  King 
insisting,  it  was  concluded  he  had  his  reason. 
And,  indeed,  a  young  duke,  just  arrived  from 
the  country,  and  newly  admitted  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  a  guest  at  his  Majesty’s  table, 
not  being  aware  of  the  culinary  talents  of  his 
august  Amphytrion,  thought  the  opportunity 
an  excellent  one  to  pay  his  court,  seized  it, 
and  without  taking  time  to  swallow  his  last 
mouthful,  said,  “  I  venture  to  be  of  your 
Majesty’s  opinion.” — “  What  would  you  do 
to  the  culprit  ?”  replied  the  king. — I  would 
expel  him.” — u  So  be  it,”  said  the  King, 
leaving  his  seat  and  retiring.  The  guests  in¬ 
stantly  rose,  biting  their  lips,  except  the  young 
duke,  who  stupified  and  riveted  to  his  seat, 
looked  as  if  he  were  endeavouring  to  account 
for  this  strange  event.  During  this  time, 
the  King  had  disappeared.  He  soon  returned, 
however,  wearing  a  white  jacket,  a  cotton 
cap  on  his  head,  and  a  long  knife  dangling 
by  his  side  ;  and  presenting  himself  to  the 
duke,  who  was  very  much  like  a  man  in  a 
state  of  somnambulism,  “  Monsieur  le  due,” 
said  he,  “  you,  who  are  so  lenient,  will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  beg  his  Majesty’s  par¬ 
don  for  me  ?”  The  duke  recoiled,  and  nearly 
fell  backwards  :  “  Sire,’’  cried  he,  falling  on 
his  knees  before  the  King,  “  Sire,  forgive 
me.”  Charles  IV.,  who  was  naturally  good- 
natured,  laughed  heartily  at  the  mystification 
and  fright  of  the  poor  duke,  and  far  from 
reproaching  him,  begged  him  to  rise,  and, 
for  all  punishment,  imposed  on  him  the 
condition  that  he  should  sometimes  visit  him 
in  his  cuisine.  The  duke  took  good  care  to 
be  punctual,  and  it  was  soon  made  known 
that  he  assisted  the  king  in  the  quality  of 
kitchen  factotum. 

This  whim  of  Charles  IV.  shortly  dege¬ 
nerated  into  a  monomania :  state  affairs  were 
forgotten  by  him ;  the  queen  governed  Spain, 
and  took  counsel  from  her  favourites.  The 
king  thenceforth  knew  no  cabinet  but  the 
pavilion,  no  ministers  but  the  young  duke 
and  a  few  subaltern  turnspits,  who,  in  this 
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position,  saw  the  beginning  of  a  brilliant 
fortune.  Recourse  was  already  had  to  various 
expedients  to  draw  Charles  from  this  kind  of 
degradation,  excusable  so  long  as  it  appeared 
but  a  whim,  but  ridiculous  and  dishonourable 
when  it  became  settled  into  a  habit.  The 
queen  herself,  who  turned  to  her  advan¬ 
tage  the  nullity  of  her  husband,  besought 
him  to  renounce  this  shameful  predilection, 
or  at  least  only  to  devote  a  few  stated  hours 
in  the  course  of  the  day  to  state  business ; 
but  the  king  was  deaf  to  all  these  remon¬ 
strances. 

Besides,  the  moment  had  been  ill  chosen  ; 
Charles  persisted  that  he  had  not  yet  attained 
that  degree  of  perfection,  that  finish,  that 
delicacy,  which  characterized  Don  Antonio’s 
sausages. 

Whilst  political  reasoning  was  wasted  on 
the  obstinacy  of  the  monarch,  an  unexpected 
event  effected  the  triumph  over,  and  worked 
the  cure  of,  Charles  IV. 

An  Englishwoman,  Lady  B - ,  had  come 

to  Madrid,  and  having  heard  of  the  favourite 
occupation  of  the  king,  was  seized  with  an 
uncontrolable  fit  of  curiosity.  She  firmly 
determined  to  see  the  king  at  work,  with  his 
white  apron,  and  ihe  carving  knife  in  his 
hand.  It  was  a  regular  diplomatic  intrigue 
to  put  her  project  into  execution.  The  En¬ 
glish  ambassador  was  persuaded  to  introduce 
her  into  the  garden ;  she  managed  to  get  as 
far  as  the  windows  of  the  pavilion,  and  was 
able  for  a  few  moments  to  witness  the  king 
in  the  act  of  making  sausages.  But  the 
royal  pork-butcher  had  espied  her ;  he  ran 
direct  towards  her,  and  to  punish  her  for  her 
indiscretion,  he  set  about  kissing  and  embra¬ 
cing  her,  his  hands  being  besmeared  with 
blood.  The  lady’s  dress  was,  of  course, 
completely  spoiled ;  but,  then,  her  curiosity 
was  a  crime. 

From  that  moment  Charles  IV.,  ashamed, 
no  doubt,  of  having  been  surprised  in  this 
degrading  occupation,  gave  up  pork-butchery, 
and  left  the  supremacy  of  the  sausage  to  his 
well-beloved  brother,  Don  Antonio. 

What  a  strange  spectacle  would  it  not 
have  been,  if,  during  his  captivity  by  Napo¬ 
leon,  Charles  IV.  had  opened  in  France  a 
pork-butcher’s  shop  !  Thanks  for  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Escurial,  he 
might  have  done  so.  H.  M. 


DELIGHT'S  OF  A  GARDEN. 

[We  have  been  much  gratified  with  the 
following  very  sensible  observations  upon  what 
may  be  called  “  the  objects,  pleasures,  and 
advantages”  of  amateur  gardening :  they 
surely  must  carry  conviction  to  the  veriest  in¬ 
dweller  of  our  brick-and-mortar  metropolis, 
and  commend  to  him  a  garden  as  the  “  pur¬ 


est  of  all  human  pleasures.”  The  writer  of 
these  remarks  is  Mr.  Loudon,  the  encyclopae¬ 
dist,  whose  numerous  works  are  justly  prized 
for  their  characteristics  of  labour  and  excel¬ 
lence.] 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  to  be 
derived  from  performing  the  different  opera¬ 
tions  of  gardening,  independently  altogether 
of  the  health  resulting  from  this  kind  of  ex¬ 
ercise. 

To  dig,  to  hoe,  and  to  rake,  are  not  opera¬ 
tions  requiring  much  skill ;  and  the  amateur 
gardener  will,  perhaps,  chiefly  value  them  for 
their  use  in  preparing  for  crops,  or  in  encou¬ 
raging  the  growth  of  crops  already  coming  for¬ 
ward  :  but  the  operations  of  pruning  and  train¬ 
ing  trees,  when  well  performed,  are  not  only  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  operator  at  the  time,  but  the 
plants  so  pruned  or  trained  afford  him  pleasure 
every  time  he  sees  them  afterwards  through¬ 
out  the  season  till  theperiod  returns  when  they 
must  be  again  pruned  and  trained.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  striking  plants  from  cuttings  is  perform¬ 
ed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  plants ;  and  may  truly  be  called  one  of 
intense  interest,  both  in  its  performance  and 
in  the  expectation  of  its  results.  By  the  great 
majority  of  amateur  gardeners,  cuttings  are 
made  and  planted  at  random ;  and  their 
failure  or  success  is,  in  consequence,  a  matter 
of  chance  :  but  a  very  little  scientific  light 
thrown  on  the  subject  leads  to  rules  for  ope¬ 
rating,  which  will  turn  chance  into  certainty 
in  almost  every  case  that  can  occur  to  ordinary 
practitioners  ;  and,  consequently,  will  greatly 
enhance  the  pleasure  of  performing  the  ope¬ 
ration,  from  the  consciousness  that  the  labour 
bestowed  will  not  be  thrown  away.  We  need 
not  here  refer  to  the  operations  of  grafting, 
layering,  or  sowing  seeds ;  nor  need  we  men¬ 
tion  innumerable  other  operations  which  re¬ 
quire  to  be  performed  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  even  in  the  very  smallest  garden  ;  but 
we  must  be  allowed  to  notice  the  watering  of 
plants,  which  all  persons  can  enjoy  from 
the  earliest  infancy  upwards.  W"hat  pleasure 
have  not  children  in  applying  their  little 
green  watering-pans  to  plants  in  pots,  or 
pouring  water  in  at  the  roots  of  favourite 
flowers  in  borders  ?  And  what  can  be  more 
rational  than  the  satisfaction  which  the  grown 
up  amateur,  or  master  of  the  house,  enjoys, 
when  he  returns  from  the  city  to  his  garden 
in  the  summer  evenings,  and  applies  the  sy¬ 
ringe  to  his  wall  trees,  with  refreshing  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  himself  and  the  plants,  and  to  the 
delight  of  his  children,  who  may  be  watching 
his  operations  P  What  can  be  more  refresh¬ 
ing  than,  in  a  warm  summer’s  evening,  to 
hear,  while  sitting  in  a  cool  parlour,  with  the 
windows  open,  or  in  a  summer-house,  the 
showering  of  water  by  the  syringe  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  vines  or  fig  trees  trained  under 
the  adjoining  veranda,  or  upon  the  orange 
trees  and  camellias,  or  other  exotic  shrubs,. 
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planted  in  the  conservatory  connected  with  it  P 
What  more  delightful  than  to  see  the  master 
or  the  mistress  of  a  small  garden  or  pleasure- 
ground,  with  all  the  boys  and  girls,  the  maids, 
and,  in  short,  all  the  strength  of  the  house, 
carrying  pots  and  pails  of  water  to  different 
parts  of  the  garden  ;  and  to  see  the  refresh¬ 
ment  produced  to  the  soil  and  plants  by  the 
application  of  the  watering -pan  and  the 
syringe  ?  *  *  *  * 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  sources  of 
enjoyment  resulting  from  the  possession  of  a 
garden  is,  the  endless  variety  which  it  pro¬ 
duces,  either  by  the  perpetual  progress  of  ve¬ 
getation  which  is  going  forward  in  it  to  ma¬ 
turity,  dormancy,  or  decay,  or  by  the  almost 
innumerable  kinds  of  plants  which  may  be 
raised  in  even  the  smallest  garden.  Even  the 
same  trees,  grown  in  the  same  garden,  are 
undergoing  perpetual  changes  throughout  the 
year;  and  trees  change,  also,  in  every  succeed¬ 
ing  year,  relatively  to  that  which  is  past ;  be¬ 
cause  they  become  larger  and  larger  as  they 
advance  in  age,  and  acquire  more  of  their 
characteristic  and  mature  forms.  The  num¬ 
ber  ot  plants,  and  especially  of  trees,  which 
can  be  cultivated  in  a  suburban  garden  at  one 
time  is  necessarily  circumscribed  ;  but,  if  a 
suburban  amateur  choose  to  limit  the  period 
during  which  he  cultivated  each  tree  or  plant 
to  the  time  of  its  flowering  with  him  for  the 
first  time,  he  might,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  more  or  less  in  number  according  to  the 
size  of  his  garden,  have  had  growing  in  it  all 
the  plants  in  cultivation  in  the  open  air  in 
Britain,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
larger  of  the  forest  trees  ;  and  even  these  he 
might  also  have  flowered,  by  making  use  of 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  or  layers,  or  of 
miniature  trees,  made  by  ringing  and  rooting 
the  branches  of  old  trees  in  the  Chinese 
manner.  Independently,  however,  of  the  va¬ 
riety  and  change  resulting  from  the  plants 
cultivated,  every  month  throughout  the  year 
has  its  particular  operations  and  its  products: 
nay,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that 
during  six  months  of  the  year  a  change  takes 
place,  and  is  perceptible,  in  the  plants  of  a 
garden,  every  day;  and  every  day  has,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  its  operations  and  its  products. 
Even  in  winter,  there  is  still  something  to  do  in 
every  garden,  however  small  may  be  its  extent : 
the  v/alks  require  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  some 
plants  must  be  protected  by  litter  or  matting; 
and  if  there  should  be  no  trees  to  prune,  no 
ground  to  dig,  no  manure  to  collect  or  to  bar- 
row  out,  no  dung  to  turn  and  prepare  for  hot¬ 
beds,  there  is,  at  all  events,  the  preparation 
of  names  or  numbers  for  plants  ;  the  cutting 
and  painting  of  rods  to  tie  them  to ;  the 
sorting  of  seeds;  the  making  of  baskets;  and 
the  search  after  information  on  the  subject  of 
plants  and  their  culture,  in  books. 

But  imagine  that  to  the  suburban  garden 
there  is  added  a  small  green-house,  or  a  flued 


pit !  What  a  source  of  amusement  and  in¬ 
terest  does  not  either  of  these  garden  structures 
hold  out  to  the  amateur  gardener,  during  the 
winter  and  spring !  Exactly  in  proportion 
as,  in  autumn,  the  out-door  operations  become 
fewer,  the  in-door  operations  of  the  green¬ 
house  or  pit  become  more  numerous;  and,  in 
midwinter,  the  citizen  amateur,  if  he  is  de¬ 
tained  in  his  shop  or  in  his  counting-house 
till  after  sunset,  will  be  under  the  necessity  of 
shifting,  cleaning,  and  watering  his  plants, 
and  otherwise  operating  with  them  (as  some 
of  our  friends  are  obliged  to  do),  by  candle¬ 
light.  A  green-house,  from  the  quantity  of 
glass  that  it  requires,  is,  for  some  suburban 
residences,  too  costly  to  erect :  but  much  of 
the  produce  oi  the  green  -  house  may  be  pro¬ 
cured,  at  half  the  expense,  by  the  use  of  a  pit, 
which  requires  no  other  glass  than  the  sashes 
which  form  its  roof.  The  amusement  and  the 
products  which  such  a  pit,  in  the  hands  of  an 
ingenious  amateur,  is  calculated  to  afford,  are 
almost  without  end.  Small  salading  may  be 
produced  in  it  throughout  the  whole  winter. 
Chicory  roots  (though  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  common  cellar)  may  be  made  to 
throw  out  their  blanched  leaves,  which  form 
the  most  delightful  of  all  winter  salads,  at 
least  to  our  taste ;  tart  rhubarb  or  sea-kale 
may  be  forced  in  pots  ;  as  may  parsley,  mint, 
and  other  herbs.  Bulbs  may  be  forced  ;  and 
a  bloom  of  China  roses  may  be  kept  up 
throughout  the  winter.  But,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  use  to  which  such  a  pit  can 
be  applied,  in  a  small  suburban  garden,  is  to 
preserve  throughout  the  winter,  and  to  bring 
forward  in  spring,  pelargoniums,  fuchsias, 
salvias,  calceolarias,  verbenas,  and  other  fine 
exotic  flowers,  and  also  half-hardy  and  tender 
annuals,  for  turning  out  into  the  flower-garden 
or  into  the  miscellaneous  border,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  summer.  We  are,  however,  going 
too  much  into  detail;  we  shall,  therefore,  only 
further  allude  to  the  enjoyment  which  can  be 
had  in  every  suburban  house,  and  even  town- 
house,  without  the  aid  of  a  green-house  or  a 
pit,  by  keeping  plants  throughout  the  winter 
in  a  garret  (always  the  warmest,  and,  when 
furnished  with  windows,  much  the  lightest 
part  of  a  house),  immediately  under  a  skylight, 
or  other  widow  ;  or  by  keeping  them  near  a 
window  in  the  ordinary  rooms. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  absolute  enjoyments 
to  be  derived  from  a  suburban  house  and 
garden ;  and  we  shall  next  notice  another, 
which  flows  from  the  same  source,  but  which 
may  be  called  relative  or  incidental.  The 
opportunity  which  a  garden  affords  to  its  pos¬ 
sessor  of  acquiring  a  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  plants  is  a  source  of  great  inter¬ 
est,  not  only  in  his  own  garden,  but  wherever 
else  plants  may  come  in  his  way;  whether  in 
a  wild  state,  in  gardens,  exposed  for  sale  in 
markets,  or  delineated  and  described  in 
books, 
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*  *  *  *  There  is  scarcely  to  be  found 

a  lady  who  is  not  fond  of  flowers;  but  it  is 
not  saying  too  much,  to  affirm  that  there  are 
very  few  ladies  indeed  who  are  competent  to 
lay  out  a  flower-garden  ;  though  the  shill  re¬ 
quired  to  do  so  is  within  the  capacity  of  every 
woman  who  can  cut  out,  and  put  together,  the 
different  parts  of  female  dress;  and,  supposing 
a  female  to  have  grown  up  without  the  slight¬ 
est  knowledge  of  the  art  of  cutting  out  a  gown, 
or  of  tracing  out  a  flower-garden,  it  would 
certainly  be  much  easier  for  her  to  acquire  the 
latter  art  than  the  former.  The  result,  in  both 
cases,  might  be  obtained  almost  without  in¬ 
struction,  provided  the  party  desiring  to  form 
the  dress  or  the  flower-garden,  had  a  clear 
idea  of  what  was  wanted.  But,  while  every 
female  understands  this  in  regard  to  dress, 
and,  consequently,  can  succeed  in  making 
gowns  when  she  is  obliged  to  make  the  attempt, 
very  few  have  any  distinct  idea  of  what  a 
flower-garden  ought  to  be ;  and,  hence,  we 
seldom,  or  never  see  them  produce  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  design  for  one,  without  the  aid  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man.  We  venture  to  assert  that 
there  is  not  a  mantuamaker  or  milliner,  who 
understands  her  business,  that  might  not,  in 
a  few  hours,  be  taught  to  design  flower  gar¬ 
dens  with  as  much  skill  and  taste  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  landscape-gardener ;  and  so  as  to 
produce  incomparably  better  results  than  are 
now  generally  to  be  seen  in  the  flower-gardens 
of  the  great  majority  of  British  country  resi¬ 
dences. —  The  Suburban  Gardener ,  No.  1. 


fanners  aitd  Customs!. 


EMBALMING. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  was  the  last  instance  of 
what  might  be  termed  regular  embalming,  and 
this  was  conducted  under  the  superintendence 
of  Sir  Everard  Home,  then  Sergeant  Surgeon, 
The  practice  then  was  to  place  the  viscera  in 
an  urn,  and  large  incisions  were  at  the  same 
time  made  in  different  parts  of  the  body  and 
limbs  to  let  the  fluids  drain  off';  even  the  hu¬ 
mours  of  the  eye  were  removed,  and  every 
precaution  adopted  for  drying  the  body  as 
much  as  possible  before  the  embalming,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  was  begun.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  thing  more  revolting  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  surviving  friends  than  such  process 
must  necessarily  be,  and  accordingly  the  then 
Prince  Regent,  who  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  details,  looked  upon  them  with  such 
repugnance,  that  he  commanded  a  simpler 
method  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  who  died  dur¬ 
ing  his  reign.  In  compliance  with  his  wishes 
neither  George  III.  nor  Queen  Charlotte  were 
opened,  but  simply  rolled  in  cerecloth,  in  the 
manner  to  be  described.  With  respect  to 
George  IV.  himself,  after  the  examination  of 
the  viscera,  they  were  replaced  and  surrounded 


by  a  large  supply  of  an  aromatic  compound, 
long  used  for  such  purpose.  This  method, 
however,  was  not  found  to  answer  well,  and  in 
the  case  of  his  late  Majesty,  the  viscera  before 
being  replaced,  were  simply  rolled  in  cloths 
saturated  with  chloride  of  lime.  The  post 
mortem  examination  having  been  completed, 
the  royal  body  was  carefully  rolled  in  bandages 
of  cerecloth,  so  as  to  involve  the  whole  of  the 
limbs  and  trunk  separately,  a  covering  being 
afterwards  applied  over  the  head,  and  also  se¬ 
cured  by  rollers  of  the  same  material.  After 
this,  two  separate  complete  coverings  of  cere¬ 
cloth  were  put  on,  so  as  to  include  the  limbs, 
trunk,  and  head,  and  the  edges  throughout 
were  made  to  adhere,  by  the  application  of  a 
heated  iron.  The  body  was  next  covered  with 
white  silk,  and  was  lastly  clothed  in  royal  pur¬ 
ple,  tied  with  v/hite  ribbands.  The  aromatics 
used  are  different  balsamic  herbs,  such  as 
lavender,  marjoram,  orris-root,  myrrh,  cloves, 
and  various  others ;  while  to  the  finer  kind, 
used  for  the  internal  parts,  an  addition  of 
musk  is  made.  The  “  sweets  ”  are  mixed 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  bran  :  a  layer  of 
this  is  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  coffin  ;  the 
body  is  then  placed  in  it,  and  every  part  is 
completely  filled  with  the  compound.  Such 
is  the  modern  practice  in  regard  to  the  royal 
corpse,  but  it  is  in  several  respects  defective, 
and  seems  to  fail  in  arresting  the  common 
doom  of  humanity — “  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  shalt  thou  return.”  Nay,  it  is  even 
questionable  whether  the  large  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter  employed  may  not  rather 
hurry  on  the  progress  of  decay,  by  promoting 
fermentation :  certain  it  is,  that  on  a  late  oc¬ 
casion  the  coffin  burst  before  the  funeral,  from 
the  expansive  power  of  the  gases  generated 
within  it;  and  in  a  still  more  recent  instance 
the  bulging  of  its  sides  gave  timely  notice  of 
a  similar  danger,  which  has  only  been  averted 
by  boring  a  hole  through  the  coffin,  to  act  as 
a  safety  valve. — Medical  Gazette. 


THE  KROOMEN  OF  AFRICA. 

It  is  an  old  European  custom  to  deride 
the  negro  understanding,  and  undoubtedly, 
there  are  tribes  which  exhibit  but  little  in¬ 
tellectual  vigour.  But,  there  are  others 
which  show,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
qualities  of  steadiness,  determination,  and 
industry.  Among  those  are  the  Kroomen 
of  Sierra  Leone.  Their  nation  lies  about 
400  miles  to  the  south  of  the  peninsula. 
The  Krooman,  in  Africa,  is  what  the  Gal- 
lego  is  in  Spain  ;  the  man  who  travels  for 
work  does  the  hardest  work  with  the  most 
indefatigable  perseverance,  and  does  it  all 
simply  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
finally  to  establish  him  in  his  own  country. 
Paddling  his  shallow  canoe,  the  solitary 
Krooman  commits  himself  to  the  long  voy¬ 
age  on  his  stormy  ocean.  The  canoe 
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peculiarly  liable  to  upset.  He  swims  like  a 
porpoise  by  its  side,  rights  it,  bales  out  the 
water,  paddles  through  the  waves  again  ; 
and  if  he  can  but  escape  the  pirates  of  his 
own  colour,  who  seize  all  whom  they  can 
passing  along  shore,  he  arrives  at  the  colony 
where  he  is  to  begin  the  labours  of  fortune¬ 
making.  On  his  arrival,  he  generally  en¬ 
ters  as  a  sort  of  apprentice  under  a  master 
of  his  own  tribe,  and  after  two  or  three 
years  sets  up  for  himself.  He  takes  appren¬ 
tices  in  his  turn,  and  receives  their  wages. 
Of  twenty  shillings  a-month  earned  by  him¬ 
self,  he  probably  does  not  spend  one.  He 
is  sparing  in  his  expenses,  frugal  in  his 
diet,  and  pays  no  tailor’s  bills.  At  the  age 
of  forty,  he  has  generally  come  within  sight 
of  the  grand  object.  He  has  amassed  about 
thirty  pounds  sterling. 


FEMALE  HEAD-DRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

{Continued  from  page  132.) 

Leaving  the  hood  and  calash,  we  next  come 
to  the  hats  worn  by  females.  Our  first  illus¬ 
tration  is  a  specimen  of  a  hat  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. 


Next  are  a  head-dress  and  a  hat  of 
the  reign  of  William  III.,  copied  from  the 
Memoires,  fyc.  d’’ Angle terre. 


(Head-dress,  1715. — Hat,  1698.) 

The  succeeding  cut  shows  the  fashion  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 


and  is  copied  from  Hypolite  Comte  de  Dug - 
lus . 


(Head-dress,  1713.) 

On  resuming  the  subject,  we  shall  take 
up  the  fashion  of  women’s  hats,  in  a  series 
of  chronological  notes;  in  plan  similar  to 
the  illustration  of  hats  worn  by  men,  in  the 
22nd  volume  of  our  Miscellany. 


Snectiote  ©alien). 


INDIAN  FEATS  OF  LEGERDEMAIN. 

( from  the  MS.  of  D.  D  Mitchell,  in  the  New  York 
Mirror.') 

I  have  felt  some  reluctance  in  narrating  the 
following  singular  feats,  I  had  almost  said 
miracles,  which  1  saw  performed  among  the 
Arickara  Indians;  not  because  I  consider 
them  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  curi¬ 
ous,  but  lest  I  should  be  accused  of  sporting 
with  the  reader’s  credulity,  or  of  availing 
myself  too  largely  of  what  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  traveller's  privilege.  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  performance  was  altoge¬ 
ther  above  my  comprehension,  and  greatly 
excited  my  astonishment. 

In  civilized  life,  we  know  the  many  expe¬ 
dients  to  which  men  resort,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  subsistence,  and  are  not,  therefore, 
surprised,  that  by  perseverance  and  long 
practice,  stimulated  by  the  necessity,  they 
should  obtain  great  dexterity  in  the  art  of 
deception.  To  find  it,  however,  carried  to 
such  great  perfection  by  wild  and  untutored 
savages,  who  are  neither  urged  by  necessity, 
nor  indeed  received  the  slightest  reward  for 
their  skill,  is  certainly  very  surprising. 

In  travelling  up  the  Missouri,  during  the 
summer  of  1831,  we  lost  our  horses  near  the 
Arickara  village,  which  caused  our  detention 
for  several  days.  As  this  nation  has  com¬ 
mitted  more  outrages  upon  the  whites  than 
any  other  on  the  Missouri,  and  seem  to 
possess  all  the  vices  of  the  savage  without  a 
redeeming  virtue,  we  found  ourselves  very 
unpleasantly  situated  near  the  principal  vil- 
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lage,  without  sufficient  force  to  repel  an 
attack,  if  one  should  be  made.  After  some 
deliberation,  we  adopted  the  advice  of  an  old 
Canadian  hunter,  and  determined  to  move 
our  chattels  directly  to  the  village,  and,  while 
we  remained,  to  take  up  our  lodgings  with 
the  tribe.  We  were  emboldened  to  this  step, 
by  the  assurance  of  the  Canadian  hunter, 
that  the  Arickarees  had  never  been  known 
to  kill  but  one  man  who  had  taken  refuge 
within  the  limits  of  their  town,  and  that  their 
forbearance  originated  in  the  superstitious 
belief  that  the  ghost  of  the  murderer  had 
haunted  their  encampment,  and  had  fright¬ 
ened  away  the  buffalo  by  his  nightly  screams. 

We  were  received  in  the  village  with  much 
more  politeness  than  we  expected  ;  a  lodge 
Was  appropriated  to  our  use,  and  provisions 
Were  brought  to  us  in  abundance.  After  we 
were  completely  refreshed,  a  young  man 
came  to  our  lodge,  and  informed  us  that  a 
band  of  bears,  (as  he  expressed  it,)  or  medi¬ 
cine-men,  were  making  preparations  to  ex¬ 
hibit  their  skill,  and  that,  if  we  felt  disposed, 
we  could  witness  the  ceremony.  We  were 
much  gratified  at  the  invitation,  as  we  had 
all  heard  marvellous  stories  of  the  wonderful 
feats  performed  by  the  Indian  medicine-men 
or  jugglers.  We  accordingly  followed  our 
guide  to  the  medicine-lodge,  where  we  found 
six  men  dressed  in  bear  skins,  and  seated  in 
the  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment. 
The  spectators  were  standing  around,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  give  each  individual  a  view  of 
the  performers.  They  civilly  made  way  for 
our  party,  and  placed  us  so  near  the  circle, 
that  we  had  ample  opportunity  of  detecting 
the  imposture,  if  any  imposition  should  be 
practised.  The  actors,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
were  painted  in  the  most  grotesque  manner, 
blending  so  completely  the  ludicrous  with 
the  frightful,  in  their  appearance,  that  the 
spectator  might  be  said  to  be  somewhat  un¬ 
decided  whether  to  laugh  or  to  shudder. 
After  sitting  for  some  time  in  a  kind  of 
mournful  silence,  one  of  the  jugglers  desired 
a  youth  who  was  near  him,  to  bring  him 
some  stiff  clay  from  a  certain  place  which 
he  named  on  the  river  bank.  This  we  under¬ 
stood  through  an  old  Canadian,  named  Gar- 
row ,  well  known  on  the  Missouri,  who  was 
present  and  acted  as  an  interpreter.  The 
young  man  soon  returned  with  the  clay,  and 
each  of  these  human  bears  immediately  com¬ 
menced  moulding  a  number  of  little  images 
exactly  resembling  buffaloes,  men  and  horses, 
bows,  arrows,  <fcc.  When  they  had  com- 
leted  nine  of  each  variety,  the  miniature 
uffaloes  were  all  placed  together  in  a  line, 
and  the  little  clay  hunters  mounted  on  their 
horses,  and  holding  their  bows  and  arrows 
in  their  hands  were  stationed  about  three 
feet  from  them  in  a  parallel  line.  I  must 
confess  that  at  this  part  of  the  ceremony  I 
felt  very  much  inclined  to  be  merry,  espe¬ 
cially  when  1  observed  what  appeared  to  me 


the  ludicrous  solemnity  with  which  it  was 
performed.  But  my  ridicule  was  changed 
into  astonishment  and  even  into  awe  by  what 
speedily  followed. 

When  the  buffaloes  and  horsemen  were 
properly  arranged,  one  of  the  jugglers  thus 
addressed  the  little  clay  men,  or  hunters 
“  My  children,  I  know  you  are  hungry  :  it 
has  been  a  long  time  since  you  have  been 
out  hunting.  Exert  yourselves  to-day. 
Try  and  kill  as  many  as  you  can.  Here  are 
white  people  present,  who  will  laugh  at  you, 
if  you  don’t  kill.  Go  !  don’t  you  see  that 
the  buffaloes  have  already  got  the  scent  of 
you,  and  have  started  ?” 

Conceive,  if  possible,  our  amazement, 
when  the  speaker’s  last  words  escaped  his 
lips,  at  seeing  the  little  images  start  oft’ at 
full  speed,  followed  by  the  liliputian  horse¬ 
men  who  with  their  bows  of  clay,  and  ar¬ 
rows  of  straw,  actually  pierced  the  sides  of 
the  flying  buffaloes,  at  the  distance  of  three 
feet.  Several  of  the  little  animals  soon  fell, 
apparently  dead,  but  two  of  them  ran  around 
the  circumference  of  the  circles,  a  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  before  they 
finally  fell,  one  had  three,  and  the  other  five 
arrow's  transfixed  in  his  side.  When  the 
buffaloes  were  all  dead,  the  man  who  first 
addressed  the  hunters  spoke  to  them  again, 
and  ordered  them  to  ride  into  the  fire,  a  small 
one  having  been  previously  kindled  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment,  and  on  receiving 
this  cruel  order,  the  gallant  horsemen,  with¬ 
out  exhibiting  the  least  symptoms  of  fear  or 
reluctance,  rode  forward  at  a  brisk  trot, 
until  they  had  reached  the  fire.  The  horses 
here  stopped  and  drew  back,  when  the  Indi¬ 
ans  cried  in  an  angry  tone,  “  why  don’t  you 
ride  in  ?”  The  riders  now  commenced 
beating  their  horses  with  their  bows,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  urging  them  into  the 
flames,  where  horses  and  riders  both  tum¬ 
bled  down,  and  for  a  time  lay  baking  on  the 
coals.  The  medicine-men  gathered  up  the 
dead  buffaloes,  and  laid  them  also  on  the  fire, 
and  when  all  were  completely  dried,  they 
were  taken  out  and  pounded  into  dust. 
After  a  long  speech  from  one  of  the  party, 
of  which  our  interpreter  could  make  nothing, 
the  dust  was  carried  to  the  top  of  the  lodge, 
and  scattered  in  the  winds.  I  paid  the 
strictest  attention  during  the  ceremony,  in 
order  to  discover  the  mode  by  which  this 
extraordinary  deception  was  practised  ;  but 
it  was  of  no  avail. 


CI)c  |3ubltc  journals. 


SONG  OF  THE  OLD  BELL. 

“  In  an  old  village,  amid  older  hill?. 

That  close  around  their  verdant  walls  to  guard 
Its  tottering  age  from  wintry  winds,  I  dwell 
Lonely,  and  still,  save  when  the  clamorous  rooks 
Or  my  own  tickle  changes  wound  the  ear 
Of  Siieuce  in  my  tower !”  Anon. 
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For  full  five' hundred  years  I ’ve  swung 
In  my  old  grey  turret  high. 

And  many  a  different  theme  I  ’ve  sung 
As  the  time  went  stealing  ’>y  ! 

I ’ve  peal’d  the  chaunt  of  a  wedding 
Ere  night  I  have  sadly  toll’d. 

To  say  that  the  bride  w  uing,  1 
To  sleep  in  the  churchyard  moult.  I 
Ding-dong, 

M  y  careless  song  • 

Merry  and  sad, 

But  neither  long  1 

For  full  five  hundred  years  I ’ve  swung 
In  my  ancient  turret  high. 

And  many  a  diffeient  theme  I ’ve  suug 
As  the  time  went  stealing  by  ! 

I ’ve  swell’ d  the  joy  of  a  country’s  pride 
For  a  victory  far  off  won. 

Then  changed  to  grief  for  the  brave  that  died 
Ere  my  mirth  had  well  begun  ! 

Ding-dong, 

My  careless  song ; 

Merry  or  sad. 

But  neither  long  ! 

For  full  five  hundred  years  I ’ve  swung 
In  my  breezy  turret  high. 

And  many  a  different  theme  I ’ve  sung 
As  the  time  went  stealing  by  ! 

I  have  chimed  the  dirge  of  a  nation’s  grief 
On  the  death  of  a  dear-loved  king. 

Then  merrily  rung  for  the  next  young  chief ; 

As  told,  I  can  weep  or  sing  ! 

Ding-dong, 

My  careless  song ; 

Merry  or  sad. 

But  neither  long ! 

For  full  five  hundred  years  I ’ve  swung 
In  my  crumbling  turret,  high ; 

’Tis  time  my  own  death-song  were  sung. 

And  with  truth  before  I  die  ! 

I  never  could  love  the  thpmes  they  gave 
My  tyrannized  tongue  to  tell : 

One  moment  for  cradle,  the  next  for  grave — 

They ’ve  worn  out  the  old  church  bell ! 
Ding-dong, 

My  changeful  song ; 

Farewell  now, 

Aud  farewell  long  ! 

Bentley's  Miscellany. 


ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS. 

[Rarely  <1o  we  meet  with  such  high-toned 
and  powerful,  yet  picturesque  writing,  as  the 
following  passage  from  a  paper  on  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  Establishments,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Review.  Its  object  and  illus¬ 
tration  are  alike  excellent,  beyond  praise.] 

It  was  to  set  forth  the  pattern  of  a  celes¬ 
tial  life  upon  earth,  however  we  may  have 
fallen  from  its  spirit,  or  debased  God’s  ser¬ 
vice  to  a  form,  that  men  who  entered  deeply, 
far  more  deeply  than  ourselves,  into  the  glo¬ 
riousness  of  Christianity,  planted  throughout 
the  land,  and  resolved  to  perpetuate  for  ever, 
communities  of  its  ministers  whose  business 
and  profession  should  be  prayer.  They 
wished  to  reserve  some  spots  where  man,  free 
from  the  trammels  of  the  world,  might  live 
in  his  natural  state  of  constant  communion 
with  his  Maker.  They  knew  that  over  the 
great  part  of  the  world  men’s  sins  make  the 
very  heavens  as  it  were  of  brass,  that  the 
dews  of  God’s  blessing  cannot  pass  through 
them  ;  and  they  kept  open,  in  the  midst  of 


each  nation,  some  accesses  to  God,  some  of 
those  golden  ladders  of  prayer  by  which  men’s 
hearts  ascend  to  him,  and  his  bounties  de¬ 
scend  upon  us.  They  heard  with  an  ear  of 
faith,  which  in  us  is  deaf  or  lost,  the  songs 
of  all  created  things,  morning  and  evening, 
rising  up  betore  the  throne  of  their  Creator ; 
and  they  thought  it  shame  that  no  voice 
should  join  them  from  men,  his  own  chosen 
children.  And  they  kept  up  their  commu¬ 
nion  with  angels,  and  past  generations  of 
saints,  and  the  host  of  spirits,  with  which 
they  were  about  to  dwell,  by  uniting  their 
hymns  of  praise  in  time,  in  spirit,  in  the 
very  words  themselves,  with  the  praises  and 
thanksgivings  of  a  world  above. 

For  this  purpose  they  consumed  the  labours 
and  accumulations  of  lives  upon  fabrics 
worthy  of  such  a  service.  They  did  not 
build,  as  we  do,  for  the  pleasure  of  man,  run¬ 
ning  up  thriftily  and  meanly  every  part  which 
was  withdrawn  from  his  view  ;  but,  as  if  the 
eye  of  God  were  even  on  the  hidden  stones, 
— as  if  it  were  a  work  of  love,  in  which  no 
speck  or  flaw  could  be  endured,  they  wrought 
every  minutest  portion  as  God  himself,  for 
his  own  glory  and  the  luxury  of  our  senses, 
has  wrought  out  the  embroidery  of  his  flowers 
and  the  plumage  of  his  insects.  They  em¬ 
bodied  the  mysteries  of  their  faith  in  the 
form  of  its  temples  ;  so  that  an  eye  of  thought 
might  reach  some  familiar  truth  even  in  their 
seeming  deformities.  The  spire — 

“  Its  silent  finger  poiuting  up  to  heaven,” 

the  massive  tower,  emblem  of  the  stronghold 
of  God’s  truth — the  triple  aisles,  the  cross  of 
the  transept,  the  elevation  of  the  altar,  even 
that  remarkable  peculiarity  almost  universal 
in  ancient  churches,  the  inclination  of  the 
chancel  from  the  nave — all  had  their  mean¬ 
ing.  The  very  elements  and  shapes  of  their 
architecture,  which  they  seem  to  have  seized 
by  some  instinctive  sense  of  beauty  beyond 
what  art  could  learn  or  teach,  to  one  who 
owns  the  real  though  secret  sympathies  be¬ 
tween  man’s  eye  and  his  heart,  are  full  of 
thought  and  feeling.  God,  who  knew  what 
was  in  man,  and  made  the  outward  world  to 
soothe  his  eye  and  to  feed  his  mind,  has 
worked  in  every  leaf  and  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  nature  with  just  such  moulds, 
and  thrown  forth  his  creations  of  beauty 
with  the  same  spirit  breathed  upon  them. 
It  was  not  that  art  in  some  caprice  of  fancy 
slavishly  copied  the  lofty  bowers  and  cano¬ 
pies  of  the  forest,  and  made  from  them  a 
temple  for  religion;  but  God  framed  the 
canopies  of  the  forest  to  breathe  religion  into 
the  hearts  of  his  creatures,  and  when  religion 
took  possession  of  their  hearts,  the  outward 
creations  of  their  eyes  instinctively  fell  into 
those  forms  which  nature  had  made  congenial 
to  their  feelings. 

And  in  these  glorious  buildings,  per- 
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fected — as  far  as  the  work  of  human  hands 
can  be  perfected — by  a  consummate  art, 
which  the  prodigality  of  a  boundless  zeal 
supplied,  the  Church  willed  that  her  daily 
homage  should  be  paid  to  God,  and  her 
songs  rise  up  to  heaven  with  a  certain  pomp 
of  devotion,  and  especially  with  the  harmony 
of  music.  She  wished,  amidst  the  general 
frailties  and  cold-heartedness  of  man,  to 
secure  and  perpetuate  in  certain  spots  those 
natural  observances  of  heartfelt  piety  which, 
if  our  nature  was  perfect,  would  be  our 
hourly  occupation  and  delight  in  every  place, 
It  is  natural,  and  therefore  right,  for  man  to 
approach  his  Maker  as  he  would  approach 
an  earthly  sovereign,  with  nothing  of  sor¬ 
didness  or  neglect,  with  more  than  decency, 
with  much  of  splendour  ;  not  perhaps  when 
he  comes  alone  and  as  a  penitent  sinner, 
but  when  he  stands  before  God  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  that  church  which  is  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  God  upon  earth.  It  is  natural, 
and  therefore  right,  that  the  overflowings 
of  devotion  should  take  that  form  and  be 
accompanied  with  those  indulgences  in 
which  all  such  affections  delight,  and  which 
create  in  others  the  feelings  from  which 
they  flow  in  ourselves.  “  Poor  is  the  wis- 
dom,”  says  the  poet,*  “  which  provides  the 
harp  and  the  song,  and  all  the  sweets  of 
melody  for  feasts  and  the  hours  of  joy,  and 
has  none  for  our  days  of  sorrow,  to  cure  the 
achings  of  the  heart. ’’  And  poorer  still  is 
the  wisdom  which  fits  them  all  for  the  joys 
of  earth,  and  has  none  for  the  joys  of 
heaven.  For  our  common  life,  for  the 
drudgery  of  the  world,  for  the  venting  of 
angry  passions  and  low  desires,  for  every¬ 
thing  mean  and  frivolous,  we  have  common 
words  and  sounds  of  discordance — one  lan¬ 
guage,  as  Homer  wrote,  for  vulgar  men,  but 
another  for  diviner  beings.  And  this  other 
is  poetry  and  music.  No  better  thought, 
no  nobler  affection  rises  from  the  heart  of 
man  without  clothing  itself  in  melody.  Our 
words  and  utterance  flow  on  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  our  emotions,  and  swell  into  lofty 
phrase,  and  solemn  rhythm,  and  sweeter 
sounds,  as  our  souls  are  purified  and  awed. 
And  it  is  fit  that  with  such  sounds  and 
words  we  should  come  before  God  in  wor¬ 
ship — that  we  should  speak  to  him  in  the 
language  of  heaven,  and  not  of  earth.  It 
is  fit  that  we  should  attune  with  no  slight 
care  and  labour  the  voice  of  the  Church  in 
her  devotion  to  the  praise  of  Him,  who  de¬ 
lights  in  all  that  elevates  and  spiritualizes 
our  nature  ;  who  made  the  ear  the  inlet  of 
our  purest  pleasures  and  our  highest  know¬ 
ledge  ;  who  framed  the  heart  to  answer 
unerringly  and  universally  to  every  pulse  of 
sound  ;  who  has  given  to  every  motion  in 
nature  its  own  peculiar  song,  and  wrought 
them  all  blended  and  raised  up  together  into 


one  vast  cloud  of  harmony,  to  hang  over  our 
hearts  and  temper  the  jarrings  of  our  feel¬ 
ings,  'he  veil  o*'  the  atmosphere  itself 
on  the  ruggedness  of  earth. 

-  nature  is  there  which  is  not 

musi.  '.** 

"  The  joyous  buds  shrouded  in  whispering  brake 
Their  notes  unto  man’s  voice  attemper  sweet ; 

The  angelic.d  soft  trembling  voice  doth  make 
To  instruments  divine  respondeuce  meet. 

The  silver  sounding  instruments  do  meet 
With  the  bare  murmur  of  the  water’s  fall: 

The  water’s  fall,  with  difference  discreet. 

Now  soft,  now  loud  unto  the  wind  doth  call ; 

The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answereth  to  all.”f 

If  music  is  thus  natural  to  man,  it  is  natural 
to  religion,  and  what  is  natural  is  also  expe¬ 
dient.  The  hymns  and  harmonies  of  devo¬ 
tion  may  be  as  efficacious  as  sermons  in 
weaning  the  heart  from  its  sins,  and  tuning 
it  aright  to  receive  the  lessons  of  religion. 
More  than  one  penitent  Augustine  has 
melted  into  tears  beneath  them.^I  More 
than  one  pious  Herbert  has  found  them  the 
great  solace  of  his  life  §  And  there  is 
scarcely  anything  more  striking,  even  to  a 
thoughtless  mind — more  fit  to  awe  him  with 
a  sense  of  a  world  far  different  from  the 
present,  than  in  the  midst  of  the  noise,  and 
turbulence,  and  vice  of  a  great  city,  to  pass 
by  its  cathedral  and  hear  the  distant  pealing 
of  its  organ,  attuned  to  other  words  than 
those  of  strife  or  avarice.  And  when  we 
stand  beneath  those  vast  and  gloomy  columns, 
and  see  how  few  are  gathered  together,  and 
those  perhaps  the  paid  ministers  of  devotion, 
the  thought  suggested  is,  not  that  religion 
is  a  form  and  its  service  hypocrisy,  but  that 
in  all  its  beauty  and  all  its  splendour  it  is 
alien  to  the  heart  of  man  ;  must  be  enforced 
by  ordinances  and  establishments  ;  must  be 
maintained  by  struggles  against  the  coldness 
of  our  nature  ;  and  when  the  zeal  and  ar¬ 
dour  of  former  generations  are  extinct,  must 
be  cherished  carefully  and  constantly  as  a 
still  glowing  ember  from  which  a  flame  as 
pure  and  strong  may,  by  God’s  blessing,  be 
rekindled  hereafter. 


ON  THE  OLD  CLOCK  WITHOUT  HANDS  AT 
HAMPTON  COURT. 

BY  G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  ESQ. 

Memento  of  the  gone-by  hours. 

Dost  thou  recall  alone  the  past  ? 

Why  stand’st  thou  silent  midst  these  towers. 
Where  time  still  flies  so  fast  ? 

Where  are  the  hands  in  moments  fled. 

That  marked  these  moments  as  they  flew. 

To  generations  of  the  dead. 

Who  turned  on  thee  their  view, 

To  watch  and  greet  the  appointed  time 
Of  every  empty  dream  of  joy. 

Or  wait  in  agony  the  chime 

Which  might  such  dreams  destroy  ? 

To  thee  the  eager  eye  has  turned. 

Of  pride,  of  policy,  and  power, 

t  Spmser.  j:  August.  Confess,  lib  x. 

§  Herbert’s  .Life. 
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And  Love’s  own  longing  heart  has  burned 
To  hear  thee  mark  liis  hour. 

Pleasure  and  pastime,  grief  and  care. 

Have  heard  thee  chime  some  change  of  lot ; 

While  the  dull  ear  of  cold  despair 
Has  heard,  but  marked  thee  not. 

And  thou  art  silent  now,  and  still. 

While  round  thy  mystic  dial  runs 

The  legend  of  man’s  hours — though  ill 
As  thou,  he  marks  the  suns— 

Those  rolling  suns — those  rolling  suns 
Unchronicled  by  both  go  on  ; 

Though  still  each  commeuts  as  it  run3, 

Till  man’s  brief  day  be  done. 

Man’s  heart’s  too  like  thy  face  !  on  it 
Records  of  passing  hours  may  stand. 

But  stand  unmarked  by  movement  fit. 

By  chimes  or  pointing  hand. 

O  dial !  art  thou  raised  on  high 
To  speak  reproach  for  life’s  abuse  ? 

Or  give  to  eager  hope  the  lie  ? 

Or  tell  time’s  future  use  ? 

The  future  !  Thou  hast  nought  to  do 
With  it !  The  solemn  past  alone 

Is  that  whereon  thy  comments  go. 

Fit  grave-stoue  of  hours  gone  1 

The  future  ?  Yes  1  At  least  to  me 
Thus  plainly  thus,  thy  moral  stands — 

"  Good  deeds  mark  hours !  Let  not  life  be 

A  dial  without  hands.”  Metropolitan. 

fMcS  of  a  ItUatiu*. 


PICKWICKIAN  A. - BY  BOZ. 

Cure  for  the  Gout.  —  “  The  gout,  sir,” 
said  Mr.  Weller,  “  the  gout  is  a  complaint 
as  arises  from  too  much  ease  and  comfort. 
If  ever  you’re  attacked  with  the  gout,  sir,  jist 
marry  a  widder  as  has  got  a  good  loud  woice, 
with  a  decent  notion  of  usin’  it,  and  you’ll 
never  have  the  gout  again.  It’s  a  capital 
prescription,  sir.  I  takes  it  reg’lar,  and  I 
can  warrant  it  to  drive  away  any  illness  as  is 
caused  by  too  much  jollity.”  Having  im¬ 
parted  this  valuable  secret,  Mr.  Weller 
drained  his  glass  once  more,  produced  a  la¬ 
boured  wink,  sighed  deeply,  and  slowly  re¬ 
tired. — “  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  what 
your  father  says,  Sam?”  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick,  with  a  smile.  —  “  Think,  sir  !” 
replied  Mr.  Weller;  “why,  I  think  he’s  the 
wictim  o’  connubiality,  as  Blue  Beard’s 
domestic  chaplain  said,  with  a  tear  of  pity, 
vhen  he  buried  him.” 

Trite  Philosophy.  —  “  You  are  quite  a 
philosopher,  Sam,”  said  Mr.  Pickwick. — 
“It  runs  in  the  family,  I  b’lieve,  sir,”  replied 
Mr.  Weller.  “  My  father’s  werry  much  in 
that  line,  now.  If  my  mother-in-law  blows 
him  up,  he  whistles.  She  flies  in  a  passion 
and  breaks  his  pipe  ;  he  steps  out  and  gets 
another.  Then  she  screams  werry  loud, 
and  falls  into  ’stericks ;  and  he  smokes  werry 
comfortably  till  she  comes  to  ag’in.  That’s 
philosophy,  sir,  an’t  it  ?”  —  “  A  very  good 
substitute  for  it,  at  all  events,”  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick,  laughing. 

A  Self-evident  Proposition. — “  Ah,”  said 
the  new-comer,  “  it’s  a  good  thing  for  both 
of  us,  isn’t  it?  Company,  you  see — com¬ 


pany  is—  is — it’s  a  very  different  thing  from 
solitude — aint  it  ?”  —  “  There’s  no  denyin’ 
that  ’ere,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  joining  in  the 
conversation,  with  an  affable  smile.  “That’s 
what  I  call  a  self-evident  proposition,  as  the 
dog’s-meat  man  said  when  ihe  housemaid 
told  him  he  warn’t  a  gentleman.” 

IVidows. — “  Widders,  Sammy,”  replied 
Mr.  Weller,  slightly  changing  colour, 
“  Widders  are  ’ceptions  to  every  rule.  I 
have  heard  how  many  ord’nary  women  one 
widder’s  equal  to,  in  pint  o’  cornin’  over  you. 
I  think  it’s  five-and-twenty,  but  I  don’t 
rightly  know  vether  it  aint  more.” 

Consolatory  Reflection. —  “  Well,  it’s  no 
u«e  talking  about  it  now,”  said  Sam.  “  It’s 
over,  and  can’t  be  helped,  and  that’s  one 
consolation,  as  they  alvays  says  in  Turkey, 
ven  they  cuts  the  wrong  man’s  head  off.” 

“  On  Principle  A — “  I  takes  my  determi¬ 
nation  on  principle,  sir,”  remarked  Sam, 
“  and  you  takes  yours  on  the  same  ground ; 
vich  puts  me  in  mind  o’  the  man  as  killed  his- 
self  on  principle,  vich  o’  course  you’ve  heerd 
on,  sir.  Mr.  Weller  paused  when  he  arrived 
at  this  point,  and  cast  a  comical  look  at  his 
master  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 

“  There  is  no  of  course  in  the  case,  Sam,” 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  gradually  breaking  into 
a  smile,  in  spite  of  the  uneasiness  which 
Sam’s  obstinacy  had  given  him.  The  fame 
of  the  gentleman  in  question  never  reached 
my  ears.’’ 

“  No,  sir !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller. 
“  You  astonish  me,  sir  ;  he  wos  a  clerk  in 
a  gov’ment  office,  sir.’’ 

“  Was  he?”  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

“  Yes,  he  wos,  sir,”  rejoined  Mr.  Weller: 
“  and  a  werry  pleasant  gen’l’m’n  too — one 
o’  the  percise  and  tidy  sort,  as  puts  their 
feet  in  little  India-rubber  fire-buckets,  ven 
its  vet  veather,  and  never  has  no  other  bosom 
friends  but  hare-skins  ;  he  saved  up  his 
money  on  principle,  vore  a  clean  shirt  ev’ry 
day  on  principle,  never  spoke  to  none  of  his 
relations  on  principle,  ’fear  they  shou’d  want 
to  borrow  money  of  him :  and  wos  altogether 
in  fact,  an  uncommon  agreeable  character. 
He  had  his  hair  cut  on  principle  vunce  a 
fortnight,  and  contracted  for  his  clothes  on 
the  economic  principle — three  suits  a  year, 
and  send  back  the  old  vuns.  Being  a  wery 
reg’lar  gen’l’m'n  he  din’d  ev’ry  day  at  the 
same  place,  vere  it  wos  one-and-ninepence 
to  cut  off*  the  joint;  and  a  wery  good  one- 
and-ninepence  worth  he  used  to  cut,  as  the 
landlord  often  said,  vith  the  tears  a  tricklin’ 
down  his  face,  let  alone  the  vay  he  used  to 
poke  the  fire  in  the  vinter  time,  vich  wos  a 
dead  loss  o’  four  pence  ha’penny  a  day,  to 
say  nothin’  at  all  o’  the  aggrawation  o’ 
seeiri’  him  do  it.  So  uncommon  grand  vith 
it  too !  ‘  Post  arter  the  next  gen’l’m’n,’  he 

sings  out  ev’ry  day  ven  he  comes  in.  ‘  See 
arter  the  Times,  Thomas  ;  let  me  look  at 
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the  Mornin’  Herald,  ven  it’s  out  o’  hand  ; 
don’t  forget  to  bespeak  the  Chronicle  ;  and 
just  bring  the  ’Tizer  vill  you:’  and  then  he’d 
set  vith  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  clock,  and  rush 
out  just  a  quarter  of  a  minit  afore  the  time 
to  vnylay  the  boy  as  wos  a  coinin  in  with  the 
evenin’  paper,  vich  he’d  read  vith  sich  intense 
interest  and  persewerance,  as  vorked  the 
other  customers  up  to  the  wery  confines  o’ 
desperation  and  insanity,  ’specially  one 
i-rascible  old  gen ’I’m ’n  as  the  vaiter  wos 
alvays  obliged  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  at  sich 
times,  ’fear  he  should  be  tempted  to  commit 
some  rash  act  vith  the  carvin ’-knife.  Veil, 
sir,  here  he’d  stop,  occupyin’  the  best  place 
for  three  hours,  and  never  takin’  nothin’ 
arter  his  dinner,  but  sleep,  and  then  he’d  go 
avay  to  a  coffee-house,  a  few  streets  off,  and 
have  a  small  pot  o’  coffee  and  four  crumpets, 
arter  vich  he’d  valk  home  to  Kensington  and 
go  to  bed.  One  night  he  wos  took  wery  ill; 
sends  for  the  doctor  ;  doctor  comes  in  a 
green  fly,  vith  a  kind  o’  Robinson  Crusoe 
set  o’  steps  as  he  <tould  let  down  ven  he  got 
out,  and  pull  up  arter  him  ven  he  got  in,  to 
perwent  the  necessity  o’  the  coachman’s 
gettin’  down,  and  thereby  undeceivin’  the 
public  by  lettin’  ’em  see  that  it  was  only  a 
livery  coat  he’d  got  on,  and  not  the  trousers 
to  match. — ‘  Wot’s  the  matter  ?’  said  the 
doctor. — ‘  Wery  ill,  says  the  patient. — ‘  Wot 
have  you  been  a  eatin’  of?’  says  the  doctor. 
f  Roast  weal,’  says  the  patient. — *  Wot’s  the 
last  thing  you  dewoured  ?’  says  the  doctor. 

‘  Crumpets,’  says  the  patient. — ‘  That’s  it,’ 
says  the  doctor. — ‘  I’ll  send  you  a  box  of 
pills  directly,  and  don’t  you  never  take  no 
more  o’  them,’  he  says. — ‘  No  more  o’  wot  ?’ 
says  the  patient — ‘  Pills?’ — ‘  No,  crumpets,’ 
says  the  doctor.  ‘  Wy  ?’  says  the  patient, 
starting  up  in  bed;  ‘I’ve  eat  four  crum¬ 
pets  ev’ry  night  for  fifteen  year  on  principle.’ 

‘  Veil,  then,  you’d  better  leave  ’em  off  on 
principle,’  says  the  doctor. — ‘  Crumpets  is 
wholesome,  sir,’  says  the  patient. — ‘  Crum¬ 
pets  is  not  wholesome,  sir,’  says  the  doctor, 
wery  fiercely. — ‘  But  they’re  so  cheap,’  says 
the  patient,  cornin’  down  a  little,  ‘  and  so 
wery  fillin’  at  the  price.’ — ‘  They’d  be  dear 
to  you  at  any  price;  dear  if  you  wos  paid  to 
eat  ’em,’  says  the  doctor.  ‘  Four  crumpets 
a  night,,’  he  says,  ‘  vill  do  your  bisness  in 
six  months  !’ — The  patient  looks  him  full  in 
the  face,  and  turns  it  over  in  his  mind  for  a 
long  time,  and  at  last  he  says,  ‘  Are  you  sure 
o’  that  ’ere,  sir  ?’  —  ‘  I’ll  stake  my  profes¬ 
sional  reputation  on  it,’  says  the  doctor. — 
‘  How  many  crumpets  at  a  siftin’  do  you 
think  ’ud  kill  me  off  at  once  ?’  says  the  pa¬ 
tient.  —  ‘  I  don’t  know,’  says  the  doctor. — 
‘  Do  you  think  half-a-crown’s  vurth  ’ud  do 
it  ?’  says  the  patient.  —  ‘  I  think  it  might,’ 
says  the  doctor. — ‘  Three  shillin’s  vurth  ’ud 
be  sure  to  do  it,  I  s’pose?’  says  the  patient. 
—  ‘Certainly,’  says  the  doctor.  —  ‘Wery 
good,’  says  the  patient ;  *  good  night.’ — 


Next  mornin’  he  gets  up,  has  a  fire  lit, 
orders  in  three  shillin’s  vurth  o’  crumpets, 
toasts  ’em  all,  eats  ’em  all,  and  blows  his 
brains  out.” 

“  What  did  he  do  that  for?”  inquired 
Mr.  Pickwick,  abruptly  ;  for  he  was  consi¬ 
derably  startled  by  this  tragical  termination 
of  the  narrative. 

“  Wot  did  he  do  it,  for,  sir  !”  reiterated 
Sam.  “  Wy,  in  support  of  his  great  prin¬ 
ciple  that  crumpets  wos  wholesome,  and  to 
show  that  he  vouldn’t  be  put  out  of  his  vay 
for  nobody  !” 

Litigation. —  The  case  comes  on  some 
months  afterwards,  before  a  deaf  old  gentle¬ 
man,  in  a  back  room  somewhere  down  by 
Paul’s  Churchyard  ;  and  alter  four  counsels 
had  taken  a  day  a-piece  to  bother  him  regu¬ 
larly,  he  takes  a  veek  or  two  to  consider  and 
read  the  evidence  in  six  vollums,  and  then 
gives  his  judgment  that  how  the  testator  was 
not  quite  right  in  his  head,  and  l  must  pay 
all  the  money  back  again  and  all  the  costs. 

I  appealed  ;  the  case  come  on  before  three 
or  four  very  sleepy  gentlemen,  who  had  heard 
it  all  before  in  the  other  court,  where  they’re 
lawyers  without  work  ;  the  only  difference 
being,  that  there  they’re  called  doctors,  and 
in  the  other  place  delegates,  if  you  under¬ 
stand  that ;  and  they  very  dutifully  confirmed 
the  decision  of  the  old  gentleman  below. 

After  that  we  went  into  Chancery,  where 
we  are  still,  and  where  I  shall  always  be. 

The  Fleet  Prison. — “  Stop  a  minit,’’  said 
Sam,  “  you’re  all  vite  behind.” 

“  That’s  right,  Sammy,  rub  it  off,”  said 
Mr.  Weller,  as  his  son  dusted  him.  “  It 
might  look  porsonal  here,  if  vun  valked  about 
vith  any  vitevash  on  vun’s  clothes,  eh, 
Sammy  ?” 

“  Set  down,  sir;  ve  make  no  extra  charge 
for  the  settin’  down,  as  the  king  remarked 
ven  he  blow’d  up  his  ministers.” 

An  Escape  Planned. — “  Sammy,’’  whis¬ 
pered  Mr.  Weller,  looking  cautiously  round ; 
“  my  duty  to  your  gov’nor,  and  tell  him  if 
he  thinks  better  o’  this  here  bisness,  to 
com-moonicate  vith  me.  Me  and  a  cab’net- 
maker  has  dewised  a  plan  for  gettin  him  out. 
A  pianner,  Samivel — apianner!”  said  Mr. 
Weller,  striking  his  son  on  the  chest  with 
the  back  of  his  hand,  and  falling  back  a  step 
or  two. 

“  Wot  do  you  mean?’’  said  Sam. 

“Apianner  forty,  Samivel,” rejoined  Mr. 
Weller,  in  a  still  more  mysterious  manner, 
“  as  he  can  have  on  hire  ;  vun  as  vont  play, 
Sammy.” 

“  And  wot’ud  be  the  good  o’  that?”  said 
Sam. 

“  Let  him  send  to  my  friend,  the  cab’net- 
maker,  to  fetch  it  back,  Sammy,’’  replied 
Mr.  Weller.  “  Are  you  avake  now  ?” 

“  No,”  rejoined  Sam. 

“  There  uint  no  vurks  in  it,”  whispered 
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his  father.  “  It  ’ull  hold  him  easy,  vith  his 
hat  and  shoes  on  ;  and  breathe  through  the 
legs,  vich  is  holler.  Have  a  passage  ready 
taken  for  ’Merriker.  The  ’Menuhin’  go¬ 
vernment  vill  never  give  him  up,  veil  vunce 
they  finds  as  he’s  got  money  to  spend, 
Sammy.  Let  the  gov’ner  stop  there  till 
Mrs.  Bardell’s  dead,  or  Mr.  Dodson  and 
Fogg’s  hung,  vich  last  ewent  I  think  is  the 
most  likely  to  happen  first,  Sammy  ;  and 
then  let  him  come  back  and  write  a  book 
about  the  ’Merrikins  as’ll  pay  all  his  ex¬ 
penses,  and  more,  if  he  blows  ’em  up 
enough.” 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  TREATMENT  OF  HIS 
CHILDREN. 

He  had  two  boys  and  two  girls.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  take  much  delight  in 
a  mere  infant;  but  no  father  ever  devoted 
more  time  and  tender  care  to  his  offspring 
than  he  did  to  each  of  his,  as  they  succes¬ 
sively  reached  the  age  when  they  could  lis¬ 
ten  to  him  and  understand  his  talk.  Like 
their  mute  playmates,  Camp  and  the  grey¬ 
hounds,  they  had  at  all  times  free  access  to 
his  study  ;  he  never  considered  their  tattle 
as  any  disturbance;  they  went  and  came  as 
pleased  their  fancy  ;  and  when  they,  uncon¬ 
scious  how  he  was  engaged,  entreated  him 
to  lay  down  his  pen  and  tell  them  a  story, 
he  would  take  them  on  his  knee,  repeat  a 
ballad  or  a  legend,  kiss  them,  and  set  them 
down  again  to  their  marbles  or  ninepins, 
and  resume  his  labours  as  if  refreshed  by 
the  interruption.  From  a  very  early  age  he 
made  them  dine  at  table,  and  “  to  sit  up  to 
supper”  was  the  great  reward  when  they 
had  been  “  very  good  bairns.’’  In  short,  he 
considered  it  as  the  highest  duty  as  well  as 
the  sweetest  pleasure  of  a  parent  to  be  the 
companion  of  his  children  :  he  partook  of 
all  their  little  joys  and  sorrows,  and  made 
his  kind,  unformal  instructions  to  blend  so 
easily  and  playfully  with  the  current  of  their 
own  sayings  and  doings,  that,  so  far  from 
regarding  him  with  any  distant  awe,  it  was 
never  thought  that  any  sport  or  diversion 
could  go  in  the  right  way  unless  papa  were 
of  the  party,  or  that  the  rainiest  day  could 
be  dull  so  he  were  at  home.  *  *  * 

He  detested  and  despised  the  whole  gene¬ 
ration  of  modern  children’s  books,  in  which 
the  attempt  is  made  to  convey  accurate  no¬ 
tions  of  scientific  minutiae :  delighting  cor¬ 
dially,  on  the  other  hand,  in  those  of  the 
preceding  age,  which,  addressing  them¬ 
selves  chiefly  to  the  imagination,  obtain 
through  it,  as  he  believed,  the  best  chance 
of  stirring  our  graver  faculties  also.  He 
exercised  the  memory  by  selecting  for  tasks 
of  recitation  passages  of  popular  verse  the 
most  likely  to  catch  the  fancy  of  children  ; 
and  gradually  familiarized  them  with  the 
ancient  history  of  their  own  country,  by  ar¬ 


resting  attention,  in  the  course  of  his  own 
oral  narrations,  on  incidents  and  characters 
of  a  similar  description.  *  *  *  * 

By  many  external  accomplishments,  either 
in  girl  or  boy,  he  set  little  store.  He  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  his  daughters  sing  an  old 
ditty,  or  one  of  his  own  framing;  but,  so 
the  singer  appeared  to  feel  the  spirit  of  her 
ballad,  he  was  not  at  all  critical  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  execution.  There  was  one  thing, 
however,  on  which  he  fixed  his  heart  hardly 
less  than  the  ancient  Persians  of  Cyropaedia  : 
like  them,  next  to  love  of  truth,  he  held  the 
love  of  horsemanship  for  the  prime  point  of 
education.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

He  had  a  horror  of  boarding-schools; 
never  allowed  his  girls  to  learn  anything  out 
of  his  own  house  ;  and  chose  their  gover¬ 
ness — (Miss  Miller) — who  about  this  time 
was  domesticated  with  them,  and  never  left 
them  while  they  needed  one — with  far 
greater  regard  to  her  kind,  good  temper  and 
excellent  moral  and  religious  principles, 
than  to  the  measure  of  her  attainments  in 
what  are  called  fashionable  accomplish¬ 
ments.  The  admirable  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  boys  in  Scotland  combines  all  the 
advantages  of  public  and  private  instruction  ; 
his  carried  their  satchels  to  the  High- 
School,  when  the  family  was  in  Edinburgh, 
just  as  he  had  done  before  them,  and  shared 
of  course  the  evening  society  of  their  happy 
home.  But  he  rarely,  if  ever,  left  them  in 
town,  when  he  could  himself  be  in  the 
country  ;  and  at  Ashestiel  he  was,  for  bet¬ 
ter  or  for  worse,  his  eldest  boy’s  daily  tutor 
after  he  began  Latin. — Lockhart' s  Life  of 
Scott. 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

Even  the  person  of  Nicholas  is  truly  impe¬ 
rial-inspiring  awe,  and  yet  exciting  confi¬ 
dence — a  well-proportioned,  vigorous  bodyr 
above  the  ordinary  stature — has  a  head 
which  seems  to  be  formed  after  the  noblest 
antique  models — a  slightly  curved  nose,  a 
smiling  mouth,  and  a  blue  eye,  which 
beams  with  mildness  united  with  austere 
dignity,  beneath  the  high  forehead  shaded 
with  light  hair,  give  the  countenance  a 
friendly  yet  a  serious  caste  *  *  *  When,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  the  frenzy  of  the  people  manifested 
itself  in  the  most  frightful  excesses,  and  at 
length  proceeded  to  the  murder  of  the  phy¬ 
sicians  which  they  fancied  to  be  the  authors 
of  that  dreadful  disorder,  the  emperor,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  single  aide-de-camp,  has¬ 
tened  to  the  hay  market,  where  a  furious 
crowd  was  collected.  He  addressed  them 
with  a  menacing  voice,  and  when  some  be¬ 
gan  to  complain  of  the  poisoners,  as  they 
called  the  physicians,  he  commanded  them 
to  fall  upon  their  knees  and  ask  pardon  of 
God  for  the  wickedness  of  which  they  had 
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been  guilty  ;  and,  as  if  thunderstruck,  thou¬ 
sands  sunk  down,  and  with  tears  implored 
God  and  the  emperor  to  forgive  their  error. 
*  *  *  The  cholera  had  appeared  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  spread  universal  terror.  The  em¬ 
peror  proceeded  fearlessly  to  the  hospital, 
took  some  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  by  the  hand,  spoke  words  of  comfort 
to  them  all,  and  exhorted  them  to  rely  on 
the  support  of  the  most  high.  “  I  am 
come,”  said  he,  “  to  share  sorrow  and 
affliction  with  my  children,  with  whom  I 
have  so  often  shared  my  joy *  *  *  Ni¬ 
cholas  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  father  and 
a  husband.  The  domestic  happiness  of  the 
imperial  pair  is  not  dimmed  by  a  single 
shade.  The  empress  is  a  most  amiable  wo¬ 
man,  a  majestic  and  handsome  figure,  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  consort  who  is  so  devoutedly  at¬ 
tached  to  her ;  a  circle  of  fine  children  sur¬ 
round  them. — Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 


PERE  LA  CHAISE. 

A  recent  visitor  writes:  —  I  was  much 
disappointed  with  the  entrance  to  Pere  la 
Chaise  ;  it  seemed  an  overgrown  nursery  of 
Chinese  arbor  vitce ;  and,  till  you  make 
your  way  to  the  upper  part,  where  the 
larger  tombs  show  themselves,  the  crowd  of 
naked-stemmed  evergreens  has  a  miserable 
effect.  This  has  arisen  from  the  injudi¬ 
cious  mode  of  planting  ;  for  it  appears  that 
every  person  may  plant  as  many  trees  as  he 
pleases  around  the  graves  of  his  friends  : 
consequently  four  Chinese  arbor  vitce  thus 
:  :  ,  or  six  thus  :  :  :  ,  are  planted  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tombs,  forming  a  dreary  and  unpic- 
turesque  mass.  Many  of  the  tombs  in  the 
upper  part  are  decorated  in  much  better 
taste  ;  a  few  pots  of  flowers  are  placed  on 
them,  and  kept  in  order  by  persons  paid  for 
that  purpose.  Standard  plants  of  Robinia 
inermis  are  very  numerous  ;  but  they  are 
not  pendulous  and  graceful  enough.  The 
cypress,  that  appropriate  tree,  is  not  very 
abundant ;  and  the  weeping  willow  is  still 
less  so.  The  most  pleasing  tombs  are  those 
with  one  weeping  willow  at  the  head,  and 
flowers,  or  a  cypress,  at  the  foot.  In  a 
public  cemetery  like  this,  planting  ought  to 
be  restricted  to  one  or  more  trees  for  each 
grave,  with  flowers  at  liberty ;  for,  if 
planted  capriciously,  as  this  has  been,  the 
light  and  air  must  be  soon  excluded,  and  the 
tombs  sought  for  as  in  a  wood.  I  had 
imagined  Pere  la  Chaise  to  be  a  large  pic¬ 
turesque  expanse  of  turt  with  magnificent 
tombs,  graced  by  the  light  shadows  ot  the 
weeping  willow  in  contrast  with  the  fune¬ 
real  cypress.  You  may  then  guess  my  dis¬ 
appointment  in  finding  a  wood  of  arbor  vitce 
intersected  by  rugged,  slovenly  paths,  such 
as  would  disgrace  our  common  farmers’ 
gardens. 
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Apsley  House. — The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  costly  items  in  this  palacial  mansion. 
The  valuable  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
costly  presents  made  to  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  are 
displayed  at  the  annual  Waterloo  fete.  The 
plate  alone  exhibited  is  stated  to  be  valued 
at  300,000/.  The  grand  gallery,  appro¬ 
priated  occasionally  as  the  banquetting  and 
also  as  the  ball  room,  extends  the  whole 
range  of  the  building  from  east  to  west,  the 
latter  end  looking  over  the  park.  It  is  up¬ 
wards  of  200  feet  in  length,  and  about  85  in 
width.  This  apartment  is  hung  with  rich 
amber  and  citron  coloured  satin  damask,  the 
cornices  and  ceiling  ornamented  with  scroll¬ 
work  and  carving,  elaborately  gilt.  The 
pictures  are  composed  of  the  chefs  d' 'oeuvre 
of  the  ancient  masters  of  the^Flemish,  Ita¬ 
lian,  Spanish,  French,  Venetian,  and  other 
schools.  Upon  the  last  fete,  at  either  ex¬ 
tremity  were  large,  oaken  sideboards,  con¬ 
taining  his  grace’s  gold  and  silver  plate,  the 
most  conspicuous  object  of  which  was  the 
silver  gilt  shield,  of  immense  magnitude, 
emblematical  of  the  duke’s  conquests,  and 
presented  by  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
Projecting  through  the  dining-table  were 
placed  the  two  marble  pedestal  candelabra, 
standing  12  feet  high  from  the  floor,  and 
weighing  25  cwt.,  cut  out  of  a  block  of 
Russian  marble,  and  presented  by  the  late 
Emperor  Alexander  ;  two  large  marble 
vases,  also  a  present  from  the  emperor,  or¬ 
namented  the  north  and  southern  extremity 
of  the  gallery,  and  were  filled  with  rich 
flowers  and  exotics.  The  three  gold  can¬ 
delabra  presented  byr  the  corporation  of 
London  to  the  noble  duke,  representing  in 
bold  relief,  and  as  large  as  life,  a  foot  soldier 
with  the  standard  of  each  nation  that  had 
signalized  itself  in  the  field,  ornamented  the 
tables  ;  as  likewise  was  displayed  the  solid 
gold  vase,  a  tribute  from  the  noblemen  of 
England  to  his  grace,  and  on  which  are 
portrayed  the  British  forming  a  solid 
square.  The  beautiful  service  of  Dresden 
porcelain  was  also  brought  into  requisition  ; 
it  is  ornamented  with  the  most  exquisite 
paintings,  each  piece  representing  some  en¬ 
gagement  or  general  officer  engaged  in  it; 
the  service  containing  the  whole  series  of 
his  grace’s  victories  in  India,  the  Peninsula, 
and  at  Waterloo.  In  addition  to  the  mag¬ 
nificent  candelabra  before  mentioned,  the 
apartment  is  illuminated  from  the  cupola  in 
the  centre  of  the  fretted  roof  by  a  brilliant 
chandelier  of  great  magnitude.  The  whole 
presented,  when  lighted  up,  a  scene  quite 
oriental,  tailing  little  short  in  grandeur  to 
those  described  in  the  “  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.’’  The  t(  crimson  striped  drawing¬ 
room”  is  appropriated  to  the  portraits  of 
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nearly  all  the  gallant  duke’s  brave  compa¬ 
nions  in  arms  ;  a  fine,  full-length  portrait  of 
Marshal  Beresford  is  particularly  striking; 
and  one  of  his  late  Majesty,  William  IV-., 
is  remarkable  for  extreme  accuracy  of 
delineation  and  expression.  This  apart¬ 
ment  likewise  contains  a  painting  of  no 
ordinary  interest,  viz.',  “  Chelsea  Pensioners 
reading  the  Gazette,  with  the  account  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo, ”  by  Wilkie,  pre¬ 
sented  by  George  IV.— Morning  Herald. 

Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  of  the  Queen. — The 
face  of  the  Queen  of  England  is  one  most 
acceptable  to  the  physiognomist.  Her 
countenance  cannot  be  pronounced  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  it  is  decidedly  handsome — the  moral 
eye  can  discover  in  Victoria’s  face,  that 
better  beauty  of  goodness,  which  endears 
particular  features  to  our  remembrance,  and 
causes  us  to  praise  and  love  them  we  scarcely 
know  why.  The  contour  of  the  head  and 
face  taken  together  gives  clear  and  decisive 
evidence  of  the  predominance  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  characteristics  of  her  father’s  family. 
Yet  her  skull  is  better  defined,  and  it  may 
be  prophesied  and  believed  that  in  a  few 
years,  (the  human  skull  only  ceases  to  ex¬ 
pand  with  death,)  it  will  exhibit  that  certain 
intellectual  determination  which  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  phrenologist.  The  temper¬ 
ament  of  our  sovereign  lady  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  happy  medium  between  the 
phlegmatic  and  the  sanguine.  There  is 
enough  of  German  placidity  to  be  disco¬ 
vered  to  assure  us  that  her  youth  will  be 
distinguished  by  a  graceful  sobriety,  and 
sufficient  latent  expression  on  her  brow  to 
convince  us  that  she  can  borrow  imperial 
fire  on  fitting  occasions,  and  look  and  act 
with  the  spirit  and  determination  becoming 
a  British  Queen.  This  slumbering  great¬ 
ness  may  be  observed  to  start  from  the  impe¬ 
rial  brow  at  any  moment  of  excitement.  On 
several  occasions  at  the  prorogation  of  par¬ 
liament,  when  the  plaudits  of  the  people 
took  any  peculiarity  of  character,  the  mo¬ 
mentary  expression  of  her  Majesty,  as  she 
looked  her  thanks  towards  the  particular 
quarter  from  whence  the  cheers  proceeded, 
would  make  the  fortune  and  reputation  of 
an  artist,  could  he  have  seized  it  and  given 
it  permanence  on  his  canvass.  In  person, 
the  queen  is  scarcely  of  the  just  stature,  but 
she  is  yet  growing  in  height,  and  in  our 
affections.  Her  deportment  is  good,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  natural,  and,  consequent  on  this, 
it  is  graceful.  In  conclusion,  the  Queen  of 
England  may  be  pronounced  the  first  lady 
in  the  country,  with  a  higher  meaning  than 
this  opinion  would  carry  were  it  delivered 
by  the  lip  of  a  courtier. — Liverpool  Chro¬ 
nicle. 

Dr.  Parr. — Dr.  Parr  used,  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  after  church,  to  sit  on  the  green, 
at  Hatton,  with  his  pipe  and  his  jug,  and 


witness  the  exertions  of  his  parishioners  in 
the  truly  English  game  of  cricket,  making 
only  one  proviso,  that  none  should  join  the 
party  who  had  not  previously  been  to  church. 
It  is  needless  to  say  his  presence  was  an 
effectual  check  on  all  disorderly  conduct ; 
the  skittle  grounds  were  deserted,  and  a 
better  conducted  parish  was  rarely  seen 
than  the  worthy  doctor’s.  He  was  beloved 
by  his  flock  during  his  life,  and  sincerely 
lamented  at  his  death. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  found  leisure  to 
make  several  creditable  contributions  to  the 
national  literature.  His  productions  con¬ 
sist  of — a  Life  of  Lord  William  Russell, 
published  (quarto  and  octavo  editions),  in 
1815  ;  a  History  of  the  British  Constitution, 
which  appeared  in  May,  1821  ;  a  tragedy, 
entitled  Don  Carlos,  issued  the  following 
year  ;  and  a  quarto  work  on  the  affairs  of 
Europe  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  his 
latest  performance,  published  in  1824. 

The  New  Custom  House  at  Liverpool, 
(engraved  in  the  Mirror ,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  160,) 
is  rapidly  advancing  towards  completion. 
The  west  side  of  Castle- street,  (late  Pool- 
lane,)  already  presents  a  splendid  and  impo¬ 
sing  appearance,  and  when  the  whole  of  the 
new  and  superb  shops  now  in  progress,  are 
finished  on  that  side  of  the  street,  the  effect 
will  be  extremely  fine. — Liverpool  Chronicle. 

New  Houses  of  Parliament. — A  collection 
of  all  the  different  kinds  of  stone  found  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  well  suited  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  building,  is  being  made  bv  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  at  White¬ 
hall,  where  all  architects  employed  by  Go¬ 
vernment  will  have  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  specimens,  and  selecting  such 
materials  as  may  be  best  suited,  from  facility 
of  working,  and  qualities  requisite  for  the 
strength  and  durability  of  the  said  works. 

Very  Likely. — The  late  Mr.  Isaac  Slocum, 
of  S —  coun.,  postmaster  of  that  place,  for¬ 
merly  of  Boston,  was  distinguished  for  his 
wondrous  alienation  of  mind,  which  was  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  to  him.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  holding  an  egg  in  his  hand,  and  boil¬ 
ing  his  watch  for  five  minutes,  and  many 
others,  the  last  instance  of  his  absence  of 
mind  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
his  death.  One  night  he  retired  to  his  cham¬ 
ber,  and  after  undressing  placed  his  panta¬ 
loons  carefully  between  the  sheets,  and  threw 
himself  across  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  which 
situation  he  was  exposed  during  the  night.— 
American  Paper. 
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THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 


This  handsome  embellishment  of  the  plea¬ 
sant  town  of  Ryde,  its  principal  front  open¬ 
ing  into  the  High-street,  was  named  in 
commemoration  of  a  visit  of  Her  present 
Majesty,  (when  Princess  Victoria,)  to  “  the 
Island  and  was  completed  about  a  year 
since.  It  is,  as  the  Engraving  shows,  built 
in  tasteful  stjle,  in  general  design  resembling 
the  arcades  of  our  metropolis.  Above  the 
Voi..  xxx.  M 


triple  arched  entrance  are  the  arms  of  the 
royal  patroness.  Each  side  is  occupied  by 
shops,  and  near  the  centre  the  line  is  brokeu 
by  a  vestibule  of  handsome  proportions,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  elegant  dome,  and  commu¬ 
nicating  with  exhibition-rooms.  The  arcade 
is  lit  with  gas,  and  altogether  forms  one  of 
the  most  attractive  improvements  of  this 
flourishing  watering-place. 
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ON  THE  FOLICE  OF  NATURE. - BY  CHRIS¬ 

TOPHER  DANIEL  WILCKE. 

( Translated  and  abridged  by  James  H.  Fennell ;  and 
concluded  from  page  123.) 

Some  fish  subsist  upon  aquatic  plants ; 
others  upon  worms  and  insects  ;  but  lest 
they  should  entirely  extirpate  them,  there 
are  predacious  fish,  which  thin  and  harass 
their  numerous  shoals.  The  smaller  fish, 
with  their  agile  fins,  would  succeed  in  avoid¬ 
ing  them,  by  turning  frequently,  did  not 
their  number  hinder  their  escape.  Those 
which  are  not  so  abundant  are  armed  with 
spines  to  repel  their  enemies.  The  bodies 
of  dead  fish  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  are 
perforated  by  eels,  and  devoured  by  the 
my  wince,  by  crabs,  and  by  some  insects  :  so 
that  here,  likewise,  the  greatest  attention  is 
observable  for  the  preservation  of  purity  as 
well  as  of  proportional  number. 

The  number  of  amphibious  animals  is  less 
than  that  of  fish,  yet  each  species  has  its 
distinct  province  assigned  it.  Frogs  remove 
all  those  superfluities  from  the  surface  of 
our  waters  and  wells,  as  the  duck-weed,  and 
what  are  called  blood-worms,  which  are  the 
grubs  of  a  species  of  gnat.  Serpents  and 
lizards  prey  upon  insects ;  the  shark  kind 
( Squali )  and  the  skate  kind  ( Rajce )  devour 
dead  bodies  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  numerous  tribes  of  birds  have  all 
their  peculiar  distinctions  and  duties  in  the 
natural  economy. 

The  several  species  of  the  sparrow  kind 
( Passeres )  feed  chiefly  upon  insects,  and 
as  these  mostly  abound  in  trees,  they  fly  to 
them  in  great  flocks  ;  if  they  do  not  thus 
obtain  sufficient  provision,  they  seek  food 
elsewhere  :  some  of  them  pick  up  superflu¬ 
ous  and  scattered  seeds  ;  starlings  feed  upon 
earth-worms ;  night-jars  ( P  halcenivora  7icyti- 
vociferator)  upon  moths  ;  tomtits  upon  va¬ 
rious  species  of  gnats.  As  insects  gene¬ 
rally  die  at  the  end  of  summer,  some  of  those 
birds  which  feed  upon  them  migrate  into 
other  regions.  Those  which  live  both  upon 
seeds  and  insects,  stay  with  us,  and  contrive 
to  pick  up  a  scanty  living  in  winter,  until 
the  return  of  spring. 

Gallinaceous  birds  and  doves  feed  upon 
superfluous  seeds  ;  thrushes  search  for  the 
spot  where  there  is  the  greatest  quantity  of 
berries,  and  if  they  devour  too  great  a  quan¬ 
tity,  many  of  them  pass  through  them  undi¬ 
gested  and  fertilized.  Larks  ( Alaudce )  pick 
up  a  variety  of  seeds,  and  disseminate  a 
great  number,  and  often  leave  them  where 
we  are  afterwards  surprised  at  finding  them 
growing  ;  this  was  the  cause  of  oats  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  fields  sown  with  rye,  which  in  the 
last  century  had  nearly  persuaded  all  the 
people  of  Europe  to  believe  in  the  transmu¬ 
tation  of  corn. 


Peacocks,  and  birds  of  the  grouse  kind 
( Tetraonides )  feed  their  young  with  in¬ 
sects  ;  hence  flights  of  the  latter  seek  our 
northern  countries,  where  the  innumerable 
quantity  of  gnats  enables  them  to  find  their 
young  a  plentiful  subsistence  ;  these  insects 
are  thus  prevented  from  perishing  without  a 
use. 

The  wading-birds  (Grallatores)  perform 
their  tasks  in  lakes  and  pits,  where  myriads 
of  insects,  acarides,  and  worms,  are  conti¬ 
nually  removing  all  impurities ;  but  by  the 
assistance  of  these  birds  a  due  proportion  is 
maintained  among  those  insects,  &c.  In 
summer,  when  the  marshes  are  dried  up  in 
hot  climates,  they  migrate  to  us  ;  but  when 
the  winter  sets  in,  and  our  waters  are  fro¬ 
zen,  they  are  thus  deprived  of  their  food, 
and  are  obliged  to  return  into  the  south. 
When  the  Nile  retreats  after  its  periodical 
overflow,  a  number  of  amphibious  animals 
are  left  upon  the  earth,  and  attract  the 
storks,  whose  principal  food  consists  of 
such  animals  and  serpents. 

Geese  and  ducks  clear  the  waters  of  all 
superfluities,  and  devour  the  brood  of  frogs 
and  gnats  ;  the  divers  ( Mergi ),  auks  ( Alcce ), 
guillemots  ( Colymbi ),  gulls  ( Lari),  and  terns 
(Sterna),  prevent  fish  from  multiplying  to 
excess.  Albatrosses,  pelicans,  and  tropic- 
birds  ( Phatontes ),  inhabit  the  ocean,  and 
hover  in  flights  over  the  flying-fish,  their 
proper  prey,  when  it  is  pursued  by  the  Co¬ 
ry  pheni. 

The  magpie  kind  (Pica)  clear  the  earth 
of  worms  and  insects;  the  hornbill  (Luce¬ 
ros)  and  raven  (Corvus  coraw)  devour  car¬ 
rion  ;  the  chough  (C.  graculus),  the  ani 
(Crotophaga  Ani),  and  cuckoo  ( Cue  ulus ) 
many  insects  ;  and  the  creepers  (Certhiada) 
their  eggs.  The  larvae  of  the  crane-fly 
( Tipula)  feed  upon  the  roots  of  grass,  and 
leave  the  stalks  standing,  which  thus  pre¬ 
vent  any  other  vegetals  from  occupying  their 
place  ;  but  the  rook  digs  up  those  dead  stalks 
that  it  may  get  at  the  larvae,  of  which  it  is 
exceedingly  fond. 

The  eagle  and  hawk  tribe  prey  upon  su¬ 
perabundant  living  birds  ;  but  when  these 
are  scarce  they  feed  on  dead  animals.  They 
do  not  prey  upon  all  birds  indiscriminately, 
as  peculiar  modes  of  flight  protect  some 
species  from  falling  within  their  grasp. 
The  principal  food  of  the  buzzard  ( Buteo ) 
is  the  toad  ;  some  prey  only  on  doves,  others 
on  domestic  fowls,  storks,  or  sparrows  ;  the 
osprey  (Falco  halietus)  seizes  the  largest 
fish ;  the  Perinopterus,  the  king-vulture 
(Sarcoramphus  Papa),  the  turkey-vulture 
( Cathartes  aura)  and  the  harpy-eagle  (Har- 
pyia  destructor)  scarcely  touch  anything 
but  dead  carcasses,  and  therefore  fly  very 
slowly  ;  the  owl  destroys  the  superfluous 
hares,  bats,  mice,  and  other  nocturnal  mam¬ 
mals,  and  also  moths. 

Mammals,  or  animals  with  teats,  are 
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fewer  in  number  than  birds  ;  but  they  are 
more  vigorous  in  their  acts.  Thus  whales 
( Cete ),  seals  (Phoca:),  and  otters  ( Lutra ), 
are  aquatic  rulers,  and  subsist  by  repressing 
the  too  greSt  abundance  of  their  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The  Pecora  and  Bellua  every  year  devour 
the  herbs,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  may 
be  cleared  for  its  annual  renovation  :  certain 
species  of  vegelals  seem  forbidden  to  certain 
species  of  animals,  lest  those  other  species 
which  arrive  in  the  country  or  come  into 
existence  after  them,  should  find  no  sub¬ 
sistence. 

Animals  belonging  to  the  order  G lives 
gnaw  away  and  consume  all  superfluous 
dead  substances  which  are  offensive  and  un¬ 
sightly.  The  squirrel  is  as  great  a  devourer 
of  the  cones  of  pines,  as  are  the  crossbill 
( Loocia  curvirostra)  and  grosbeak  (L.  cocco- 
thraustcs )  which,  scattering  their  seeds,  sub¬ 
sist  upon  their  superfluous  parts.  Like  the 
mouse,  the  nutcracker  ( Nucifmga  caryoca- 
tactes ),  and  the  jay  ( Corvus  glandarius), 
squirrels,  after  they  are  well  fed,  collect  nuts 
and  acorns,  which  they  bury  in  the  earth, 
where  they  are  frequently  left,  either  owing 
to  their  forgetfulness,  to  their  having  been 
driven  from  their  old  haunts,  or  to  their 
having  been  killed  ;  thus,  those  seeds,  which 
perhaps  would  never  have  been  buried  suffi¬ 
ciently  deep  in  the  earth  to  vegetate,  spring 
and  grow  up  into  trees. 

Swine,  coatimondies  ( Nasua ),  hedgehogs 
( Erinaceus ),  and  moles  ( Talp<z ),  in  their 
search  after  worms  and  roots,  turn  up  the 
earth,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  the  reception 
of  seeds. 

The  second  order  of  animals,  called  Fer<z, 
comprising  hyaenas,  <fcc.,  take  away  dead 
carcasses  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
hence  they  assemble  where  such  remains 
abound,  but  accompanied  by  the  vulture, 
the  crow,  and  other  birds  destined  to  the 
same  service ;  being  all  drawn  together  by 
the  putrid  scent  of  their  prey.  The  wildest 
beast  never  destroys  another  but  through 
necessity. 

The  elephant,  the  sloth,  the  ant-eater, 
the  bear,  and  the  munis,  all  of  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  order  called  Bruta ,  together  with 
some  animals  of  the  order  Primates,  as  the 
monkies  and  the  swarms  of  bats,  inhabit  the 
lofty  Indian  woods  which  cover  the  herbs 
below  with,  as  it  were,  one  continued  roof, 
lest  they  should  be  totally  parched  up  by 
the  sun’s  heat :  some  of  these,  as  the  bat, 
ant-eater,  and  manis,  subsist  upon  those 
insects  which  are  most  numerous  ;  and 
others,  as  the  elephant,  monkey,  lemur, 
and  sloth,  upon  the  fruits  and  luxuriant  lo- 
liage  of  trees. 

Man,  the  highest  but  last-formed  minis¬ 
ter  of  nature,  and  to  whose  use  and  conve¬ 
nience  everything  is  subservient,  does  in 
many  instances  serve  tp  maintain  her  insti* 
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tuted  proportions ;  for  the  greatest  whale 
5n  the  ocean,  the  fiercest  lion  or  tiger  on  the 
land,  fall  victims  to  his  boldness  and  strata¬ 
gem.  He  turns  to  his  use  herbs,  trees, 
fish,  birds,  and  everything  which  abounds. 
Thus  he  preserves  the  balance  in  nature, 
and  permits  nothing  to  be  redundant  or  use¬ 
less.  But  mankind  themselves  are  not  suf¬ 
fered  to  over  abound,  for  in  the  most  popu¬ 
lous  places  contagious  disorders  prevail  with 
more  frequency  and  force,  and  wars  are 
most  common  where  men  are  most  nu¬ 
merous. 

From  (he  preceding  examples  I  draw  the 
following  conclusions  : — 

God  has  arranged  that  all  the  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  vegetals  shall  be  always  preserved  ; 
and  to  effect  this,  the  laws  of  generation, 
nutrition,  and  due  proportion,  are  necessary ; 
and  certain  species  of  animals  seem  created 
to  assist  in  effecting  these  ends. 

For  example,  by  their  cropping  down 
plants  they  prevent  a  sterility,  which  might 
ensue  from  too  much  luxuriance.  They 
likewise  admirably  help  their  dissemination  ; 
and  many  of  them  dig  up  the  earth,  and 
thus  unintentionally  render  it  better  adapted 
to  receive  their  seeds.  Birds  and  cattle 
carry  many  seeds  to  distant  places,  where 
they  never  grew  before  ;  and  others,  after 
having  satisfied  their  hunger,  hoard  what 
remains  of  their  store  in  the  earth :  their 
dung  likewise  serving  to  the  support  of  ve¬ 
getals. 

The  means  by  which  a  proper  proportion 
of  them  is  preserved,  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  arrangements  of  nature  ;  animals 
seem  to  be  the  principal  ministers  appointed 
to  ensure  that  not  one  of  the  many  species 
of  vegetals  shall  be  totally  extirpated  :  — 
the  subordination  of  animals,  as  before  ob¬ 
served,  greatly  assists  to  this  end. 

From  natural  history  we  may  learn  the 
importance  of  every  one  of  the  constitutions 
of  nature.  If  any  particular  species  of  ani¬ 
mal  destined  to  prey  upon  any  other  species, 
were  to  perish,  the  greatest  calamities 
might,  ensue.  Thus,  nature  has  appointed 
the  crow-blackbird  ( Quiscalus )  to  watch 
over  the  pea-beetle  ( Dermestes  pisorum ), 
and  when  those  birds  were  extirpated  in 
North  America  by  shooting,  the  peas  were 
totally  ruined.  If  all  our  sparrows  were  to 
be  destroyed,  our  plantations  would  be 
ruined  by  insects.  America,  if  deprived  of 
swine,  would  be  infested  with  serpents  to  an 
intolerable  degree  ;  and  we  must  believe  the 
same  with  respect  to  the  other  members  of 
nature,  since  God  has  permitted  nothing  to 
exist  without  some  design. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  size  of  some  ani¬ 
mals  is  restrained  in  given  bounds.  If  the 
tiger-beetle  ( Cicindela ),  the  dragon-fly  (Li¬ 
bel  lulu),  or  the  Scolopendra ,  had  been  cre¬ 
ated  as  large  as  a  lion,  the  whole  animal 
race  must  have  been  destroyed. 
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An  admirable  circumstance  serving  to 
preserve  the  general  proportion  is,  that  the 
least  animals  propagate  in  the  greatest 
numbers,  and  are  most  difficult  to  be  totally 
extirpated  ;  and  that  a  single  species  of  in¬ 
sect,  though  of  the  smallest  size,  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  commit  more  ravages  in  a  village 
than  an  elephant.  The  whole  species  of 
such  insects  cannot  be  extirpated,  but  the 
elephant  may  be  killed  by  a  single  shot. 

Long-lived  animals  propagate  very  slowly. 
The  hawk  tribe  lay  but  four  eggs  in  a  year  ; 
while  the  domestic  hen  lays  from  thirty  to 
fifty  ;  doves  two  every  month ;  the  hare 
has  young  often  in  a  year,  and  a  bee  in  the 
same  period  will  lay  forty  thousand  eggs.* 

Predacious  animals  are  more  indolent 
than  others,  and  never  seek  their  prey  but 
when  urged  by  hunger ;  as  we  observe  in 
lions,  tigers,  and  eagles.  Beasts  of  prey, 
when  they  can  find  no  dead  carcasses,  have 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  food  ;  and 
they  catch  generally  only  such  of  the  other 
animals  who  are  infirm  with  age  or  distem¬ 
per  ;  those  which  are  young  and  healthy 
escaping  from  them  by  running,  flying, 
swimming,  or  by  some  other  means. 

There  are  some  animals,  likewise,  who 
are  appointed  as  watchmen  to  warn  other 
animals  of  their  danger,  as  the  plover  ( Cha - 
radrius ),  the  butcher-bird  ( Lanins'),  the 
crane  ( Grus ),  the  turkey  ( Meleagris ),  and 
others  which  give  notice  to  the  birds^  of 
a  hawk  being  out  in  search  of  prey  ;  nor 
would  the  larger  conchs  ever  escape  the 
sea-sleeve  {Sepia  loligo ),  unless  they  had  the 
Cancer  pinnotheres  as  a  guide.  Thus  na¬ 
ture  resembles  a  well-regulated  state,  in 
which  every  individual  has  his  proper  em¬ 
ployment  and  subsistence ;  and  a  proper  gra¬ 
dation  of  offices  and  officers  is  appointed  to 
correct  and  restrain  every  detrimental  ex¬ 
cess. 

*  There  are  some  insects  which  are  not  more  pro¬ 
lific  than  birds  of  prey.  For  instance,  the  noontide- 
fly  {Mesembrina  equina)  lays  only  two  eggs. — J.H.F. 
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CELEBRATED  PAINTERS  AND  PICTURES. 

,  (From  Allan  Cunningham  s  Cabinet  Gallery.) 

Portrait  Painters. 

Three  artists  of  different  countries  stand 
undisputed  masters  in  portrait  painting : 
Titian  for  force  of  colouring,  Vandyke  for 
elegance,  and  Reynolds  for  freedom,  are  as 
yet  without  rivals.  If  Vandyke  is  surpassed 
by  the  Venetian  in  light  and  shade,  and  by 
the  Englishman  in  natural  ease,  he  excels 
them  both  in  heroic  elegance  and  dignity  of 
soul. 

Gainsborough  and  fVilson. 

The  landscapes  of  Gainsborough  obtained 
merited  fame  in  the  days  of  the  artist,  and 


in  this  he  was  happier  than  his  great  con¬ 
temporary  Wilson.  For  this,  reasons  may 
readily  be  given.  His  pictures  unite  the 
lower  with  the  higher  qualities  of  landscape, 
and  speak  to  common,  as  well'as  to  uncom¬ 
mon,  minds.  They  have  great  natural  force 
and  truth,  and  are  doubly  interesting  by  the 
human  life  with  which  he  has  inspired  them. 
In  this  union  of  man  with  the  land  which 
belonged  to  him,  lay  the  strong  charm  of 
Gainsborough.  By  these  means  he  endowed 
the  still  and  barren  landscape  with  a  spirit, 
and  gave  it  a  tongue  with  which  it  addressed 
the  spectator,  and  moved  his  heart  while  he 
pleased  his  eye.  There  are  groups  in  the 
landscapes  of  this  painter  which  have  all  the 
tenderness  and  pathos  of  Burns.  On  his 
young  children  he  has  impressed  health  and 
joyousness  amid  all  their  rags  and  privations ; 
but  when  he  paints  a  cottage  girl  or  boy 
sixteen  years  old  or  so,  he  considers  that 
their  eyes  are  opened  to  the  hard  lot  which 
is  their  inheritance,  and  he  stamps  a  gather¬ 
ing  sadness  on  their  brows  which  accords 
with  the  rude  cottage,  the  scanty  flocks, 
and  the  marks  of  privation  around.  To 
Wilson,  human  beings  were  as  nothing; 
with  Gainsborough  everything. 

JV.  Vandervelde. 

This  last  of  the  Vanderveldes  had  risen 
to  eminence  as  an  artist  in  his  native  coun¬ 
try  before  he  removed  to  England  ;  here  his 
genius  was  not  only  admired,  but  rarer  still, 
rewarded.  The  beauty  and  truth,  and  har¬ 
monious  unity  of  his  maritime  pictures,  were 
felt  at  once.  So  naturally  did  he  agitate  the 
water,  and  so  gracefully  did  he  construct 
and  move  his  ships,  that  he  obtained  the  im¬ 
mediate  patronage  of  King  Charles,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  chief  nobility.  It 
must  however  be  remembered,  that  Charles 
was  a  naval  architect  of  great  talent ;  that 
James  was  one  of  our  ablest  admirals  ;  and 
that  our  nobility  at  that  period  had  a  love 
for  maritime  adventures,  which  has  subsided 
in  their  descendants. 

Rubens  and  Lawrence. 

The  “  Chapeau  de  PaiHe5*  or  as  some  sa3r, 
more  accurately  perhaps,  Chapeau  de  Poil 
— the  beaver  hat — is  the  likeness  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Lundins,  a  young  lady  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  Rubens,  and  on  whose  beauty  he 
employed  all  the  mastery  of  his  pencil.  It 
was  purchased  privately  of  the  Von  Haveren 
family,  who  inherited  it  from  the  painter, 
and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Bart.,  where  the  genius  of  British  art 
has  found  it  some  worthy  companions.  The 
Chapeau  de  Paille  of  Rubens,  and  the  Lady 
Peel  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  are  nigh  each 
other,  and  no  one  can  well  avoid  comparing 
their  merits.  The  former  is  a  wonderful 
iece  of  expression  and  colour  ;  the  peculiar 
ead-dress  seems  to  have  been  chosen  by 
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the  painter  for  the  purpose  of  calling  out 
all  the  witchery  of  his  art,  and  to  show  how 
easily  genius  could  triumph  over  obstacles 
and  turn  them  into  beauties  :  in  the  latter 
there  is  a  something  diviner  still— a  more  ex¬ 
quisite  loveliness,  a  sweeter  expression  about 
the  mouth,  and  such  liquid  lustre  of  eye  as 
cannot  well  be  rivalled  in  modern  art.  Ru¬ 
bens  excels  in  vigour  of  colour  and  in  greater 
audacity  of  handling  ;  Lawrence  in  purity  of 
hue  and  delicacy  of  sentiment — both  have 
produced  master-pieces. 

Canaletto  Method  of  Painting. 

To  ensure  accuracy  of  delineation  he  em¬ 
ployed  the  camera  obscura,  laid  down  the 
chief  lines  and  leading  features,  and  then, 
throwing  aside  the  instrument,  touched  the 
whole  into  elegance  and  beauty  with  the 
pencil.  His  buildings  have  a  rich  and  glossy 
look  as  if  they  were  raised  of  polished  mar¬ 
ble,  and  his  water  has  the  natural  gleam 
of  the  element,  a  demure  sea-green  with  a 
light  glimmering  below  the  surface. 

Canaletto’s  fastidious  accuracy  of  delinea¬ 
tion  has  its  drawbacks  ;  men  lose  the  grand 
in  the  minute,  the  majestic  in  the  neat,  and 
in  giving  every  pillar  and  pilaster,  architrave, 
and  coign  of  vantage,  with  the  fidelity  of  a 
clerk  of  the  works,  the  eye  is  called  to  these 
inferior  points  from  the  general  sweep  and 
outline  of  the  performance. 

Rubens’  great  Landscape. 

On  looking  at  this  picture  in  the  National 
Gallery,  we  feel  sensible  that  it  would  require 
uncommon  happiness  of  sentiment  and  feli¬ 
city  of  words  to  give  anything  like  a  correct 
notion  of  such  a  splendid  landscape.  It  seems 
part  real  and  part  imaginary ;  the  painter 
seldom  indulged  in  fancies  strictly  or  exclu¬ 
sively  poetical ;  the  men  and  women  of  his 
pictures  were  copied  from  the  breathing,  sub¬ 
stantial  denizens  of  the  world  around  him, 
and  his  scenes  were  chiefly  found  in  his 
native  country,  for  he  could  exalt  the  meanest 
thing  into  magnificence,  and  raise  the  most 
ordinary  subjects  into  historical  dignity  by 
the  force  of  his  drawing  and  the  splendour  of 
his  colours.  The  present  landscape  has  been 
assigned  by  good  judges  to  Flanders.  Those 
who  hold  this  belief  point  to  the  rich  pastoral 
district  extending  level  and  verdant  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  covered  with  flocks  and 
herds,  studded  with  farm  houses  and  villages, 
and  divided  into  irregular,  though  not  pictu¬ 
resque,  inclosures  by  rows  of  those  hapless 
trees  called  in  England  pollards  :  nor  do  they 
fail  to  observe  the  intersecting  ditches  and  all 
the  other  symptoms  of  a  productive  soil, 
yielding  milk  and  butter,  honey  and  corn, 
sheep  and  poultry,  and  watched  over  by  nume¬ 
rous  hinds,  and  maidens,  and  old  men,  con¬ 
versant  with  both  tillage  and  pasturage. 


Illustrations  of  Insanity. 

A  lady  who  passes  through  much  romantic 
adventure,  which  we  need  not  recapitulate, 
becomes  mad,  and  lives  in  a  ruined  tower. 

A  belated  traveller,  hearing  sounds  like  re¬ 
velry,  seeks  shelter  beneath  her  roof.  “  The 
gentleman  followed  his  conductress  up  the 
half-ruined  screw-stair,  which  here  and 
there  exhibited  fearful  chasms,  from  the  en¬ 
tire  absence  of  two  or  three  successive  steps, 
over  which  she  skipped  without  the  least 
hesitation,  while  he  was  obliged  to  thrust 
his  nails  into  crevices  of  the  wall  to  hoist 
himself  over  the  difficulty.  But,  after  he 
had  ascended  two  flights,  he  came  to  a  land¬ 
ing-place  where  there  was  a  door-way  into 
that  large  hall  from  which  he  had  heard  the 
voice  of  the  maniac.  Into  this  she  led  the 
way ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  follow  her, 
you  may  imagine  his  astonishment  when  I 
tell  you  he  discovered  that  the  whole  floor¬ 
ing  was  gone,  except  the  bare  oaken  beams  ; 
and  the  apartments  below  being  in  the  same 
state,  his  eyes  stretched  uninterruptedly 
downwards,  till  vision  was  lost  in  the  impe¬ 
netrable  darkness  of  the  dungeons  below. 
But  his  conductress  hesitated  not  a  moment, 
and  went  on  from  beam  to  beam  with  as 
much  indifference  as  she  would  have  walked 
across  a  paved  court,  until  she  gained  the 
great  hearth,  which,  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  planking  in  its  vicinity,  was  still  entire, 
and  where  a  fire  of  wood  was  burning  un¬ 
der  the  huge  projecting  chimney.”  After 
partaking  of  refreshment  they  had  a  dance. 

“  Now,  Sir,”  said  the  maniac,  resuming  all 
the  quiet  and  decorous  demeanour  of  a  well- 
bred  woman,  “  a  little  gentle  exercise  after 
supper  conduces  to  a  good  repose.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  give  you  my  hand  for  a  minuet.” 
Pushing  back  the  seats  they  had  occupied, 
she  seized  the  stranger’s  hand,  and  took  her 
position  beside  him  on  the  hearth.  He  of¬ 
fered  no  opposition  to  her  proposal ;  and 
she  immediately  began  to  sing  with  great 
brilliancy  and  effect  that  minuet  so  well 
known  to  our  grandsires  and  grandmothers, 
under  the  name  of  the  Minuet  de  la  C'our. 
Following  the  example  of  his  entertainer, 
the  gentleman  was  obliged  to  make  his  pre¬ 
liminary  courtesies  ;  and  had  any  eye  looked 
upon  the  couple  as  they  were  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  it  might  have  been  naturally  enough 
supposed  that  he  danced  with  some  hand¬ 
some  lady  of  quality,  disguised  in  a  fancy 
dress,  so  perfectly  did  the  grace  of  her  atti¬ 
tudes  assimilate  themselves  to  the  various 
movements  of  the  minuet.  But  the  gentle¬ 
man  had  not  altogether  calculated  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  present  undertaking.  The  spot  of 
terra  firma  on  which  the  dance  commenced 
was  by  no  means  large  enough  for  the  extent 
of  one- tenth  part  of  the  figure  of  the  minuet ; 
and  a  less  bold  man  than  he,  would  have 
felt  anything  but  tranquillity  of  mind,  when 
his  insane  partner,  giving  him  her  hand, 
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gl'dedwith  him  over  the  beams,  amidst  half 
the  light  that  proceeded  from  the  decaying 
embers,  like  some  spirit  from  the  other 
world.  But  if  this  was  alarming,  what  were 
his  feelings,  when,  after  the  slow  part  of  the 
minuet  was  over,  she  began  to  carol  the 
sprightly  gavot  which  follows  it,  with  a 
clear  voice  that  made  the  lofty,  vaulted  roof 
ring  again,  whilst  she  darted  oil  and  called 
to  him  to  follow !  So,  indeed,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  do  ;  but  whilst  he,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  contented  himself  with 
keeping  up  something  like  a  semblance  of 
the  figure,  he  was  astonished  and  appalled 
to  see  his  partner  go  through  the  whole 
dance  with  all  that  activity  which  has  been 
exhibited  on  a  common  floor  by  the  ablest 
professional  dancer.  Though  he  felt  not  for 
himself,  his  hair  actually  stood  on  end  as  he 
looked  with  trembling  upon  her,  whom  he 
expected  every  moment  to  see  disappear 
from  his  eyes  into  that  abyss  of  darkness 
that  lay  below  ;  and  great  was  his  relief 
from  anxiety,  when  the  dance  was  at  last  ter¬ 
minated  on  the  hearth-stone  where  it  began.” 
Sir  Thomas  Lauder's  Highland  Rambles. 

Catching  an  Alligator. 

One  day,  while  we  lay  at  anchor  off  the  town, 
I  witnessed  one  of  the  most  ingenious  ways 
of  killing  an  alligator  that  could  be  imagined. 
One  of  these  huge  creatures  was  discovered 
basking  on  a  bank  in  the  river,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  a-head  of  our  vessels.  He  was  observed 
by  two  natives  in  a  canoe,  who  immediately 
paddled  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bank,  and 
having  landed,  crept  cautiously  towards  him. 
As  soon  as  they  were  near  the  animal,  one  of 
the  natives  stood  up  from  his  crouching  posi¬ 
tion,  holding  a  spear  about  six  feet  long, 
which  with  one  blow  he  struck  through  the 
animal’s  tail  into  the  sand.  A  most  strenuous 
contest  immediately  ensued  ;  the  man  with 
the  spear  holding  it  in  the  sand  as  firmly  as 
his  strength  allowed  him,  and  clinging  to  it 
as  it  became  necessary  to  shift  his  position, 
with  the  agility  of  a  monkey,  while  his  com¬ 
panion  occasionally  ran  in  as  opportunity 
offered,  and  with  much  dexterity,  gave  the 
animal  a  thrust  with  his  long  knife,  retreating 
at  the  same  moment  from  within  reach  of  its 
capacious  jaws  as  it  whirled  round  upon  the 
extraordinary  pivot  which  his  companion  had 
so  successfully  placed  in  its  tail.  'The  battle 
lasted  about  half  an  hour,  terminating  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  alligator  and  the  triumph  of 
his  conquerors,  who  were  not  long  in  cutting 
him  into  pieces,  and  loading  their  canoes  with 
his  flesh,  which  they  immediately  carried  to 
the  shore,  and  retailed  to  their  countrymen. 
It  is  evident  that  the  success  of  this  plan 
depended  on  the  nerve  and  dexterity  of  the 
man  who  pinned  the  animal  s  tail  Kto  the 
ground  ;  and  his  contortions  and  struggles  to 
keep  his  position  were  highly  entertaining.-— 
Laird's  Travels. 
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THE  CHATEAU  OF  YVERDON  AND 
PESTALOZZI. 

This  chateau,  celebrated  as  the  abode 
and  establishment  of  the  Pestalozzi,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  delightful  little 
town  of  Yverdon,  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
Switzerland.  Lying  as  this  beautiful  town 
does  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Neuchatel,  and  surrounded  by  the  most 
enchanting  scenery,  the  place  presented  the 
most  inviting  and  desirable  spot  for  such  an 
establishment  as  the  energetic  and  philan¬ 
thropic  Pestalozzi  had  undertaken  to  raise. 

The  chateau  is  one  of  those  ancient  piles 
in  which  the  deputy-governors  of  bygone 
times  used  to  exercise  their  proud  rule. 
Flanked  by  four,  strong  towers,  it  presents 
a  rather  noble  and  imposing  appearance ;  but 
being  closely  surrounded  by  houses,  it  is  far 
from  possessing  the  warlike  and  menacing 
exterior  of  its  neighbour,  the  chateau  of 
Grandun,  the  foundations  of  which  are 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Jf,  how¬ 
ever,  externally,  it  falls  short  of  the  latter, 
the  interior  far  supersedes,  in  point  of  beauty 
and  accommodation,  that  of  Grandun.  The 
apartments  of  the  chateau  of  Yverdon  are 
large,  airy,  and  commodious  ;  a  spacious 
hall  runs  through  its  northern  and  western 
sides  ;  broad,  stone  staircases  lead  to  the 
upper  apartments  ;  the  hall  is  paved  with 
large  flag-stones,  and  a  court  of  about  80  ft.' 
square,  and  raised  about  20  ft.  from  the 
level  of  the  exterior,  fills  the  space  formed 
inside  by  its  four  flanks. 

In  the  room,  the  windows  of  which  look 
on  the  balcony,  died  Anne,  the  faithful 
partner  of  Pestalozzi ’s  long  and  eventful 
career  ;  during  nearly  half  a  century  that 
they  had  lived  together  in  the  connubial 
state,  she  had  proved  to  him  a  guardian 
angel;  with  a  gentleness  admirably  mingled 
with  firmness,  and  that  to  “  devoted  woman” 
is  peculiar,  she  knew  howto  check  or  rather 
moderate  her  husband’s  unbounded  muni¬ 
ficence  :  many  a  time  has  she  prevented  him 
bestowing  on  a  stranger,  the  few  pence, 
that  in  their  time  of  trouble  and  need  were 
to  procure  them  their  scanty  pittance,  and 
which  his  over-generous  and  too-sympa¬ 
thizing  disposition  irresistibly  impelled  him 
thoughtlessly  to  give  to,  and,  alas !  too 
often  to  waste  upon,  the  suppliant  wretch. 

In  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  she  was 
much  enfeebled  by  frequent  illness,  and 
thus  unable  to  fill  the  station  she  had  so 
long  held  in  the  school  as  teacher ;  her 
meek  and  insinuating  manners,  and  her 
gentle  means  of  reproving  when  rebuke 
was  necessary,  rendered  her  a  general 
favourite  among  the  pupils.  In  person, 
she  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  stature, 
rather  thin,  and  generally  of  a  pale  and 
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apparently  sickly  complexion.  Her  fune¬ 
ral  rites  were  performed  in  the  most  so¬ 
lemn  manner,  by  the  light  of  torches,  at 
10  o’clock  at  night,  in  the  field  behind  the 
chateau,  where  her  remains  lay  shaded  by 
two  noble  walnut  trees,  (now  felled,)  till 
about  the  year  1824;  when  they  were,  by 
her  husband’s  desire,  removed  and  conveyed 
to  Brugg,  canton  of  Zurich,  to  which  place 
the  unhappy  dissensions  raised  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  had  driven  him,  broken-hearted, 
and  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

But,  to  return  to  the  chateau  and  the 
institution.  In  the  height  of  Pestalozzi’s 
prosperity,  there  were  nearly  two  hundred 
boarders,  boys  from  several  countries  ;  and 
no  less  than  half-a-dozen  different  languages 
were  spoken  among  them  as  their  respective 
native  tongues.  Every  day  they  exercised 
in  military  accoutrements,  “  derriere  le 
lac,”  as  it  is  called,  on  a  large  common 
immediately  separating  the  town  from  the 
lake;  on  their  return  from  parade,  they 
marched  down  the  principal  street,  the  Rue 
du  Lac,  which  leads  to  the  chateau,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  military  band  of  their  own  com¬ 
panions.*  Gymnastics  also  formed  part  of 
their  recreative  studies,  and  every  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Monday  afternoons  was  devoted  to 
an  excursion  in  the  vicinity  of  Yverdon  : 
twice  a-year  these  excursions  extended  to 
real  journeys,  a  week  or  ten  days  being 
allowed  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  among 
the  mountains,  or  visiting  some  celebrated 
spot.  In  these  excursions,  whether  short 
or  long,  two  or  more  of  the  teachers  always 
accompanied  the  scholars,  not  to  closely 
watch  them  that  they  should  not  get  into 
mischief ;  not  to  walk  alone,  although  in 
the  company  of  some  scores  of  lads,  un¬ 
heeded,  and  looked  upon  as  the  tiresome 
inspector  of  their  sayings  and  doings  ;  not 
for  such  purposes  as,  in  many  a  school, 
teachers  are  compelled  to  do  ; — but  to  listen 
with  affectionate  earnestness  to  their  various 
questions,  as  they  crowded  around  them  and 
with  respect  asked  information  on  some  object 
which  had  awakened  their  curiosity,  or  had 
raised  any  doubt  in  their  minds  ;  to  place 
themselves  on  a  level  with  their  pupils,  and 
consider  them  as  so  many  young  friends  in 
whose  welfare  they  took  a  real  and  solicitous 
interest,  and  finally  to  draw  them  into  ra¬ 
tional  and  amusing  conversation.  This  was 
the  desired  object  of  these  perambulations, 
and  so  strong  was  the  common  tie  that 
united  the  boys  together  as  in  brotherly 
affection,  so  respectful  was  their  conduct 
towards  their  teachers,  and  such  a  halo  of 
content  and  benevolence  did  Pestalozzi  shed 
over  the  whole  establishment,  that  seldom 
was  it  the  lot  of  the  teacher  to  reprimand. 

In  the  study  hours,  while  one  class  was 

*  Some  of  these  hoys’  regimentals  are  to  this  day 
shown  to  the  many  visiters  to  this  celebrated  chateau. 


seated  and  being  taught  a  particular  branch 
of  instruction,  the  teachers  of  other  branches 
would  take  their  seats  on  the  forms  with 
the  boys,  and  thus  allow  themselves  to  be 
taught  on  a  level  with  their  pupils.  In  such 
a  manner  did  Pestalozzi  conduct  his  esta¬ 
blishment,  that  his  kindness  earned  him 
from  his  children  the  surname  of  Rabbi: 
the  culprit  never  left  his  room  to  which  he 
had  been  summoned,  but  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  after  having  embraced  his  kind 
and  venerable  friend,  imprinting  a  kiss  on 
his  cheek,  and  vowing  repentance  and 
amendment ;  his  teachers  he  affectionately 
styled  “  my  brothers,”  or  even  sometimes 
((  young  men  they,  in  their  turn,  looked 
upon  him  as  their  common  father, — nothing 
that  he  thought  proper  to  expect  from  them 
was  considered  too  much. 

In  person,  Pestalozzi  was  somewhat  above 
the  middle  height,  but  the  awkward  shrug 
of  his  shoulders,  between  which  his  head 
seemed  to  sink,  made  him  appear  of  the 
ordinary  attitude  ;  his  countenance  was  by 
no  means  pleasing  at  first  sight ;  the  wrin¬ 
kles  that  covered  his  face,  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  drawn  down,  and  the  strange  manner 
in  which  his  hair  was  always  arranged, 
hardly  prepossessed  one  in  his  favour;  in 
his  dress  he  was  negligent  even  to  sloven¬ 
liness  ;  his  shoes  were  always  unbuckled, 
his  stockings  down  at  his  heels,  and  his 
neck  exposed  ;  whilst  his  clothes  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  made  for  any  one  but  him¬ 
self.  But  these  apparently  repulsive  and 
disagreeable  failings  almost  instantaneously 
vanished  on  coming  in  contact  with  this 
venerable  and  truly  good  man  ;  the  bene¬ 
volence  and  kindness  that  beamed  from  his 
eyes,  the  ease  and  insinuating  manner  of 
his  expression,  irresistibly  impelled  one  to 
love,  admire,  and  revere  him.  When  he 
went  out,  it  was  never  with  a  hat  on  his 
head  ;  he  toddled  down  the  street,  his  hands 
crossed  before  him,  and  one  thrust  deep 
into  the  sleeve  of  the  other ;  he  always 
looked  about  him,  and  noticed  with  a  nod 
every  one  that  passed  him  ;  sometimes  he 
would  stop,  and  look  at  children  playing 
with  evident  gratification  ;  wherever  he  saw 
poverty  and  want,  he  would  take  the  corner 
of  his  pocket,  pull  it  out,  and  empty  its 
contents  into  the  hands  of  the  sufferer. 
Indeed,  so  extravagantly  munificent  was 
Pestalozzi,  that  whilst  he  still  held  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  a  financial  committee  was  formed, 
in  whose  hands  the  management  of  all  pe¬ 
cuniary  affairs  was  placed,  of  the  house¬ 
hold  as  well  as  of  his  own  private  expen¬ 
diture. 

Pestalozzi  died  at  Brugg,  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1827,  and  his  remains  were  in¬ 
terred  next  to  those  of  his  wife. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  that 
in  the  house  on  the  left  of  the  drawing, 
J.  J.  Rousseau  lived  for  some  months.  The 
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(The  Chateau  of  Yverdun,  the  Residence  of  Pestulozzi,  in  the  Canton  de  Vaux,  Switzerland.) 


house  on  the  right  is  the  maison  de  ville, 
two  doors  from  which  is  the  young  ladies’ 
establishment  held  by  the  wife  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Wiederer.  H.  M. 


Cije  ihibltc  StoumalS. 

THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  IN.* 

The  Late  King . 

The  late  King  was  charged  with  com¬ 
mencing  his  reign  by  an  affectation  of  popu¬ 
larity.  His  talking  to  strangers,  bis  familiar 
conversation  at  court,  and  his  promenading 
St.  James's  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm, 
were  all  regarded  as  an  affected  contrast  with 
the  secluded  habits  of  George  IV.  But  they 
were,  with  more  probability,  the  habits  of 
his  nature,  strengthened  by  the  habits  of  his 
profession.  For  a  long  period  of  his  life,  too, 
he  had  lived  in  narrow  circumstances,  and 
the  humility  of  his  establishment  compelled 
humility  of  manners.  Had  he  been,  like 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  man  of  brilliant 
spirits  and  buoyant  wit,  his  career  would  have 
furnished  many  a  curious  adventure  of  the 
collision  of  high  life  with  low.  Yet  even  he 
had  some  odd  rencontres.  One  morning,  as 
he  was  riding  towards  Windsor,  during  the 
reign  of  his  brother,  without  even  a  groom, 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  butcher’s  boy,  who 
accosted  him  : — 

“  That  there,”  said  he,  “  is  a  goodish- 
looking  horse.  I  suppose  he  can  trot  ?” 

<f  I  suppose  he  can,”  said  the  Prince. 

“  But  this  fellow  under  me,”  says  the 

•  From’ Blackwood’s  Magaziue. 


butcher,  “  would  show  him  the  heels  for  all 
that ;  and  if  you  are  inclined  for  a  try,  I’ll 
trot  you  a  mile,  up  to  the  Red  Lion,  for  a 
pot  of  beer.” 

“  No,”  said  the  Prince,  who  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  like  the  exhibition,  “  I’ll  not  trot  with 
you,  and  I  don’t  want  your  pot  of  beer.” 

“  Well,  just  as  you  like,”  says  the  butcher, 
then  looking  all  over  him,  with  great  disdain, 
said,  as  he  trotted  forward,  “  1  knew  as  how 
it  would  be — 1  thought,  after  all,  you  were 
nothing  but  amuff.” 

What  the  exact  meaning  of  this  pithy 
phrase  was,  it  might  be  difficult  to  tell.  It 
puzzled  the  royal  party,  to  whom  the  Prince 
told  it  with  great  good-humour  immediately 
after,  and  set  the  table  on  a  roar. 

Marriage—  a  Receipt. 

A  new  “  Family  Cookery  Book  ”  is  about 
to  appear.  We  give  a  capital  receipt  for  a 
“  Dish  for  two,”  called  “  Marriage.”  Catch 
a  young  gentleman  and  lady.  The  young 
gentleman  will  be  best  raw,  and  the  young 
lady  quite  tender  ;  set  the  gentleman  at  the 
dinner  table  ;  take  a  bottle  of  wine,  claret  is 
good,  port  is  better,  a  little  dash  of  cham¬ 
pagne  will  give  it  a  briskness  ;  let  him  soak 
in  this  mixture  for  a  couple  of  hours;  it  no 
signs  of  boiling,  try  another  bottle.  When 
getting  red  in  the  gills,  take  him  into  the 
drawing-room  ;  if  in  winter,  set  him  at  the 
fireside  by  the  lady,  throw  in  a  dash  ot  green 
tea,  of  about  three  cups  to  each,  and  let  them 
simmer  together;  if  in  the  summer  time, 
place  them  in  a  current  of  air,  as  near  the 
window,  and  as  much  out  of  sight  as  you 
can  ;  stick  the  lady  all  over  with  flowers,  and 
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place  them  near  the  piano,  and  keep  stirring 
them  till  the  lady  sings.  When  you  hear 
the  gentleman  sigh,  it  is  a  good  sign  ;  as, 
whether  winter  or  summer,  they  are  sure  to 
be  growing  warm.  Then  take  them  off,  and 
put  them  in  a  corner  of  the  room  on  a  sofa, 
near  a  chess-fable,  if  possible  ;  leave  them 
together  simmering  for  the  rest  of  the  even¬ 
ing*  Repeat  this  for  three  or  four  times, 
taking  care  to  keep  them  as  close  to  each 
other  as  you  can.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
about  the  degree  of  heat ;  if  too  great,  they 
will  explode  and  fly  off;  if  too  little,  they 
will  turn  into  a  jelly,  or  perhaps  an  ice.  The 
best  heat  is  the  moderate,  regular,  and  con¬ 
stant.  The  length  of  time  during  which  it 
is  applied  must  be  according  to  circumstances. 
For  a  gentleman  and  lady  under  five-and- 
twenty,  three  months,  three  weeks,  or  three 
days,  sometimes  are  sufficient ;  but,  in  every 
instance,  there  must  be  great  precaution  to 
avoid  a  broil.  A  certain  quantity  of  the 
King’s  coin  put  in  during  the  cooking  will 
have  great  effect  in  keeping  up  the  heat ;  the 
dish  will  look  remarkably  well  if  garnished 
round  with  bank  paper ;  it  may  then  be 
served  up  at  table,  and  make  an  excellent 
meal  for  two.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no 
vinegar  is  used,  as  the  dish  is  remarkably 
apt  to  turn  sour. 

The  recent  Balloon  and  Parachute  Ascent. 

On  this  occasion,  we  cannot  help  express¬ 
ing  some  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  Green 
the  aeronaut.  Perhaps  not  one  in  ten  thou¬ 
sand  would  have  had  the  quickness  to  foresee 
and  provide  for  the  contingency  that  followed 
the  cutting  away  of  the  parachute.  The  air- 
vessel  which  he  took  up  with  him  evidently 
saved  his  and  his  companion’s  lives.  It  is 
true  that  he  might  have  been  prepared  for  a 
sudden  rise  of  the  balloon  when  it  was  once 
freed  from  the  weight  of  the  parachute  ;  it  is 
clear,  however,  that  he  was  by  no  means  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  sudden  and  almost  explosive 
rapidity  with  which  it  shot  up  miles  into  the 
air.  His  description  of  this  startling  pheno¬ 
menon  exhibits  the  bewilderment  of  senses 
wholly  overwhelmed  ;  he  lost  his  breath  and 
his  sight  together — the  fortunate  accident  of 
his  being  able  to  open  the  valve  of  the  balloon 
probably  saved  the  whole  machine  from 
bursting  like  a  sky-rocket.  Nothing  but  the 
supply  of  air  saved  himself  from  suffocation. 
By  those  means  he  managed  to  bring  the 
balloon  down  once  more,  and  escape  the  fate 
of  the  poor  projector,  who  was  already  lying 
mangled  on  the  ground.  Still  we  must  ask, 
what  is  the  advantage  of  those  exhibitions  P 
— Human  curiosity  naturally  turns  to  them 
with  strong  interest  —  philosophy  sees  in 
them  a  tantalizing  spectacle.  Of  all  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  mechanism,  this  machine  seems 
at  once  to  be  the  nearest  to  perfection — and 
yet  separated  from  that  perfection  by  an 
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impediment  hitherto  insurmountable.  The 
Nassau  balloon  shows  us  what  might  be 
effected  by  this  great  instrument.  In  that 
instance  five  or  six  hundred  miles  of  sea, 
plain,  mountain,  and  valley,  were  swept  over 
in  a  night.  Before  another  sunset  Europe 
would  have  been  traversed— four-and- twenty 
hours,  and  that  speed  would  have  carried  the 
aeronauts  from  London  to  Constantinople — 
four  atad-twenty  hours  more  would  have  car¬ 
ried  them  to  Babylon — four-and-twenty  hours 
in  addition  would  have  brought  them  in 
sight  of  the  frontiers  of  British  India.  The 
aeronauts  tell  us  that  the  balloon  might  have 
been  kept  up  at  this  rate  for  six  months. 
Such  are  the  powers  of  the  balloon,  but  those 
powers  depend  upon  an  element  which 
hitherto  no  man  has  been  able  to  master, 
and  the  invention  still  remains  a  toy. 

The  late  Duchess  of  St.  Albans. 

The  papers  announce  the  death  of  the 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans.  This  was  a  singular 
woman,  with  singular  habits,  and  singular 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  It  is  about  forty 
years  ago  since  she  appeared  on  the  stage  in 
the  low  characters  of  low  comedy,  as  waiting- 
maids,  sempstresses,  and  shop  girls,  but  she 
was  clever  in  them  all,  and  speedily  became 
a  favourite.  After  labouring  through  the 
miserable  toil  of  the  country  theatres,  suffer¬ 
ing  the  natural  privations  of  that  most  an¬ 
xious,  laborious,  and  famine-stricken  career, 
she  made  her  way  to  London,  where  her 
merits  soon  made  her  as  popular  as  she  had 
been  in  the  provinces.  Nature  had  denied 
her  beauty,  but  it  had  given  her,  what  on  the 
stage  is  more  useful  than  beauty,  an  expres¬ 
sive  countenance.  She  was  a  capital  sou- 
brette,  at  once  arch  and  bold,  dexterous  and 
simple,  keen  and  rustic.  By  wisely  adhering 
to  the  line  of  characters  for  which  she  was 
thus  intended  by  Nature,  she  became  without 
a  rival  in  her  time ;  less  elegant  than  Miss 
Farreu,  less  buoyant  than  Mis.  Jordan,  she 
had  no  superior  in  the  line  of  characters 
which  mingles  something  of  grace  with 
effrontery,  and  makes  the  heroine  of  the  inn. 
But  after  being  thus  successful  for  many 
years,  the  common  casualties  of  theatrical 
life  seem  to  have  overtaken  her ;  and  in  the 
general  sufferings  of  her  profession,  by  the 
successive  burning  of  the  two  great  theatres 
of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  her  public 
performances,  and  of  course  her  private  means, 
suffered  a  grievous  falling  off.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod  fortune  came  in  her  way  in  a  new  shape. 
Coutts,  the  celebrated  banker,  and  a  man 
advanced  to  almost  the  last  period  of  life,  but 
much  attached  to  the  society  of  the  stage, 
made  her  the  object  of  marked  attentions. 
Of  course  the  tongue  of  scandal  was  busy  on 
this  occasion,  and  Miss  Harriet  Mellon  was 
insulted,  calumniated,  and  ridiculed,  by  many 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  true  circumstances 
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of  the  case,  and  by  all  who  envied  her  the 
prospect  of  fortune.  *  *  *  * 

On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Coutts,  the  banker 
performed  his  promise  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  he  immediately  married  Miss  Mellon, 
and  raised  her  into  the  sudden  possession  of 
vast  opulence.  As  Lady  Teazle  says,  he 
could  have  done  her  but  one  kindness  more, 
“  made  her  his  widow,”  which  kindness  he 
did  her  within  a  few  years,  during  which 
time  she  had  conducted  herself  with  remark¬ 
able  propriety,  and  probably  soothed  and 
gratified  the  old  man’s  declining  years  more 
than  any  other  society  which  he  could  have 
adopted.  On  his  deathbed  he  evinced  his 
gratitude  by  leaving  her  the  almost  unlimited 
possession  of  his  vast  fortune,  his  share  in 
the  bank,  and  other  property,  amounting,  it 
was  supposed,  to  forty  thousand  pounds  a- 
year. 

Thus  the  poor  actress,  toiling  for  her  scanty 
five  pounds  a-week,  and  perhaps  even  that 
paid  by  a  promissory-note  from  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Sheridan,  one  of  the  most  inauspicious 
of  human  hands  for  such  purposes,  was  sud¬ 
denly  exalted  into  princely  opulence.  Her 
next  step  was  to  obtain  rank.  Whether  she 
increased  her  happiness  by  this  attempt  we 
have  no  wish  to  inquire.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  gipsy  told  her  in  her  infancy  that  she 
was  born  to  die  a  duchess.  But  whether  the 
tale  be  true  or  false,  Mrs.  Coutts  accom¬ 
plished  her  ambiiion  by  marrying  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albans.  The  state  of  the  family  for¬ 
tune  made  the  match  desirable  in  point  of 
finance;  and  undoubtedly  his  Grace’s  con¬ 
duct  to  the  woman  who  brought  him  this 
great  dower  has  been  such  as  to  do  him 
credit.  But  no  match  which  brings  a  wife 
from  such  original  humility  of  condition  into 
the  highest  ranks  of  an  ancient  nobility  can 
sit  easy  on  the  intruder.  The  new  Duchess 
of  St.  Albans  fought  against  the  difficulties 
of  her  condition  with  the  customary  force  of 
her  character ;  lavished  her  money  till  she 
out- glared  the  poorer  ranks  of  the  peerage; 
gave  sumptuous  entertainments,  and  travelled 
in  patrician  pomp  to  the  chief  watering- 
places;  but  the  attempt,  costly  as  it  was, 
was  not  successful.  Even  with  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  for  her  constant  lion  she  was  not 
honoured  according  to  the  expenditure  of  her 
jellies  and  ices.  She  collected  the  young 
nobility  to  her  dances,  and  the  old  to  her 
dinners.  Still  she  was  not  suffered  to  pass 
the  barrier  which  shuts  out  the  most  opulent 
oipurvenus.  She  wanted  caste.  “  She  was 
not  one  of  the  select.”  And  she  was  weak 
and  woman  enough  to  feel  the  mortification 
more  deeply  than  any  such  trifle  was  worth. 
Her  latter  years  have  been  symptomatic  of 
decline.  She  has  been  wandering  for  health 
through  England,  and  at  length  returned  to 
her  owu  splendid  mansion  to  die.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  diversities  of  opinion  on 


her  life.  But  charity  and  justice  will  prob¬ 
ably  combine  in  speaking  of  her  as  a  person¬ 
age  of  strong  natural  faculties  struggling 
successfully,  and  we  believe  stainlessly, 
through  the  most  precarious  and  hazardous 
of  all  professions;  and  even. in  her  exaltation 
exhibiting  a  good  deal  of  the  generosity  and 
kindness  of  heart  which  distinguished  her 
earlier  character.  She  would  probably  have 
teen  a  happier,  and  not  less  honoured  woman, 
by  avoiding  the  rank  from  which  her  origin 
and  her  professional  life  ought  to  have  alike 
excluded  her  ambition.  As  Mrs.  Coutts  she 
might  have  attained  all  the  objects  of  the 
popularity  which  she  coveted,  without  sub¬ 
jecting  herself  to  the  insurmountable  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans.  But  she 
was,  after  all,  a  clever  and  a  superior  creature. 
And  those  who  know  the  value  of  women 
would  be  the  last  to  write  a  harsh  epitaph  on 
such  a  grave.* 


AN  ANECDOTE  OF  THE  WREKIN. 

(From  Tableux  of  Taverns ;  in  Fraser's  Magazine.') 

Great  men  frequented  the  Wrekin ;  but 
greater  men  had  the  reputation  of  frequenting 
it.  Verbum  personalc  concordat  cum  nomi¬ 
native  :  literally,  “  A  personal  anecdote 
accords  with  the  present  case.”  Therefore, 
ecce  signum  !  here  goes : 

John  Reeve!  Oh,  reader!  dream  not  of  the 
Mummy,  who,  when  taken  with  a  fit  of  coffin , 
balanced  the  pewter  pot  and  the  porter  pot  on 
the  top  of  his  head.  Remember  not  John’s 
declaration,  that  it  was  a  case  of  Reversion 
that  the  P.  O.  T.  was  balanced  on  the  T.  O.  P. 

One  would  naturally  have  thought  that  an 
introduction  to  John  Reeve  was  an  imperium 
in  imperio  —  a  self-buried  eccentricity  —  an 
absurdity  plunged  into  another  absurdity,  so 
deep  as  to  be  beyond  all  chance  of  extrication. 
But,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  Cornwall  is  a 
long  way  off. 

Now,  in  Cornwall,  mines  are  so  far  like 
ships,  that  they  have  captains ;  and  a  captain 
of  Cornish  mines  is  an  independent  individual 
with  about  300/.  a-year  at  his  command. 
He  superintends  wholesale  operations,  and  he 
does  not  deem  it  infra  dig.  to  dive  into  the 
deepest  achievements  of  digging. 

Such  a  gentleman  was,  in  the  days  of  the 
Canning  administration,  entrusted  with  a 
mission  to  the  prime-minister  upon  the  subject 
of  Cornish  mines  in  general,  and  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  John  Reeve  in  particular. 
As  little  things  sometimes  take  precedence  of 
great,  the  Cornish  captain  waited  upon  John 

*  A  capital  piece  of  writing  in  its  way,  admirably 
tempered  with  justice  and  benevolence,  and  alike 
honourable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer. 
Would  that  truth  always  found  so  virtuous  an  advo¬ 
cate;  then,  indeed,  would  the  rascal  calumny,  be 
lashed  “  naked  through  the  world” — Ed.  M. 
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Reeve,  before  lie  thought  of  the  prime-minister. 
He  presented  his  letter  of  introduction  at  the 
stage-door,  and  was  presently  admitted  behind 
the  scenes  of  the  Adelphi.  The  dressing- 
room  whither  he  was  first  shown  rather  as¬ 
tounded  him,  more  particularly  as  Reeve  said 
he  would  soon  show  him  the  way  to  get  a 
good  dressing ;  adding  that,  for  that  matter, 
it  was  a  pity  that  Cook  was  dead.  Cornish 
did  not  understand  all  this ;  but  about  half¬ 
past  twelve  he  and  Reeve  emerged  from  the 
stage-door  together  —  Arcades  anibo — both 
moderately  drunk. 

“  Show  me  a  little  of  Lunnun,”  said  Cor¬ 
nish  to  John. 

“That’s  impossible,”  said  Jack;  “and, 
likewise,  very  improper.” 

“  Why  ?” 

“  Why  !  Ain’t  you  a  miner  ?” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  Well,  then,  it’s  very  wrong  to  let  a  minor 
know  mote  than  he  ought.” 

“  Nonsense!  I  say  it’s  very  necessary  I 
should  see  Lunnun.” 

“  Necessary  !  necessary,  is  it  ?”  said  Jack. 
“  Well,  I  believe  minors  are  allowed  necessa¬ 
ries  by  law  :  so,  come  long  !” 

(Aud  therewith  Jack  took  his  Cornish  friend 
to  several  convivial  resorts,  with  “  thrones  of 
human  felicity,”  when  John’s  Cornish  friend 
exclaimed,) 

“  You  ain’t  showed  me  half  Lunnun — take 
me  somewhere ’s  else.” 

Reeve  paused  and  pondered.  Where  should 
it  be?  The  request  was  peremptory,  the  time 
unpropitious,  the  opportunity  procul ,  that  is 
to  say,  afar  off ;  but  diminishing  John 
brought  the  glass,  as  he  had  done  many,  within 
the  focus  of  his  memory,  and  before  his  mind’s 
eye  the  Wrekin  stood  confessed.  So,  John 
Reeve  took  his  friend  to  the  Wrekin.  It  was, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  dernier  ressort 
• — the  last  place  in  London  where  bread  and 
cheese,  badinage,  and  brandy  and  water,  were 
assured  to  the  guest,  and  where  all  the  actors 
and  half  the  wits  in  the  metropolis  congre¬ 
gated,  until  the  prompter’s  whistle,  in  the 
shape  of  a  crowing  cock,  warned  them  to  their 
homes.  At  the  Wrekin  the  pair  were  wel¬ 
comed.  John  took  his  friend  into  the  private 
room,  where  some  of  his  brother  actors,  and 
numerous  parliamentary  reporters  from  the 
gallery,  were  assembled,  to 

“  Wreathe  the  bowl 
With  flowers  of  soul ; 

albeit  the 

**  Taking  a  flight 
Towards  heaven  to-night,” 

was  then  infinitely  less  thought  of  than  it  is 
since  the  late  ballooning. 

Having  just  come ,  they  ordered  each  a  go, 
and  sat  down — John  Reeve  and  his  miner. 
His  (Reeve’s)  friends  flanked  a  table  on 
either  si  le,  at  the  top  of  which  sat  a  pleasant- 
countenanced,  bald  headed  gentleman,  closely 


resembling  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Mr.  Deep- 
ore  (so  let  us  call  Jack’s  friend)  was  debarred 
from  asking  any  immediate  questions,  as  the 
company  were  just  then  engaged  in  listening 
to  Power’s  “  Lament  for  Whisky;”  in  which 
Mr.  Haynes  Bayly’s  “  Oh,  no,  we  never  men¬ 
tion  her,”  was  rather  mercilessly  parodied. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  miner 
might,  with  some  propriety,  look  for  a  little 
information  at  the  hands  of  John.  “  Who 
are  they  all  ?”  was  his  first  comprehensive 
question. 

“  Can  I  trust  you  ?”  muttered  John. 
“Trust  me!  How?  why?  What  do  you 
mean  ?” 

“  Mean  !  Why,  I  mean  if  you  tell  it's — 
all  Dickey — yes,  you  may  look — all  Dickey.” 
“  What  d’ye  mean  by  Dickey  ?” 

“  Why,  if  I  tell  you,  and  you  tell  anybody 
else,  and  any  body  else  tells  any  body  that 
you  told  them,  we  shall  be  all  scragged.” 

“  Scragged  ?”  asked  the  miner,  with  not 
the  faintest  perception  of  what  scragged 
meant. 

“  Ay,  scragged  !”  echoed  John  ;  “  hung 
by  the  neck  with  the  legs  downwards.  Plea¬ 
sant,  eh  ! — you  may  look  !” 

The  miner  put  but  little  faith  in  the  alter¬ 
native  ;  and  declared  that  his  first  question 
might  be  safely  answered. 

“  Well,  if  you  think  so,”  said  Jack, 
“  listen  !”  and  lifting  his  glass  to  his  lips, 
he  finished  his  first  “  go  ”  of  brandy  and 
water. 

Reeve  now  continued  in  an  under  tone,  a 
little  inflated  with  pomposity.  He  was,  in 
fact,  making  a  speech.  “  Well,  sir,  after 
the  cares  of  business — yes,  after  the  cares  of 
business — you  may  look — it  befits  great  men 
— you  may  look,  but  I  say  great  men — to 
relax  from  their  arduous  and  anxious  toils  in 
the  society  of  a  few  kindred  spirits  .... 
waiter,  some  more  brandy — you  may  look- 
yes,  kindred  spirits  ....  Now  —  draw  your 
ear  closer — you  won’t  peach,  eh?” 

“  Peach  ?”  said  the  miner. 

“  Yes,  you  may  look ;  but  if  you  peach,  it 
will  be  a  neck-train.” 

And  the  miner  did  look;  for  he  was  at  a 
nonplus  as  to  apprehension. 

“  I  mean  tell ,  you  know — tell,  tell.” 

“  Oh,  I  won’t  tell,”  said  the  miner. 

“  Well,  then,  what  was  I  saying  ?  let  me 
see — yes — great  men — kindred  spirits — ah, 

I  know — draw  your  ear  closer — well,  great 
men — ay,  the  greatest  men  in  England — 
come  here— after  the  toils  of  office — and — 
and — ” 

But  Jack  feigned  to  be  too  big  with  his 
subject  for  utterance  ;  and  merely  took  ano¬ 
ther  swallow  of  his  “  cold  without.” 

“  And  —  and  what  ?’’  anxiously  inquired 
Mr.  Deepore,  with  a  suspenseful  gaze. 

“  What — ah,  you  may  look,”  resumed  Jack ; 

“  but — well,  then,  there  are  four  cabinet 
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ministers ,  and  three  members  of  parliament, 
in  the  room  now.” 

“  The  deuce  there  be !”  said  the  miner. 

“  Yes,”  said  Jack,  “  you  may  look !”  and 
his  friend  liberally  availed  himself  of  the 
permission. 

“  Then,  who’s  that  ?”  he  asked,  singling 
out  one  of  the  guests. 

"  That — Mr.  Hume.” 

“  You  doant  say  so  !  And  who’3  that  P” 

"  That’s  Huskisson.” 

“  Be  it  really  !  And  the  gentleman  with 
the  bald  head  a  top  o’  the  table  ?” 

“  That’s  Canning.” 

“  What,  prime  minister  Canning  ?” 
gasped  the  miner. 

“  Yes,  prime  minister  Canning !  —  You 
may  look !” 

Mr.  Deepore  was  for  a  moment  filled  with 
amazement;  but,  speedily,  with  the  acute 
perception  and  peculiar  shrewdness  of  his 
countrymen,  he  bethought  himself  of  turning 
the  incident  to  instant  account.  He  remem¬ 
bered  that  his  sole  business  in  London  was, 
if  he  could  so  manage  it,  to  be  with  Mr. 
Canning  on  the  subject  of  those  mines  of 
which  he  was  captain  and  chief;  and  he 
justly  appreciated  the  value  of  the  coincidence 
which  had  brought  him  into  free,  unrestrained 
convivial  collision  with  the  great  man  him¬ 
self,  on  the  very  first  evening  of  his  arrival. 
At  once  he  communicated  to  his  friend  John 
Reeve,  his  intention  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  prime  minister’s  good-natured  moments 
to  press  his  suit ;  and  that  worthy  having 
passed  round  the  hint  to  a  company,  none  of 
whom  were  ever  slow  in  taking  one,  the 
miner  began  to  explore,  and  commenced  his 
first  excavation  into  his  subject. 

He  approached  Mr.  Canning  (or  rather  the 
intelligent,  bald-headed  reporter,  who  was  on 
that  occasion  his  prototype)  with  a  Cornish 
bow,  he  begged  him  a  thousand  Cornish 
pardons,  and  “  Could  he  speak  to  him  alone?’’ 

Certainly  not — the  minister  had  no  secrets 
from  the  friends  around  him ;  and  whatever 
Mr.  Deepore  had  to  say,  he  might  say  aloud, 
without  fear  and  without  reserve. 

So  out  spoke  the  miner.  He  broached  his 
plans — he  presented  his  petition — he  elo¬ 
quently  pressed  its  prayer — he  was  encou¬ 
raged  by  some  lucid  observation  from  Hus¬ 
kisson  ;  and  his  first  damper  was  from  Mr. 
Hume,  on  the  ground  of  the  expense.  One 
or  two  of  the  members  present  spoke  to  the 
question.  But  on  John  Reeve’s  reminding 
them  of  his  presence,  by  shouting,  “  Cut  it, 
Canning — you  may  look  !”  the  proxy  prime 
minister  brought  the  matter  to  a  close. 

“  Mr.  Deepore,  when  I  first  gave  you  per¬ 
mission  to  speak,  I  was  not  aware  that  you 
wished  to  address  me  upon  a  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness.  As  my  friend  Reeve  says,  you  may 
look !  But  the  fact  is,  we  come  here  to 
escape  from  business  altogether,  and  to  have 


a  little  pleasure.  I  cannot  therefore,  consent 
to  any  usurpation  of  conviviality  here :  you 
must  drop  the  subject.  You  shall  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  forgotten.  You  have  been  introduced 
to  me  under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  by 
a  gentleman  remarkable  for  gravity,  sobriety, 
and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  friends. 
I  will  give  you  a  card.  Here  ;  I  have  written 
upon  it,  ‘  Admit  the  bearer  instantly.—  G.  C.’ 
Call  upon  me  at  two  o’clock  to-morrow  in 
Downing-street ;  and  if  the  clerks  make  any 
ceremony  in  admitting  you,  show  them  this. 
Tell  them  it  was  given  you  last  night  by 
Mr.  Canning  at  the  Wrekin  in  Broad-court, 
and  you’ll  be  ushered  in  directly.  But  don’t 
show  the  card,  unless  you  find  a  necessity. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  as  two  of  our  lamps 
are  out,  and  the  other  is  upon  its  last  legs,  I 
beg  to  knock  Mr.  Reeve  down  for  a  song.’’ 
There  was  a  shout  of  approval. 

It  has  been  since  supposed  that  Reeve  was 
inebriated ;  for  he  exclaimed,  “  Well,  as 
you’ve  knocked  me  down,  I’ll  put  your  last 
lamp  out.  You  may  look — but  hear.” 

"  The  last  Rose  of  Summer.'1’ 

It’s  the  last  lamp  on  the  table. 

Left  blazing  alone ; 

All  its  oily  kimpanions 
Is  burnt  out  and  gone. 

I’ll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one. 

To  go  out  in  smoke  mT 

Since  the  rest  are  in  darkness. 

Why  you  shall  be  broke. 

Wherewith  Jack  finished  his  “  cold  with¬ 
out,”  and  aimed  his  empty  tumbler  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  smash  the  lamp,  douse 
the  glimmer,  and  break  up  the  company. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Even  amid  all  the  dilemmas  of  drunken¬ 
ness,  and  although  he  went  to  bed  with  his 
feet  on  his  pillow  and  his  head  to  the  posts, 
and  put  his  candle  out  with  his  nightcap 
instead  of  an  extinguisher,  Mr.  Deepore  did 
not  forget  his  appointment  with  the  prime 
minister,  and  two  o’clock  the  next  day  found 
him  punctually  at  Downing-street.  Mr. 
Canning  was  denied,  and  Mr.  Deepore’s 
Cornish  blood  was  up.  He  was  on  the  eve 
of  calling  the  chief  clerk  a  liar,  when  he 
thought  of  his  card.  “There,”  said  he, 
pulling  it  triumphantly  from  his  pocket, 
“  there,  read  that :  *  Admit  the  bearer  in¬ 
stantly. — G.  C.’  Now,  then.  I  got  that 
from  Mr.  Canning  last  night,  when  we  were 
all  drinking  together  at  the  Wrekin  in  Broad- 
court,  Bow-street.  There,  will  you  let  me  in 
now  ?” 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  clerk,  who  now 
doubted  the  miner’s  sanity,  assured  him  that 
Mr.  Canning  was  with  the  king  at  Windsor. 
Mr.  Deepore  would  not  believe ;  and  he  re¬ 
mained  in  an  agitated  and  somewhat  up¬ 
roarious  state  of  non-conviction,  until  it  was 
found  necessary  to  have  him  forcibly  expelled 
into  the  streets  of  Westminster.  Sensibly 
alive  to  his  degradation,  he  felt  himself  an 
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injured  man.  His  Cornish  blood,  in  his 
indignation,  had  now  set  fire  to  his  cheeks, 
and  his  heart  almost  burned  a  hole  in  his 
waistcoat.  He  put  himselt  upon  a  coach  for 
the  place  of  his  nativity ;  and,  on  arriving 
there,  assured  his  friends  and  relations  that 
the  prime  minister  of  England  was  a  black¬ 
guard,  wbo  could  make  an  appointment  with 
an  honest  man  in  his  cups  over  night,  and 
have  him  kicked  down  stairs  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  :  which  is  the  impression  respecting 
George  Canning  in  that  part  of  Cornwall  up 
to  this  day. 


THE  SPAS  OF  GERMANY. 

By  the  Author  of“  St.  Petersburgh." 

[This  truly  elegant  and  useful  work  has, 
doubtless,  been  hailed  by  the  opulent  sons 
and  daughters  of  fashion  with  extreme  satis¬ 
faction.  In  it,  Dr.  Granville  has  furnished 
them  with  a  guide-book  of  a  very  superior 
order  to  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Germany, 
which  are  just  now  drawing  to  a  focus  the 
elite  of  the  wealth,  fashion,  and  beauty,  of 
refined  Europe.  Thither  our  peers  and 
parliament-men,  and  our  leaders  and  their 
followers  too  of  high  life,  flock  by  scores  to 
recruit  their  shattered  frames,  and  drink  fresh 
vigour  at  these  never-failing  streams.  Sci¬ 
ence  lends  its  mighty  aid  to  waft  them  thence, 
and  our  steam-boats  resemble  so  many  float¬ 
ing  villages  of  gaiety  and  fashion  ;  while  the 
Bads  mania,  so  pleasantly  started  by  the 
<<  Old  Man”  of  the  Bubbles ,  will  be  admira¬ 
bly  kept  up  by  the  volumes  now  before  us. 

Of  all  persons  fitted  to  write  such  a  work, 
Dr.  Granville  was  the  most  eligible  :  he  is 
one  of  the  most  sensible  of  our  metropolitan 
physicians,  abominates  our  drugging  system, 
and  is  not  shackled  with  any  fanciful  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  the  day:  he  is  an  able  chemist,  and 
enters  into  the  theory  of  mineral  waters,  and 
the  rationale  of  their  effects  upon  the  human 
system;  all  which  information  he  communi¬ 
cates  with  scholarly  accomplishments  well 
suited  to  the  tastes  of  that  class  of  readers 
for  which  he  is  writing.  Without  explaining 
his  systematic  classification  of  the  Bads  of 
Germany,  we  shall  merely  observe  that  he 
visited,  inspected,  and  analyzed  all  of  them  ; 
commencing  with  Baden-Baden,  passing  on 
to  Wurtemburg,  the  Saltzburg  group,  Gas- 
tein  and  Hof-gastein  ;  next  the  Bohemian 
Spas,  including  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  and 
Toeplitz,  and  lastly,  the  Bavarian  and  Nas¬ 
sau  Spas.  The  work  is  so  delightfully  check¬ 
ered  with  lively  incident,  anecdote,  and  plea- 
-  sant  observation,  that  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  select  a  few  of  its  gayest  scenes,  starting 
from  the  “  Queen  of  the  Springs.” 

The  Season  at  Baden-Baden. 

If  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  that  from  the 


latter  part  of  May,  the  ordinary  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  season  at  Baden,  (although  in 
the  present  year,  visiters  did  not  begin  to 
assemble  until  much  later,)  to  the  day  of  our 
knocking  for  admission  at  the  Golden  Sun, 
on  the  13th  of  April,  10,278  personen,  (as 
the  Badeblatt,  or  Register  calls  them,)  had 
entered  the  town  in  search  of  similar  accom¬ 
modation;  and  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
house-room  in  Baden,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  palaces,  is  calculated  for  its  ordinary 
number  of  inhabitants  only,  amounting  to 
little  more  than  five  thousand  ;  we  shall  be 
puzzled  to  understand,  how  such  a  sudden 
influx  of  strangers  can  be  conveniently 
admitted.  The  existence  of  huge  hotels, 
containing  two  and  three  hundred  sets  of 
apartments,  all  of  which  are  deserted  in  the 
winter,  will  explain  part  of  the  riddle.  But 
the  real  secret  lies  in  the  intense  determination 
of  all  the  natives,  who  possess  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  dwelling,  to  make  money  by 
surrendering  to  strangers  what  little  house- 
room  they  have  to  spare,  for  a  period  of  about 
six  months  in  the  year;  although  by  so  doing, 
they  and  their  children,  and  their  servants, 
and  their  domestic  animals,  are  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  huddle  together  at  night,  in  some 
little  avenue  or  passage,  or  upon  and  under 
the  stairs  of  their  dwellings.  What  can  be 
the  incitement  to  all  this  sacrifice  P  The 
desire  to  share  in  the  two  millions  of  florins 
(170,000/.)  which  are  yearly  scattered  by  the 
visiters,  among  the  members  of  this  little 
community. 

The  Ur  sprung  at  Baden-Baden. 

By  the  side  of  the  central  portico,  is  a  small 
door,  on  the  right  of  the  spectator,  which  is 
opened  to  the  curious  on  paying  a  trifling  re¬ 
muneration.  A  volume  of  dense  vapour,  as 
from  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  instantly 
issues  from  it,  and  for  a  time  impedes  the  view 
of  the  interior  of  a  round  tower,  the  rough 
walls  of  which,  incrusted  with  reddish  ochre, 
and  stalactitious  depositions  of  salts,  still 
exhibit  traces  of  Roman  handicraft.  At  the 
bottom  of  this,  through  a  white  marble  pave¬ 
ment,  up  springs  in  a  never-ceasing  stream, 
accompanied  by  bubbles  of  gas,  the  warm 
mineral  water  which  has  given  to  Baden  its 
name  and  renown.  By  a  pipe,  the  water  is 
conducted  to  the  fountain  under  the  portico, 
where  female  attendants  distribute  the  salutary 
fluid  to  every  applicant  indiscriminately,  who 
either  brings  with  him,  or  borrows  on  the 
spot,  a  glass  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  the 
water.  Within  this  portico,  some  fragments 
of  columns  and  inscriptions,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  attest  the  presence  of 
Roman  masters  in  ancient  times,  have  been 
arranged,  with  the  sounding  title  of  Paleo- 
technicum,  or  museum  of  antiquities.  From 
the  spring  the  water  passes  under  ground, 
and  is  collected  in  a  large  square  reservoir, 
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placed  inside  of  the  chamber.  This  reservoir 
is  kept  constantly  brim  full,  the  surplus  escap¬ 
ing  through  appropriate  pipes  into  the  town, 
to  be  there  received,  according  to  certain 
ancient  and  indisputable  rights,  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  hotels  which  possess  the  privilege  of 
having  their  baths  supplied  with  the  natural 
water.  This  distribution  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  elevated  situation  of  the  spring  itself, 
which  stands  adjoining  the  collegiate  church, 
on  a  hill,  rising  as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  supply  of  water  collected  in  the 
great  reservoir  is  constantly  open  to  the  public; 
and  I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
early  in  the  morning,  women  and  children 
flocldng  thither  with  their  pales,  their  kettles, 
and  every  species  of  vessel  they  can  muster, 
to  carry  the  scalding  water  away,  which  they 
use  for  almost  every  domestic  purpose,  includ¬ 
ing  every  culinary  operation.  My  thermometer 
denoted  a  temperature  at  153g°  F.  Before  it' 
reaches  the  hotels,  it  has  generally  lost  two 
degrees  of  heat. 

This,  then,  is  the  far-famed  Ursprung , 
issuing  from  the  crevices  of  a  hard  quarzy 
rock,  at  the  rate  of  seven  millions  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  cubic  inches  of  water,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  having  a  temperature  which  is  only 
58j°  short  of  the  boiling  point.  The  vapour 
rising  from  it,  escapes  through  a  wide  funnel 
built  over  the  spring;  but  of  late  years,  at  the 
suggestsonof  Doctor  Koelreuter,  much  of  this 
natural  hot  vapour  can,  at  any  time,  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  an  establishment  erected  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  spring,  where  it  is 
applied  by  various  contrivances  to  the  whole 
body,  or  to  any  particular  region,  including 
the  ear,  and  the  eyes,  in  diseases  of  those 
organs,  with  surprisingly  good  effect.  The 
interior  arrangement  of  this  place  is,  perhaps, 
susceptible  of  some  improvement;  but  such  as 
it  is,  the  object  of  it  is  praiseworthy,  and  it 
may  do  much  good  if  properly  managed.  It 
is  much  frequented  every  morning.  There  are 
several  cabinets ,  some  without  and  others  with 
beds,  for  such  as  require  that  accommodation, 
after  taking  the  vapour-bath.  The  rooms,  the 
beds,  and  the  linen,  are  all  very  clean,  and  the 
mattresses  are  changed  the  moment  a  patient 
quits  the  bed,  in  which  he  has  been  lying  in 
a  profuse  perspiration  after  the  application  of 
the  vapour.  There  are  male  and  female 
attendants;  and  the  charges  for  the  baths  are 
very  moderate,  being  only  twenty-four  kreutzers 
for  the  first,  and  thirty-six  for  the  other,  or 
eightpence,  and  one  shilling,  besides  a  kreut- 
zer  or  two  to  the  attendant. 

If  the  weather  be  fine,  the  assembled  num¬ 
ber  of  water-drinkers  at  the  Ursprung,  walk 
outside  of  the  Museum,  in  the  open  street,  or 
in  front  of  the  church,  and  return  to  repeat 
their  doses  at  stated  periods.  But  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  be  unfavourable,  they  pass  over  from  the 
Museum,  to  a  covered  walk  opposite,  called 
La  Halle,  or  Terrace  Couverte,  Here,  under 


shelter,  the  water-bibbers  par  curiosite,  as 
well  as  the  invalids,  can  keep  in  action  the 
requisite  time,  on  a  terrace,  the  roof  of  which, 
on  the  side  looking  towards  the  country,  is 
supported  by  a  colonnade  of  twelve  pillars, 
with  a  balustrade  in  each  intercolumniation  ; 
and,  at  the  back,  by  a  wail  pierced  with  seve¬ 
ral  windows,  through  which  there  is  a  view  of 
the  Museum,  and  of  every  new  arrival  at  the 
spring.  The  space  is  sufficiently  ample  for 
their  perambulations,  being  twenty-five  feet 
wide,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
in  length,  with  here  and  there  seats  for  the 
wearied.  Such  an  accommodation,  however, 
is  in  good  truth  thrown  away  at  Baden ;  for 
those  who  attend  every  morning,  between  five 
and  ten  o’clock,  to  drink  the  water,  are  very 
few  in  number. 

Table-d'hote  at  Baden  Baden. 

At  one  o’clock,  the  streets  and  public  places 
are  deserted  by  the  early  dining  class,  who, 
at  almost  all  the  principal  hotels,  and  at  our 
own,  the  Sun,  among  them,  for  the  moderate 
sum  of  forty-eight  kreutzers,  (one  shilling  and 
fourpcnce,)  have  secured  the  right  of  sitting 
as  a  part  of  the  two  hundred  convives ,  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  all  nations,  who  partake  of  the  few 
luxuries  of  a  German  table-d’l.o'e — at  which 
dishes  are  ushered  in  of  all  shades  of  colour 
and  taste,  and  in  the  inverse  order  of  that  of 
any  other  national  dinner.  The  bonne-louche 
of  a  small  bottle  of  harmless  white  wine,  may 
be  added  for  tenpence  more.  This  low  price 
of  the  early  dinners  was  only  recently  adopted 
at  all  the  hotels,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt 
made  by  the  master  of  the  Saumon ,  to  secure 
to  himself  the  largest  number  of  customers, 
through  low  prices:  but  one  florin  a- head  is 
the  ordinary  price  of  an  early  table-d’hote.  It 
is  during  this  temporary  separation  of  the  two 
classes,  which  an  early  dinner  occasions,  that 
the  exclusives  show  themselves  on  the  Boule¬ 
vard  and  at  the  Promenade,  until  the  hour  of 
either  a  diner  prie,  (by  no  means  frequent,)  or 
of  the  table-d’  hate  par  excellence  at  Chabert’s, 
calls  them,  in  their  turn,  away.  Five  o’clock 
is  the  time ;  and  the  names  of  all  such  as 
desire  to  be  at  Chabert’s  at  that  hour,  must 
be  inscribed  before  noon.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  all  species  of  scramble  for  the  best 
places  is  avoided  ;  and  on  entering  the  great 
banquetting-room,  a  slip  of  paper,  bearing 
your  name,  points  out  the  place  you  are  to 
occupy  at  the  repast.  The  general  coup-d'oeil 
of  an  assembly  of  400  persons,  a  great  many 
of  whom  are  young  and  beautiful  women,  with 
their  gay  bonnets,  and  toilettes  coquettishly 
nonchalantes,  ( for  a  dressed  toilette  would  be 
voted  ridiculous,)  sitting  at  each  side  of  three 
long  lines  of  parallel  tables,  as  well  as  of  a 
fourth,  which  is  raised  on  a  platform  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  must  of  itself  be  strik¬ 
ing.  But  it  becomes  ten  fold  more  so,  when 
the  lively  and  animated  scene  thus  afforded  to 
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view,  is  repeated  on  every  side  of  this  hand¬ 
some  and  magnificently  proportioned  room, 
(decorated  and  painted  in  etruscan  colours) 
by  large  mirrors,  cunningly  arranged  and  dis¬ 
tributed  with  no  sparing  hand  in  all  directions. 
The  charm  of  soft  music,  which  plays  during 
the  repast  from  an  adjoining  room,  adds  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment ;  and  there  is 
at  Chabert’s,  besides,  what  is  looked  for  in 
vain  elsewhere  in  Baden,  even  where  the 
cuisine  is  nearly  on  a  par  with  his  —  a  neat¬ 
ness  and  dexterity  in  the  arrangement  and 
attendance,  which  render  his  table  worthy  the 
preference  of  all  the  best  company  in  Baden. 

Visit  to  Dr.  Giggart  at  Baden-Baden. 

I  scrambled  along  a  narrow  wooden  passage 
at  five  o’clock  next  morning,  between  the  open 
door  of  a  room  in  which  the  master  of  the 
house  was  following  his  trade  in  flesh,  and  a 
huge  wolf-dog  that  laid  stretched  opposite  to 
it,  “  gnawing  and  growling,”  until  I  reached 
a  small  door  on  the  first  floor,  at  which  ray 
conductress,  the  butcher’s  wife,  gave  a  gentle 
tap.  A  little  page  admitted  me,  and  in  two 
minutes  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  this 
youthful  Esculapius.  I  had  had  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  send  to  him  on  the  preceding  evening; 
to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  convenient 
for  him  to  receive  me  ;  for  as  I  had  found, 
on  my  return  home,  that  he  had  done  me  the 
honour,  to  call  on  me,  my  visit  became  then 
one  of  duty,  as  well  as  of  civility. 

Dr.  Giggart  was  in  his  robe-de  chambre 
a  grandes  Jleurs ,  drawn  slightly  round  the 
waist  by  a  thick  cord  with  tassels,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  capuchin  friar,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  taking  snuff  out  of  a  cubic  tabatiere  of 
which  he  made  incessant  use,  v/hen  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  rubbing  his  hands,  like  one  who  is 
in  the  act  of  washing  them.  This  action  he 
accompanied  with  a  knowing  toss  of  the  head 
and  a  most  significant  hem,  twice  or  three 
times  repeated.  il  Adieu  Monsieur  le  Mar¬ 
quis,”  said  he  to  a  tall  good-looking  person 
who  was  in  the  act  of  quitting  the  room ; 
((  prenez  toujoursdeux  bains — et  ne  buvez  que 
six  verres  de  notre  eau  artificielle  de  Carlsbad, 
le  matin.  Votre  mal  de  gorge  disparaitra.” 
He  then  welcomed  me  as  his  tres  cher  con¬ 
frere — enchante ,  &c.,  and  we  took  our  seats 
before  his  secretaire,  upon  which  lay,  scattered, 
in  indescribable  confusion,  —  letters — pam¬ 
phlets--  books — journals  —  pipes  —  tobacco- 
bags,  and  the  several  piles  of  Thalers,  and 
pieces  de  cinq  f  rancs,  wh  ich  had  been  depo¬ 
sited  there,  I  imagine,  by  the  patients  who 
had  already  consulted  him  at  that  early  hour 
of  the  day. 

Our  conversation  was  long,  and  at  times, 
animated.  We  discoursed  on  the  nature  and 
virtues  of  the  waters  at  Baden,  respecting 
which,  he  informed  me,  that  he  entertained 
somewhat  different  views  from  those  of  his 
collegues,  even  concerning  their  chemical 
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composition  ;  as  he  had  analyzed  them  him¬ 
self  ;  and  in  the  source  du  diable  he  had  found 
that  azotic  gas  escaped— which  had  not  been 
noticed  before.  I  gradually  discovered  that 
he  had,  at  one  time,  worshipped  the  idol 
Hahnemann, — whom  he  now  repudiated  for  a 
mere  diet  and  the  Ursprung.  On  general 
medicine  his  observations  were  those  of  a  well- 
informed  and  travelled  physician ;  but  lie 
seemed  to  have  culled  little  philosophy  from 
all  he  had  seen  and  all  he  had  read,  when, 
with  a  sweeping  and  unqualified  sentence, 
comparing  the  German,  the  English,  and  the 
French  physicians  together,  he  asserted  that 
“  les  Anglais  sont  en  arriere  des  Allemands,  et 
les  Franjais  encore  plus  en  arriere  des  An¬ 
glais.”  Against  the  Systeme  Cathartique 
(as  he  called  it)  of  the  English  practitioners, 
and  the  anti-irritation  nonsense  of  Broussais, 
the  young  doctor  inveighed  in  no  measured 
terms ;  and  he  concluded  by  an  allusion  to 
several  hundred  cases  of  Estomacs  delalres , 
and  ruined  constitutions,  which  had  come 
under  his  consideration,  the  result  of  French 
and  English  malpractices. 

While  thus  engaged  in  a  lively  and  instruc¬ 
tive  dialogue,  a  patient  was  introduced,  to 
all  appearance,  un  homme  die  pays.  Dr. 
Giggart,  alter  a  slight  “  gutten  tag,”  beck¬ 
oned  him  to  wait  in  the  room, — the  only  one 
at  his  disposal  besides  the  bed-chamber, — 
the  door  of  which  being  wide  open  opposite 
us,  exhibited  its  slender  furniture,  and  all 
other  utensils,  including  a  huge  plate-glass 
electrical  machine. 

In  bowing  to  the  new  visiter,  my  worthy 
confrere  made  a  slight  movement  of  his 
knees,  which  showed  that  the  most  essential 
part  of  his  garment  had  been  left  in  the 
sleeping-room.  But  the  weather  was  into¬ 
lerably  hot,  and  no  doubt  the  doctor  fancied 
he  could  not  be  too  lightly  clad.  My  disco¬ 
very,  however,  seemed  to  disconcert  him 
a  little ;  and  as  the  patient,  who  had  listened 
for  a  few  minutes  to  our  dialogue,  appeared 
to  grow  impatient,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to 
take  my  leave,  not  without  expressing  how 
thankful  I  felt  for  the  information  he  had 
afforded  me.  I  met  Dr.  Giggart  out  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  so  smart,  so  brushed  up, 
and  so  dashing,  that  I  scarcely  recognised 
him  again.  He  looked  in  fact  as  if  he  might 
be  a  pet  physician. 


Turkish  Predilection  for  Cats. — The  dog, 
the  faithful  friend  cf  man,  is  everywhere,  in 
the  land  of  Islamism,  a  complete  outcast; 
everything  he  touches  becomes  impure  ; 
while  the  cat,  the  most  ungrateful  and  least 
susceptible  of  attachment  of  all  domestic 
animals,  is  the  darling  alike  of  the  bearded 
warrior  and  the  fair  inmate  of  the  harem  : 
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she  eats  and  drinks  from  the  same  dish,  and 
sleeps  on  the  same  couch,  both  with  old  and 
young  ;  and  all  this  because  she  was  the 
favourite  plaything  of  Mahomet,  who  ac¬ 
tually  permitted  his  purring  pet  to  deposit 
her  nursery  in  his  bosom. — Spencer's  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Circassia. 

The  Moss  Rose.— Very  little  faith  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  assertions  of  persons  ignorant  of 
gardening  and  botany  as  to  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  particular  plants;  as  a  proof 
of  which  may  be  given  the  remarkable  fact 
that  Madame  de  Genlis,  when  she  was  in 
England,  saw  the  moss  rose  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life ;  and,  when  she  returned,  took  a 
plant  with  her  to  Paris,  in  order  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  into  France ;  though  the  fact  is, 
that  it  was  originated  in  Provence.  The 
musk  rose,  Hakluyt  tells  us,  in  1592,  was 
first  obtained  from  Italy ;  and  it  also  was 
common  in  the  time  of  Gerard.  The  single 
yellow  rose  was  known  to  Gerard,  but  not  the 
double,  which  was  brought  to  England  from 
Syria  before  1629. — Aboretum  Britannicum. 

Eugene  Aram. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Gentleman' s  Magazine  for  the  present 
month  writes  : — “  In  March  I  was  at  Wis- 
beach,  and  happening  to  hear  that  an  old 
woman  in  the  almshouses  had  been  present 
when  Eugene  Aram  was  apprehended  at 
Lynn,  in  the  year  1 7A7>  I  paid  her  a  visit. 
She  informed  me  that,  at  the  time  of  his  be¬ 
ing  apprehended,  she  was  a  girl  of  eleven 
years  of  age  ;  that  he  was  put  in  o  the 
chaise  hand-cuffed,  and  that  the  boys  of  the 
school  were  in  tears  ;  that  he  was  much 
esteemed  by  them,  having  been  used  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  them  in  their  play-hours.  She 
said  that  the  picture  of  his  person  in  the 
Newgate  Calendar  is  the  express  image  of 
him  ;  and  she  mentioned,  (what  I  hud  heard 
before,  but  not  with  her  peculiar  phrase,) 
that  he  always  wore  his  hat  bungled ,  which 
she  explained,  “  bent  down,  or  slouched.” 
One  remark  she  made,  which  I  think  very 
interesting,  and  worthy  of  record.  She 
said  that  it  had  been  observed,  that  in  look¬ 
ing  behind  him,  he  never  turned  his  head  or 
his  person  partly  round,  but  always  turned 
round  at  mice ,  bodily.  I  give  you  her  very 
words.  Has  any  poet,  any  observer  of  na¬ 
ture, .^ever  depicted  this  instance  of  fear  mus¬ 
tering  up  resolution  ?  I  do  not  remember 
any  description  of  the  kind.  How  thankful 
would  Mr.  Bulwer  have  been  for  the  anec¬ 
dote,  had  he  received  it  in  time  !  Few  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  morning  gossip  learn  a  new  anec¬ 
dote  of  human  nature  ;  and  grateful  for  it, 
I  record  the  old  lady’s  name — Beatley." 

A  Bagman's  Joke _ “  I  wonder  what 

these  ghosts  of  mail-coaches  carry  in  their 
bags,”  said  the  landlord,  who  had  listened 
to  the  whole  story  with  profound  attention. 

“  The  dead  letters,  of  course,”  said  the 
Bagman. 


“  Oh,  ah— to  be  sure,”  rejoined  the  land¬ 
lord.  “  I  never  thought  of  that.” — Pick¬ 
wick  Papers — September. 

Scotland. — “  J  don’t  know  whether  any  of 
you  ever  partook  of  a  real  substantial  Scotch 
breakfast,  and  then  went  out  to  a  slight 
lunch  of  a  bushel  of  oysters,  a  dozen  or  so 
of  bottled  ale,  and  a  noggin  or  two  of  whis¬ 
key  to  close  up  with.  If  you  ever  did,  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  requires  a  pretty 
strong  head  to  go  out  to  dinner  and  supper 
afterwards. — Ibid. 

A  native  of  Pat-land  lately  went  to  con¬ 
sult  the  printer  of  a  newspaper  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  county,  respecting  his  runaway  ap¬ 
prentice.  The  printer  proposed  to  advertise 
him  in  the  usual  form,  with  a  suitable  re¬ 
ward  :  this  did  not  meet  Patrick’s  idea  ;  “  he 
did  not  wish  to  advertise  him,  only  jist  to 
give  him  a  hint.”  After  various  attempts  at 
framing  a  suitable  notice,  the  following  was 
suggested  by  himself  as  all-sufficient,  namely: 
“  Patrick  Flaherty  would  inform  his  appren¬ 
tice,  Timothy  Dougherty,  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  expose  him,  but  give  him  the  hint  to 
return  to  his  master  and  serve  out  his  inden¬ 
ture  like  a  good  boy,  or  he  will  be  advertised 
in  the  newspapers  A 

The  following  conversation  is  said  to  have 

taken  place  between  Mrs.  - ,  of  this  city, 

and  her  maid  :  “  Leah,  bring  me  some  water, 
with  the  chill  taken  off'.’’ — “  Yes,  ma’am, 
directly.”  —  “  Leah,  what  on  earth  keeps 
you  ?” — “  I’ve  been  looking  ever  since  for 
the  chill,  ma’am,  and  I  can’t  find  it.”  This 
reminds  us  of  the  boy  sent  to  boil  some  eggs 
soft;  when  questioned  what  detained  him,1 
he  answered — “  Rot  the  things,  it  aint  no 
use,  they  won’t  bile  soft.  I’ve  been  at  them 
more  nor  an  hour,  and  the  more  I  biles  ’em 
the  harder  they  gets.” — American  Paper. 

An  Irish  woman  called  at  an  oilman’s  the 
other  day,  and  asked  for  a  quart  of  vinegar. 
It  was  measured  out,  and  she  put  it  iuto  a 
gallon  jug.  She  then  asked  for  another 
quart  to  be  put  into  the  same  vessel.  “  And 
why  not  ask  for  a  half  gallon  and  have  done 
with  it?”  said  the  grocer. — “  Oh!  bless  your 
little  bit  of  a  soul,”  answered  she,  “  it's  for 
tivo  persons .” 

A  person  once  said  to  a  father,  whose  son 
was  noted  for  laziness,  that  he  thought  his 
son  very  much  afraid  of  work.  “  Afraid  of 
work  !”  replied  the  father  ;  “  not  at  all :  he 
will  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  close  by  the 
side  of  it.” 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  SALOON. 

It  is  with  sincere  gratification  that  we  present 
the  annexed  Engraving  to  our  readers,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  important  additions  which 
have  been  for  some  years  in  progress  at  the 
British  Museum.  Large  sums  of  the  public 
money  have,  it  is  true,  been  set  apart  for  these 
improvements  ;  but,  we  feel  assured  that  the 
magnificence  of  the  Saloon  here  represented, 
bespeaks  the  just  appropriation  of  the  national 
funds.  The  architect  of  the  new  buildings 
is  Sir  Robert  Smirke  ;  and  the  present  must 
be  considered  as  a  fine  exemplar  of  that  sub¬ 
stantial  massiveness  and  classic  purity  which 
characterize  the  majority  of  Sir  Robert’s  de¬ 
signs.  Of  the  order  of  that  before  us,  the 
Doric,  par  excellence ,  “  the  Grecian, it  has 
been  truly  said :  “  What  robust  solidity  in  the 
column !  what  massive  grandeur  in  the  enta¬ 
blature  !  what  harmony  in  its  simplicity,  not 
destitute  of  ornament,  but  possessing  that  or¬ 
nament  alone  with  which  taste  dignifies  and 
refines  the  conception  of  vigorous  genius.” 
The  soffit  ceilings  of  this  vast  apartment 
are  remarkably  fine;  and  the  ornaments 
throughout  have  that  classic  beauty  which 
has  just  been  commended  as  one  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  its  order.  The  building  forms 
the  inner  northern  side  of  the  new  quadrangle. 

The  noble  relics  of  art  assembled  within 
these  walls  are  indeed  worthy  of  so  palatial  a 
depository.  Of  them  it  has  been  well  observed 
that  “  the  colossal  dimensions  in  which  some 
figures  are  exhibited,  the  hardness  of  the 
materials  employed,  and  the  strange  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  human  and  animal  form,  all  unite 
in  exciting  an  intense  desire  to  know  in  what 
country  and  in  what  age  of  the  world,  such 
marvellous  specimens  of  human  art  were  pro¬ 
duced.”* 

We  shall  not  be  expected  to  enumerate  the 
181  “  Antiquities”  in  this  room,  especially  as 
the  price  of  the  Synopsis  has  been  reduced 
one  half.  Many  of  the  articles  were  collected 
by  the  French  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  and 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  English  army 
in  consequence  of  the  capitulation  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  in  the  month  of  September,  1801.  They 
were  brought  to  England  in  February,  1802, 
under  the  care  of  General  Turner,  and  were 
sent,  by  order  of  His  Majesty,  King  George 
the  Fourth,  to  the  British  Museum.  Thus 
far  the  spoils  of  war.  Many  other  articles 
have  been  purchased  from  Mr.  Salt’s  Collection; 
and  several  have  been  presented  by  different 
travellers.  Among  the  most  celebrated  items, 
(some  of  which  may  be  recognised  in  the  En¬ 
graving,)  are  the  lions  couchant  of  red  granite; 

*  In  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge, 
“  The  British  Museum  :  Egyptian  Antiquities,”  one 
of  the  best  works  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  ;  which  has  done  much,  and  will 
do  mucl>  more,  towards  extending  the  knowledge 
of  the  genius  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 


the  colossal  heads  from  Carnak  and  Thebes  ; 
the  Rosetta  Stone  ;  basalt  obelisks,  and  gra¬ 
nite  columns,  sphinges,  &c. 

CURIOUS  RELIC. 

(To  the  Editor. ) 

There  is,  in  the  possession  of  a  family  near 
Exeter,  a  singular  relic  of  antiquity,  which 
was  found  in  a  field  by  a  girl  employed  in 
picking  stones,  and  which  long  lay  disre¬ 
garded  in  her  mother’s  cottage,  or  was  care¬ 
lessly  rolled  about  the  floor  as  a  plaything 
by  an  infant. 

The  specimen  in  question  consists  of  a  so¬ 
lid  piece  of  granite,  very  finely  grained,  hard 
and  heavy,  and  curiously  veined  with  green 
and  white.  The  size  is  small,  being  but 
eight  inches  in  circumference,  and,  when  set 
upright  upon  the  table,  standing  about  three 
and  a  quarter  in  height.  It  is  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  is  elaborately  carved  into 
the  fantastic  form  of  a  grim  death’s  head, 
which,  though  rude  in  design,  and  inaccu¬ 
rate  in  proportions,  is  not  without  a  certain 
degree  of  elegance  in  execution.  From  the 
centre  of  the  forehead,  which  is  remarkably 
low,  a  volute  ornament,  in  bas  relief,  branches 
off  on  each  side  of  the  temples  towards  the 
back  of  the  skull,  where  it  terminates,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  double  horn.  Here  it  is  met 
by  continuous  lines,  which  are  carved  with 
the  nicest  regularity  beneath  the  jaws.  The 
position  of  the  ears  is  denoted  by  a  figure  of  a 
similar  description,  which  is  pierced  by  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  perforation,  transversely  through  the 
head,  and  has  been  drilled  with  much  skill 
and  accuracy;  thus  admitting  of  the  head  be¬ 
ing  formed  into  a  hammer.  This  has  occa¬ 
sioned  much  and  various  speculation,  until  it 
was  suggested  that  it  had,  as  such,  once 
headed  the  war-club  of  a  hero  of  the  olden 
time.  This  supposition  is  much  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  dark-stained  hue  of  the  skull  and 
jaws,  which  would  in  this  way  form  the  ends 
of  the  hammer,  and  which  have  evidently 
been  imbrued  in  blood.  I  am  not  antiquary 
sufficient  to  determine  by  whom  this  for¬ 
midable  weapon  was  originally  borne,  whe¬ 
ther  by  an  aboriginal  “  Clavigerus,’’  or  by 
some  grim  warrior  of  the  Trans-Atlantic 
tribes,  from  whose  far  shores  it  might  not 
impossibly  have  been  adventitiously  trans¬ 
ferred  to  ours  ;  but  I  am  not  without  a  hope 
that  among  your  many  ingenious  Correspon¬ 
dents  a  solution  to  the  mystery  may  be 
obtained.  Iota. 


Cije  ^&ttd)43oofe. 

THE  BLIND  SON. 

In  the  course  of  my  different  voyages,  (and 
in  early  life  they  were  frequent,  for  I  was 
chaplain  on  board  a  man-of-war,)  I  have 
repeatedly  heard  a  ship  designated  a  floating 
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temporary  prison,  and  have  seen  its  occupants, 
for  the  time  being,  practise  the  art  of  self- 
tormenting  with  the  greatest  possible  success. 
Now,  had  they  possessed  that  happy  tem¬ 
perament  which,  like  some  plants  found  in 
tropical  climates,  can  draw  pure  water  even 
from  the  arid  rock,  how  differently  would 
they  have  regarded  their  temporary  confine¬ 
ment.  In  too  many  instances,  alas !  they 
resembled  the  Upas  tree,  which  draws  its 
poison  from  the  same  soil  that  nourishes  the 
innoxious  weed. 

These  reflections  are  caused  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  most  affecting  incident  that  once 
befell  me  whilst  on  my  passage  to  New-York, 
on  private  business. 

I  had  often  been  interested  by  the  amiable 
and  unaffected  demeanour  of  a  young  man 
who  was  quite  blind,  and  who  seldom  ap¬ 
peared  amongst  us  excepting  at  meals.  It 
so  happened  that  I  had  never  sat  sufficiently 
near  to  him  to  hear  distinctly  what  he  said  ; 
but,  from  the  rivetted  attention  of  those 
around  him,  I  doubted  not  that  his  mind 
was  highly  cultivated. 

As  Mr.  Denman,  for  such  I  learned  was 
his  name,  never  took  wine,  he  did  not  remain 
with  his  fellow-passengers  long  after  dinner, 
but  generally  accompanied  his  mother  when 
she  retired.  He  was  but  seldom  on  deck, 
and  when  he  did  walk  there,  he  chose  those 
hours  during  which  it  was  but  little  frequent¬ 
ed  for  doing  so.  It  one  day  happened  that 
from  the  absence  of  several  persons  who 
usually  sat  near  him  at  dinner,  a  vacancy 
was  made  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  obtain 
the  seat  I  had  long  wished  for.  As  I  was, 
in  a  manner,  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Denman,  he 
was,  at  first,  rather  reserved;  but,  after  a 
short  time,  some  observations  I  happened  to 
make  on  the  providence  of  God  seemed  to 
strike  him  rather  forcibly,  and  turning  round 
to  me,  he  said,  “  I  hope,  sir,  we  shall  become 
better  acquainted.” 

“  The  wish,  sir,  is  mutual,”  was  my  reply. 
We  then  entered  into  conversation,  and 
whether  in  an  old  or  a  young  man,  never 
has  it  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  so  truly 
elegant  a  mind. 

I  one  day  hinted  to  Mr.  Denman  that  he 
must  have  read  a  great  deal,  as  he  seemed 
so  conversant  with  the  best  works  on  most 
subjects.  “  My  reading,”  replied  he,  “  has 
not  been  so  general  as  you  imagine,  and  the 
books  I  read  myself  are  not  nearly  so  well 
impressed  on  my  memory  as  those  which 
have  been  read  to  me  by  my  mother.  The 
reason  I  believe  to  be  this:  when  my  sight 
allowed  me  to  return  to  any  book  which  I 
might  have  read  in  order  to  supply  the  defects 
of  memory,  I  took  less  pains  in  mastering  its 
subject ;  but,  now  that  I  feel  that  my  amuse¬ 
ment  during  many  hours  must  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  the  attention  I  give  to  the 
work  then  being  read  to  me,  I  concentrate 
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on  it  whatever  powers  of  attention  and  me¬ 
mory  I  may  possess,  and  from  thus  digesting 
the  subject  and  conversing  on  it,  I  am  ena¬ 
bled  to  view  it  in  most  of  its  bearings.  Thus, 
you  see  that  my  blindness  in  this  instance, 
as  in  many  others,  proves  a  benefit.” 

How  much  did  I  admire  his  resignation 
under  a  misfortune  that,  but  too  frequently, 
is  used  by  those  who  are  thus  afflicted  as  an 
excuse  for  tormenting  all  who  surround  them ! 
I  could  not  help  saying  to  him,  “  When  I 
am  inclined  to  be  out  of  humour  at  any  little 
privation  I  may  now  endure,-  I  am  often 
checked  in  its  expression  by  the  sight  of 
your  contentment  and  resignation  under  so 
severe  a  calamity.” 

“  If,”  resumed  he,  smiling,  u  you  go  on 
flattering  me  thus,  you  will  have  much  to 
answer  for,  for  you  will  make  me  vain.” 

Mr.  Denman  was  very  tall,  and  I  should 
think  had  once  been  stout ;  he  was  then  de¬ 
plorably  thin.  His  face  expressed  the  most 
benevolent  disposition,  and  though  all  to  him 
was  dark,  yet  the  rays  of  mental  light  pene¬ 
trated  through  the  veil  of  flesh,  and  illumined 
a  countenance  then  far  from  handsome.  It, 
doubtless,  had  once  been  otherwise ;  but  some 
very  deep  scars  so  disfigured  his  features, 
that  had  the  expiession  been  different,  it 
would  have  been  decidedly  ugly. 

I  one  day  missed  Mr.  Denman  at  our 
dinner  table,  and  inquired  of  his  mother, 
who  was  a  most  sensible,  intelligent  woman, 
as  to  its  cause. 

“  Albert  is  slightly  indisposed,”  was  her 
reply,  “  but  I  hope,  ere  long,  he  will  be  able 
to  rejoin  us.” 

u  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  your  son 
again.  He  appears  very  amiable,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  is  one  of  the  best  informed  young  men 
I  ever  met  with.  His  affection  for  you  ap¬ 
pears  unbounded,  and  he  never  mentions  you 
but  in  terms  of  the  deepest  gratitude.” 

“  And  yet  the  debt  of  gratitude  is  on  my 
side,”  replied  Mrs.  Denman,  “  for  he  save/ 
my  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own.” 

“  Indeed  !  will  you  pardon  my  curiosity  if 
I  ask  how  that  happened  ?” 

“  Most  willingly  ;  in  truth,  I  am  not  Sony 
that  your  curiosity  has  been  awakened.  L 
never  wish  to  obtrude  the  concerns  of  either 
my  boy  or  myself  on  others,  but  my  poor 
Albert  acted  so  heroically  on  a  most  trying 
occasion,  that  I  feel  all  a  mother’s  pride  in 
recounting  it.  I  am  a  widow.  My  husband 
was  an  officer,  and  died  while  fighting  for 
his  country  on  the  field  of  battle.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  scanty  pittance  called  the 
widow’s  pension,  iny  infants  and  myself 
would  have  been  thrown  on  the  wide  world 
without  any  visible  means  of  support. 

“  At  the  time  of  my  husband’s  death  I 
was  the  sorrowing  mother  of  four  children. 
He  who  knows  best  what  is  good  for  us, 
took  three  of  them  to  himself  ere  sin  had 
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stained  them,  and  left  me  the  one  you  know. 
It  was  a  most  severe  trial  to  see  my  little 
darlings  sicken  and  fade  away  from  me  one 
after  another,  but  from  my  youth  I  had  been 
taught  that  every  misfortune  is  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  and  is  sent  to  detach  our  affections 
from  things  of  this  world,  that  we  may  better 
fix  them  on  those  of  eternity. 

“  During  Albert’s  childhood,  I  was  his 
sole  instructor,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  the 
most  severe  economy  that  I  was  enabled  to 
save  enough  to  send  him  to  a  good  day-school 
when  his  age  prevented  my  longer  continuance 
of  the  pleasing  task. 

“  Albert  had  not  been  more  than  two  days 
at  school  before  he  established  his  character 
for  probity  and  honour.  One  of  the  boys 
who  was  almost  a  total  stranger  to  him, 
offered  Albert  some  apples,  and  as  they  were 
of  that  sort  which  does  not  often  fall  into  the 
hands  of  schoolboys,  my  son,  before  taking 
them,  asked  whence  they  had  been  procured : 
after  some  hesitation  the  boy  replied,  “  from 
master’s  garden.”  Albert  started  back  with 
horror  at  the  thought  of  joining  in  such  an 
act  of  robbery,  and  spoke  so  forcibly  to  the 
culprit  on  the  subject,  that  he  at  length  con¬ 
sented  to  allow  Albert  to  restore  them  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  had  taken  them.  As 
the  master  of  the  school  felt  assured  that  the 
wind  had  not  caused  the  fall  of  so  many 
apples  at  one  time,  he  resolved  on  instituting 
an  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and,  the  next 
morning,  when  all  parties  were  assembled, 
he  stated  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
called  upon  the  offender  to  stand  forth. 

“  Albert  immediately  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  approached  the  doctor  with  great  self- 
possession.  The  astonishment  of  the  worthy 
man  was  extreme,  and  he  exclaimed,  *  Is  it 
possible  that  you,  Albert  Denman,  have  been 
guilty  of  theft  ?’ 

u  ‘  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  do  not  see  that  my 
answering  your  question  as  to  who  put  the 
apples  under  the  tree,  necessarily  implies 
that  I  have  stolen  any.’  A  high  sense  of 
honour  caused  my  boy’s  cheeks  to  become 
scarlet  as  he  uttered  the  last  words. 

“  ‘  Who  did  pick  them,  then  ?’  sternly 
inquired  the  master. 

“  Albert  was  silent,  for  he  had  determined 
on  keeping  the  secret  as  to  the  real  offender. 
The  question  was  again  repeated  with  a  like 
effect.  The  doctor  then  became  very  angry, 
and  said,  ‘  Your  silence,  sir,  shows  that  you 
are  the  offender ;  prepare  for  punishment.’ 

u  ‘  I  will,  sir.  Honour  obliges  me  to  dis¬ 
obey  your  commands  in  one  respect,  but  not 
in  this.  I  am  ready.’  Albert  here  stood 
forth,  folded  his  arms,  and  looked  so  totally 
unlike  a  person  capable  of  being  guilty  of 
such  meanness,  that  the  master  hesitated. 
At  this  moment  the  old  gardener  appeared 
with  a  small,  red  pocket-handkerchief  in  his 
hand,  and  going  up  to  the  doctor  said, 


‘  Plase  ye’er  Honour,  I’ve  jist  found  this 
here  rag  in  the  branches  of  that  there  apple- 
tree  which  ha’  been  robbed.’ 

‘“Thank you,  John;  perhaps  this  hand¬ 
kerchief  may  throw  some  light  on  the  affair.’ 
He  here  examined  the  handkerchief,  and  in 
one  corner  found  the  letters,  T.  B. 

T.  B.  To  which  of  you  boys  do 
those  initials  belong  ?’ 

“  ‘  Tom  Brown,  sir.  Tom  Brown,  sir,’ 
resounded  from  all  sides,  and  right  glad 
were  many  of  his  comrades  to  see  him  ex¬ 
posed,  for  a  more  contemptible,  mean  cha¬ 
racter  than  the  said  Tom  Brown  did  not 
exist. 

“  ‘  Tom  Brown,  stand  forth,’  shouted 
the  master,  and  the  delinquent  answered  by 
slinking  back.  He  was  at  length  pusHed 
forward,  and  received  the  punishment  in¬ 
tended  for  Albert,  who  from  that  day  en¬ 
joyed  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  both 
master  and  scholars. 

“  A  friend  of  my  husband,  whose  life  had 
been  saved  by  him,  testified  his  gratitude  by 
leaving  me  at  his  decease  sufficient  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  ensigricy  for  Albert.  He  had  just 
finished  his  education,  and  resided  with  me 
in  a  small  house  near  Beaumont,  until  an 
eligible  opportunity  for  making  the  desired 
purchase  should  present  itself. 

“  I  will  not  say  that,  like  the  Spartan 
mothers,  I  gave  up  my  son  to  his  country 
with  joy;  but  so  well  assured  did  I  feel  that 
the  God  of  Armies  would  shield  him  from 
every  dart  as  long  as  he  saw  fit,  that  I 
did  not  oppose  Albert’s  wishes  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

“  How  short-sighted  are  mortals  !  YVe 
had  been  talking  about  our  future  plans, 
one  evening,  about  eighteen  months  since, 
and  Albert  had  been  more  than  usually 
elated  by  the  near  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
commission,  when  in  a  few  hours  all  our 
hopes  were  defeated,  and  misery  took  the 
place  of  joy  and  hope  !  YVe  retired  to  rest 
at  an  early  hour,  and  soon  partook  of  na¬ 
ture’s  sweet  restorer ;  but  our  slumbers 
were  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration, 
for,  about  midnight,  I  was  awakened  by  a 
feeling  of  suffocation,  and  found  that  my 
room  was  filled  with  smoke.  I  opened  my 
chamber-door,  and  beheld  the  staircase 
enveloped  in  flames  !  I  then  rushed  to  the 
window,  and  screamed  loudly  for  help,  ‘  Oh  ! 
wake  my  son  !  for  God’s  sake,  wake  Al¬ 
bert!’  I  shrieked  repeatedly. 

“  ‘  Mother  !  I  am  safe,’  was  Albert’s 
reply. 

“‘My  God!  I  thank  thee!’  were  the 
last  words  I  uttered  ere  I  fell  senseless  on 
the  floor,  through  which  the  flames  were 
now  bursting. 

“  ‘  Save  her  !  oh,  save  my  mother  !’  cried 
Albert  in  agony ;  but  the  danger  was  too 
great  for  any  one  to  venture  up,  as  the 
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flames  were  distinctly  seen  to  envelope  my 
bed. 

“  1  Give  me  a  ladder  !’  shouted  my  now 
distracted  boy  :  no  one  stirred,  for  all  pre¬ 
sent  believed  it  to  be  useless.  Albert  was 
now  desperate,  and  breaking  from  those 
who  tried  to  hold  him,  would  have  rushed 
to  my  rescue  even  through  the  flames,  had 
not  a  compassionate  Irishman  appeared 
with  a  ladder.  It  was  placed  against  the 
wall  of  the  house,  and  as  my  window  was, 
most  fortunately,  not  very  high,  Albert 
mounted  the  ladder  with  the  speed  of  light¬ 
ning,  and,  with  a  celerity  almost  super¬ 
natural,  tied  around  me  the  sheet  in  which 
I  had  first  enveloped  myself,  and  attaching 
to  it  a  cord  near  at  hand,  let  me  slide  down 
the  ladder,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  people 
received  me  in  their  arms  in  a  state  of  utter 
insensibility.  I  was  then  taken  to  the  house 
of  a  friend. 

“  My  heroic  Albert  was,’  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  every  instant  in  danger  of  being  buried 
in  the  flames  which  were  quickly  approach¬ 
ing  him.  While  he  was  yet  clinging  to  the 
window-frame,  the  boards  gave  way  under 
his  feet,  and  for  a  second  he  was  enveloped 
in  a  body  of  flame  !  Still  the  same  God 
who  guarded  Daniel  watched  over  the  safety 
of  my  beloved  child :  with  the  strength 
of  a  giant  he  set  his  foot  on  a  morsel  of 
wood  still,  unburnt,  and  with  a  sudden  jerk 
threw  himself  out  of  the  window.  By  this 
time,  a  most  humane  man  had  placed  a  bed 
on  the  ground  in  order  that  he  might  fall 
on  it,  should  he  be  able  to  escape.  It  did 
receive  my  Albert  as  he  fell  on  it,  with 
every  portion  of  his  clothes  burnt  off,  his 
beautiful  hair  all  destroyed,  and  there  he 
lay  more  like  a  muss  of  cinder  than  a 
human  being!” 

The  poor  mother  was  here  obliged  to 
pause  ere  she  continued  her  affecting  nar¬ 
rative. 

“  They  conveyed  my  child  to  the  same 
house  as  myself.  By  this  time  l  had  re¬ 
vived,  and  loudly  called  for  my  Albert,  for 
well  did  I  know  that  nothing  but  the  inca¬ 
pability  of  being  there  kept  him  from  my 
side.  I  was  told  that  he  was  slightly  burnt, 
and  that  the  surgeon  who  attended  him 
desired  that  I  might  not  be  admitted  for 
fear  of  exciting  his  patient :  alas  !  poor 
fellow,  he  could  not  be  excited  by  anything, 
for,  from  intensity  of  suffering,  he  was 
quite  insensible.  For  several  days  the 
same  excuses  were  made  to  me,  but  at 
length  I  became  so  worn  out  by  continual 
anxiety  that  the  medical  man  informed  me 
of  every  particular,  and,  on  my  promising 
to  command  my  feelings,  admitted  me  to 
my  son’s  room. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.') 


Walter it. 

PASSAGES  TRANSLATED  FROM  GERMAN 
WORKS. 

General  Hoche,  so  well  known  by  his  up¬ 
rightness  and  truly  republican  principles,  was 
of  a  very  mean  extraction.  He  could  scarcely 
read  when  he  began  his  military  career ;  but 
he  did  everything  that  depended  on  him  to 
supply  this  deficiency  in  his  education.  In 
his  leisure  hours  he  copied  the  campaigns  of 
some  great  commander,  and  thus  taught  him- 
self  to  write. 

M.  de  Malesherbes  was  as  celebrated  for 
his  modesty,  as  for  his  vast  knowledge  and 
means;  but  the  beauty  of  his  soul  was  far 
from  appearing  evident  in  his  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  :  he  was  exceedingly  shortsighted, 
and  his  person  was  insignificant,  and  even 
mean.  One  day  he  called  on  his  son-in-law, 
the  Baron  Montboissier,  who,  after  having 
embraced  him,  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  seeing  him  without  his  walking-stick.  “  It 
is  the  soldier  you  have  at  your  gate  that  took 
it  away  from  me,”  replied  M.  de  Malesherbes. 
— “  Why  did  you  allow  him  to  do  such  a 
thing  — “  He  told  me  that  such  were  his 
orders.” — “  How  his  orders  ?” — “  Why  his 
orders  were,  he  told  me,  not  to  let  any  one  of 
a  shabby  appearance  enter  with  a  stick  ;  so, 
you  see,  I  had  nothing  to  reply.” 

Franklin  was  very  intimate  with  Baily : 
their  acquaintance  had  begun  in  a  very  sin¬ 
gular  manner.  Baily  had  a  country-house 
at  Chaillot ;  it  was  there  he  retired  to  work 
at  his  ease.  Chance  led  the  American  philo¬ 
sopher  to  the  same  spot.  Baily,  hearing  of 
his  arrival,  hastened  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and 
was  received  in  a  most  cordial  manner  by 
Franklin,  who  already  knew  him  by  repute. 
“  Good  morning,  Mr.  Franklin,  how  do  you 
do  ?” — “  Very  well,  sir.”  After  these  words 
were  exchanged,  Baily  sat  by  the  side  of 
Franklin,  and,  through  fear  of  indiscretion, 
waited  till  his  host  should  begin  the  conver¬ 
sation.  Franklin,  naturally  taciturn,  and 
more  taciturn  in  his  quality  of  ambassador, 
did  not  proffer  a  single  word.  After  a  silence 
of  some  length,  Baily,  to  encourage  a  begin¬ 
ning,  offered  Franklin  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
Franklin  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  that  he 
did  not  take  snuff.  This  dumb  interview 
lasted  above  an  hour.  At  length,  Baily  rose, 
Franklin  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  and 
gave  him  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  with 
the  words  “  Very  well.”  —  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  acquaintance  of  these  two  great 
men. 

Peter  the  Great  had  a  very  thin  head  of 
hair,  and  was  extraordinarily  susceptible  of 
cold.  It,  consequently,  not  seldom  happened 
that  when  he  felt  his  head  cold,  he  would 
take  off'  MenzikofFs  wig  and  place  it  on  his 
own  head.  Once,  he  came  to  Dantzic  on  a 
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Sunday,  and  seeing  scarcely  any  one  in  the 
streets,  he  asked  the  reason  :  he  was  informed 
the  people  had  gone  to  church.  The  Lu¬ 
theran  form  of  service  excited  his  Majesty’s 
curiosity,  and  entering  the  nearest  church,  he 
placed  himself  in  the  middle,  immediately 
opposite  the  pulpit.  On  his  being  recog¬ 
nised,  the  people\rose,  but  the  emperor  made 
them  a  sign  to  be  seated,  and  intimated  that 
lie  would  not  disturb  the  service.  He  then 
walked  up  to  the  bench  of  the  first  burgo¬ 
master,  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  him. 
This  magistrate  wore,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  times,  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
his  office,  and  an  immense  wig  covered  his 
worship’s  cranium.  Peter,  who,  not  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  congregation,  had 
removed  his  fur  cap,  soon  felt  the  cold  on  his 
head,  and  turning  to  his  neighbour,  the  bur¬ 
gomaster,  without  the  least  ceremony,  placed 
his  hand  on  the  wig,  lifted  it  up,  and  very 
coolly  put  it  on  his  own  august  head.  You 
may  easily  imagine  how  all  looks  were  turned 
on  the  bald  head  of  the  burgomaster,  and 
with  what  wondering  eyes  they  looked  on  the 
emperor  with  the  bob-wig  on  his.  When  the 
service  was  over,  the  emperor  rose,  replaced 
the  wig  on  the  burgomaster,  and  thanked 
him  for  the  loan  of  the  very  useful  article. 

Voltaire. — It  is  asserted  that  on  every 
anniversary  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthe- 
lemi,  Voltaire  was  seized  with  an  involuntary 
shudder,  which  always  brought  on  a  period¬ 
ical  fever  of  four-and-twenty  hours’  duration; 
so  great  was  the  impression  the  idea  of  that 
horrible  butchery  had  made  on  his  mind. 
i(  This,”  wrote  the  Marquis  de  Villette  to 
Madame  de  Villevreille,  in  J777>  “  is  a 
fact  which  hitherto  I  had  obstinately  disbe¬ 
lieved,  but  which  I  now  attest,  and  of  which 
Voltaire’s  establishment  has  witnessed  for 
the  last  five  and-twenty  years.” 

Suw arrow. — After  the  defeat  of  Suwarrow 
in  Switzerland,  some  one  speaking  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  about  the  proclamation 
Suwarrow  had  addressed  to  his  soldiers,  his 
Majesty  said  :  “  Bah  !  Suwarrow  is  like  a 
drum,  only  makes  a  noise  when  beaten.” 

Turenne . — After  the  death  of  Marshal 
Turenne,  eight  new  marshals  were  created, 
which  caused  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  observe, 
“  that  they  were  the  change  for  the  lost 
piece.”  H.  M. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  TENURE. 

When  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury  went 
to  be  enthroned,  he  was  met  by  the  chancellor, 
the  registrar,  and  other  officers  of  the  diocese, 
at  Bishop’s  Down,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  cathedral.  Having  alighted  from 
his  carriage,  he  entered  a  tent  prepared  for 


the  purpose,  where,  according  to  ancient  cus¬ 
tom,  his  lordship  cut  a  turf  from  the  soil,  in¬ 
dicating  his  having  taken  possession  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  see.  On  the  procession 
arriving  opposite  the  Chorister’s  School,  the 
senior  chorister  addressed  the  bishop  in  a  short 
Latin  speech,  to  which  his  lordship  replied  in 
the  same  language.  W.  G.  C. 


THE  SABBATH  BELL. 

The  Turks  hold  a  bell,  used  in  religious  ser¬ 
vice,  as  such  an  abomination,  that  no  sects 
are  allowed  to  use  them  for  their  place  of 
worship.  The  Mahomedans  call  their  con¬ 
gregations  together  by  a  human  voice,  sound¬ 
ing  from  the  top  of  a  minaret ;  and  the  Greeks 
announce  the  hour  of  prayer  by  rattling  a 
mallet  on  a  board.  It  occurred  to  me,  (says 
a  recent  traveller,)  that  the  same  bell  which 
rang  at  the  gate  of  the  British  Embassy,  for 
the  honour  of  man,  might  be  allowed  to  do  so 
for  the  service  of  God.  I  mentioned  the  idea 
to  his  Excellency,  who  applied  for  permission 
to  have  it  tolled  on  a  Sunday,  to  announce  the 
time  of  service,  at  the  British  Embassy  :  the 
request  having  been  granted,  I  believe  that 
our  congregation  was  the  first  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment  had  ever  permitted  to  assemble  by 
tolling  a  bell.  The  sound  of  a  bell  on  a  Sun¬ 
day,  is  so  associated  with  Divine  Service  in 
England,  that  even  this  little  privilege  in  a 
foreign  country  is  felt  by  the  British  residents 
as  a  favour.  It  was  pleasant  on  a  Sabbath 
morning  to  see  collected,  by  this  well  known 
invitation,  a  scattered  little  flock,  assembled 
among  the  trees  of  the  garden,  meeting,  per¬ 
haps  for  the  first  time  since  the  preceding 
Sabbath ;  and  thus  separating  themselves  from 
those  of  a  different  faith,  among  whom  their 
avocations  had  dispersed  them  for  six  days, 
to  devote  the  seventh  to  the  worship  of  God. 
It  recalled  to  the  mind  the  early  times  of 
Christianity  when  the  professors  of  the  faith, 
who  were  but  few,  came  together  6nly  on  the 
first  day  for  mutual  prayer  and  exhortation. 
The  whole  of  those  who  professed  the  Protes¬ 
tant  faith  in  Pera  and  Constantinople, 
amounted  to  about  fifty  individuals  ;  for,  be¬ 
sides  the  family  of  the  Ambassador  and  the 
British  merchants,  the  French  Protestants 
assembled  in  the  chapel  for  a  second  service, 
which  was  performed  in  their  own  language. 

The  other  Frank  nations  have  their  respec¬ 
tive  places  of  worship,  in  other  parts  of  Pera, 
under  the  protection  of  their  respective  em¬ 
bassies.  W.  G.  C. 


electing  an  emperor. 

There  is  a  custom  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Azores,  (says  Captain  Boid,)  peculiar  to 
these  Islands.  In  every  parish,  on  the  Festival 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  annually  elect  a  chief 
whom  they  style  Emperor.  A  certain  number 
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who  are  named  by  the  rest,  draw  lots  for  this 
honour  at  the  church,  when  the  fortunate  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is'elected,  is  crowned  by  the  priest 
with  a  silver  coronet,  and  receives  a  sceptre,  both 
being  previously  solemnly  consecrated.  After 
the  ceremony  and  appropriate  service  are  ended, 
the  Imperador  retires,  surrounded  by  crowds  of 
his  confreres,  who  strew  his  path  with  flow¬ 
ers,  receiving  in  return  a  general  blessing  by 
the  waving  of  his  consecrated  sceptre.  He 
then  proceeds  to  a  small,  open,  stone  building, 
erected  for  the  purpose  in  every  parish,  called 
O  teatro  do  Imperador .  where  he  sits  in  state, 
encircled  by  his  friends,  with  a  table  before 
him,  on  which  he  receives  the  donations  of 
the  pious,  consisting  of  bread,  wine,  poultry, 
and  meat,  which  are  carefully  distributed  in 
the  evening  to  the  poor.  The  Imperador  af¬ 
terwards  retires  with  his  friends  to  his  own 
cottage,  which  has  been  previously  cleansed 
white-washed, and  ornamented  with  garlands; 
where  they  indulge  in  feasting,  rustic  games, 
singing  to  the  viola,  and  dancing  until  a  late 
hour.  This  ceremony  continues  every  Sunday, 
during  seven  weeks,  and  nothing  can  exceed 
the  emulation  that  is  shown  by  the  peasants, 
who  are  competitors  on  these  occasions;  they 
sometimes  sell  the  whole  of  their  little  pro¬ 
perty  to  sustain  the  hospitality  they  wish  to 
practise  during  the  term  of  their  reign,  when 
they  keep  open  house  for  their  friends.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  seven  weeks,  the  crown 
and  sceptre  are  deposited  in  the  parish  church 
on  a  silver  salver,  until  the  ensuing  celebration 
of  the  festival.  W.  G.  C. 
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THE  HIGHEST  STATUE  IN  EUROPE. 

There  is  now  in  the  course  of  erection  at 
Golspie,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland,  a 
work  of  art  which,  when  completed,  will  be 
the  highest  statue  in  Britain,  or  we  believe 
in  Europe.  This  is  a  monument  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland,  by 
subscription  among  his  tenantry.*  His 
grace  was  respected  and  beloved  in  no  ordi¬ 
nary  degree  in  a  country  which  he  did  so 
much  to  improve,  and  when  he  was  ga¬ 
thered,  ripe  in  years  and  in  honours,  to 
sleep  with  his  fathers,  the  feeling  of  the 
people  simultaneously  burst  forth,  and  a 
monument  in  commemoration  of  the  virtues 
of  their  late  friend  and  benefactor  was  re¬ 
solved  upon.  It  might  have  been  said,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet — 

“  A  mightier  monument  command 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land.” 

For  it  is  impossible  to  look  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  one  of  these  eminences  without  re¬ 
cognising  some  mark  of  the  judgment  and 
patriotism  which  have  converted  sterile 

*  For  a  memoir  of  this  Worthy  of  the  Land,  see 
Minor,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  197. 


moors  and  stagnant  fens  into  a  wide-spread 
scene  of  cultivation  and  beauty.  The  gra¬ 
titude  of.  the  tenantry,  however,  prompted 
some  visible  token  of  their  feelings,  and  the 
result  is  equally  honourable  to  the  dead  and 
to  the  living.  After  consulting  with  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey,  a  colossal  statue  has  been 
adopted.  The  site  selected  was  the  summit 
of  a  mountain  called  Benvraggie,  about 
fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  A  quarry  of  hard,  red  sandstone  was 
found  on  the  spot,  and  from  this  the  stones 
were  excavated  to  form  the  pedestal.  The 
latter  has  been  built  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
Burn,  and  is  now  completed,  being  exactly 
seventy-six  feet  in  height.  The  shape  is 
octagonal  for  twenty-seven  feet,  the  diame¬ 
ter  being  sixteen  feet  six  inches  ;  and  at  the 
termination,  forming  a  base  for  the  statue, 
it  is  nine  feet.  The  task  of  the  masons 
must  have  been  no  enviable  one,  toiling  at 
the  huge  blocks  of  stone  on  the  solitary  top 
of  such  a  hill,  or  even  when  resting  in  their 
temporary  huts  ;  but  it  is  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  they  discharged  their  duty 
well,  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Sandison,  has 
got  fame,  if  he  has  not  got  riches,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  the  con¬ 
tract. 

To  crown  this  magnificent  pedestal  a  sta¬ 
tue  of  equally  gigantic  proportions  is  in 
progress.  A  model  of  the  figure  was 
moulded  by  Chantrey,  which  contains  an 
admirable  likeness  of  the  late  duke,  in  an 
erect  attitude,  as  if  standing  to  speak,  ar¬ 
rayed  in  the  toga  or  gown.  This  statue 
will  be  thirty  feet  in  height,  making,  with 
the  pedestal,  an  elevation  of  106  feet,  and 
forming  a  conspicuous  landmark  far  and 
near,  by  sea  and  land,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Moray  Frith.  The  profile  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  will  be  distinguished  at  a  considera¬ 
ble  distance  on  the  road.  The  stone  of 
which  the  statue  will  be  composed  is  found 
at  Brora  ;  it  is  of  a  drab  colour,  which  gra¬ 
dually  whitens  on  exposure.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  work  has  been  intrusted  by  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey  to  the  skilful  and  prac¬ 
tised  hand  of  Mr.  Theakstone,  who  also 
constructed  the  monument  to  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  at  Trentham,  in  Staffordshire. 

A  part  only  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
figure  has  been  hewn  out,  and  another  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  will  have  passed  ere  it  is 
completed  and  mounted  on  its  lofty  site. 
The  entire  statue  will  be  composed  of  about 
thirty  pieces,  to  be  fastened  together  with 
copper  clamps  and  plugs.  Each  division 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  hill  by  a  machine 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  Although  the 
model  of  Chantrey  is  only  four  feet  in 
height,  and  the  statue  will  be  thirty,  every 
line  and  feature  can  be  preserved  by  the 
most  exact  admeasurement,  and  by  mecha¬ 
nical  processes  which  impose  a  check  on 
each,  and  secure  certainty  to  the  whole. 
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The  sculptor  also,  we  believe,  personally 
examines  every  work  of  this  description  be¬ 
fore  it  is  finally  placed,  and,  with  ail  his  po¬ 
pularity  and  his  well-worn  laurels,  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Chantrey  is  still  sedulously  watchful  of 
his  fame.  We  hope  he  will  long  live  to  en¬ 
joy  it,  and  though  he  may  be  disposed  to 
trust  more  to  Italian  marble  than  to  Suther¬ 
land  stone,  seeing  that  he  cannot  physically 
expect  to  go  higher  than  Benvraggie,  we 
wish  the  summit  of  the  mountain  may 
boast  of  one  of  the  happiest,  though  not 
most  polished  productions. — Inverness  Cou¬ 
rier. 


{Hsefttl  &vt£. 


This  ingenious  contrivance  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Deane,  whose  operations  with  it  have 
already  excited  considerable  curiosity  and 
approbation. 

The  essential  part  of  the  machinery  consists 
of  a  large  metal  helmet- like  covering  tor  the 
head  and  neck,  which  rests  upon  the  shoulders 
and  is  attached  by  straps  to  the  body. 

A,  pipe  by  which  the  air  is  forced  in.  B, 
pipe  by  which  the  air  escapes.  CCC,  three 
strong  plate-glass  windows,  protected  by  cross 
wires. 

At  the  top  there  enters  the  end  of  a  long, 
flexible  tube,  (A,)  connected  with  an  air- 
pump,  through  which,  by  means  of  a  winch, 
the  requisite  supply  can  be  forced  in,  while 
the  air  which  has  been  used,  finds  its  way 
out  by  a  short  pipe  (B)  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  helmet.  Three  windows  of  strong  glass 
(CCC,)  protected  by  stout  cross  wires,  enable 
the  diver  to  see  the  objects  round  him.  Over 
his  legs,  arms,  and  body,  he  draws  a  water¬ 
tight  dress  of  Mackintosh’s  cloth;  but  this  is 
merely  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  getting 
wet,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  diving- 
bell  machinery,  which  consists  in  the  helmet 
and  air-pipe  alone.  Instead  of  being  lowered 


down,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diving-bell,  Mr. 
Deane  employs  a  ladder,  one  end  of  which 
rests  on  the  ground,  the  other  against  the  side 
of  his  vessel,  anchored  over  the  object  he 
wishes  to  examine.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
in  order  to  his  easy  descent,  that  he  should 
attach  weights  to  his  body,  not  less  than  sixty 
or  seventy  pounds,  besides  thick  leaden  soles 
to  the  shoes. 

When  all  is  ready,  the  diver  very  deliberately 
steps  on  the  ladder,  and  walks  off'  under  the 
surface  !  The  effect  on  the  spectators  is  ex¬ 
tremely  curious,  as  the  bold  experimenter 
is  gradually  lost  sight  of,  and  the  only  indica¬ 
tion  of  his  place  is  a  series  of  bubbles  rising 
over  him.  On  reaching  the  bottom,  he  quits 
the  ladder,  and  roves  at  pleasure  along  the 
ground,  sometimes  proceeding  to  a  conside¬ 
rable  distance  from  his  vessel,  the  only  limit, 
indeed,  appearing  to  be  the  length  of  the  air- 
pipe,  of  which  there  lies  a  considerable  coil 
on  the  deck.  It  should,  however,  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  a  small  rope  is  tied  round  his 
middle,  the  end  of  which  is  held  on  board 
by  his  son,  a  fine  lad  of  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  the  only  person  whom  his  father  even 
permits  to  touch  this  important  part  of  the 
apparatus.  By  pulling  it  once  or  twice,  or 
jerking  it  in  a  particular  manner,  the  diver 
has  acquired  the  means  of  communicating  his 
wishes  to  the  people  above.  Sometimes  he 
wishes  them  to  work  the  air-pump  harder; 
sometimes  he  requires  the  ladder  shifted ; 
sometimes  to  have  a  basket  sent  down;  some¬ 
times  to  have  a  rope  lowered,  with  a  hook 
fastened  to  it,  that  the  basket  which  he  has 
filled  with  things  collected  at  the  bottom  may 
be  pulled  up :  in  short,  he  appears  to  possess 
a  power  of  communicating  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  all  he  wishes  to  those  above  water. 

Mr.  Deane’s  operations  have  been  admirably 
proved  in  the  wreck  of  H.M.S.  Boyne,  which 
caught  fire  at  Spithead,  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  was  stranded  near  South  Sea  Castle. 
The  most  interesting  articles  he  has  brought 
up  are  some  bottles  of  wine,  of  which  the 
corks  are  entire,  though  slightly  softened. 
The  external  part  of  the  bottles  is  covered 
in  some  places  with  very  fine  shells  ;  but  all 
the  protuberant  parts  of  the  glass  have  received 
a  slight  rubbing,  as  if  they  had  been  pressed 
against  a  turning  lathe.  On  one  occasion  of 
Mr.  Deane’s  going  down,  he  remained  seven¬ 
teen  minutes,  and  brought  up  a  broken  bottle, 
sundry  fragments  of  bolts,  a  portion  of  a 
sword-blade,  a  boat-hook,  and  the  bone  of  a 
man’s  leg;  probably  of  one  of  those  infatuated 
wretches  who,  at  the  very  instant  the  fire  had 
reached  the  door  of  the  magazine,  and  it  was 
known  the  ship  must  soon  blow  up,  busied 
themselves  in  stripping  off  the  copper  sheath¬ 
ing  1* 

*  Correspondent  of  the  Nautical  Magazine. 
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C(je  public  journals. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM  IN  LONDON,  IN  1837- 

Ab()ut  two  months  ago,  the  arrival  in  London 
of  B  aron  Dupotet,  the  principal  professor  of 
animal  magnetism  in  Paris,  was  announced 
in  the  newspapers.  An  invitation  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Baron  to  any  gentleman  who 
desired  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  animal 
magnetism  to  visit  him  any  day,  between  two 
and  three,  at  his  house  in  Maddox-street, 
Hanover  Square.  Before  laying  the  more 
scientific  report  of  Mr.  Brown,  as  read  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Association, 
before  our  readers,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
describe  a  visit  which  we  paid  to  the  Baron 
in  compliance  with  his  invitation.  On  enter¬ 
ing  the  room,  No.  8,  Maddox-street,  we  saw 
a  party  of  twelve  or  thirteen  gentlemen 
standing  on  the  floor.  Baron  Dupotet,  a 
man  of  very  prepossessing  appearance,  with 
fine,  dark,  intelligent  eyes,  was  seated  in 
front  of  a  gentleman  who  had  offered  himself 
for  experiment.  After  keeping  the  points  of 
their  thumbs  together  for  some  time,  till  the 
temperature  of  both  was  the  same,  the  Baron 
pressed  his  hands  on  the  patient’s  shoulders, 
and  passed  lightly  over  his  arms  till  their 
hands  again  touched.  He  repeated  this  two 
or  three  times,  and  then  spreading  forth  his 
hand  with  the  fingers  closed,  he  moved  it 
gently,  with  a  downward  motion,  over  the 
patient’s  face,  at  about  two  inches  distance 
from  his  nose.  He  then  continued  the 
waving  action  of  the  hand  down  the  stomach 
and  legs,  and,  having  finished  the  whole 
length  of  the  body,  returned  to  the  brow. 
This  was  continued  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  the  patient  persisted  in  saying  he 
experienced  no  change.  At  last,  however,  he 
seemed  to  feel  some  of  the  effects  the  Baron 
had  foretold  ;  his  colour  disappeared,  and  he 
confessed  that  his  heart  beat  in  a  way  he 
had  never  experienced  before.  The  Baron 
continued  his  manipulations  with  renewed 
activity,  and  shortly  told  us  he  had  acquired 
a  certain  degree  of  influence  over  the  patient, 
which  a  few  more  days  of  the  magnetic 
operation  would  complete.  He  now  stood 
up  and  informed  us  that  the  attraction  esta¬ 
blished  between  himself  and  his  patient  was 
already  so  great,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  magnetized  to  resist  following  him  to 
whatever  part  of  the  room  he  went.  He  then, 
in  five  or  six  long,  deliberate  steps,  proceeded 
to  the  lobby  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  looking 
round  all  the  time  at  the  patient,  who  strug¬ 
gled  with  himself  for  some  time,  but  yielded 
to  the  influence,  and  cried  out  for  us  to  hold 
him,  or  he  must  follow,  as  if  he  were  dragged 
by  a  strong  chain  !  As  the  gentleman  ap¬ 
peared  considerably  excited,  the  Baron  did 
not  think  it  right  to  carry  the  experiment  any 
farther.  Some  of  the  company  being  ex- 


treinely  anxious  (o  see  the  effect  of  the  mag¬ 
netism  upon  a  somnambulist,  the  Baron 
introduced  his  domestic  Julie,  and  made  her 
sit  down  on  the  sofa.  Julie  seems  a  quiet, 
simple  peasant,  of  about  forty  years  of  age, 
not  good-looking,  and  rather  fat,  but  withal 
of  a  prepossessing  appearance,  and  very 
modest,  retiring  manners.  After  a  few 
minutes’  conversation  with  several  of  the 
spectators,  in  answer  to  whose  questions  she 
said  she  had  not  been  in  good  health,  but 
felt  herself  greatly  benefited  by  the  Baron’s 
treatment,  the  experiment  was  begun.  Stand¬ 
ing  about  three  feet  from  the  sofa,  the  Baron 
stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  kept  waving  it 
downwards  all  along  her  face  and  body.  In 
a  few  minutes  Julie’s  eyes  began  to  close, 
her  head  nodded  as  if  in  the  beginning  of 
slumber,  and,  at  the  end  of  less  than  five 
minutes,  her  chin  fell  upon  her  breast,  and 
she  was  in  a  profound  sleep.  To  outward 
appearance  the  sleep  was  natural  and  calm  ; 
the  brea'h  came  tranquilly,  and  she  seemed 
unconscious  of  every  noise.  The  Baron  ad¬ 
dressed  her,  and  to  all  his  questions  she 
replied  immediately,  but  remained  dumb 
when  spoken  to  by  any  one  else.  As  we 
were  told  that  it  needed  to  be  put  in  mag¬ 
netic  “  rapport  ”  with  Julie,  in  order  to  have 
any  conversation,  we  offered  to  undergo  the 
process.  Our  hand  was  placed  in  Julie’s, 
which  closed  strongly  and  firmly  on  it,  with 
a  gradually  increasing  pressure,  till  at  last  it 
fairly  assumed  what  is  called  the  magnetic 
grip.  We  now  addressed  the  fair  sleeper, 
and  told  her  we  had  a  headach,  and  asked 
her  how  it  was  to  be  cured.  She  said  by 
taking  castor  oil,  and  eating  chicken  broth. 
The  broth  was  to  be  composed  of  half  a 
chicken,  two  carrots,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  barley.  A  gentleman  now  endea¬ 
voured  to  separate  our  hands,  but  the  wrath 
of  the  somnambulist  was  roused,  her  veins 
swelled  with  passion,  and  a  perseverance  in 
the  attempt  would  have  thrown  her  into  hys¬ 
terics.  Large  quantities  of  snuff  were  put 
into  her  nose  without  producing  the  least 
effect ;  pins  were  stuck  into  her  arms  and 
legs  without  being  noticed,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  to  make  the  slightest  impression 
on  her  senses  in  any  way.  The  Baron  re¬ 
leased  our  hand,  and  after  a  few  more  wa- 
vings  before  her  face,  ordered  her  to  open  her 
eyes.  In  a  moment  the  lids  were  lifted,  and 
the  eyes  were  seen  directed  upwards,  and 
void  of  all  expression.  A  handkerchief  was 
suddenly  waved  close  to  them,  but  she  did 
not  wink,  nor  was  there  any  movement  in  the 
pupil.  After  many  endeavours  to  produce 
some  movement  by  striking  with  great  force 
within  an  inch  of  the  iris,  the  Baron  ordered 
her  to  shut  her  eyes,  and  the  lids  fell  down 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  portcullis.  He  now 
took  a  little  walking-cane,  tipped  with  silver, 
and  pointed  it  for  a  minute  to  Julie’s  nose, 
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and  she  instantly  began  sneezing  from  the 
effects  of  the  snuff*  that  had  previously  been 
introduced.  After  a  short  time  he  touched 
her  on  the  knee,  moved  his  hands  crossways 
before  her  face,  as  if  tearing  aside  something 
that  covered  it,  and  exclaiming  “  Awake ! 
awake!”  presented  Julie  to  the  company, 
looking  as  simple  and  unconcerned  as  when 
she  first  came  into  the  room.  She  said  she 
was  quite  unconscious  of  all  that  had  passed, 
and  would  scarcely  believe  she  had  taken 
any  snuff,  and  had  no  recollection  of  the 
chicken-broth  and  the  castor-oil.  In  all  this 
there  was  no  apparent  desire  to  do  anything 
in  an  underhand  way.  Everything  was  fair 
and  open,  and  the  Baron  in  all  his  operations 
followed  the  suggestions  of  any  one  who 
chose  to  offer  them.  The  rod  was  pointed 
to  the  nose  in  perfect  silence,  without  a  word 
having  been  said  which  could  let  Julie  know 
what  was  about  to  be  done.  Noises  were 
made  at  her  ear  enough  to  produce  a  start  on 
the  stoutest  nerves  without  effect,  and  how¬ 
ever  prejudiced  may  be  the  observer,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  if  there  is  not  something 
extraordinary  in  magnetism  itself,  there  is 
something  very  wonderful  indeed  in  Julie’s 
acting. — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 

GENIUS;  OR,  THE  DOG'S-MEAT  DOG. 

BEING  A  “TAILED  SONNET”  IN  THE  ITALIAN 
MANNER. 

{By  Egerton  JVcbbe.') 

“  Hal,  thou  hast  the  most  unsavoury  similes.” 

Falstaff. 

Since  Genius  hath  the  immortal  faculty 
Of  bringing  grist  to  other  people’s  mills. 

While  for  itself  no  office  it  fulfils. 

And  cannot  choose  but  starve  amazingly. 

Methinks  its  very  like  the  dog’s-meat  dog, 

That  ’twixt  Black  Friars  and  White  sometimes 
I’ve  seen, — 

Afflicted  quadruped,  jejune  and  lean. 

Whom  none  do  feed,  but  all  do  burn  to  flog. 

For  why  ?  He  draws  the  dog’s-meat  cart,  you  see, — 
Himself  a  dog.  All.  dogs  his  coming  hail. 

Long  dogs  and  short,  and  dogs  of  various  tail, 

Y  ea  truly,  every  sort  of  dogs  that  be. 

Where’er  he  cometh  him  his  cousins  greet. 

Yet  not  for  love,  but  only  for  the  meat, — 

In  Little  Tower  Street, 

Or  opposite  the  pump  on  Fish-street  Hill, 

Or  where  the  Green  Man  is  the  Green  Man  still. 

Or  where  you  will: — 

It  is  not  he,  but,  ah  !  it  is  the  cart 
With  which  his  cousins  are  so  loth  to  part ; 

(That's  nature,  bless  your  heart  1) 

And  you’ll  observe  his  neck  is  almost  stiff 
With  turning  round  to  try  and  get  a  sniff. 

As  now  and  then  a  whiff, 

Charged  from  behind,  a  transient  savour  throws. 
That  curls  with  hope  the  comers  of  his  nose. 

Then  all  too  quickly  goes. 

And  leaves  him  buried  in  conjectures  dark, 
Developed  in  a  sort  of  muffled  bark. 

For  I  need  scarce  remark 
That  that  sagacious  dog  hath  often  guess'd 
There’s  something  going  on  of  interest 
Behiud  him,  not  contest ; 

And  I  have  seen  him  whisk  with  sudden  start 
Eutirely  round,  as  he  would  face  the  cart. 

Which  could  he  by  no  art. 

Because  of  cunning  mechanism.  Lord  ! 


But  how  a  proper  notion  to  afford? 

How  possibly  record. 

With  any  sort  of  mental  satisfaction. 

The  look  of  anguish  —the  immense  distractiou — 
Pictured  in  face  and  action. 

When,  whisking  round,  he  hath  discovered  there 
Five  dogs, — all  jolly  dogs — besides  a  pair 
Of  cats,  most  debonair, 

In  high  assembly  met,  sublimely  luuchiug, 

Best  horse’s  flesh  in  breathless  silence  munching. 
While  he,  poor  beast !  is  crunching 
His  unavailing  teeth  ? — You  must  be  sensible 
’Tis  aggravating — cruel — indefensible — 

I  ncomprehensible. 

And  to  his  grave  1  do  believe  he’ll  go. 

Sad  dog’s-meat  dog,  nor  ever  know 
Whence  all  those  riches  flow 
Which  seem  to  spring  about  him  where  he  is. 
Finding  their  way  to  every  mouth  but  his. — 

I  know  such  similes 

By  some  are  censured  as  not  being  savoury ; 

But  still  it’s  better  than  to  talk  of  “  knavery,” 
And  “  wretched  authors’  slavery,” 

With  other  words  of  ominous  import, 

I  much  prefer  a  figure  of  this  sort. 

And  so,  to  cut  it  short, 

(For  I  abhor  all  poor  rhetoric  fuss,) 

Ask  what  the  deuce  I  mean — I  answer  thus, 

That  Dog’s  a  Genius. 

Bentley's  Miscellany. 


LONDON  AND  ROME. 

{Concluded  from  page  124.) 

But  Rome !  Rome  !  let  us  back  to  Rome  ! 
The  population,  then,  of  the  imperial  city, 
in  the  days  of  the  Caesars — when  she  was 
the  “  Mighty  Heart,”  not  of  one  kingdom 
only,  but  of  the  whole  earth — was  four 
hundred  thousand  less  than  the  present 
population  of  London  !  What  a  proud 
thought  for  every  one  of  the  almost  innu¬ 
merable  individuals  who  can  claim  equa¬ 
lity  with  the  illustrious  John  Gilpin,  and 
boast  of  being  a  citizen  of  famous  London 
town  !  As  to  ourselves,  we  feel  as  if  in  our 
single  person  we  could  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  so  heroic  has  the  very 
recollection  of  our  citizenship  made  us. 
We  hear  people  talk  of  Coke  of  Norfolk — 
Forbes  of  Callender — Ramsay  of  Barnton — 
Fergusson  of  Raith, — and  these  names  cer¬ 
tainly  suggest  to  us  ideas  of  some  slight  de¬ 
gree  of  wealth  and  consideration  ;  —but  we 
— we  are  of  London ! — What  are  Callender, 
Raith,  and  Barnton,  to  the  addition  we  put 
to  our  name  ?  Why,  we  could  buy  them 
altogether  by  a  mortgage  on  the  India 
Docks  !  London  is  the  most  peopled  city 
that  ever  was  inhabited  by  men  ; — for  as  to 
considering  the  animals  in  Pekin,  who  put 
iron  shoes  on  their  females’  feet,  and  eat 
rice  with  chop-sticks,  as  belonging  to  the 
human  race,  we  never  thought  of  it; — and 
should  as  soon  talk  of  the  population  of  a 
forest  of  Pongos  as  of  the  brick  warrens  of 
the  Celestial  Empire.  Thebes, — Nineveh, 
— Babylon,  what  were  they  ? — Let  us  ap¬ 
ply  to  our  ancient  friend,  Quintus  Curtius, 
and  hear  what  he  says  of  the  real  magnitude 
of  these  cities  of  the  East.  Their  very 
names  have  taken  such  a  hold  on  our  ima¬ 
ginations,  that  we  associate  with  them  only 
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ideas  of  immeasurable  size,  and  the  most 
gorgeous  magnificence.  Thebes,  with  her 
hundred  gates,  sending  forth  from  each  an 
army  of  horsemen,  and  a  multitude  of  cha¬ 
riots,  appears  to  us  an  empire  in  itself. 
Nineveh,  invested  with  a  higher  interest  by 
the  wailings  and  lamentations  of  the  Pro¬ 
phets,  shines  forth  in  the  glory  of  its  une¬ 
qualled  splendour,  even  through  the  “  veil 
of  sorrow  ”  spread  over  it  by  the  inspired. 
The  waters  of  Babylon,  by  which  the  exiles 
sat  and  wept,  recall  to  us  visions  of  the 
“  great  city  and  the  strong  ” — a  that  was  a 
golden  cup  in  the  Lord’s  hand  that  made  all 
the  earth  drunken” — and  people  giving  into 
wild  fancies  as  to  the  magnitude  of  these 
cities — and  arguing  from  the  prodigious  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  walls  which  we  know  to  have 
surrounded  them,  have  not  scrupled  to  as¬ 
sign  them  each  a  population  of  eight  or 
nine  millions.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  was, 
indeed,  so  vast — those  of  Babylon  being 
many  days’  journey  in  circumference — that 
the  city,  if  built  and  inhabited  like  those  of 
Europe,  would  have  contained  even  a  greater 
population  than  any  that  has  been  attributed 
to  it.  We  are  told,  by  our  friend  Quintus 
Curtius,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  that 
the  walls  were  no  criterion  of  the  populous¬ 
ness  of  the  city,  but  that  its  enormous 
circumference  was  accountable  for  on  other 
grounds.  “  The  houses,”  he  says,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  Babylon,  are  not  brought  close  to 
the  walls,  but  have  an  acre  between  them. 
Nor  are  they  joined  together,  as  it  was 
thought  safer  to  leave  several  places  unoc¬ 
cupied.  The  rest  they  sow  and  cultivate, 
that,  if  they  are  attacked  from  without, 
there  may  be  provision  enough  for  the  be¬ 
sieged  from  the  soil  of  the  city  itself.” 

But  this  is  entirely  proved  from  a  source 
more  indisputable  than  even  Quintus  Cur¬ 
tius.  In  the  splendid  denunciations  of  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah,  we  find  the  following  : — 
“  Put  yourselves  in  array  against  Babylon 
round  about ;  all  ye  that  bend  the  bow  shoot 
at  her  ;  spare  no  arrows,  for  she  hath  sin¬ 
ned  against  the  Lord.  Take  vengeance 
upon  her  !  As  she  hath  done,  do  unto  her. 
Cut  off  the  sower  from  Babylon ,  and  him 
that  handleth  the  sickle  in  the  time  of  har¬ 
vest.”  What  would  be  the  extent  of  Lon¬ 
don,  if  it  included  within  its  walls  a  suffici¬ 
ent  quantity  of  land  to  supply  food  to  all  its 
inhabitants  ?  We  should  have  to  alter  our 
maps,  and  say  Middlesex  in  the  town  oi 
London  ;  for  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  we 
of  this  “  wonderful  Metropolis”  would  eat 
with  great  ease  all  the  harvests,  and  beeves, 
and  muttons  of  the  metropolitan  county. 
And  if  London  went  on  increasing,  where 
would  be  the  country  ?  In  more  senses 
than  one  we  should  swallow  it  up.  It  would 
be  a  repetition  of  Argyle  and  Rutland ;  butyou 
don’t  know  the  story,  perhaps,  so  here  it  is. 


Long  ago  a  certain  proprietor,  in  the 
county  ol  Rutland,  became  very  intimate 
with  the  Maccallum-More  of  that  time. 
One  day,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  friendship, 
he  said  to  him,  “  How  I  wish  your  estate 
were  in  my  county !”  Upon  which  the 
M'Diarmid  replied,  “  I’m  thinking  if  it 
were,  there  would  be  no  room  lor  yours.” 

We  shall  say  no  more  of  the  populations 
of  the  gorgeous  East,  except  that  we  may 
remind  the  reader  that  Pliny,  of  course,  was 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  greatness 
of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  all  the  other  cele¬ 
brated  capitals  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and 
still  declares,  as  wre  have  seen,  that  there 
could  have  been  no  city  equal  to  Rome. 
Poor  Pliny  !  what  would  he  say  now,  if  he 
ascended  in  Mr.  Green’s  balloon  fromVaux- 
hall?  But  leaving  Pliny  with  his  mouth 
wide  open,  gazing  down  on  the  interminable 
Atlantic  of  chimney-tops,  let  us  jump  into 
an  omnibus  and  rattle  down  to  the  Bank. 

We  take  the  Bank  not  merely  as  a  char¬ 
tered  company  carrying  on  trade  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  capital,  but  as  the  representative  of  all 
the  public  wealth  which  finds  its  way  to 
London.  In  the  word  Bank,  we  include  the 
taxes  and  the  debt ;  and  the  debt  itself  we 
take  as  positive  property,  and  by  no  means 
in  its  usual  signification,  which  considers 
debt  as  a  sign  of  poverty.  If  by  any  means 
we  got  possession  of  the  national  debt 
we  should  view  ourselves  as  having  got  a 
very  considerable  addition  to  our  fortune  ; 
whereas  if  any  one  made  us  a  present  of  the 
debts  he  had  incurred  (perhaps  far  more 
honestly  than  the  other),  we  should  beg  to 
decline  the  obligation,  on  the  plea  of  having 
quite  enough  of  our  own.  “  That  man  is 
rich  who  hath  a  sufficiency  and  desireth  no 
more. ’ ’ — Blackwood’s  Magazine. 
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dr.  Granville’s  spas  of  Germany. 

( Continued,  from,  page  175.) 

[We  resume  our  quotations  from  this  capital 
work,  with  an  extract  of  extraordinary  inter¬ 
est  :] 

Visit  to  the  Salt  Mines  at  Saltzburg. 

Armed  with  the  necessary  order  from  the 
inspector  of  the  mines,  I  knocked  for  admit¬ 
tance  at  the  gate  of  the  Manipulation-  Hoff, 
and  was  received  into  a  large  square  room, 
hung  with  pictures  of  the  ancient  and  most 
renowned  miners,  some  of  whose  descendants 
stood  before  me  in  reality,  with  their  stern 
countenances,—  thick-set,  square-shouldered, 
robust-looking,  and  clad  in  the  trappings  of 
their  order.  There  was  something  sinister 
in  the  sight — mysterious — and  eleusinian  : 
or  to  speak  nearer  the  truth,  the  view  re¬ 
minded  the  already  initiated,  of  the  imposing 
ceremonies  by  which  the  fortitude  of  the 
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candidates  for  admission  into  the  craft  of 
freemasons  is  tested  in  the  several  lodges  of 
Germany. 

A  register  of  the  visiters  was  presented  to 
me,  and  by  a  mere  token  of  the  extended 
finger,  sans  mot  dire ,  I  received  directions 
to  inscribe  my  name  in  it.  While  doing  this, 
the  names  of  Dr.  Child,  of  M.  Kurmester, 
and  of  Mr.  Bunbury,  (who  took  the  trouble 
to  designate  himself,  to  this  sturdy  race,  as 
“  of  Angher  Castle  in  Ireland”) — and  lastly 
of  the  fair  Mrs.  Trollope  caught  my  atten¬ 
tion,  as  having  visited  the  mines  a  few  days 
before.  But  I  was  soon  recalled  from  my 
readings,  by  the  brusque  handling  of  one  of 
the  miners,  who  set  about  decking  mein  the 
tipper  garment  of  their  calling,  while  a 
second  supplied  me  with  the  nether  one,  and 
a  third  buckled  around  my  waist  the  broad 
belt,  within  which  he  fixed  a  stout  right 
hand  glove  of  leather,  as  if  to  prepare  me  for 
a  share  in  their  laborious  work. 

To  what  purpose  was  I  thus  arrayed  in 
this  white,  coarse,  and  picturesque  costume? 
Was  it  merely  to  render  my  visit  to  these 
subterranean  regions  more  impressive  ?  or 
would  its  use  become  manifest  hereafter  in 
the  course  of  my  explorations  ?  The  sequel 
will  show.  I  was  (hen  perfectly  ignorant  of 
the  smallest  circumstance  connected  with 
these  mines  ;  for  although  they  have,  no 
doubt,  been  described  a  hundred  times,  and 
1  have  since  perused  the  little  account  of 
them,  illustrated  by  lithographic  prints,  which 
the  chief  miner  put  into  my  pocket  in  ex¬ 
change  for  forty  kreutzers,— it  had  never 
fallen  in  my  way  before  to  see  any  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  interior.  My  mind,  therefore, 

*  was  prepared  for  every  fresh  impression  ; 
and  the  idea  of  penetrating  into  the  deep  and 
dark  caverns,  under  mysterious  ceremonies, 
of  a  lofty  mountain,  on  the  summit  of  which 
I  then  stood,  splendidly  lighted  up  by  a  noon¬ 
day,  and  almost  tropical  sun,  excited  feelings 
within  my  bosom  which  added  to  the  interest 
of  the  occasion.  As  I  surveyed  myself,  on 
quitting  the  presence  of  the  taciturn  chief, 
to  follow  the  guide  he  had  assigned  me,— I 
could  not  resist  tempting  him  to  break  his 
silence  by  asking,  whether  the  fair  lady 
whose  name  was  last  inscribed  on  the  regis¬ 
ter,  and  who,  I  explained  to  him,  was  a  re¬ 
nowned  English  traveller,  had  also  submitted 
to  wear  the  garb  of  the  miner,  with  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  nether  part  of  it:  “Even  so,’’ 
was  the  reply. 

Litner,  a  robust-looking  man,  full  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  of  infor¬ 
mation  also,'  aged  fifty- four  years,  (twenty- 
four  of  which  he  had  passed  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  Durrenberg,  with  the  rank  of 
an  Arbeitfiihrer,')  was  the  conductor  whom 
I  followed  to  the  low  arched  entrance  ( Ein - 
fahrt)  of  the  mine,  over  which  was  this 
incription,  “  Ober  Steinberg,  1450.”  This 
is  the  name  given  to  the  fifth  of  the  nine 


stages  or  stories  into  which  the  internal 
mine  is  divided,  reckoning  from  the  highest, 
or  the  one  nearest  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Having  entered  the  dark  passage  of 
Freudenbergy  lighted  by  a  short  candle  car¬ 
ried  by  the  conductor  and  by  myself,  we 
walked  through  it,  in  a  straight  line,  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet,  the 
first  four  hundred  of  which  presented  a  wall 
on  each  side  of  white  Untersbergen  marble. 
This,  like  all  the  other  passages  or  galleries 
through  which  I  passed  afterwards,  called 
Haupt  stollen ,  runs  horizontally  into  the 
mountain,  and  meets  the  shafts.  These  gal¬ 
leries  are  generally  two  feet  wide  near  the 
floor,  with  two  parallel  rails,  on  which  run 
a  kind  of  low-wheeled  wagons,  conveying  the 
ore  and  mineral  salt  from  one  part  of  the 
mine  to  another.  The  rails  admit  also  of  a 
species  of  car,  placed  on  four  low  wheels,  in 
which  the  visiters  who  prefer  that  mode  of 
conveyance  to  walking,  are  drawn  by  one  or 
more  miners  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
walls  of  these  galleries  approach  each  other 
nearer  at  the  ceiling  than  at  the  floor,  and 
are  supported  either  by  piles  of  wood  or  by 
masonry.  As  it  was  discovered  that,  where 
the  wood  was  most  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  salt  earth,  it  became  harder  and  harder, 
and  was  scarcely  ever  after  liable  to  decay, 
all  those  piles  which,  when  fixed,  are  not 
necessarily  in  contact  with  the  salt  parts  of 
the  mountain,  are  previously  soaked  in  brine. 
Now  here  is  a  hint  for  a  rival  company  to 
Kyan’s  monopoly,  which  I  am  convinced 
offers  no  greater  security  against  the  decay 
of  wood  than  strong  brine  would.  It  will 
be  found  on  trial  that  the  bichloride  of  sodium 
in  this  respect  is  as  efficacious  as  the  bichlo¬ 
ride  of  mercury  employed  by  Kyan. 

How  ventilation  is  curried  on  in  these 
passages,  is  not  easy  to  discover.  The  en¬ 
trance  of  the  external  air  is  carefully  pre¬ 
vented  by  several  doors  called  weather-doors, 
and  so  effectually  is  this  managed,  that  in  no 
part  of  the  mine,  (which  extends  nearly  four 
miles,  taking  all  the  galleries,  shafts,  and 
recesses  together,)  whether  1  was  walking, 
or  riding  on  the  car,  did  the  flame  of  my 
candle  flicker  in  the  smallest  degree.  That 
there  is,  at  times,  a  want  of  air,  is  evident 
from  the. fact,  that  an  arrangement  exists  in 
some  parts  for  supplying  it  to  the  miners, 
when  at  work,  by  means  of  bellows.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  miners 
with  their  cars  when  they  happen  to  meet 
each  other,  places  twelve  feet  long  and  four 
feet  wide  have  been  excavated,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  every  180  or  200  feet,  on  both  sides. 
The  native  rock  on  each  side,  which  has 
been  neatly  and  smoothly  cut,  exhibited  its 
variegated  strata  of  salt  and  gypsum,  mixed 
here  and  there  with  green  and  flesh-coloured 
crystals. 

We  descended  about  two  hundred  steps 
cut  in  the  rock,  at  the  termination  of  this 
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first  passage,  in  order  to  reach  another  and 
lower  portion  of  it,  which  brought  us  to  the 
brink  of  what  appeared  to  me  a  bottomless 
pit.  The  “  darkness  visible  ”  of  the  place 
at  first  hardly  permitted  a  more  careful  sur¬ 
vey  :  but  when  the  eye  became,  at  last,  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  dingy  atmosphere,  I  could 
perceive  before  me  a  narrow  inclined  plane, 
at  anjangle  of  forty  degrees,  the  terminus  of 
which  was  left  entirely  to  imagination  to 
divine.  On  the  inclined  plane,  and  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis,  two  parallel  lines,  one 
foot  apart,  formed  of  smooth,  polished, 
wooden  cylinders,  (being  portions  of  the 
trunks  of  fir  trees,)  six  inches  in  diameter, 
placed  contiguous  to  one  another,  are  laid 
down,  and  secured  by  short  cross  pieces. 
A  tightly  drawn  rope  runs  close  to  and 
parallel  with  the  cylinder  on  the  right. 

Litner  here  looked  round  for  the  first  time 
since  we  bad  entered  these  singular  regions ; 
and  pulling  from  my  girdle  the  glove,  bid  me 
put  it  on  my  right  hand,  and  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample.  He  grinned  at  the  same  time  a  smile 
of  encouragement,  probably  because  he  saw 
on  my  pale  face  the  momentary  feeling  of  my 
heart.  Litner  next  stretched  himself  upon 
the  inclined  plane,  keeping  his  head  some¬ 
what  erect,  and  touching  with  his  body  both 
wooden  cylinders,  across  which  his  legs  were 
thrown  slanting.  He  held  his  light  with  the 
left,  while  within  the  palm  of  the  right  hand 
he  grasped  the  tight  rope,  keeping  the  thumb 
free  and  aloof  from  it. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause  on  my  part. 
Litner  had  not  explained  to  me  the  object  of 
this  montagne  russe,  as  I  took  it  to  be ;  nor 
where  it  would  lead  to ;  nor  how  deep  it  was. 
The  mind  of  man  can,  by  resolution,  encounter 
the  greatest  danger  without  dismay,  if  it  be 
but  seen  ;  against  a  threatening  evil  that  is 
known,  we  can  put  on  the  armour  of  courage 
and  brave  the  worst ;  but  to  face  an  evil  we 
know  not  of,  is  a  task  from  which  the  stoutest 
often  recoil.  A  thousand  accidents  might 
happen  ;  —  giddiness  might  follow  the  rapid 
descent  for  which  I  was  bidden  to  prepare, — 
my  hand  might  not  stand  the  quick  friction 
of  the  rope, — or  cramp  might  supervene  to 
prevent  its  proper  grasp.  Still,  others  had 
gone  down  before  me,  and  the  stern  being 
then  lying  at  my  feet  had  done  so  a  thousand 
times.  The  situation  was  one  of  my  own 
seeking,  and  there  was  no  receding  without 
shame.  I  stooped  therefore  on  the  brink  of 
the  dark  abyss,  behind  my  guide,  seated  my¬ 
self  on  the  cylinders,  and  placed  my  feet 
against  Litner’s  broad  shoulders,  while,,  with 
my  hand,  past  under  the  rope,  I  strove  to 
gain  some  security  by  holding  it  tight.  The 
moment  Litner  felt  the  weight  of  my  person 
inclining  against  him,  he  suffered  himself  to 
slide  downwards,  followed  by  me  ;  and  down, 
down  we  glided  at  a  giddy  pace,  my  breathing 
held  in  suspense,  so  that  the  dead  sileuce  of 


the  dark  cavern  into  which  we  were  thus 
plunging  resounded  only  with  the  wind-like 
hissing  of  the  rope,  as  it  passed  rapid iy  over 
the  rough  glove  on  our  hands,  and  with  the 
distant  murmuring  and  splashing  of  unseen 
and  falling  water.  In  one  minute  and  a  half, 
we  were  again  on  our  feet  at  the  end  of  this 
shaft,  called  Freudenberge  Rolle,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  deep. 

We  had  now  reached  the  fourth  story  of 
the  mine,  called  the  Unter-sleinberg ,  where 
a  passage,  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
leads  to  a  second  shaft,  very  appropriately  called 
Jacob's  Ladder ,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
feet  deep,  and  placed  at  forty-six  degrees  of 
inclination.  On  the  right  and  left  of  this 
passage  the  miners  were  seen,  busy  at  their 
toilsome  task,  in  parties  of  fours,  working  with 
the  regularity  of  soldiers.  It  is  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  at  the  termination  of  this  steep  descent, 
that  we  find  the  most  productive  salt  works. 
The  name  it  bears  is  that  of  Johann  Jacobs, 
and  in  length  it  measures  one  thousand  two 
hundred  fathoms.  Its  walls  are  strongly 
supported  ;  but  between  the  wooden  piles,  the 
stratification  of  the  rock  is  easily  distinguished 
exhibiting  veins  of  the  flesh-coloured  salt  ia 
slaty  marl. 

Two  other  shafts  at  an  angle  of  forty-three 
degrees,  the  Koriigs  Rolle ,  and  the  Konhau- 
ser  Rolle ,  are  descended  in  the  like  manner, 
in  order  to  view  the  Rupert's  Berg ,  or  the 
lowest  stage  but  one  of  the  mine.  Here-the 
visiter  is  shown  a  spacious  place  like  a  room 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  called  the  “  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  Chamber, ’’  containing  the  Austrian 
arms,  and  the  monument  of  St.  Rupert.  In  a 
niche  scooped  out  of  the  rock,  specimens  of 
the  different  strata  which  occur  in  the  mine 
are  exhibited,  together  with  some  Roman 
antiquities  found  here  in  1825,  the  date  of 
which  has  been  determined  by  the  royal 
warder  of  the  Salines,  who  is  a  great  antiqua¬ 
rian,  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ.  i 

Hitherto  fear  had  given  way  to  admiration 
and  fatigue  to  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  these 
stupendous  works  of  nature  and  man.  But 
the  greatest  surprise  was  yet  to  come,  and  great 
it  was  indeed,  when  upon  the  throwing  open 
of  a  door  which  seemed  to  bar  the  avenue  we 
were  then  pursuing,  I  suddenly  emerged  from 
comparative  darkness  and  a  narrow  pass,  into 
a  wide  expanse,  lighted  up  all  round  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tapers.  These,  being  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  a  dark  and  still  lake  of  liquid 
brine,  which  spreads  widely  below  them,  and 
from  the  low  and  extended  ceiling  above, 
which  was  sparkling  with  the  deliquescent 
moisture  of  the  salt  rock,  seemed  at  first  to 
be  often  times  their  real  number.  The  sud¬ 
den  appearance,  too,  of  several  of  the  miners 
in  their  bizarre  costume,  whispering  in  low 
murmurs  to  each  other;  some  on  the  brink  of 
this  dismal  lake,  looking  on;  while  othejS 
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were  pushing  a  flat  bark  on  its  liquid  surface 
to  the  spot  on  which  1  stood,  inviting  me  at 
the  same  time,  and  by  mute  signs  only,  to 
embark  on  it,  added  to  my  first  surprise  the 
more  intense  feeling  of  interest.  At  the  first 
glance,  one  might  have  fancied  himself  in  a 
very  large  square  at  night  surrounded  by  an 
illuminated  town;  and  the  veins  of  salt  rock 
which  were  of  red,  green,  yellow,  white,  and 
blue  tints,  mixed  with  crystals  of  selenite, 
sparkled  and  shone  like  precious  stones. 

The  only  way  out  of  this  dreary  abode, 
however,  was  by  crossing  the  lake.  This 
Litner  made  me  understand,  when  he  found 
that  I  hesitated  to  place  my  foot  on  the  bark. 
He  then  set  me  the  example : 

“  Lo  duca  mio  discese  nella  barca, 

E  poi  mi  fec’entrar  appresso  lui.” 

and  the  frail  bark  conveyed  us  across,  where, 
being  landed,  we  proceeded  to  the  almost  per¬ 
pendicular  Rolle,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
deep,  which  led  to  the  lowest  division  of 
the  mine,  called  the  Wolf-dietrick’s  Berg. 
This  region  is  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  deep,  in  a  perpendicular  line, 
from  the  spot  on  which  stands  the  little  church 
I  had  visited,  near  the  entrance  into  the 
mines. 

The  length  of  the  gallery  of  this  etage  of 
the  mine,  the  lowest  of  all,  is  eight  thousand 
and  forty  feet,  one-third  of  which  is  cut 
through  grey  limestone.  It  leads  to  the  gate 
of  egress,  (Ausfahrt,)  towards  which  I  thought 
we  should  now  walk  without  any  further  in¬ 
terruption.  Our  progress,  however,  was  sud¬ 
denly  checked,  when  at  about  seven  thousand 
feet  from  the  Ultima  Thule,  by  a  door  which 
barred  the  passage.  This,  at  the  clap  of 
Litner’s  hands,  was  mysteriously  opened,  when 
two  gigantic  miners  appeared,  one  placed  at 
each  end  of  a  car  or  bench,  such  as  I  have 
already  described,  called  a  Bergwurst,  sus¬ 
pended  by  ropes  over  a  sledge,  the  grooves  of 
which  were  locked  over  the  rails  on  the  floor 
of  the  galleiy.  On  this  vehicle  Litner  and  my¬ 
self  placed  ourselves  astride  one  behind  the 
other;  when,  at  a  signal,  the  door  behind 
closed  upon  us  with  a  deafening  noise  and 
prolonged  reverberations ;  and  away  went  the 
machinel  drawn  by  the  miner  in  front  and 
impelled  by  the  one  behind,  with  such  rapidity, 
that  we  accomplished  the  whole  distance  in 
ten  minutes. 

Our  candles  just  before  this  time  had  begun 
to  verge  fast  to  their  last  and  expiring  scintil- 
Ise,  and  finally  went  out, — leaving  us  in  total 
darkness,  scudding  at  a  fearful  rate  through 
a  straight  and  narrow  passage  which  echoed 
the  tramping  of  the  two  running  miners.  This 
cotip  de  theatre  was  purposely  brought  about 
by  calculating  the  duration  of  the  candles,  in 
order  that  we  might  enjoy  another  and  a  con¬ 
cluding  sight.  When  distant  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  from  the  egress 
gate,  Litner  bid  the  conductor  to  stop,  and 


called  to  me  to  look  over  his  shoulders  and 
straight  forward.  I  did  so,  and  at  a  distance 
of  the  length  of  which  I  could  form  no  idea 
I  perceived  a  minute,  twinkling  star  in  the 
middle  of  the  passage.  I  kept  my  eyes 
steadily  upon  it;  the  sledge  once  more  ad¬ 
vanced  with  increased  velocity,  and  the  star 
also  increased  in  size;  when  about  twelve 
hundred  feet  distant  it  looked  like  the  rising 
moon,  as  round  and  as  bright;  until  at  length 
it  changed  into  the  full  glare  of  the  brightest 
sun.  The  passage,  which  is  just  wide  enough 
to  admit  of  the  species  of  car  I  have  described, 
felt  cold  and  damp  from  the  deliquescent  salt 
by  which  we  were  encompassed,  as  well  as 
from  the  brisk  fanning  of  the  air  through 
which  we  darted  with  so  much  rapidity. 
When,  at  length,  our  car,  by  a  last  effort,  was 
ejected  some  distance  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain  into  the  external  atmosphere,  the 
sudden  impression  of  light  and  warmth  was 
quite  delightful. 

I  found  in  a  small  house  at  the  Ausfahrt , 
the  clothes  I  had  left  at  the  entrance  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  and  there  deposited 
the  miner’s  garb,  —  giving  a  gratification  of 
three  florins  and  a  half  to  the  conductor,  for 
himself  and  his  brethren,  and  receiving  from 
him  in  return,  a  small  box  containing  speci¬ 
mens  of  all  the  varieties  of  coloured  salt  rock. 

I  need  hardly  state,  that  the  mode  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  salt  found  in  these  mines,  consists 
in  introducing  into  them,  water  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  springs  in  the  mountains,  which  is  made 
to  dissolve  as  much  of  the  salt  as  it' will  take 
up ;  and  that  the  great  salt  lake  I  have  des¬ 
cribed,  called  fVerk  Kaiser  Franz,  is  one  of 
the  immense  reservoirs  of  the  liquid  brine  thus 
prepared,  which  being  conveyed,  through 
wooden  pipes,  down  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain  to  the  bank  of  the  Salza,  near  Hal- 
lein,  is  there  boiled  and  evaporated,  and  made 
into  dry  salt,  packed  in  barrels,  and  sent  off 
in  barges  to  various  parts  of  the  Austrian  do¬ 
minions.  The  statistical  returns  of  this  mine 
of  rock-salt  give,  for  the  last  six  hundred  years, 
the  astonishing  produce  of  771 ,428,554  quin¬ 
tals  of  purified  salt,  making  an  average  of 
1,285,714  quintals  of  salt  per  annum. 


J?ptut  of  ©teco&m). 


RETURN  OF  CAPTAIN  BACK  FROM  THE  ARC¬ 
TIC  REGIONS. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to 
our  readers  the  return  of  Captain  Back,  the 
Commander  of  Her  Majesty’s  ship,  Terror, 
who,  it  may  be  remembered,  went  out  in 
June,  18.36,  to  look  for  Captain  Ross,  in  the 
North  Seas. 

We  learn  from  the  Freeman's  Journal  that 
on  Sunday  the  3rd  inst.  the  Terror  put  in  at 
Lough  Swillyin  an  almost  sinking  condition, 
the  men  incessantly  labouring  at  the  pumps, 
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and  the  hull  of  the  vessel  secured  by  chains 
and  cables  to  keep  her  together.  It  appears 
she  was  encompassed  by  the  ice  at  the  latter 
end  of  August,  1836,  at  which  time  her  crew 
consisted  of  60  souls,  including  officers,  who 
were  at  various  times  exposed  to  the  con¬ 
stant  concussion  of  huge  masses  of  ice,  which 
were  dashed  against  the  vessel  with  tre¬ 
mendous  violence,  threatening  a  vii.le.it  and 
sudden  death ;  and,  in  the  event  of  escape 
from  this  danger,  to  await  slow  but  certain 
destruction  by  the  appalling  means  of  famine 
and  cold.  Deprived  of  fresh  provisions  or 
vegetables  of  any  kind,  disease  spread  amongst 
them  with  a  rapidity  only  equaled  by  its  viru¬ 
lence  :  twenty-five  of  the  crew  were  afflicted 
by  that  well  known  scourge  of  that  latitude, 
the  scurvy,  to  which  three  of  them  fell  victims 
• — Donaldson,  the  gunner,  a  seaman  named 
James  Walker,  and  Alexander  Youug,  a  ma¬ 
rine.  The  vessel  lay  in  that  perilous  position 
for  four  months,  drifting  to  and  fro  near  Cape 
Comfort ;  then  driven  by  the  current  of  ice 
along  Southampton  Island,  as  far  as  Sea 
Horse  Point,  off'  Baffin  ;  then  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wind  and  tide,  through  Hudson’s  Straits, 
by  Charles’s  Island,  along  the  Labrador  coast. 
On  the  6th  of  August  they  passed  Resolution 
Island. 

From  the  20th  of  September  they  lay  sur¬ 
rounded,  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  arc¬ 
tic  climate,  with  the  thermometer  40  degrees 
below  zero,  until  the  ice  commenced  breaking 
in  February,  1837-  On  the  15th  of  March 
they  experienced  the  greatest  shock  they  had 
yet  encountered,  a  mountain  of  ice  striking 
the  ship  with  the  utmost  violence,  and  rending 
away  every  immediate  barrier,  without  the 
slightest  perceptible  effort.  The  decks  were 
obliged  to  be  lashed  to  each  other  to  prevent 
them  separating,  and  the  planks  rising  from 
their  fastenings;  the  stern  posts,  dead  wood, 
and  after  part  of  the  keel  were  knocked  away. 
In  consequence  of  the  repeated  collisions,  the 
water  gained  on  the  ship,  and  she  was  shaken 
from  stem  to  stern ;  a  chain  cable  was  passed 
round  her  to  keep  her  together,  the  men  con¬ 
stantly  at  the  pumps  to  keep  out  the  water, 
which  at  one  time  rose  seven  feet  in  the  hold. 
Every  exertion  was  being  made  at  this  time 
to  prevent  her  falling  to  pieces — men  and 
officers  all  emulous,  and  working  as  laboriously 
as  they  could,  knowing  their  safety  depended 
on  the  result  of  their  exertions.  So  unremit¬ 
ting  and  fatiguing  were  the  toils  they  endured, 
that  all  were  excoriated  more  or  less. 

The  ship  was  built  purposely  for  the  expe¬ 
dition,  being  eight  feet  in  depth  through  the 
bow  and  stern,  two  feet  seven  inches  in  the 
sides,  with  five  additional  bulkheads  athwart- 
ships,  of  four  inch  oak  planks  ;  and  two 
extra  fore-and-aft  ones  of  the  same  thickness, 
two  feet  from  the  side,  each  side  filled  up  with 
twenty-five  tons  of  coal,  for  further  strength 
and  security. 


By  the  impetus  of  the  ice  the  how  was 
lifted  clean  out  of  the  water,  as  far  aft  as  the 
mainmast ;  her  stern  as  far  as  the  seven-foot 
mark,  was  placed  in  the  same  predicament. 
In  this  condition  she  continued  for  1 00  days. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  they  got  a  35- 
foot  ice-saw,  worked  by  shears,  and  commenced 
the  fatiguing  operation  of  cutting  through  the 
bulk  of  ice  under  her,  measuring  in  thickness 
more  than  thirty  feet.  On  the  11th  of  July, 
they  had  completed  so  much  of  their  task  as 
but  two  or  three  feet  at  the  stern  remained, 
when  she  righted.  Immediately  on  this  they 
made  sail  on  the  vessel,  but  a  tremendous 
wedge  remained  stuck  to  her  starboard  side, 
between  her  fore  and  main  chains,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  saw 
again,  not  being  able  to  free  themselves  by 
any  other  method.  By  means  of  purchases 
applied  to  the  vast  lump,  it  rose  from  under 
the  bottom  as  it  was  freed,  and  according  to 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  floated  above  the  water, 
being  the  lighter  body,  throwing  the  vessel 
on  her  beam  ends,  heeling  her  over  full  27 
degrees,  the  water  pouring  in  in  alarming 
quantities,  and  with  frightful  rapidity.  All 
hands,  without  distinction,  were  immediately 
called  in  requisition  ;  some  proceeded  to  saw 
through  the  piece  of  ice,  the  cause  of  this 
fresh  misfortune,  and  some  ran  to  the  pumps. 
With  unremitting  labour  they  continued  these 
fatiguing  but  indispensable  operations  until 
five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  when 
the  men  were  so  totally  exhausted  and  dispi¬ 
rited  by  their  incessant  exertions,  that  they 
could  work  no  longer,  having  to  this  period 
cut  through  to  within  ten  feet.  They  were 
then  called  in  for  rest  and  refreshment.  They 
had  not  been  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
removed  from  the  work,  when  a  sudden  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  ice  took  place,  and  the  mass 
separated  from  its  bed,  crashed  with  terrific 
violence  against  the  ship’s  side,  tearing  to 
pieces  the  lashings  and  spars  that  intervened 
to  protect  her  against  this  casualty,  which  had 
in  some  degree  been  foreseen  ;  the  strong 
shores,  or  logs,  and  three  and  a  half  inch  ropes, 
were  snapped  like  pack-thread,  and,  but  for 
the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence,  not 
a  single  being  out  of  the  entire  ship’s  crew 
would  have  lived  to  narrate  the  circumstance  ; 
for  had  they  not  been  called  in  but  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  before,  all  inevitably  would  have  been 
crushed„by  the  mass  of  ice  on  which  they  had 
just  been  labouring.  As  the  ice  separated 
from  her  she  righted  and  drifted  along.  A 
temporary  rudder  was  fitted  up,  her  stern  posts 
have  been  carried  away  from  the  six-foot  mark, 
as  well  as  the  dead  wood  broken  off,  her  stern 
frame  so  shaken  that  her  run  had  to  be  secured 
by  two  and  a  half  and  three  and  a  half  inch 
ropes,  shores,  and  screw  bolts,  and  when  fairly 
got  to  sea  a  stream  chain  was  passed  round 
her  three  feet  before  the  mizen  mast,  and 
another  abaft  the  mizen  mast.  In  the  early 
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part  of  the  passage  home,  across  the  Atlantic, 
they  fortunately  experienced  mild  weather, 
but  subsequently  it  became  rather  unfavour¬ 
able,  and  the  ship  began  to  leak  very  fast. 
At  one  period,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
take,  the  men  from  the  pumps  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  during  which  they  were 
occupied  in  shortening  sail,  the  carpenter 
reported  six  to  seven  feet  water  in  the  hold. 
In  an  instant  there  was  a  rush  to  the  pumps 
and  all  hands  were  busily  engaged  at  them 
until  they  arrived  at  their  destination.  At 
first  they  directed  their  course  to  the  Ork¬ 
neys,  but  the  wind  proving  adverse,  they 
bore  up  for  Lough  Swilly,  where  they 
arrived  on  Sunday  night,  after  hardships  and 
dangers  almost  unparalleled.  They  had  but 
twice  seen  the  natives — once  on  their  entrance 
to  the  Frozen  Straits,  and  once  at  their  de¬ 
parture.  On  both  occasions  they  trafficked 
with  them,  and  to  profitable  account  it  would 
seem,  an  old  piece  of  iron  producing  skins 
in  abundance,  and  those  who  had  not  this 
commodity  to  offer,  were  willing  to  barter 
their  children  for  even  a  less  article  of  value, 
if  possible.  On  entering  the  harbour  of 
Lough  Swilly,  the  exhausted  crew  could 
scarce  remain  one  moment  longer  at  the 
pumps,  their  unremitting  labour  at  which 
had  secured  their  safety.  The  coast  guard, 
on  being  apprized  of  their  di  tre  sing  condi¬ 
tion,  immediately  boarded  the  vessel,  and 
afforded  most  timely  relief  to  the  worn-out 
mariners — and  Her  Majesty’s  cutter,  Wick¬ 
ham,  entering  soon  after,  sent  twenty  of  her 
men  for  the  same  purpose.  They  endea¬ 
voured  to  beach  her,  out,  unable  to  effect 
their  purpose,  were  obliged  to  leave  her, 
having  her  main  deck  housing  thrummed 
under  her  bottom.  Seven  of  the  sick  were 
sent  immediately  on  shore,  where  they  are 
being  treated  with  the  utmost  humanity  and 
attention  by  the  hospitable  and  generous 
islanders. 


Clje  <&atijercr. 

Count  Boruwlaski ,  the  celebrated  Polish 
dwarf,  died  on  the  5th  inst.  at  the  cottage 
for  some  years  past  in  his  occupation  at 
Durham.  He  was  in  his  99th  year,  and  in 
possession  of  all  his  faculties.  He  was  a 
native  of  Polish  Russia,  and,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  owing  to  the  then  distracted 
state  of  his  country,  (in  the  reign  of  Stanis¬ 
laus,  the  last  King  of  Poland,)  he  emigrated 
under  the  protection  of  the  Countess  Huni- 
neka,  a  Polish  lady  of  distinguished  rank,  to 
Paris.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  France,  the 
Count  was  driven  by  the  Revolution  to  En¬ 
gland  in  1792,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

Ohl  ’ tis  thus  when  thy  Ringlets  are 
Streaming . 

Oh  !  'tis  thus  when  thy  ringlets  me  streaming* 
Thou’it  ever  most  lovely  and  bright  ; 


And  while  merrily,  merrily  beaming. 

Thine  eye,  love,  is  laughing  in  light. 

Oh  !  ’tis  thus  when  tiiy  heart  seems  o’erflowing. 

And  each  thought  is  as  fond  as  ’tis  free; 

Like  sunbeams  form’d  ouly  for  glowing. 

Oh  !  ’tis  thus  thou  art  dearest  to  me. 

Let  them  sparkle  ’mid  diamonds  who  may,  love, 
True  beauty  requires  not  their  aid ; 

Oh  !  to  me  ’tis  a  far  sweeter  ray,  love,  , 

Which  reflects  from  thy  ringlets  or  braid. 

Tiie  world  !  what’s  the  world,  should  it  smile,  love,  ” 
The  world !  who  could  think  oii’t  with  thee  ? 
Away,  let  It  praise  or  revile,  love, 

'1  liou’rt  u  world  in  thyself  still  to  me. 

Oil !  ’tis  thus  when  thy  ringlets  are  streaming, 
Thou’it  ever  most  lovely  and  bright ; 

And  while  merrily,  merrily  beaming, 

Thioe  eye,  love,  is  laughing  in  light.  ‘ 

Scotsman. 

The  Portlander  says  that  the  reason  why 
the  Vermont  and  New-Hampshire  boys  are 
so  tall,  is  because  they  aie  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  themselves  up  so  as  to  peep  over  the 
mountains  to  see  the  sun  rise.  It  is  dread¬ 
ful  stretching  work ! 

Sacrifice  of  Life  in  the  Army—  A  certain 
source  of  decrease  of  the  population  of  England 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy  in 
foreign  countries,  which  requires  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  recruits  to  supply  the  vancies  by  deaths. 
A  force  of  20,000  men  in  the  East  Indies, 
7,000  iu  the  West  Indies,  and  13,000  in  the 
Ionian  isles,  Canada,  &c.,  will  suffer  3,000 
yearly  deaths  in  time  of  peace ;  adding  to 
which,  1.000  yearly  deaths  from  shipwreck, 
we  shall  have  4,000  as  the  number  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  quitting  England  every  year,  and 
never  returning. — Edwards  on  Population. 

A  Sketch. — Mr.  Solomon  Pell  was  a  fat, 
flabby,  pale  man,  in  a  surtout  which  looked 
green  one  minute  and  brown  the  next,  with  a 
velvet  collar  of  the  same  cameleon  tints.  His 
forehead  was  narrow,  his  face  wide,  his  head 
large,  and  his  nose  all  on  one  side,  as  if  na¬ 
ture,  indignant  with  the  propensities  she  ob¬ 
served  in  him  in  his  birth,  had  given  it  an 
angry  tweak  which  it  had  never  recovered. 
Being  short-necked  and  asthmatic,  however, 
he  respired  principally  through  this  feature  ; 
so,  perhaps,  what  it  wanted  in  ornament  it 
made  up  in  usefulness. — Boz. 

Self-consciousness  iu  most  men  flashes 
across  the  field  of  life  like  lightning  over  a 
benighted  plain.  The  sage  has  the  art  to 
compel  it  into  his  lamp  and  detain  it  there, 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  explore  the  region  that 
we  are  born  into  and  dwell  in,  and  which  is 
nevertheless  so  unknown  to  most  of  us. 

Will  is  the  root ;  knowledge  the  stem  and 
leaves ;  feeling  the  flower. 
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**  The  village  parson’s  modest  mansion  rose.” 

Goldsmith. 

This  Engraving  of  the  abode  of  “  the  oldest 
of  our  living  poets,  and  who  has  adorned  the 
literature  of  our  country  for  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury,”  must  be  considered  as  a  picturesque 
addition  to  our  little  collection  of  localities 
consecrated  by  genius,  and  endeared  to  me¬ 
mory  in  some  of  its  happiest  outpourings. 
Of  the  interest  with  which  such  places  are  in¬ 
vested,  we  have  never  proved  unmindful  in 
conducting  this  Miscellany  ;  and  proud  are  we 
to  know  that  illustrations  ofthis  class  are  fondly 
cherished  by  our  readers  amidst  the  more 
transitory  interest  of  the  triumphs  of  human 
contrivance,  such  as  are  not  unfrequently 
pressed  into  our  pages  in  accordance  with 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  age. 

In  the  present  case,  the  interest  of  Brem- 
hill  has  been  somewhat  anticipated  by  a 
paper  descriptive  of  that  scene  of  l(  calm 
contemplation  and  poetic  ease,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  about  nine  years  since  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  and  will  be  found,  in  part,  quoted 
in  our  twelfth  volume.  (See  pp.  86,  87,  88.5 
As  the  portion  transfered  thither,  describes 
the  garden  at  Bremhill,  we  shall  now  confine 
our  details  to  the  parsonage-house. 

Vol.  XXX.  O 


“  The  traveller  from  Bath  to  London, 
about  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Chippen¬ 
ham,  on  ascending  the  hill,  called  Derry-hill, 
sees  a  vast  extent  of  country  spreading  on  the 
left  hand.  On  gaining  the  summit  of  this 
ascent,  he  sees,  on  the  right,  the  long  line 
of  the  woods  of  Bowood  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  extending  for  about 
two  miles,  half-way  between  the  towns  of 
Caine  and  Chippenham. 

“  Immediately  opposite  the  line  of  the 
plantations,  of  the  princely  domains  of  Bo¬ 
wood  Park,  at  about  three  miles’  distance  to 
the  right,  rising  on  an  eminence,  appear 
conspicuously  in  the  sunshine,  the  ancient 
tower  of  Bremhill  Church  among  the  elms, 
and  near  the  white  gable-ends  of  a  retired, 
but  picturesque  parsonage. 

*  “  In  the  parsonage  house  of  Bremhill, 
the  ideas  of  consonance  and  picturesque  pro¬ 
priety  have  been  consulted,  as  far  as  they 
could  be  adopted,  the  house  being  old,  but 
large  and  convenient.  By  parapeting  the 
whole  with  a  simple,  gothic,  ornamental 
railing,  such  as  appears  on  the  church  at 
Stourhead,  a  unity  has  been  given  to  the 

*  Extracted  from  History  of  Bremhill,  now  out  of 
print. 
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exterior,  and  the  long,  low  roofs  have  put  on 
an  ecclesiastical  appearance.” 

***** 

(<  Christian  reader,  we  have  passed  a  few 
hours  together,  I  hope  not  entirely  unpro- 
fitably  to  you.  But  the  sun  is  shining  out, 
the  bells  are  ringing,  we  will  now  leave  the 
parsonage,  the  garden,  the  churchyard,  and 
pass  along  this  village  terrace.  I  may  take 
up  a  few  moments  more  of  your  time  whilst 
we  slowly  pace  along  the  pathway  which 
leads  to  the  road,  and  listen  to  the  village 
peal, 

Like  the  dream  of  a  village  chime. 

Which  in  youth  we  lov’d  to  hear. 

“  We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  this 
meadow.  Here  is  the  path  that  once  led  to 
the  rural  abode  of  the  royal  Abbot  of  Malmes¬ 
bury,  and  which  still  leads  to  the  humbler 
parsonage ;  there  is  the  road  that  conducts 
you  back  to  the  great  world. 

“  Companion  of  a  few  hours,  while  the 
sunshine  of  life  lasts,  you  will  hear  the  morn¬ 
ing  music  of  these  bells  at  a  distance,  and 
remember,  if  any  thing  should  have  been  said 
worth  remembering  in  this  account  of  a  re¬ 
tired  parish  in  Wiltshire, 

In  peace  pursue  thy  distant  road, 

But  ne’er  forget  thy  long  and  last  abode.” 

The  source  whence  we  have  derived  the 
Engraving  and  its  details,  is  the  Little  Vil¬ 
lager's  Verse  Book — Second  Series.*  This 
tiny  book  and  its  predecessor,  in  the  expres¬ 
sive  language  of  its  title-page,  consists  of 
t(  short  verses  for  children  to  learn  by  heart ; 
in  which  the  most  familiar  images  of  country 
life  are  applied  to  excite  the  first  feelings  of 
humanity  iand  piety.  They  were  written,’’ 
says  Mr.  Bowles,  “  to  be  learnt  by  heart  by 
poor  children  of  my  own  parish,  who  have 
been  instructed  every  Sunday  throughout  the 
summer,  for  many  years,  on  the  garden  lawn 
before  the  Parsonage  House,  by  Mrs.  Bowles. 
Fourteen  of  these  little  poems  were  composed 
many  years  ago ;  but  it  was  not  thought  of 
extending  their  knowledge  beyond  the  village 
circle,  to  which  they  were  originally  limited, 
except  by  a  very  few  copies  given  away.  I 
have  now  added  to  the  whole,  thinking 
when  early  education  is  so  widely  extended, 
they  may  be  found,  on  a  wider  scale,  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
written.  They  may  be  also  found  acceptable 
to  mothers,  in  a  higher  station  of  life,  who 
might  wish  to  impress  on  their  children’s 
memory,  as  they  grow  up,  a  love  of  natural 
scenes,  combined  with  the  earliest  feelings  of 
sympathy  and  religion.”  And  truly  has  this 
germ  of  benevolence  planted  by  our  reverend 
poet  grown  into  a  goodly  tree,  which  must 
bring  forth  much  fair  fruit :  for,  never  has  it 
been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with  compo¬ 
sitions  better  calculated  to  reach  the  heart  of 

*  Copied  by  permission  of  the  Publisher. 


the  young  than  are  to  be  found  in  these 
little  books.  Their  simplicity  and  pathos 
are  beautifully  touching ;  their  morality  is  of 
the  healthiest  tone ;  and  their  religion  less 
formal  than  in  many  similar  productions,  and 
consequently,  better  calculated  for  the  minds 
of  youth. 

We  would  quote  a  few  of  these  delightful 
pieces,  did  not  the  subject  of  our  Engraving 
lead  us  to  prefer  a  short  collection  of  village 
epitaphs,  in  Bremhill  churchyard,  placed 
there  by  the  pastor  to  commemorate  the 
guiltless  characters  and  virtues  of  a  few  of 
the  humbler  part  of  his  flock  : — 

On  a  young  Woman  who  died  of  a  Consumption. 
Our  Pastor  placed  this  humble  stone  :  beneath 
I  /ies  one  more  victim  of  untimely  death : 

Stranger,  approach  and  read — it  tells  the  tale. 

Of  silent  duty  in  life’s  lowly  vale. 

Of  one,  her  aged  parents’  only  care. 

Never  beheld  without  a  parent’s  prayer  1 

Her  pale  consumption  smote  in  youth’s  fair 
bloom  ; 

How  wept  the  few  who  follow’d  to  the  tomb, 

Her  mother  most,  and  husband,  for  she  left 
An  iufant  and  a  husband  both  bereft ; 

He,  as  it  smiles,  that  infant  shall  behold. 

And  weep  the  more  for  Her  who  here  lies  cold. 

On  an  old  Parishioner.  In  the  way  to  Church. 

Reader !  this  heap  of  earth,  this  grave-stone  mark  ; 
Here  lie  the  last  remains  of  poor  John  Dark ! 

Five  years  beyond  man’s  age  he  liv’d,  and  trod 
This  path,  each  Sabbath  to  the  house  of  God, 

From  youth  to  age  ;  nor  ever  from  his  heart 
Did  that  best  prayer  our  Saviour  taught,  depart. 

At  his  last  hour,  with  lifted  hands,  he  cried, 

“  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done,”  and  died. 

On  an  old  Soldier,  aged  92. 

A  poor  old  soldier  shall  not  lie  unknown. 

Without  a  verse,  and  this  recording  stone. 

’Twas  his,  in  youth,  o’er  distant  lands  to  stray. 
Danger  and  death  companions  of  his  way. 

Here,  in  his  native  village,  stealing  age 
Clos’d  the  lone  evening  of  his  pilgrimage. 

Speak  of  the  past — of  names  of  high  renown. 

Or  brave  commanders  long  to  dust  gone  down  ! 

His  look  with  instant  animation  glow’d, 

Tho’  ninety  winters  on  his  head  had  snow'd. 

His  country,  while  he  liv’d,  a  boon  supplied. 

And  faith  her  shield  held  o’er  him  when  he  died. 
Think,  Christian,  that  his  spirit  lives  with  God, 

And  pluck  the  wild  weeds  from  the  lowly  sod. 

Where,  dust  to  dust,  beneath  the  chancel  shade. 

Till  the  last  trump  a  brave  man’s  bones  are  laid. 

On  an  aged  Father  and  Mother,  written  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  most  exemplary  Son:  the  Father  living 
to  87  years. 

My  father — my  poor  mother  I  both  are  gone. 

And  o’er  your  cold  remains  I  place  this  stone 
In  memory  of  your  virtues — may  it  tell 
How  long  one  parent  liv’d,  aud  both,  how  well  1 
And  oh  1  my  mother,  a  memorial  be. 

Of  all  I  owe  in  this  sad  world  to  thee  1 
How  poor,  alas  !  this  tribute  to  thy  love. 

Whose  best  and  brightest  record  is  above. 

On  the  Father  of  a  large  Family. 

How  quiet  is  the  bed  of  death. 

Where  the  departing  Christian  lies. 

While  angels  watch  his  parting  breath, 

Aud  wait  to  close  his  weary  eyes  ! 

Children,  who  mark  this  lowly  spot. 

With  eyes  perhaps  with  weeping  dim  1 
Here  lies  your  Father !  pray  to  God, 

That  you  may  live  and  die  like  him  ! 
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On  John  Harding,  aged  S4. 

Lay  down  thy  pilgrim’s  staff  upon  this  heap, 

And  till  the  morning  of  redemption  sleep, 

Old  way-farer'of  earth !  From  youth  to  age, 

Long,  but  not  weary,  was  thy  pilgrimage  ; 

Thy  Christian  pilgrimage,  for  truth  and  prayer 
Alone  enabled  thee  some  griefs  to  bear. 

Left  in  old  age,  without  a  husband’s  aid. 

Thy  wife  shall  pray  beside  thee  to  be  laid : 

For  more  than  a  kind  father  didst  thou  prove. 

To  fourteen  children  of  her  faithful  love. 

May  future  fathers  of  the  village  trace 

The  same  sure  path  to  the  same  resting  place  ; 

And  future  sons,  taught  in  their  youth  to  save,* 
Learn  that  first  lesson  from  a  Poor  Man’s  Grave  1 

On  a  dutiful  Daughter,  who  died  two  years  after  her 
Father,  hut  in  the  same  week  of  the  year,  and  buried 
in  the  same  grave . 

“  Oh  !  Mother,  I  will  rise  and  pray,” 

With  feeble  voice,  she  cried, 

“  For  this,  dear  Mother,  is  the  day 
On  which  poor  Father  died.” 

Faintly  she  spoke — she  knelt — she  pray’d. 

Her  eyes,  with  weeping  dim, — 

And  ere  seven  days  had  pass’d,  was  laid 
In  the  same  grave  with  him. 

Oh  !  when  all  worlds,  before  their  God, 

In  trembling  hope  shall  stand. 

She  shall  awake  from  the  same  sod. 

And  smile  at  his  right  hand. 

The  first  of  these  Verse  Books  is  now  in 
its  sixth  edition;  but  their  merits  entitle 
them  to  twenty  times  that  extent  of  circu¬ 
lation. 


AUTUMN  FLOWERS. 

“  We  made  a  poesy  while  Time  ran  by 

But  Time  did  beckon  to  the  flowers,  and  they 
By  noon  most  cunningly  did  steal  away. 

And  wither  in  the  hand.’’ — Georoe  Herbert. 

Fade  not  so  fast— ye  lovely  things  1 

Sweet  rose,  why  change  thy  hues  so  soon  ? 

For  Summer  yet  on  Zephyr’s  wings. 

Revisits  you  at  noon. 

The  scarlet  fucia  lingers  still. 

The  asters,  with  unnumbered  dyes. 

Their  bright-,  brief  destiny  fulfil. 

Beneath  the  changing  skies 
Fade  not  away. 

But  longer  stay ! 

Though  chilly  grows  the  shortening  day. 

And  Autumn  whispers  low,  as  fulls  the  evening 
grey. 

Ye  “  mind  me  o’  departed  hours,” 

When  youth  and  health  were  wreathing  bowers. 
All  garlanded  with  laughing  flowers. 

And  fancy’s  pictures  rare; 

Alas  !  there  came  a  wintry  blast. 

And  youth  and  health  fled  quickly  past. 

And  hope  her  garland  downward  cast. 

To  droop  and  wither  there  ! 

Ye  flowers,  farewell ;  for  ere  the  spring 
Soft  balmy  airs  and  dews  shall  bring 
To  earth  once  more,— 

My  weary  course  may  finish’d  be. 

Where  the  last  wave  breaks  silently 
On  death’s  cold  shore  ! 

Once  more,  farewell!  for  when  again. 

Ye  shall  resume  your  joyous  reigu. 

In  beauty  and  iu  bloom, — 

Some  gentle  heart  remembering  me, 

May  bring  your  blossoms  tearfully. 

To  deck  mv  tomb  1 

Anne  R — . 

*  He  saved  from  one  hundred  pounds,  left  when  a 
lad  to  him  by  his  father,  four  hundred  pounds/ 
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T- 

C Concluded  from  page  181.) 

“  Memory  must  be  extinct  ere  I  can 
forget  the  sight  that  met  my  eye  on  enter¬ 
ing  his  chamber.  On  a  bed  was  my  poor 
boy,  with  his  face  and  head  enveloped  in 
bandages,  utterly  insensible,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  stretched  on  the  bed  of  death  ;  and  he 
was  suffering  all  this  in  order  to  save  my 
life  ! 

“  I  never  left  the  poor  sutferer,  excepting 
to  take  the  rest  that  Nature  absolutely  de¬ 
manded,  for  two  months. 

“  Words  cannot  convey  to  you  the  joy  f 
felt  when  Albert  again  knew  me,  and  could 
pronounce  the  wTords,  *  Mother  !  dear  mo¬ 
ther  !’  As  absolute  silence  was  most  strictly 
enjoined,  I  would  not  allow  him  to  say- 
more.  He  would  sometimes  place  one  of 
his  poor,  wounded  hands  in  mine,  but  I 
dared  not  press  it.  To  my  constant  inqui¬ 
ries  of  i  Are  you  comfortable  ?’  he  would 
answer  ‘Yes,’  and  smile  so  sweetly,  that  my 
heart  has  swollen  almost  to  bursting.  He 
could  not  see  me,  but  my  respiration  told 
him  how  much  I  was  affected,  and  motion¬ 
ing  me  to  approach  him,  he  would  say, 
( Trust  in  God,  my  mother  !’  and  then,  with 
his  hand  locked  in  mine,  he  would  peace¬ 
fully  fall  asleep. 

“  Albert’s  trust  in  the  Almighty  was 
rewarded,  for  he  gradually  though  slowly 
recovered.  The  tortures  he  must  have 
undergone  would  have  shaken  the  courage 
of  a  man  of  the  strongest  nerve,  yet  I  never 
heard  a  single  groan  issue  from  his  lips; 
and  Mr.  Rae,  the  surgeon  who  attended 
him,  declared  that  he  never  before  witnessed 
such  fortitude  and  self-possession. 

“  One  thing  surprised  me  not  a  little, 
and  that  was  that  Mr.  Rae  continued  the 
bandage  over  Albert’s  eyes  long  after  all 
the  others  had  been  removed,  and  gave  the 
most  positive  orders  that  it  should  not  be 
taken  off  on  any  account.  The  real  truth 
never  once  glanced  across  my  mind,  and  I 
was  one  day  earnestly  entreating  that  it 
might  be  removed,  when  Mr.  Rae  said  to 
me  in  rather  a  faltering  voice,  ‘  Will  you 
grant  me  ten  minutes  in  the  parlour  ?  I 
wish  to  speak  with  you.’  With  the  almost 
intuitive  quickness  of  woman  I  immediately 
saw  he  had  something  painful  to  commu¬ 
nicate,  and  trembled  so  violently  while  de¬ 
scending  the  stairs,  that  I  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reaching  the  bottom  of  them. 

“  When  we  were  seated,  Mr.  Rae  said  : 

1  You  must  be  aware,  Mrs.  Denman,  that 
intense  heat  is  sometimes  very  prejudicial 
to  the  sight,  and - ’ 

“  ‘  Oh  !  I  see  it  all,  I  see  it  all  too  well ! 
You  think  my  Albert  is  blind!’  and  a 
most  bitter  flood  of  tears  came  to  my  relief. 
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u  1 1  do  not  say  that  it  is  so,’  replied  Mr. 
Rae,  ‘  for  the  sight  has  not  been  tried  ;  but 
I  much  fear  that  it  is  destroyed.’ 

“  ‘  How  can  we  ascertain  that  fact  ?’ 

“ 1  By  taking  off  the  bandage,  and  un¬ 
closing  the  shutters  ;  but  I  greatly  fear  that 
in  your  son’s  present  weak  state  it  would 
prove  a  dangerous  experiment.,  as  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  remaining  in  utter  darkness  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  might  excite  him 
so  much  as  to  produce  a  relapse.  I  would 
advise  you,  by  reading  and  conversation,  to 
endeavour  to  familiarize  his  mind  to  the 
idea  of  blindness.  I  am  aware  that  to  a 
mother  like  you,  it  must  be  a  most  painful 
task,  but  I  know  no  one  so  capable  of  dis¬ 
charging  such  a  trying  duty.’ 

“  It  was,  indeed,  heart-rending,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  I  could  re-enter  Al¬ 
bert’s  apartment,  for  I  felt  he  would  be 
most  anxious  to  know  the  subject  of  my 
uneasiness  should  he  perceive  it  either  in 
my  voice  or  manner.  How  quick  is  the  ear 
of  affection  !  It  recognises  the  slightest 
change  in  the  voice  of  the  object  of  its  love, 
and  hopes  and  fears  are  awakened  which, 
in  the  breast  of  indifference,  would  have 
remained  undisturbed.  Most  fortunately, 
Albert  had  slept  during  my  absence,  and 
thus  had  not  known  its  length. 

“  In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  read  to  him 
some  anecdotes  of  Doctor  Blacklock,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Saunderson,  and  some  other  eminent 
men  who  had  been  blind.  Whether  my 
voice  faltered,  or  that  its  tone  was  melan¬ 
choly,  I  know  not,  but  he  asked  me  to  stop, 
and  then  praised  the  fortitude  of  those 
persons.  I  feared  to  speak  lest  my  voice 
should  betray  me,  and  was  silent.  A  sigh 
escaped  him,  and  he  then  for  some  time 
remained  quiet.  He  then  said,  ‘  Kneel 
down  beside  me,  mother,  for  you  will  then 
be  nearer  to  me.’  ” 

The  poor  mother  was  here  so  much 
affected  that  she  burst  into  tears,  and  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  wept  with  her. 
Mrs.  Denman  then  resumed  her  sad  story 
thus: — “With  a  heart  throbbing  to  its 
centre  I  did  as  he  desired  me.  He  then 
put  out  his  poor  hands  as  if  to  grasp  mine  : 
I  took  them  gently,  and  not  a  few  were  the 
tears  with  which  I  bathed  them,  as  I  kissed 
them  again  and  again.  My  Albert  was 
greatly  agitated,  but  he  at  length  became 
more  calm,  and  then  said :  ‘  Mother  !  I 
feel  that  T  shall  recover  much  more  rapidly 
if  I  unburthen  my  mind  to  you.’ 

<£  I  guessed  but  too  truly  the  secret  he 
had  to  communicate,  for  I  now  recollected 
that  he  never  had  expressed  a  wish  to  re¬ 
move  the  bandage,  which  it  was  so  natural 
he  should  have  done  ;  but  I  replied,  f  Do 
so,  my  Albert ;  but  what  secret  can  you 
have  to  tell  me  ?  ’ 

(i  *  Come  nearer,  dearest  mother — there 
-—let  me  put  my  arms  round  your  neck, 


for  I  want  to  whisper  something  in  your 
ear.’ 

“  I  did  as  the  dear  sufferer  desired  ;  he 
tried  to  calm  himself,  and,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  seconds,  which  he  employed  in 
silently  offering  up  a  prayer  for  strength, 
he  said,  ‘  Mother,  I  am  blind  !’  I  was  in 
a  manner  prepared  for  the  announcement, 
but  when  hope  was  thus  totally  extinguished, 
and  the  dreadful  certainty  made  known  to 
me,  a  sickness  as  of  death  came  over  me, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  quit  the  room. 

“  As  I  judged  that  so  much  excitement 
would  destroy  Albert’s  rest,  I  sent  for 
the  surgeon  before  I  re-entered  his  room. 
He  immediately  ordered  an  opiate  to  be 
administered,  forbade  all  further  discourse, 
and  did  not  leave  his  patient  till  he  was 
quite  tranquil. 

Admirable  young  man!’  exclaimed 
Mr.  Rae,  as  he  descended  the  stairs  ;  ‘  he 
unites  more  mildness  with  strength  of  mind 
than  any  human  being  I  have  ever  seen. 
Persons  belonging  to  my  profession  are  not 
generally  inclined  to  the  melting  mood, 
neither  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  be 
60,  for  they  could  not  properly  discharge  its 
duties  if  they  were  so  ;  but  I  own  I  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  restraining  my 
emotion  when  he  spoke  so  cheerfully,  and 
with  such  a  deeply  religious  feeling,  on  his 
blindness  ;  for  it  seems  that,  by  repeatedly 
removing  the  bandage,  he  is  assured  that  it 
is  as  I  suspected.  He  seems  to  think  infi¬ 
nitely  more  of  you  than  of  himself.’ 

“  I  applied  for  strength  to  support  this 
trial  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  it  was 
granted  me.  I  often  recalled  the  words  of 
ray  excellent  father,  as  he  led  me  to  the 
carriage  that  was  to  convey  me  to  my  future 
home,  on  the  morning  of  my  marriage : 
‘  My  Louisa,  you  are  now  about  to  enter 
on  new  scenes,  and  encounter  new  trials  ; 
recollect,  that  as  you  use  them,  so  will  they 
be  to  you  blessings  or  the  contrary.’ 

“  I  felt  that  in  this  case  these  words  were 
particularly  applicable ;  for,  if  I  endea¬ 
voured,  by  cheerfulness  and  resignation,  to 
support  the  spirits  of  my  boy  and  myself, 
contentment  would  spring  up  and  gild  our 
paths  ;  whereas,  if  by  rebellious  wishes  and 
discontent  I  embittered  his  days  and  my 
own,  we  should  have  to  bear  not  only  our 
misfortune,  but  the  penalty  due  to  disobe¬ 
dience. 

“  Another  trial  yet  remained,  and  I  must 
own  I  looked  forward  to  it  with  the  deepest 
pain, — it  was  the  removal  of  the  bandage 
from  Albert’s  eyes.  Independently  of  the 
loss  of  sight,  how  heart-rending  must  it  be 
for  a  mother  to  beholdtho.se  eyes  which  had 
always  sparkled  at  her  approach,  roll  in 
their  orbits  without  expression,  without 
life  !  Albert  sympathized  with  my  feelings 
on  the  subject,  and  requested  my  servant  to 
remove  it  one  day  during  the  twilight.  I 
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have  seldom  been  more  discomposed  than  I 
was  when,  on  my  return  to  his  room, 

I  perceived  what  had  been  done,  and  for 
some  time  did  not  dare  to  trust  myself  to 
examine  his  face.  I  at  length  had  the 
courage  to  do  so,  and  found  that  his  eyes 
were  closed  as  in  sleep.  He  said  nothing 
on  the  subject,  but  chatted  as  usual.  When 
we  separated  for  the  night,  he  kissed  me 
with  even  more  than  his  usual  affection, 
and  said,  ‘  Apply  for  strength  where  it  will 
surely  be  found,  my  mother.’ 

“  So  extensive  were  the  injuries  he  had 
received,  that  his  recovery  was  very  slow : 
indeed,  every  one  who  saw  him  exclaimed, 

‘  What  a  miracle  he  is  !’ 

“  As  soon  as  his  strength  permitted, 
Albert  requested  to  be  led  to  church.  How 
much  was  my  sinful  heart  then  punished  ! 
],  who  formerly  entered  the  house  of  prayer 
with  exultation,  instead  of  gratitude,  to¬ 
wards  that  God  who  had  given  me  such  a 
son,  now  led  him,  deprived  of  his  beauty, 
an  almost  unsightly  object  to  the  eyes  of 
general  beholders,  and  helpless  as  a  babe, 
to  the  temple  of  his  Maker  !  How  diffe¬ 
rent  were  his  feelings,  on  that  day,  from 
mine  !  Joy  and  gratitude  to  that  Almighty 
Power  which  had  enabled  him  to  save  his 
mother’s  life,  and  had  so  wonderfully  pre¬ 
served  his  own,  filled  his  breast,  while  the 
remarks  of  the  multitude,  the  looks  directed 
towards  us,  the  observations  made  by  those 
persons  whom  I  had  wounded  in  the  day  of 
my  pride,  by  drawing  comparisons  between 
their  offspring  and  mine,  all  depressed  me 
beyond  measure,  and  I  much  fear  the  holy 
feelings  of  the  child  were  not  shared  by  the 
mother.  Albert’s  attention  was  riveted  on 
the  words  of  the  preacher,  and  when  the 
worthy  man  descended  from  the  pulpit  and 
congratulated  him  on  his  recovery,  and  on 
being  again  able  to  join  in  public  worship, 
my  son’s  composed,  resigned  behaviour  so 
much  affected  him,  that,  turning  towards 
me,  he  said,  1  Happy  mother,  to  possess 
such  a  son  !’ 

“  Albert  gradually  regained  his  cheerful¬ 
ness,  and  I  scarcely  need  tell  you,  that  he 
is  a  most  entertaining  companion.” 

“  He  is,  indeed  !”  was  my  reply. 

“  Mankind  are  ever  ready  to  murmur 
when  their  wishes  are  not  immediately 
granted,  and  more  than  once  I  had  regretted 
the  delay  that  arose  respecting  Albert’s 
commission  ;  but  I  now  am  truly  thankful 
that  it  occurred,  as  the  sum  it  would  have 
cost  supports  him  very  comfortably  ;  and  as 
I  have  sunk  it  in  an  annuity  for  his  life,  I 
am  relieved  from  all  fears  of  want  on  his 
account. 

“  I  taught  him  to  play  on  the  guitar,  as 
that  is  a  portable  instrument,  and  he  accom¬ 
panies  himself  most  pleasingly.  He  is  now 
employed  in  the  composition  of  a  work, 
which  I  write  from  his  dictation.  He  has 


a  most  unconquerable  aversion  to  an  idle 
life  ;  and,  as  he  is  debarred  by  his  situation 
from  serving  mankind  actively,  he  has  adopt¬ 
ed  this  manner  of  being  useful.  Thus, 
between  reading,  meditation,  music,  and 
composition,  his  hours  glide  by  with  noise¬ 
less  steps,  and  he  not  unfrequently  exclaims, 

*  Is  it  possible  !’  when  our  different  meals 
are  announced. 

“  I  have  a  brother  who  is  settled  at  New- 
York.  He  has  so  earnestly  pressed  us  to 
visit  him,  that  we  are  about  to  do  so.  Meet¬ 
ing  with  different  characters,  interchange  of 
opinions,  and  the  conversation  of  strangers, 
all  help  to  amuse  the  poor  invalid,  and  serve 
him  either  as  matter  for  serious  reflection, 
or  subjects  of  harmless  mirth.” 

Mrs.  Denman  here  stopped,  and  after 
thanking  her  for  her  interesting  communi¬ 
cation,  I  said,  I  must  repeat  the  words  of 
your  minister, — u  Happy  mother  !  to  pos¬ 
sess  such  a  son  !” 

When  1  again  met  the  amiable  young 
man,  it  was  with  redoubled  interest  on  my 
part.  The  same  good  sense  and  undeviating 
sweetness  marked  his  conduct  to  the  last ; 
and,  when  on  landing,  we  were  about  to 
part,  I  put  my  address  into  his  mother’s 
hands,  and  added :  “  Should  you  ever  re= 
quire  my  assistance,  rely  on  my  best  endea¬ 
vours  in  your  service.  Farewell !  may  the 
God  who  has  so  wonderfully  preserved  you 
both,  continue  with  you  even  unto  the  end  !” 

We  here  separated.  There  are  many 
chances  against  our  ever  again  meeting  in 
this  world  ;  but  when  u  every  eye  shall  see 
Him,”  may  we  each  find  acceptance  in  His 
sight.  E.C.  D. 


-Popular  &ntt<jutt«£. 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  PAUL  WHITEHEAD’S  HEART. 

Paul  Whitehead  departed  this  life  on  the 
30th  of  December,  1774,  at  the  age  of  64, 
bestowing  among  many  bequests  the  very  sin¬ 
gular  one  of  his  heart  to  his  noble  friend  and 
Patron,  Lord  le  de  Spencer,  who  deposited 
it  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1775,  in  a  mausoleum,  erected  for 
that  purpose,  at  West  Wycombe,  in  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  as  a  monument  due  to  so  accep¬ 
table  a  present,  as  that  of  the  Heart  of  an 
Honest  Man.  The  following  account  of  this 
ceremony  appeared  in  a  letter  printed  in  the 
fVhitehall  Evening  Post. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  was  a  little  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
you  at  West  Wycombe  when  the  Heart  of 
Paul  Whitehead,  Esq.  was  deposited  in  the 
Mausoleum.  I  will  therefore  attempt  to  give 
you  a  description  of  it.  There  was  a  numerous 
appearance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  this 
occasion.  The  country  came  from  various 
quarters  big  with  the  expectation  of  the  graa- 
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deur,  and  solemnity  of  this  unusual  sight :  and 
if  you  will  rely  on  my  imperfect  judgment,  I 
think  it  equalled  or  excelled  all  the  ideas 
which  had  been  framed  of  it.  The  day  was 
very  fine  and  all  nature  seemed  to  approve  the 
honour  which  was  shown  to  the  memory  ot 
the  deceased.  The  procession  began  at  half¬ 
past  eleven.  It  consisted  of  a  company  of 
Buckinghamshire  Militia,  with  their  officers  : 
Lord  de  Spencer  at  their  head  as  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  county,  the  officers  in  their 
regimentals,  with  crape  round  their  left  arm: 
seven  vocal  performers  habited  as  a  choir  with 
surplices,  attended  with  fifes,  flutes,  horns, 
and  a  drum  covered  with  crape.  A  certain 
spot  adjacent  to  the  house  was  marked  out  for 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  procession.  Here 
they  assembled.  The  procession  began  with 
the  soldiers,  &c.,  (as  above  mentioned)  march¬ 
ing  round  this  spot  many  times,  the  choir 
singing  several  pieces  of  music  suitable  to  the 
occasion ; — and  accompanied  with  fifes,  flutes, 
horns,  and  drums,  conducted  by  Mr.  Atterbury 
and  Mr.  Mulso.  This  being  done,  six  grena¬ 
diers  marched  into  the  grand  hall  of  his 
lordship’s  house,  and  brought  out  the  very 
elegant  urn  in  curious  and  variegated  marble, 
which  contained  the  heart.  The  epitaph 
upon  tbe  urn  was  as  follows : — 

Paul  Whitehead,  Esq,, 
of  Twickenham. 

Obiit  Dec.  20,  1774. 

Unhallowed  hands  this  urn  forbear 
No  gems,  nor  orient  spoil 

Lies  here  concealed— but  what’s  more  rare, 

A  heart  that  knew  no  guile. 

On  one  side  of  the  urn  was  a  medallion  of 
white  marble  of  elegant  workmanship,  with 
the  following  curious  devices.  Three  several 
figures  highly  finished  appeared  in  the  medal¬ 
lion.  I  could  not  learn  the  history  of  the  first 
of  them.  The  second  was  the  figure  of  Escu- 
lapius,  the  god  of  Physic,  attending  the 
deceased  in  his  last  illness — but  in  vain. 
The  third  represented  the  deceased  at  his 
departure, — portrayed  by  the  soul  leaving  the 
body  and  ascending  in  the  air.  This  seems 
to  allude  to  the  Pythagorean  notion  of  the  soul 
ascending  into  the  air,  and  hovering  in  it  for 
some  time  round  the  body  of  the  deceased. 

The  urn  was  carried  on  a  bier  supported 
by  six  grenadiers  who  were  attended  by  six 
more,  who  walked  as  a  corps  de  reserve,  to 
relieve  the  others.  The  urn  thus  carried  on 
the  bier  was  preceded  by  a  part  of  the  soldiers, 
— by  the  vocal  and  instrumental  performers, 
and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Powell,  curate  of  High 
Wycombe,  and  it  was  followed  by  De  Spencer, 
walking  alone,  by  the  officers  of  the  militia, 
two  and  two;  and  the  procession  closed  by 
a  number  of  privates  of  the  militia.  The 
line  thus  formed  and  conducted,  passed  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  from  the  house, 
through  the  gardens  up  to  the  hill,  to  the 
mausoleum ;  the  music,  vocal  and  instru¬ 


mental,  accompanying  it  almost  all  the  way. 
I  have  read  of  Elysian  Fields,  but  never  had 
any  tolerable  idea  of  them  before  this  day, 
when  the  solemnity  of  the  procession  through 
the  groves,  and  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  music 
upon  this  occasion  gave  a  degree  of  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  description  I  have  read  of  them. 
Nearly  two  hours  passed  in  marching  from  the 
house  to  the  mausoleum.  Having  arrived 
here,  a  procession  was  made  round  the  inside 
of  the  sepulchre  three  several  times  with  the 
music  accompanying  it.  At  length  arrived 
the  time  for  depositing  the  urn  in  one  of  the 
niches.  Immediately  before  this  an  incanta¬ 
tion,  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Arnold,  was  sung  as 
follows  : — 

From  Earth  to  Heaven  Whitehead’s  soul  is  fled. 
Immortal  glories  beam  around  his  head  ; 

This  muse  coneording  with  the  sounding  strings. 
Give  angels  words  to  praise  the  King  of  Kings. 

The  urn  was  then  placed  on  a  very  elegant 
pedestal  of  white  marble.  After  this,  the 
soldiers  fired  a  salute  (triple)  with  great  exact¬ 
ness  and  precision.  The  whole  procession 
was  conducted  with  great  propriety,  and  gave 
universal  satisfaction.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
to  add  that  minute  guns  were  fired  on  this 
occasion.  To  make  this  celebrity  as  complete 
as  possible,  a  new  oratorio  was  performed  yes¬ 
terday  in  West  Wycombe  Church.  The 
words  were  selected  by  Mr.  Arnold,  and  the 
music  composed  by  Mr.  Atterbury.  The  name 
of  the  oratorio  was  Goliah.  The  choruses 
were  grand,  most  of  the  airs  very  pleasing, 
and  sweet,  particularly  the  following: — “  Help 
us  now,  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  send  us  new  prospe¬ 
rity.”  All  the  music  was  very  well  chosen, 
and  adapted  to  the  words.  The  performers 
were  too  few  to  do  justice  to  the  music.  A 
charming  concerto  was  performed  on  the 
hautboy,  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
the  oratorio,  by  Mr.  Forster.  The  performance 
began  at  half-past  twelve,  and  continued  until 
three  o’clock.  No  tickets  were  required  for 
admission,  but  every  person  genteelly  dressed, 
was  admitted  into  the  church  on  giving  some¬ 
thing  to  the  Poor’s  Box. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  interment  of  the  heart 
of  PaulWhitehead,  is  alluded  to  in  Grimshawe’s 
Edit,  of  Cowper ,  (quoted  in  vol.  xxv.  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  pp.  244-286)  relating  the  current  ghost 
story  of  Whitehead’s  spirit  visiting  the  shades 
of  W.  W.  house,  and  enjoying  an  unearthly 
communication  with  his  old  patron,  the  baron. 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  monument  and  mausoleum  are  now  fast 
going  to  decay  ;  “  unhallowed  hands  ”  have 
not  forborne  to  facilitate  in  the  spoliation 
which  the  u  towering  hand  of  time  ”  invari¬ 
ably  accomplishes  —Alas !  the  “  Heart  that 
knew  no  guile  ”  has  shared  the  fate  of  many 
similar  classic  memorials  ; — that  itching  pro¬ 
pensity  of  Englishmen,  (we  trust  now  fast 
giving  way  to  better  feelings,)  destroying 
where  they  cannot  moralize.  The  medallion 
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mentioned  in  the  foregoing  letter,  is  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  heart  encased  in  lead  is 
frequently  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  lid  of  the  urn  being  unsoldered 
and  thrown  down  by  those  who  have  been 
curious  enough  to  inspect  the  relic,  and  have 
too  little  veneration  for  the  “  manes  of  the 
dead  ”  to  replace  the  covering.  There  is  a 
fine  bust  of  Lord  le  de  Spencer,  in  one  of  the 
niches  of  the  Mausoleum,  (much  dilapidated,) 
and  also  one  of  his  daughter,  the  Baroness 
de  Spencer,  who  was  the  authoress  of  an 
Essay  on  Government ,  published  in  4to. 
This  lady,  a  short  time  before  her  death, 
had  the  mausoleum  repaired  at  her  own  ex¬ 
pense.  W.  H. 


Puerto  te  Salieri). 


TRICKS  UPON  TRAVELLERS. 

Unless  a  foreigner  in  Italy  understands  the 
language,  and  can  converse  in  it  with  the 
lower  classes,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
be  hoaxed  and  cheated  by  them  in  sundry 
ways,  for  in  such  exercises  of  their  ingenuity 
they  take  both  pride  and  pleasure. 

A  gentleman,  who  travelled  much  through 
the  Italian  states,  one  day  overheard  a  man 
who  drove  him,  boasting  to  another  how  he 
had  the  honour  to  cheat  “  11  signor  In - 
glese ,”  in  the  article  horses.  “He  thinks 
he  travels  with  four  horses  by  night,”  said 
the  fellow,  “  as  well  as  by  day  ;  but  when 
it  gets  dark  I  only  let  him  have  two  :  and 
what  does  it  matter  ?  he  pays  for  four,  and, 
believing  he  has  them,  is  happy.”  The 
traveller  here  stepped  in,  and  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  knaves,  told  them  he  was 
much  obliged  for  the  information,  and  would 
make  good  use  of  it  in  future. 

A  family  travelling  in  Italy,  put  out  their 
clothes,  in  one  of  the  great  towns,  to  be 
washed  by  a  woman  highly  recommended 
for  cheapness,  and  the  excellent  style  in 
which  she  “got  up’’  linen.  It  was  re¬ 
turned,  looking  snow-white,  and  obliged  to 
be  immediately  packed,  the  tourists  only 
having  waited  its  arrival  to  proceed.  Sub¬ 
sequent!}',  a  gentleman  of  the  party,  disco¬ 
vered  at  another  town  several  miles  off,  that 
the  artful  jade  of  a  laundress  had  cut  off  the 
skirts  of  every  one  of  his  shirts,  having 
fallen  in  love  with  the  fine  Irish  of  which 
they  were  made,  leaving  for  his  accommo¬ 
dation  only  the  sleeves  and  upper  half ! 

OUTWITTING  AN  ECONOMIST. 

A  lawyer  at  Nottingham  had  a  wealthy 
man  for  his  client,  who  was  well  known  for 
his  practical  economy,  to  say  the  least  of 
his  saving  sins.  The  suit  was  long,  and 
this  gentleman,  who  had  hitherto  taken  but 
little  notice  of  his  legal  adviser,  suddenly 
became  profusely  civil,  for  he  invited  him  to 


dinner,  and  one  bottle  of  wine,  every  Sunday ; 
then,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the 
economist  was  sure  to  say — in  that  confi¬ 
dential,  familiar  tone,  which  expresses,  I’m 
talking  to  you  as  a  friend,  remember  there’s 

nothing  to  pay — “  And  now,  Mr.  - , 

I’ve  a  little  point  for  your  consideration,’’ 
whereupon,  a  regular  discussion  ensued. 

The  lawyer  soon  began  to  suspect  his 
client’s  cunning  manoeuvre,  and  to  say  to 
himself  “  If  the  beggarly  fellow  thinks  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  to  take 
me  in,  he’s  mistaken;”  but  he  quietly 
suffered  the  miser’s  civility  to  run  on  for 
twelve  months :  at  the  end  of  this  period 
he  sent  his  host  in  a  monstrous  bill,  con¬ 
taining,  amongst  sundry  week-day  charges, 
the  following  items,  nearly  in  the  following 
words,  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year . 

£.  s.  d. 

To  coming  to  you,  when  you  sent  for  me, 
including  expenses  to  and  from  your 
house,  for  horse,  chaise,  servant,  turn¬ 
pikes,  &c.,  Sunday,  ye  *  #  *  ...  2  2  0 

To  counsel,  given,  as  per  request,  when 

diuing  with  you,  Sunday,  ye  *  *  *  -  6  8 

There  was  no  disputing  the  matter,  and  the 
money  was  paid. 

experimenting. 

A  lady,  who  could  not  have  been  very  bhie, 
because,  as  the  sequel  will  prove,  she  was  so 
little  read  (in  science),  took  it  into  her  head 
that  if  she  were  placed  in  a  large  linen-basket, 
with  her  dress  fully  spread  out  around  her, 
and  the  basket  a  little  elevated  from  the 
ground,  she  could  fly  in  it,  or  from  it,  as  well 
as  in  a  balloon.  So  strongly  did  this  whim 
possess  her  mind,  that  a  gentleman  of  her 
family  resolved  to  indulge  it;  so  that  by 
proving  its  fallacy  it  might  trouble  her  no 
more.  Accordingly,  he  suffered  her  to  get 
into  her  novel  car,  place  herself  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  available  position,  and  taking  this 
burden  on  his  head,  went  out  with  it  on  a 
lawn  before  the  house.  The  result  of  the 
lady’s  experiment  will  be  surmised:  a  roll 
downwards,  a  few  bruises,  and  no  small 
terror ;  but  it  is  not  on  record,  that  she  ever 
again  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  flying  in  a 
linen  basket ! 

A  Dr.  Goodwin  wishing  to  ascertain  whe¬ 
ther  death  by  drowning  caused  much  suffer¬ 
ing,  related  to  a  friend  an  experiment  made 
a  few  years  since,  by  himself,  on  this  point : — 
“  Fearing  that  I  should  struggle,”  said  the 
intrepid  gentleman,  “  I  had  weights  attached 
to  my  arms  and  legs,  and  so  went  down, — 
yet  struggle  I  did,  and  for  some  time,  too ;  at 
first,  considering  it  all  the  while  a  very  fool¬ 
ish  trick  (the  experiment).  I  then  went  off, 
rather  pleasantly  than  not,  into  a  kind  of 
swoon,  and  thought  and  felt  no  more :  but 
my  greatest  pain  was  the  inflating  of  my 
lungs,  in  order  to  recover  me.” 
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RURAL  SIMPLICITY. 

A  raciielor  in  India,  who  had  a  very  nice 
garden  attached  to  his  house,  and  wished  to 
display  it  to  the  greatest  advantage,  one  day 
bethought  himself  of  giving  a  fete ,  the  grand 
characteristic  of  which  was  to  be  rural  sim¬ 
plicity.  Amongst  other  devices,  he  had  a 
flock  of  sheep  turned  on  to  his  lawn,  whose 
“  innocent  play  ”  was  to  amuse  his  guests  : 
and  amused,  in  truth,  they  were;  for  seeing 
through  trees  and  shrubs,  which  cinctured 
the  lawn,  several  natives  in  their  white 
dresses,  they  inquired  why  those  fellows 
were  stationed  there?  and  received  for  an¬ 
swer,  u  It  was  master’s  order  that  they  should 
make  the  sheep  skip and  this  they  con¬ 
trived  to  effect  by  worrying  them  with  peas, 
or  similar  small  pellets,  blown  through  reeds ! 

A  NERVOUS  MAN. 

Col.  H - n,  a  very  nervous,  and  somewhat 

absent,  gentleman,  being  once  asked  by  a 
fair  friend  who  was  riding,  and  wanted  to 
cut  some  part  of  her  steed’s  leathers,  whether 
he  could  lend  her  a  knife ; — u  A  knife  ?  a 
knife  ?”  said  he ;  “  why  really,  I’ve  not  a 
penknife  in  my  pocket,  but  I’ve  a  pencil !” 

THE  PRICE  OF  POSSESSIONS. 

A  friend  from  childhood  of  Marshal  Lefevre, 
Duke  of  Dantzick,  who  had  not  run  so  bril¬ 
liant  a  career  as  himself,  came  to  see  him  at 
Paris :  the  marshal  received  him  warmly, 
and  lodged  him  in  his  hotel,  when  the  friend 
could  not  cease  his  exclamations  upon  the 
richness  of  the  furniture,  the  beauty  of  the 
apartments,  and  the  goodness  of  the  table, 
always  adding,  “  Oh  !  how  happy  are  you  1” 
— “  I  see  you  are  envious  of  what  I  have,” 
said  the  marshal ;  “  well,  you  shall  have 
these  things  at  a  better  bargain  than  I  had : 
come  into  the  court,  I’ll  fire  at  you  with  a 
gun  twenty  times,  at  thirty  paces,  and,  if  I 

don’t  kill  you,  all  shall  be  your  own . 

What !  you  won’t  I — Very  well ;  recollect, 
then,  that  I  have  been  shot  at  more  than  a 
thousand  times,  and  much  nearer,  before  I 
arrived  where  you  find  me.” — From  the 
French  of  Lamarque.  M.  L.  B. 


BUONAPARTIANA. 

(  Translated  from  various  French  Authorities.) 

What  a  period  was  that,  in  which  the  all- 
powerful  will  of  the  man,  who  now  sleeps 
the  sleep  of  death  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena, 
assembled,  as  if  by  a  stroke  of  the  wand, 
emperors,  kings,  and  most  of  the  grandees  of 
the  earth  !  .  .  .  .  Napoleon  had  called  to  Er- 
furth  the  principal  actors  of  the  French 
theatre :  Talma,  Mile.  Duchesnois,  Mile. 
Mars,  the  captivating  Georges,  the  “  char - 
mante  ”  Bourgoin,  appeared  several  times  in 
the  course  of  a  week  to  play  their  finest  parts 
before  the  august  assembly ;  and  a  little  theatre 


that  had  been  found  in  the  ancient  collegs 
ot  the  Jesuits  had  been  fitted  up  with  a 
promptitude  and  elegance  really  French. 

Immediately  before  the  stage  were  placed 
two  arm-chairs  for  the  two  emperors,  and, 
on  either  side,  common  chairs  for  the  kings 
and  the  reigning  princes.  The  space  behind 
these  seats  began  to  fill  rapidly  (says  Mme. 
de  Schopenhaner)  ;  we  saw  statesmen  and 
generals  from  most  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
enter,  men  whose  names  were  then  celebrated 
and  have  since  become  historical.  There 
were  Berthier,  Soult,  Caulaincourt,  Savary, 
Lannes,  Duroc,  and  many  others  equally  re¬ 
nowned  ;  it  appeared  as  if  the  greatness  of 
the  master  was  reflected  on  the  features  of 
each :  Goethe  with  his  calm  and  dignified 
physiognomy,  and  the  venerable  Wieland, — 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  had  called  them 
to  Erfurth.  The  Duke  of  Gotha  and  several 
German  princes  grouped  round  the  two  vete¬ 
rans  of  German  literature. 

A  rolling  of  the  drums  was  heard, — u  It 
is  the  Emperor  1”  said  every  one.  *•  Fools, 
what  are  you  about  ?”  cried  the  drum-major; 
“  don’t  you  see  it  is  but  a  king  f”  And,  effec¬ 
tively,  it  was  a  German  sovereign  who  entered 
the  saloon ;  and  three  other  kings  soon  after 
made  their  appearance.  It  was  without  noise, 
without  any  show  at  all,  that  the  Kings  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wirtemberg,  entered  ; 
the  King  of  Westphalia,  who  came  later, 
eclipsed  them  all  by  the  splendour  of  his  rich 
embroidery  and  jewels.  The  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  with  his  majestic  figure  came  next. 
The  grand  box,  in  front  of  the  stage,  dazzled 
one’s  eyes  with  the  glittering  brilliancy  it 
threw  around.  The  queen  of  Westphalia, 
covered  with  diamonds,  was  seated  in  the 
centre ;  and,  near  her,  the  charming  Ste¬ 
phanie,  grand  duchess  of  Baden,  attracted 
attention  more  by  her  captivating  graces  than 
by  her  dress.  A  few  German  princesses 
were  seated  near  the  reigning  ones ;  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  their  court  occupying 
the  back  part  of  the  box. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Talleyrand  appeared 
in  a  sort  ol  box,  contrived  for  him  on  a  level 
with  the  parquet ,  because  the  infirmity  of  his 
feet  did  not  allow  him  to  sit  in  the  parquet 
itself.  The  emperor  and  the  kings  stood 
conversing  with  the  minister  who  was  com¬ 
fortably  seated.  Everybody  was  at  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  ;  he,  alone,  who  had  convoked  all 
these  grandees  was  missing — he  made  them 
wait  some  time. 

At  length  another  rolling  of  the  drums 
was  heard,  but  much  louder  than  the  first ; 
all  eyes  were  directed  with  an  anxious  cu¬ 
riosity  towards  the  entrance-door.  He  ap¬ 
peared  at  last,  this  most  extraordinary  man 
of  that  inconceivable  epoch.  Dressed  in  the 
most  simple  manner,  as  usual,  he  slightly 
bowed  to  the  sovereigns  present,  whom  he 
had  kept  waiting  so  long,  and  filled  the  chair 
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on  the  right  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The 
four  kings  took  their  seats  in  the  chairs 
•without  backs,  and  the  spectacle  began. 

Immediately  after  the  performance  of  the 
tragedy,  which  he  had  seen  acted  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times,  Napoleon,  having  made  him¬ 
self  quite  comfortable  in  his  chair,  fell  asleep. 
Every  one  knows  that  it  depended  entirely  on 
his  will  to  sleep,  and  that  he  always  awoke 
at  the  time  he  appointed.  On  that  day  he 
had  fatigued  himself  exercising  troops  in 
the  count*y  for  several  hours  together.  It 
was  a  singular  spectacle  to  see  the  man,  on 
whose  nod  hung  the  fate  of  nations,  thus 
given  up  to  a  peaceful  slumber.  M. 


ftrlaimen?  antt  Customs. 


THE  MARINERS’  ALMSHOUSE,  HULL. 

Hull,  or  Kingston-upon-Hull,  “  a  sea-port, 
borough,  and  county  of  itself,”  locally  in  the 
East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  contains 
many  “  happy  ports  and  havens  ”  into  which 
the  decayed  in  fortune  may  put  into  to  pass 
the  winter  of  old  age  in  comparative  ease  and 
comfort.  Here  especial  reference  is  made  to 
foundations  for  the  benefit  of  seamen,  such 
as  are  an  honour  to  the  philanthropy  of  the 
Corporation  of  this  important  harbour-town  ; 
so  that  its  mariners  cannot  ride  upon  the 
wave-top,  and  reproachfully  sing : 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England, 

Who  live  at  home  at  ease. 

Ah !  little  do  ye  think  upon 
The  dangers  of  the  seas. 

The  Cut  shows  one  of  these  benevolent 
establishments,  lately  completed  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Mountain,  creditable  to  the 
skill  of  the  architect,  and  to  the  munificence 
of  the  Corporation  by  whom  it  was  built.  It 
is  situate  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Ocean- 
place,  on  the  Aulaby  Road ;  and  contains 


apartments  for  thirty-six  pensioners,  to  be 
decayed  master  mariners,  their  wives,  and 
widows. 

The  original  of  the  Cut  is  a  neat  engraving  in 
Greenwood’s  Picture  of  Hull,  lately  published ; 
a  very  interesting  little  work,  and  apparently 
a  complete  guide  to  the  curiosities  of  the 
town  and  its  environs. 

When  we  reflect  how  many  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  are  annually  lost  off  the  perilous  coasts 
of  our  sea-girt  isle,  it  is  but  meet  that 
such  as  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  doing  good 
should  lend  their  aid  in  rearing  asylums 
in  our  ports,  for  the  relicts  of  those  who 
fall  victims  to  the  casualties  of  the  mari¬ 
time  service.  That  our  countrymen  entertain 
this  sympathy  to  a  liberal  extent  is  best  at¬ 
tested  by  the  many  charitable  establishments 
in  such  towns ;  we  believe,  no  where  more 
numerous  than  in  Kingston-upon-Hull. 


A  FISHING  VILLAGE. 

The  Claddagh  is  a  village  in  the  western 
suburb  of  Galway,  inhabited  by  about  3,000 
individuals,  who  support  themselves  solely 
by  fishing  ;  they  have  no  land  attached  to 
their  cottages  ;  a  milch  cow  and  a  potato 
garden  are  equally  rare  among  them.  The 
colony,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been 
governed  by  one  of  its  own  body,  periodi¬ 
cally  elected,  who  is  called  the  mayor,  and 
regulates  the  community  according  to  laws 
understood  among  themselves:  his  decisions 
are  always  final.  When  on  shore,  the  vil¬ 
lagers  are  occupied  in  fitting  up  their  boats 
and  tackle  for  the  next  expedition ;  and 
spend  their  leisure  in  regaling  themselves 
with  their  favourite  beverage,  whiskey,  or 
assembling  in  groups  to  consult  about  their 
maritime  affairs.  When  preparing  for  sea, 
they  take  out  potatoes,  oaten  bread,  fire, 
and  water,  but  no  spirituous  liquor.  On 
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returning  from  the  fishing,  where  they  are 
often  absent  for  several  days,  they  are  met 
by  their  wives  and  female  relations  on  the 
shore,  to  whom  they  hand  over  the  whole  of 
their  capture,  which  forthwith  becomes  the 
sole  property  of  the  women,  who  dispose  of 
it  at  pleasure,  the  men  troubling  themselves 
no  farther  about  it,  and  contenting  themselves 
with  what  money  is  necessary  for  the  repair 
of  their  boats,  and  whatever  whiskey,  brandy, 
and  tobacco,  their  wives  choose  to  allow 
them.  They  are  ignorant ;  they  speak  no 
language  but  Irish  ;  they  have  no  schools, 
contenting  themselves  and  their  families  with 
the  religious  instruction  they  receive  from 
the  convent  church  of  the  village,  which  is 
most  liberally  supported  by  them.  So 
secluded  and  orderly  are  their  general  habits, 
that  they  are  scarcely  thought  of  in  the  town 
of  Galway,  on  the  borders  of  which  they 
reside,  except  indeed  on  the  festival  of  St. 
John,  one  of  their  great  gala  days,  when  the 
whole  male  community  parade  the  streets, 
dressed  in  their  holiday  clothes,  with  banners 
Hying,  and  other  rural  antic  devices  to  attract 
the  attention,  and  excite  the  merriment  of 
the  spectators. 


ITALIAN  GESTICULATION. 

When  Italians  converse,  it  is  not  the  tongue 
alone  that  has  full  occupation ;  their  words 
are  sure  to  have  an  instrumental  accompani¬ 
ment,  in  the  gestures  of  their  bodies.  You 
never  see,  among  them,  two  gentleman 
standing  bolt  upright,  one  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  and  the  other  leaning  on 
his  umbrella,  while  they  resolve  to  oppose  a 
bill  in  Parliament,  or  to  file  one  in  Chancery, 
or  determine  to  protest  one  in  the  city.  You 
never  see  an  orator,  sacred  or  profane, 
screwed  down  in  the  middle  of  his  pulpit,  or 
wedged  between  the  benches  of  his  court, 
or  holding  hard  on  the  front  of  his  hustings, 
as  though  afraid  of  being  run  away  with  by 
honourable  pillory,  and  pouring  forth  impas¬ 
sioned  eloquence,  with  a  statue-like  stillness 
of  limbs,  unless  the  right  arm  escape,  to 
move  up  and  down  with  the  regularity  of  a 
pump-handle,  or  inflict,  from  time  to  time, 
a  clenching  blow  upon  the  subjacent  boards. 
No,  it  is  not  so  in  Italy.  Let  two  friends  sit 
down  to  solace  themselves  at  the  door  of  a 
cafe ,  in  the  cool  of  a  summer’s  evening,  or 
let  them  walk  together  along  the  noisy  street 
of  Toledo,  at  Naples  ;  let  their  conversation 
be  upon  the  merest  trifle,  the  present  opera, 
the  last  festival,  or  the  next  marriage,  and 
each  speaker,  as  he  utters  his  opinion  in 
flowing,  musical  sounds,  will  be  seen  to  move 
his  fingers,  his  hands,  and  his  entire  body, 
with  a  variety  of  gestures,  attuned  in  perfect 
cadence  to  the  emphasis  of  his  words. — Dub¬ 
lin  Review. 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  LONDON. 

[We  are  much  gratified  with  the  progress  of 
this  work,  inasmuch  as  it  bespeaks  success 
in  what  has  always  appeared  to  ourselves, 
(and  we  know,  to  a  very  large  portion  of  our 
readers,)  one  of  the  most  interesting  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  literature  of  our  country,  namely, 
the  history  of  its  rise  from  barbarism  to  re¬ 
finement.  Of  this  march  of  improvement, 
the  churches  of  our  land  are  her  dearest  mo¬ 
numents;  for,  in  far  better  spirit  than  the 
cry  was  raised  in  heathen  times,  do  we  now 
raise  the  watchwords  “pro  aris  et  focis.,> 
Reflective  reader,  consider  but  for  a  moment 
how  many  glorious  associations  these  holy 
edifices  are  calculated  to  call  up  in  your 
mind,  apart  from  the  divinity  which  fills 
every  corner  of  their  interior,  and  hedges 
them  round  about  with  an  unearthly  interest. 
See  how  these  varied  piles  attest  the  gratitude 
of  man  to  God  in  the  noblest  works  of  his 
ingenuity  !  View  their  massive  towers  or  ta¬ 
pering  spires — the  simple  grandeur  of  their 
circular  arches  and  shafts — their  clustering 
columns  and  lofty  pointed  arches — and  say 
whether  there  be  any  work  of  men’s  hands 
half  so  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker 
as  these  holy  temples  of  his  worship.  At  all 
seasons,  such  must  be  the  reflection  of  a  well- 
regulated  mind — whether  in  the  brightness 
of  morning,  as  you  enter  the  house  of  prayer, 
or  in  the  “  dim,  religious  light/’  as  you 
linger  round  its  hoar  walls  and  towers,  until 
their  beautiful  forms  and  embellishments  are 
lost  in  the  falling  gloom  of  night.  Thus  far 
the  sanctity  of  our  ecclesiastical  edifices,  to 
which  only  is  second  the  secular  interest  of 
these  establishments.  How  many  great 
names  are  to  be  met  with  amongst  their 
founders  and  benefactors,  and  how  many  il¬ 
lustrious  memories  are  chronicled  upon  their 
walls.  Though  time  may,  in  some  instances, 
have  effaced  these  records,  or  hidden  their 
import  from  the  many ; — still,  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  left  to  tell  us  how  good  men 
have  been  honoured  in  life  as  in  death  ;  how 
the  rich  have  been  a  ready  to  distribute,” 
and  the  poor  have  been  nurtured  by  such 
bounty  ;  how  charity  hath  been  cherished  in 
our  isle  in  all  ages;  and,  consolation  ines¬ 
timable  !  how  all  around  sleep  in  the  same 
blessed  hope  of  immortality. 

These  welcome  influences  may  be  wooed  in 
scores  of  our  metropolitan  churches,  pent  up 
as  are  many  of  them  with  monopolizing  bricks 
and  mortar ;  and,  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
work  named  at  the  head  of  this  column,  will 
be  to  cherish  such  feelings  of  veneration  for 
these  edifices  as  we  have  referred  to. 

Besides  perspicuously  narrating  the  history 
of  the  churches  of  London,  their  architectu¬ 
ral  characters  are  described  in  popular  lan- 
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guage,  so  as  to  make  many  a  reader  ac¬ 
quainted  with  beautiful  points  ot  the  struc¬ 
tures  of  which  he  was  hitherto  uninformed  ; 
whilst  the  accompanying  engravings,  of 
first-rate  design  and  execution,  complete  the 
descriptive  portion  of  the  work. 

Taking  up  the  publication  from  our  former 
notice,  No.  5  contains  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
ad  Vincula,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  with  an 
exterior  and  interior  view,  and  a  vignette 
tomb.  It  being,  so  to  speak,  the  church  of 
the  Tower,  the  description  is  preceded  by  a 
brief  sketch  of  that  fortress.  The  church 
has  no  striking  architectural  features,  but 
its  chief  points  of  interest  are  as  follow  : 

Eminent  Persons  buried  in  the  Tower. 

Unimportant  as  this  small  building  may 
of  itself  appear,  a  great  degree  of  interest 
necessarily  attaches  to  it,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  contains  the  bodies  of  the  greater 
number  of  those  individuals,  famous  and  in¬ 
famous,  who  yielded  up  their  lives  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tower,  during  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  either  at 
the  altar  of  offended  justice,  or  to  gratify  the 
malignity  of  the  reigning  powers.*  The  list 
is  a  long  and  sad  one — and  we  may  thank 
the  Almighty,  sincerely  and  heartily,  that  we 
live  not  in  such  fearful  times. 

In  one  place  rest  the  remains  of  General 
Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  Lord  De¬ 
puty  of  Ireland,  who,  being  committed  to 
the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  prac¬ 
tices,  died  there  of  a  broken  heart  in  1534. 
In  another  were  placed  the  worthy,  the  witty, 
hut  bigotted  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  his 
friend,  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who 
were  beheaded  in  1535.  The  body  of  the 
former,  it  is  said  by  some,  was  afterwards 
obtained  by  his  excellent  daughter,  Margaret 
Roper,  and  was  re-interred  in  old  Chelsea 
Church,  in  the  chancel  of  which  he  had 
caused  a  vault  to  be  made  some  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  death.  Faulkner,  in  his  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Chelsea,”  however,  supposes  that  this 
could  not  have  been  the  case,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  Bishop  Fisher’s  body,  which 
was  originally  placed  in  the  church  of  All- 
Hallows  Barking,  was  removed  to  the  Tower 
hy  Margaret,  in  order  that  it  might  be  in¬ 
terred,  according  to  his  request,  near  her 
father. 

In  front  of  the  altar  lies  the  ill-fated  Anna 
Boleyn,  the  second  wife  of  the  abandoned 
Henry  VIII.;  and  immediately  adjoining  is 
the  resting-place  of  her  unworthy  successor, 
Catherine  Howard  ;  the  brother  of  the  former, 
George,  Lord  Rochfort ;  and  the  venerable 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  who  was  the 
last  descendant  of  the  Plantagenet  family. 

Near  this  group  was  placed  the  body  of 

*  The  open  grouud  adjoining  the  Tower,  known 
as  Tower  Hill,  was  first  used  as  a  place  of  execution 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 


Thomas  Seymour,  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  who  was  beheaded  in  1549,  under 
a  warrant  from  his  own  brother,  the  Protec¬ 
tor  Somerset ;  and  between  the  two  queens 
lies  the  protector  himself,  brought  from  the 
scaffold  a  few  months  afterwards.  John 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  rival 
of  the  latter,  also  decapitated,  rests  here,  as 
do  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  an  un¬ 
willing  usurper  of  a  throne,  and  her  husband, 
Lord  Dudley. 

Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  his  son 
Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  impetuous 
Essex,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
were  buried  here  during  her  reign.  In  1685, 
the  body  of  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
profligate  son  of  the  “  merry  monarch,”  who 
was  beheaded  for  high  treason,  was  placed 
beneath  the  communion  table ;  and  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  beneath  the  gallery, 
are  those  of  the  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Balme- 
rino,  and  Lovat,  leaders  in  the  rebellion  of 
1745.  Nor  should  we  omit,  in  this  mournful 
catalogue,  the  name  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  originally  a  black¬ 
smith’s  son,  but  raised  himself  by  his  talents 
to  be  the  first  minister  of  King  Henry  VIII., 
and  was  his  chief  agent  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  papal  supremacy.  Having  offended  the 
King,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  and  notwithstanding 
the  most  humble  supplication  for  mercy,  was 
beheaded  in  1540.  A  letter  which  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Henry,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
drawn  tears  from  the  King’s  eyes,  concluded 
thus,  “  I,  a  most  woeful  prisoner,  am  ready 
to  submit  to  death,  when  it  shall  please  God 
and  your  majesty ;  and  yet  the  frail  flesh  in¬ 
cites  me  to  call  to  your  grace  for  mercy  and 
pardon  of  mine  offences.  Written  at  the 
Tower,  with  the  heavy  heart  and  trembling 
hand  of  your  highness’s  most  miserable  pri¬ 
soner  and  poor  slave,  Thomas  Cromwell.” 
And  a  little  below,  61  Most  gracious  Prince, 

I  cry  for  mercy  !  mercy  !  mercy  !”f 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that 

“No  storied  urn  nor  animated  bust  ” 
commemorates  the  unfortunate  or  the  guilty 
individuals  whose  names  and  memories  we 
have  thus  briefly  mentioned. 

On  the  floor,  in  the  nave,  is  a  small  and 
unassuming  slab,  inscribed  Talbot  Edwards, 
gent.,  who  died  September  30,  1674,  aged 
80  years  and  9  months.  When  Captain 
Blood  made  his  daring  attempt  to  steal  the 
jewels  from  the  Tower,  in  1673,  Edwards  was 
keeper  of  the  regalia,  and  but  for  his  intre¬ 
pidity  and  presence  ‘  of  mind  the  ruffian 
would  have  succeeded.  The  faithful  conduct 
of  Edwards  was  not  rewarded  in  the  way  that 
it  deserved  ;  he  was  promised  two  hundred 
pounds,  but  it  was  so  long  before  this  pro¬ 
mise  was  performed,  that  the  poor  old  man 
was  obliged  to  sell  his  order  for  one  hundred 
+  Ly  ttleton’s  “  History  of  England.”  Vol,  ii.  p.  210. 
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pounds  in  ready  money,*  while  the  bold  vil¬ 
lain,  who  had  perpetrated  the  outrage,  was 
basking  in  the  favour  of  the  court. 

[Nos.  5  and  6  are  devoted  to  the  Temple 
Church,  with  views  of  the  exterior  and  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  circular  part,  and  two  other  inte¬ 
riors  ;  and  three  vignettes  on  wood.  The 
editor  has  judiciously  avoided  controversy,  in 
the  following  passage,  detailing  the 

Origin  of  the  Temple  Church.~\ 

Round  and  polygonic  buildings,  respect¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  which  there  has  been  much 
disquisition,  were  erected  in  the  earliest  pe¬ 
riods  of  civilization,  when  probably  the  form, 
a  pleasing  one,  alone  had  influence.  Puusa- 
nias  writes,  that  the  Thracians  budded  their 
temples  round,  and  open  at  the  top.f-  At 
Athens  we  have  one  of  this  form  remaining, 
known  as  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysi- 
crates  and  at  Rome  many,  namely,  all  the 
temples  dedicated  to  Vesta  ;  the  Pantheon ; 
the  Mausoleum  of  Cecilia  Metella;  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Minerva  Medica ;  the  temple  of  Hope  ; 
that  of  Remus  and  Romulus ;  the  church 
of  St.  Agnes,  and  others.  After  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Christianity,  and  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  baptism — which  was  at  first  by  im¬ 
mersion — a  building  for  this  purpose,  near, 
or  attached  to  the  church,  became  necessary, 
and  these  we  find  were  constructed  either  cir¬ 
cular  or  polygonal,  ‘  in  order  that  the  as¬ 
sistants  might  from  all  sides  more  easily  view 
the  cistern  that  served  as  a  font ;  §  and  He¬ 
lena,  in  whose  reign  many  of  these  baptis¬ 
teries  were  erected,  when  she  built  the  church 
over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  gave 
to  it  the  circular  form,  perhaps  either  from  the 
remembrance  of  these,  or  on  the  like  prin¬ 
ciple,  namely,  that — the  tomb  (for  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  so  much  blood,  and  so  much 
money  were  afterwards  expended)  being 
placed  in  the  centre — it  was  the  form  best 
adapted  to  enable  a  number  of  persons  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  view  at  the  same  time  the  object  of 
their  pilgrimage. 

That  the  Templars  then,  when  they  had 
occasion  in  their  own  country  to  erect  churches 
for  the  purposes  of  their  order,  should  adopt 
the  form  of  this  building,  the  protection  of 
which  from  insult  was  one  of  their  chief  du¬ 
ties,  appears  quite  natural ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  in  all  their  edifices  the  circular 
form  prevailed.  In  England  we  have  four 
round  Churches  remaining,  viz.  those  of  St. 
Sepulchre,  at  Cambridge,  and  at  Northamp¬ 
ton,  the  Temple  Church,  London,  and  that  at 

*  Pennant’s  “  London,”  ut  supra,  &c. 

t  Britton’s  “  Architectural  Antiquities,”  Vol.  I. 
p.  17.  which  see,  for  much  interesting  information 
on  this  subject. 

J  Supposed  date  about  330  years  B.C.,  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes,  Apelles,  and  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  Treasury  at  Mycenae  and  the  octagon 
tower,  known  as  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  may  also 
be  noticed. 

§  Hope’s  “  History  of  Architecture,”  p.  115. 


Little  Maplestead,  Essex,  all  of  which  have 
been  ascribed  by  some  authors,  Dallaway 
amongst  the  number,  to  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars.||  There  is  every  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  this  is  not  the  fact ;  but  without 
going  into  a  question,  which  would  lead  us 
somewhat  astray,  suffice  it  to  state,  that  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  London,  the  subject  of 
our  notice,  was  completed  about  the  year 
J 185,  when  it  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  Virgin  by  Heraclitus,  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem. 


DR.  GRANVILI.e's  SPAS  OP  .GERMANY. 

( Concluded  from  page  190.} 

With  a  few  entertaining  extracts  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  interest,  we  close  our  notice  of  this 
excellent  work. 

Hotel  Expenses. 

It  was  now  high  time  to  come  to  a  reck¬ 
oning  with  mine  host  at  Baden,  and  leave 
that  “  Queen  of  the  Spas.”  The  former 
operation  was  sooner  settled  than  the  latter. 
A  few  florins  (at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and 
eightpence  for  each  dinner, — a  shilling  for 
each  breakfast,  consisting  of  coffee,  butter, 
eggs,  and  ham,  and  twenty  pence  a  day  for 
a  bed-room) — got  us  clear  of  mine  Herr 
Stambach,  of  the  Golden  Sun,  a  good-natured 
civil  man,  doubly  lucky  in  having  all  his  cus¬ 
tomers  pleased  with  him,  and  a  most  active 
factotum  into  the  bargain,  who  does  every 
thing  to  please  his  master’s  customers. 

My  readers  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  very  reasonable  terms  on  which  a  gay 
life  may  be  led  at  Baden,  from  the  few  par¬ 
ticulars  I  have  just  given,  and  which  may 
prove  useful.  But  in  order  that  my  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  head  may  be  more  complete, 
I  will  detail  the  several  prices  at  which  ne¬ 
cessaries  and  comforts  are  to  be  had  during 
and  after  the  season  at  Baden.  I  preface 
my  statement  by  reminding  my  readers  that 
three  kreutzers  are  equal  to  an  English 
penny,  and  that  sixty  kreutzers  make  a  florin. 
A  bachelor,  then,  may  procure  an  excellent 
bed-room  in  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  for 
a  florin-and-a-half,  or  two  at  most.  With 
a  sitting-room  the  charge  is  from  three  to 
four  florins  ;  but  there  are  inferior  apart¬ 
ments  which  may  be  had  for  forty-eight 
kreutzers,  or  sixteen  pence  a  day.  A  dejeu¬ 
ner  Anglais  is  thirteen  pence  ;  a  dejeuner 
simple ,  with  coffee  and  bread  and  butter  only, 
twenty-four  kreutzers,  or  eight  pence.  The 
early  dinner  at  the  table-d’hote  is  one  florin, 
and  four  pence  more  for  half  a  bottle  of 
Turbachen,  vin  du  pays.  At  four  o’clock 
the  table-d’hote  dinner  is  three  francs,  (2$. 
6</.,)  with  wine,  and  without  it  one  florin 
and  twelve  kreutzers,  or  two  shillings.  Tea 
or  coffee  in  the  evening  with  brioches ,  half- 
a-florin,  or  ten-pence.  At  the  Great  Cha- 
bert  Rooms,  every  thing  is  one-fourth  dearer. 
1)  “  Discourses  upon  Architecture  in  England.”  p.  47. 
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A  single  night’s  lodgings  may  always  be  hud 
for  forty-eight  kreutzers,  or  sixteen-pence, 
during  the  season,  at  an  inn,  and  for  one 
shilling  and  eight-pence  in  a  private  lodging- 
house. 

Many  families  sojourn  here  through  the 
winter.  The  expenses  of  apartments  and 
living  at  that  time,  are  one  half  Jess  than 
during  the  season.  A  family,  consisting  of 
six  individuals,  may  get  themselves  superbly 
lodged  for  four  months  at  the  best  hotel,  the 
Golden  Ritter,  for  instance,  at  the  rate  of 
300  florins,  with  six  beds,  (20/.)  ;  and  they 
may  have  a  dinner  regularly  served  up,  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  dishes,  for  the  sum  of  from 
four  to  five  florins  a-day  (7 s.  6d.)  Or  a  fa¬ 
mily  may  procure  apartments  in  a  private 
house  for  250  florins  during  the  four  winter 
months,  and  be  supplied  with  a  dinner  of  six 
converts  from  an  hotel,  for  a  daily  sum  of 
three  florins  (5s.  4 d.)  The  only  other  ex¬ 
pense  to  be  added  of  any  importance,  there¬ 
fore,  is  fuel,  which  must  be  provided  extra, 
whether  at  a  hotel  or  in  private  lodgings. 
Hard  wood,  which  is  principally  used,  sells 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  florins  (1/.  Is.  9d.) 
the  pile,  measuring  six  feet  by  three-and-a- 
half.  The  soft  wood  is  much  cheaper.  The 
price  for  washing  is  regulated  by  a  tariff. 
The  most  important  article  of  the  body  linen 
is  washed  for  four  kreutzers,  or  a  penny  far¬ 
thing,  and  the  other  articles  in  proportion. 

Dinner  at  Calw. 

The  price  of  this  repast  was  sixteen-pence. 
It  consisted  of  several  made  dishes,  among 
which  I  noticed,  and  fastened  upon,  an  in- 
tingolo  with  a  spring  chicken  cut  up  in  it, 
accompanied  by  a  ball  of  green  vegetable 
pudding  mixed  with  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
served  hot  on  a  separate  dish  and  quite 
excellent.  A  small  white  decanter  of  Nec/e- 
arthal  (not  Nectarall)  of  the  year  1834,  was 
placed  before  each  guest,  at  the  moderate 
charge  of  four-pence  more.  It  is  a  red  wine 
of  the  country,  of  a  very  light  colour,  per¬ 
fectly  transparent,  and  looking  very  much 
like  white  wine,  into  which  a  little  port  had 
been  dropt.  After  dinner  the  host,  of  whom 
we  had  ordered  a  glass  of  the  Kirschwasser 
made  in  the  Black  Forest.,  insisted  on  treat¬ 
ing  me  with  the  taste  of  another  liqueur, 
peculiar  to  this  mountain  region,  distilled 
from  the  black  berry  of  a  small  shrub  resem¬ 
bling  boxwood,  identical,  I  believe,  with  the 
whortleberry  variety  called  Vaccinium  Myr- 
tillus.  This  shrub  abounds  in  the  Black 
Forest,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Heidelbeere. 

Bath  at  fVildbad. 

This  luxury  I  was  not  long  without  enjoy¬ 
ing  after  my  arrival  at  Wildbad.  I  entered 
the  Fiirsten,  or  Prince's  bath,  after  having 
undressed  in  an  adjoining  room,  where  I 
found  a  sofa,  chairs,  a  table  with  a  mirror, 


a  carpet,  and  warm  linen.  I  selected  an 
hour,  when  no  other  person  was  present. 
When  bathers,  of  either  sex,  choose  to  bathe 
in  common,  in  their  respective  baths,  it  is 
an  indispensable  rule  of  the  place,  that  they 
should  wear  a  roquelaure. 

After  descending  a  few  steps  from  the 
dressing-room  into  the  bath  room,  I  walked 
over  the  warm,  soft  sand  to  the  farthest  end 
of  the  bath,  and  I  laid  myself  down  upon  it, 
near  the  principal  spring,  resting  my  head 
on  a  clean,  wooden  pillow.  The  soothing 
effect  of  the  water,  as  it  came  over  me,  up 
to  the  throat,  transparent  like  the  brightest 
gem  or  aquamarine,  soft,  genially  warm, 
and  gently  murmuring,  I  shall  never  forget. 
Millions  of  bubbles  of  gas  rose  from  the  sand 
and  played  around  me,  quivering  through 
the  lucid  water  as  they  ascended,  and  burst¬ 
ing  at  the  surface,  to  be  succeeded  by  others. 
The  sensation  produced  by  these,  as  many 
of  them,  with  their  tremulous  motion,  just 
effleuraient  the  surface  of  the  body,  like  the 
much  vaunted  effect  of  titillation  in  animal 
magnetism,  is  not  to  be  described.  It  par¬ 
takes  of  tranquillity  and  exhilaration  ;  of  the 
ecstatic  state  of  a  devotee,  blended  with  the 
repose  of  an  opium  eater.  The  head  is  calm, 
the  heart  is  calm,  every  sense  is  calm  ;  yet 
there  is  neither  drowsiness,  stupefaction,  nor 
numbness  ;  for  every  feeling  is  fresher,  and 
the  memory  of  worldly  pleasures  keen  and 
sharp.  But  the  operations  of  the  moral  as 
well  as  physical  man  are  under  the  spell  of 
some  powerful  tranquillizing  agent.  It  is 
the  human  tempest  lulled  into  all  the  deli¬ 
cious  playings  of  the  ocean’s  after- waves. 
From  such  a  position  I  willingly  would  never 
have  stirred.  To  prolong  its  delicious  effects 
what  would  I  not  have  given  ?  but  the  Bad- 
meister  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  steps  of 
the  farther  door,  and  warned  me  to  eschew 
the  danger  of  my  situation  ;  for  there  is 
danger  even  in  such  pleasures  as  these,  if 
greatly  prolonged. 

I  looked  at  the  watch  and  the  thermometer 
before  I  quitted  my  station.  The  one  told 
me  I  had  passed  a  whole  hour,  in  the  few 
minutes  I  had  spent  according  to  my  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  and  the  other  marked  29£°  of  Reau¬ 
mur,  or  98^°  of  Fahrenheit.  But  I  found 
the  temperature  warmer  than  that,  whenever, 
with  my  hand,  I  dug  into  the  bed  of  sand,  as 
far  down  as  the  rock,  and  disengaged  myriads 
ol  bubbles  of  heated  air,  which  imparted  to 
the  skin  a  satiny  softness  not  to  be  observed 
in  the  effects  of  ordinary  warm  baths. 

These  baths  are  principally  used  from  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  seven,  and  even 
much  later  ;  and  again  by  some  people  in 
the  evening.  The  time  allowed  for  remaining 
in  the  water  is  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour ; 
but  it  is  held  to  be  imprudent  to  continue 
the  bath  to  the  latter  period,  as  experience 
has  shown  that  such  sensations  as  I  felt,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  describe,  prove  ulti- 
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mutely  too  overpowering  to  the  constitution, 
if  prolonged  to  excess. 


Jl'pmt  of  IDtecobcn). 


CAPTAIN  BACK'S  OWN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  RE¬ 
CENT  EXPEDITION. 

(In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.') 

September  11,  1837. 

Sir, — As  the  expedition,  from  which  I  have 
just  returned,  originated  with  the  Geographi¬ 
cal  Society,  and  at  its  recommendation,  was 
most  liberally  carried  into  effect  by  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  government,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  offer  to  the  Society  an  outline  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  which  occurred,  from  the  time  of 
my  quitting  England,  in  June,  1836,  till  my 
return  to  Lough  Svvilly,  on  the  night  of  Sun¬ 
day,  the  2nd  instant. 

In  a  statement  of  this  description,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  all 
the  extraordinary,  and  I  may  say  unparalled, 
circumstances  which  have  marked  the  course 
of  the  whole  of  our  proceedings;  such  details 
I  trust  I  may  shortly  be  enabled  to  afford  to 
the  Society  and  to  the  public  in  a  more  com¬ 
plete  form,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  due  to 
those  who  took  so  warm  an  interest  in  the 
expedition,  to  furnish  them  with  an  authentic 
narrative  of  the  voyage,  which  must,  however, 
necessarily  be  very  brief,  and  will  consist  of 
extracts  selected  from  my  daily  journal,  as  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  to  convey  a  correct  impression 
of  the  singular  occurrences  to  which  we  were 
witnesses. 

June  23.  We  took  our  departure  from  Papa 
Westra,  and  steered  across  the  Atlantic  :  the 
weather  stormy. — July  20.  We  fell  in  with 
the  ice,  and  on  the  following  day,  we  first  saw 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  near  Cape  Chudleigh. 
— Aug.  1.  Passed  through  Hudson’s  Straits  ; 
and,  on  the  5th,  saw  some  of  the  company’s 
ships,  apparently  beset  with  ice,  off  the  North 
Bluff.  By  keeping  close  in  with  the  land,  we 
got  a  head,  and  lost  sight  of  them ;  and,  on 
the  following  day,  we  were  ourselves  hampered. 

The  ice  was  compact,  and  covered  the  hori¬ 
zon  towards  Hudson’s  Bay,  as  far  as  could  be 
seen  from  the  mast  head,  while  to  the  north¬ 
west  it  presented  a  contrary  appearance.  I 
had,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  proceeding  in 
that  direction.  —  Aug.  16.  We  got  a  run  of 
forty  miles  from  Trinity  Isles;  yet  did  not  get 
sight  of  Baffin  Island  till  the  23rd,  when  we 
also  saw  Southampton  Island  to  the  S.  W. 
Two  days  of  westerly  wind  at  this  crisis  would 
have  enabled  us  to  reach  Repulse  Bay  ;  but 
easterly  winds  prevailed,  and  packed  the  whole 
body  of  ice  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  hope 
of  retracing  our  steps  to  pass  to  the  southward 
of  Southampton  Island,  and  up  Sir  Thomas 
Roe’s  Welcome,  was  out  of  the  question. 
On  the  29th  we  were  drifted  by  the  ice  to  lat. 


65°  50'  N.,  long.  82°  T  W.:  this  was  our 
extreme  north  point,  and  here  we  were  within 
about  forty  miles  of  Winter  Island,  where  the 
Hecla  and  Fury  passed  the  winter  of  1821. 
By  dint  of  wearing,  the  ship  was  worked  to 
the  southward  towards  Southampton  Island, 
whither  we  were  attracted  by  the  flattering 
appearance  of  lanes  of  open  water.  —  Sept.  4. 
We  were  only  136  miles  from  Repidse  Bay, 
and  two  days  of  strong  breeze  would  have  led 
us  through  Frozen  Strait  to  our  destination. 
During  the  next  fortnight  we  continued  drift¬ 
ing  slowly  to  the  westward,  passing  within 
three  miles  of  Cape  Comfort,  a  bluff  headland, 
rising  about  1,000  feet  above  the  sea. — Sept. 
20th.  We  were  seriously  nipped  by  the  ice ; 
so  much  so  as  to  start  some  of  the  ship’s  fast¬ 
enings.  On  the  22nd,  being  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  Bay,  we  tried 
to  cut  through  the  ice,  but  found  it  impracti¬ 
cable,  as  it  closed  immediately.  From  this 
date  the  ship  was  no  longer  under  our  own 
guidance ;  .but,  being  closely  beset,  was  car¬ 
ried  to  and  fro,  according  to  the  wind  and  tide. 
— Sept.  26th.  We  ^ere  drifted  into  lat.  65° 
48',  long.  83°  40',  our  extreme  western  point, 
and  ninety  miles  from  Repulse  Bay.—  Sept. 
27th.  A  rush  of  ice  from  the  eastward  lifted 
the  ship’s  stern,  seven-and-a-half.feet  out  of 
the  water.  Constant  easterly  winds.  —  Oct. 
9th.  A  clear  channel  in  shore  as  far  as  Cape 
By  lot,  for  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  and  again 
on  the  27th ;  but  we  were  so  completely  frozen 
up,  we  could  not  take  advantage  of  it ;  although 
to  effect  so  important  an  object,  the  ice-saws, 
axes,  and  every  other  implement,  so  liberally 
supplied  by  government,  were  put  in  requisi¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  energy  of  both  officers 
and  crew  was  strained  to  the  utmost. — 
Oct.  17th.  The  thermometer  fell  to  9°  below 
zero  of  Fahrenheit.  In  the  beginning  of 
November,  the  ship  was  housed  in,  and  every 
arrangement  made  for  meeting  the  rigour  of 
winter.  Snow  walls  were  raised  round  the 
ship  ;  and  in  this  manner  we  drifted  to  and 
fro  off  the  high  land  of  Cape  Comfort,  at  times 
carried  so  close  to  the  rocks  as  to  excite  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  the  ship. — Dec.  21st.  A  fu¬ 
rious  gale  from  the  westward  drove  us  off  shore, 
fourteen  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Comfort, 
from  which  point  the  coast,  not  before  laid  down 
on  our  chart,  was  surveyed  as  we  drifted  to 
the  south-eastward,  for  the  distance  of  about 
120  miles,  as  far  as  Sea-horse  Point,  the  east¬ 
ern  extreme  of  Southampton  Island.  The 
general  character  of  the  coast,  barren  hills 
and  cliffs,  varying  from  750  to  1,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  Christmas-day,  the  first  symp¬ 
toms  of  scurvy  showed  themselves,  which  gra¬ 
dually  extended  itself  to  all  hands.  At  one 
time  twenty-five  men  were  suffering  severely 
from  it ;  but,  eventually,  only  three  persons 
fell  victims  to  this  dreadful  disease  ;  viz.  the 
gunner  and  two  seamen.  In  the  beginning 
of  January,  during  a  calm,  our  floe  of  ice  split 
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with  a  fearful  crash  ;  and  this  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  series  of  shocks,  that  nothing 
but  the  great  strength  of  the  mass  of  timber 
and  iron  employed  in  fortifying  the  ship  could 
have  withstood:  as  it  was.  the  vessel  strained 
in  every  direction. — Feb.  18th.  Early  in  the 
morning,  thermometer  at  33°  below  zero,  a 
disruption  of  the  ice  took  place ;  and  waves 
of  ice  thirty  feet  high  were  rolled  towards  the 
ship,  which  complained  much.  The  decks 
were  separated,  the  beams  raised  off  the  shelf- 
pieces.  Lashings  and  shores,  used  for  sup¬ 
porters,  gave  way;  iron  bolts  partially  drawn ; 
and  the  whole  frame  of  the  ship  trembled  so 
violently,  as  to  throw  some  of  the  men  down. 

Yet  this  was  not  our  worst  disaster.  On 
the  3  5th  of  March,  while  drifting  to  the 
south-eastward,  off  a  low  point,  since  appro¬ 
priately  named  “  Terror  Point,”  a  tremendous 
rush  of  ice  from  the  north-west  took  the  ship 
astern:  and  although  buried  to  the  flukes  of 
the  anchor  in  a  dock  of  ice,  such  was  the  pres¬ 
sure,  that  she  was  forced  upon  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  thrown  over  to  starboard.  The 
stern-post  was  carried  away,  and  the  stern 
lifted  seven  feet  out  of  the  water.  The  same 
night  a  second  rush  of  ice  tore  up  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  our  floe,  forced  the  ship  on  the  ice, 
so  that  her  forefoot  was  quite  out  of  the  water. 
Her  sunken  stern  was  threatened  by  an  over¬ 
hanging  wave  of  ice  full  thirty  feet  high;  but 
which  providentially  stopped  as  it  touched  the 
quarter  of  the  ship.  The  water  poured  in 
through  the  stern  frame,  and  the  ship  creaked 
and  strained  in  every  direction.  Provisions 
were  got  on  deck,  the  boats  lowered,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  the  worst  extre¬ 
mity;  and  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of  night, 
we  calmly  awaited  the  anticipated  coming  of 
another  shock,  which,  to  all  human  appear¬ 
ances,  must  have  been  the  last.  Heaven 
ordained  it  otherwise;  and  in  this  novel  cradle 
of  ice,  we  were  drifted  without  further  injury 
to  Sea-horse  Point.  The  ice  that  bore  us  was 
ascertained  to  be  seventy  feet  thick ;  and  it 
was  not  until  we  had  sawed  through  long  lines 
of  twenty-five  feet  thick,  at  a  future  day,  that 
the  ship  was  freed  from  this  situation.  The 
position  of  Sea-horse  Point  was  determined  to 
be  63°  43',  long.  80°  10'  W. ;  variation  49° 
westerly.  The  lowest  temperature  was  53° 
below  zero,  when  both  mercury  and  brandy 
were  frozen. 

On  the  first  of  May  the  ship,  still  on  the  ice, 
was  drifted  near  Mill  Island  ;  thence  to  the 
southward  of  Nottingham  Island,  between  it 
and  Cape  Wolstenholme,  a  perpendicular  cliff 
of  1,000  feet  high  ;  thence  to  the  northward 
of  Charles’  Island,  which  we  reached  on  the 
21st  of  June.  The  ice  now  showed  symp¬ 
toms  of  disruption,  and  we  set  all  hands  to 
work,  with  a  thirty-five-foot  ice-saw,  worked 
by  shears;  and  on  the  11th  of  July,  having 
sawed  to  within  three  feet,  the  ice  split  in  a 
fore  and  aft  direction,  and  liberated  the  lar¬ 


board  side.  We  immediately  made  sail  on 
the  ship,  but  found  we  could  not  extricate  her 
from  an  iceberg  between  the  fore  and  main 
chains.  We  again  had  recourse  to  saws  and 
purchases,  when  the  lump  of  ice,  still  fast  to 
the  ship,  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
threw  the  vessel  on  her  beam-ends,  the  water 
rushing  in  with  frightful  rapidity.  All  hands 
were  instantly  set  to  work  again,  and  laboured 
day  and  night,  unremittingly,  at  the  fatiguing 
but  indispensable  operation  of  sawing  ;  till, 
exhausted  by  their  exertions,  I  was  obliged 
to  call  them  in  from  the  ice  for  rest  and  re¬ 
freshment.  Not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed  from  quitting  the  work,  when  a  sud¬ 
den  disruption  of  the  ice  took  place,  and  the 
mass  crashed  with  terrific  violence  against  the 
ship’s  side,  snapping,  apparently  without  effort 
the  lashings  and  spars  that  had  been  placed 
fearing  this  occurrence ;  and,  but  for  the 
merciful  interposition  of  Providence,  all  would 
inevitably  have  been  crushed  by  the  mass  of 
ice  on  which  they  had  just  been  labouring. 
As  the  ice  separated  the  ship  righted,  and 
drifted  along.  Finding  it  impossible  to  hang 
the  old  rudder,  a  spare  one  was  fitted,  and 
sail  made  on  the  ship.  It  was  an  anxious 
moment,  as  we  waited  to  see  if  she  would 
answer  her  helm  ;  and  as  she  bore  up  before 
the  wind,  with  her  head  towards  England,  a 
cheer  of  gratitude  burst  from  all  on  board. 

I  had  cherished,  to  the  last  moment,  the 
hope  that  the  damages  sustained  might  not 
be  so  great  as  to  prevent  my  pushing  for 
Wager  Inlet,  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  Welcome, 
and  there  to  beach  the  ship  and  repair  damages, 
while  some  in  boals  carried  into  effect  the 
object  of  our  expedition ;  but  when  I  found 
that  she  required  two  pumps  constantly  going 
to  keep  her  free,  that  both  outer  and  inner 
sternposts  were  gone,  the  keel  seriously 
damaged,  besides  various  other  casualties,  I 
felt  it  became  my  duty,  however  reluctantly, 
to  make  the  best  of  our  way  homewards. 
Fortunately,  the  early  part  of  our  passage 
across  the  Atlantic  was  favourable ;  but,  sub¬ 
sequently,  the  weather  became  boisterous,  and 
the  leaks  increased  very  much,  so  that  we 
could  barely  keep  her  free  with  incessant 
pumping ;  to  secure  the  ship,  also,  we  were 
obliged  to  frap  her  together  with  the  stream 
chain-cable. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  we  again  passed 
through  Hudson’s  Straits ;  and  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  arrived  in  Lough  Swilly,  not  hav¬ 
ing  let  go  our  anchor  since  June,  1836.  The 
north-eastern  stem  of  Southampton  Island 
has  been  now  surveyed,  for  the  first  time,  by 
Lieut.  Owen  Stanley,  who  has  also  made  vari¬ 
ous  views  of  the  coast,  and  a  chart  showing 
the  track  of  the  ship.  The  remarkable  posi¬ 
tions  in  which  the  ship  was  placed  among  the 
ice,  are  admirably  illustrated  by  Lieut.  Smyth 
in  a  series  of  spirited  and  characteristic  draw¬ 
ings.  I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  account 
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without  bearing  testimony  to  the  great  assist¬ 
ance  I  have  invariably  received  from  Lieut. 
Smyth,  and  all  the  officers  and  crew  employed 
under  my  command,  in  this  expedition  ;  to 
the  cheerful  obedience  with  which  all  orders 
were  obeyed  ;  and  to  the  steadiness  of  beha¬ 
viour  evinced  in  circumstances  of  no  common 
trial.  To  speculate  on  what  might  have  been 
the  result  of  this  expedition,  had  ever  I  reached 
either  Repulse  Bay  or  Wager  River,  would 
now  be  idle  ;  but  I  cannot  resist  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  recording  my  unaltered  opinion  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  service  when  once  a 
party  should  have  reached  either  of  the  before- 
mentioned  starting  places. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

George  Back. 

To  Captain  Washington,  R.N. 

Secretary  R.G.S. 


Cljc  t&atfjem*. 


Argumentative. — The  Vermont  Mercury 
has  the  following  excellent  defence  lately 
made  to  an  action  by  a  down-east  lawyer : — 
“  There  are  three  points  in  the  cause,  anay  it 
please  your  honour,”  said  the  defendant’s 
counsel.  “In  the  first  place,  we  contend 
that  the  kettle  was  cracked  when  we  borrowed 
it ;  secondly,  that  it  was  whole  when  we 
returned  it ;  and  thirdly,  that  we  never  had 
it.” — New  York  Mirror. 

A  Comparison _ “  Jack,”  said  a  gay  young 

fellow  to  his  companion,  “  what  possibly  can 
induce  those  two  old  snuff-taking  dowagers  to 
be  here  to-night  at  the  ball  P  I  am  sure  they 
will  not  add  in  the  least  to  the  brilliancy  of 
the  scene.” — “  Pardon  me,”  replied  the  other 
gravely,  “  for  not  agreeing  with  you,  but  for 
my  part  I  really  think  that  where  there  are  so 
many  lights  of  beauty,  there  may  be  some 
occasion  for  a  pair  of  snuffers.” — Ibid. 

Repartee. — Green,  the  aeronaut,  some  time 
since,  took  up  his  whole  family  in  his  balloon. 
One  of  our  wits  remarked,  that  “  though  the 
season  was  said  to  be  backward,  he  had  never 
seen  Greens  shoot  up  to  such  a  height  before.” 
— “  True,”  said  another,  “  but,  after  all,  they 
caunot  get  higher  than  the  currents .” — Ibid. 

Banks.  —  The  Paterson  Guardian  is  of 
opinion  that  the  best  bank  in  that  village  at 
present,  “  is  the  sand  bank  at  the  head  of 
Main-street ;  blow  high,  blow  low,  it  does  not 
stop  its  issues.  The  best  shares  we  have  in 
our  country  are  the  plough  shares.” — Ibid. 

Cure  for  Consumption. — A  surgeon,  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Express ,  proposes  to 
cure  the  consumption  (in  any  case  where  one 
of  the  lungs  is  affected')  in  the  following 
manner : — An  incision  is  made  between  the 
ribs,  and  an  orifice  opened  to  admit  the  air 
into  the  chest  outside  of  the  deceased  lung, 
so  that  no  air  will  be  drawn  into  that  lung 


through  the  wind-pipe  at  all.  The  lung  will 
collapse  and  remain  perfectly  quiescent,  and 
in  that  state  can  be  cured  by  the  efforts  of 
nature  alone,  or  removed  altogether.  As 
there  is  a  partition  between  the  sides  of  the 
lungs,  v/hile  one  of  them  ceases  its  action, 
the  other  goes  on  with  its  ordinary  functions. 
The  operation  is  neither  difficult  nor  painful, 
and  may  be  performed  upon  a  person  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption  without  danger,  as 
a  person  in  that  state  would  bear  the  operation 
better  than  one  in  robust  health.  The  plan 
appears  to  be  feasible  from  the  very  fact  that 
nature  does  sometimes  effect  a  cure  by  the 
very  same  process  (drying  up  one  lung,)  and 
is  the  only  method  by  which  the  cure  is  ever 
effected.  If  this  plan  succeeds,  it  will  be  the 
greatest  discovery  in  the  art  of  healing  in 
modern  times. 

Royal  Amateurs. —  Her  Majesty,  besides 
being  a  good  performer  on  the  piano-forte, 
sings  remarkably  well ;  her  voice  is  a  mezzo 
soprano  of  very  sweet  quality.  The  D  uchess 
of  Kent  is  a  good  musician,  and  plays  the 
piano- forte  scientifically.  Most  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  George  III.  were  accom¬ 
plished  musicians.  His  late  Majesty  King 
George  IV.  was  an  excellent  performer  on 
the  violoncello,  and  he  possessed  a  very  fine 
bass  voice.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  play's 
the  violin  in  a  very  superior  manner,  and  the 
Princess  Augusta  has  composed  many  pretty 
vocal  pieces.  Queen  Adeluide  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  judge  of  music,  and  is  remarkably  fond 
of  sacred  compositions,  particularly  full  cho¬ 
ruses.  During  the  festival  in  Westminster 
Abbey  she  was  frequently  moved  “  even  to 
tears  ”  when  the  sublime  choruses  of  Handel 
were  performed. — Musical  World. 

A  Mistake. — The  following  amusing  mis¬ 
take  is  privately  reported  as  having  actually 
occurred  : — Lady  Biessington  and  Sergeant 
Talfourd  were  walking  arm  and  arm  together 
in  the  garden,  when  they  were  joined  by 

Mr. - ,  who  had  just  arrived.  Mr.  - 

was  immediately  introduced  to  “  Mr. Talfourd 

the  author  of  Ion.”  Mr.  - bowed  very 

stiffly,  and  after  eyeing  the  Sergeant  from  top 
to  toe,  drew  Lady  B.  aside,  and  with  a  very 
serious  countenance,  told  her  that  he  felt 
shocked  to  see  her  ladyship  condescending 
to  take  the  arm  of  Talfourd  the  Ironmonger. 
— J.  H.  F. 

Haydn's  Opinion  of  British  Music. — 
Haydn  was  so  extravagantly  fond  of  the 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh  Melodies,  that  he 
harmonized  many  of  them,  and  had  them 
hung  up  in  frames  in  his  room. — Musical 
World. 
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DOVER. 

Some  fourteen  years  since,  on  a  gusty  even¬ 
ing,  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  we  found 
ourselves  singly  ensconced  in  the  dining-room 
of  a  hotel  at  Dover,  at  a  loss  to  pass  one  of 
the  worst  half-hours  in  life — that  before  a 
delayed  dinner.  It  was  certainly  a  reproach 
to  lack  entertainment  in  so  celebrated  a  place ; 
and  our  anti-prandial  appetite  suddenly  re¬ 
ceived  a  whet  for  antiquarian  history,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  a  dry  subject,  “  as  dull  fools 
suppose.”  We  instinctively  rang  the  bell, 
and  inquired  for  “  Some  Account”  of  Do¬ 
ver,  and  were  answered  by  the  waiter  bring¬ 
ing  in — the  soup  P — no, — the  fish  ? — no, — 
but  two  bulky  quarto  volumes,  which  proved 
to  be  Lyon's  History  of  Dover.  We  opened 
it  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  many  of  our 
topographical  histories  are  awful  matters, 
and  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  ungainly 
books  we  had  ever  come  athwart :  it  was,  in¬ 
deed,  as  the  late  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  said  of 
11  many  things  ”  which  the  author  published, 
“  in  a  style  which  wanted  polish  and  attrac¬ 
tion.”  How  that  dear  big  book  is  eked 
out  with  meagre  plans  of  castra  on  the  coast, 
and  a  wire- drawn  dissertation  upon  the  iden¬ 
tical  spot  whereon  Caesar  first  set  foot  when 
he  came  to  sow  civilization  among  our  an¬ 
cestors,  and  the  Romans,  in  return,  gave  our 
country  credit  for  producing  fine  oysters. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  inflict  another 
edition  of  “  Lyon’s  Dover  ”  upon  the  reader, 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  Engraving  which 
fills,  almost  to  the  margin,  the  prefixed  page. 
It  shows  a  portion  of  the  castle,  “  an  im¬ 
mense  congeries  of  almost  every  kind  of  forti¬ 
fication  which  the  art  of  wav  has  contrived 
to  render  a  situation  impregnable” — occu¬ 
pying  altogether  about  thirty-five  acres  of 
ground,  or  nearly  the  whole  summit  of  the 
lofty  hill  on  which  it  stands ;  and  which 
bounds  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  deep 
valley  in  which  the  ancient  town  of  Dover  is 
built.  Upon  this  mighty  crest  are  seen  the 
noble  keep,  in  design  much  resembling  that 
at  Rochester ;  many  towers  of  the  upper 
ward  ;  the  shell  of  the  pharos,  unquestionable 
evidence  of  Roman  workmanship,  whence, 
by  the  bye,  we  once  brought  away  a  crumb  of 
genuine  “  Roman  Cement and  the  remains 
of  the  church,  stated,  but  erroneously,  to 
have  been  built  in  the  second  century.  Be¬ 
neath  there  is  seen  part  of  the  curtain  wall, 
its  oldest  tower  reputed  the  work  of  Earl 
Goodwin,  and  others  of  the  Norman  times. 
This  irregular  wall  surrounds  the  lower  court 
of  the  castle,  except  on  the  side  next  the  sea, 
(shown  in  the  Cut),)  where  a  considerable 
part  of  the  cliff,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
wall,  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  on 
April  6,  1580;  thus  furnishing  the  poets 
with  one  of  the  noblest  of  “  Albion’s  Cliffs. ” 
How  the  interior  of  that  vast  mount  is  laid 
out  for  “  the  mystery  of  murder,”  as  war 


has  been  figuratively  termed,  we  have  not 
space  to  tell :  u  the  works  constructed  during 
the  last  war  with  the  continental  powers,  for 
the  defence  of  this  important  fortress,  consist 
of  different  batteries,  furnished  with  a  very 
formidable  train  of  artillery  ;  casemates,  dug 
in  the  solid  chalk  rock,  magazines,  covered 
ways,  and  various  subterranean  communica¬ 
tions  and  apartments  for  2,000  soldiers 
light  and  air  being  conveyed  into  them  by 
shafts,  and  lateral  openings  through  the 
rock  to  the  face  of  the  cliffs.  Within  the 
keep  is  the  ancient  well  mentioned  in  the 
document  by  which  Harold  surrendered  the 
castle  to  William  the  Conqueror.*  The  height 
of  the  northern  tower  is  nearly  92  feet  from  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands  ;  and  the  whole 
height,  above  low-water-mark,  spring  tide,  is 
465  feet  8  inches.  The  most  remarkable  objects 
seen  from  this  turret  are  the  point  of  the  North 
Foreland  beyond  the  Lighthouse,  Ramsgate, 
Sandwich,  Richborough  Castle,  Reculver  and 
Minster  Churches,  Dunkirk,  Calais,  the  hills 
beyond  Calais  and  Boulogne,  and  Dungeness 
Point  and  Lighthouse.  Its  distance  from 
the  spire  of  Notre  Dame  Church,  at  Calais, 
is  26  miles  and  10  rods. 

The  situation  of  Dover  is  extremely  roman¬ 
tic  ;  and  it  never  fails  to  make  a  consider¬ 
able  impression  on  the  minds  of  strangers, 
or  on  Englishmen,  leaving  or  returning  to 
their  island  home : 

The  sails  w^re  fill’d,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blew. 

As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home  ; 

And  fast  the  white  rocks  faded  from  his  view. 

And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  port  and  castle 
gave  origin  to  the  town ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  remote  times  it  was,  as  at 
present,  the  principal  place  of  embarkation 
for  travellers  journeying  to  the  Continent. 
The  old  town  and  harbour  are  scarcely 
seen  in  the  Engraving  ;f  the  buildings  there 
shown  facing  the  beach  having  been  erected 
within  a  few  years,  since  Dover  has  acquired 
fashionable  celebrity  as  a  bathing  place. 

The  coast  at  Dover  is  peculiarly  interesting 
to  the  philosophical  visiter ;  for,  from  the 
proofs  of  rapid  degradation  which  are  still 
occurring  along  the  Kentish  shores,  the  idea 
of  the  former  union  of  England  and  France 
gains  an  appearance  of  probability;  whilst 
the  French  side  of  the  Channel  is  equally 
corroded  by  the  violence  of  the  great  tidal 
current  which  flows  up  this  passage  in  the 
manner  of  a  vast  river. 

*  This  well  lias  long  been  arched  over.  Within 
the  Well  Tower,  to  the  south,  is  a  well,  said  to  be 
370  feet  deep ;  and  at  no  great  distance,  and^  all 
within  the  Saxon  works,  are  three  other  wells,  re¬ 
ported  to  be  nearly  as  deep. 

f  Nor  is  Shakspeare’s  Cliff,  lying  south-west  of  the 
harbour  ;  but  it  may  be  seen  engraved  in  the  Mirror, 
vol.  iii.  p.  33. 
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THE  VILLAGE  CHURCHYARD. 

How  eloquent  is  the  silence  in  this  green 
spot,  where  the  <(  rude  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet  ”  rest  from  their  labours  !  Here 
the  jarring  sounds  of  business  or  oi  pleasure, 
of  earthly  ambition,  of  sorrow,  hope,  or 
joy,  are  heard  no  more:  they  intrude  not 
where  the  dead  are  taking  a  long  repose. 
On  entering  this  lonely  place  of  tombs,  we 
have  turned  aside  from  the  busy  highway  of 
life  to  muse  in  a  scene,  where  u  death 
teaches,  not  as  the  spectre,  but  the  angel.” 
We  have  left  the  crowds  who  toil  and  fret 
their  little  day,  as  if  such  a  termination  as 
this,  were  never  to  be  theirs  !  It  is  the 
household  of  the  dead  : — 

“  Friends,  brothers,  and  sisters,  are  laid  side  by 
side. 

But  none  have  saluted,  and  none  have  replied  !” 

The  church  is  ancient  and  ivy-grown  ;  the 
rooks  are  cawing  round  the  grey,  moss-clad 
steeple,  pointing  for  ever  to  the  careering 
clouds ;  in  the  deep  niche  in  the  wall, 
stands,  and  long  will  stand,  through  many  a 
winter’s  storm  and  summer’s  heat,  the  sculp¬ 
tured  form  ;  whether  Saxon  or  Norman 
king,  or  patron  saint,  or  baron  bold,  cru¬ 
sading  knight,  or  martyr  meek,  it  were  now 
useless  to  inquire  ;  there  it  stands,  a  durable 
object  for  the  speculations  of  the  antiquary. 
Around  is  the  churchyard,  with  the  dark 
shadows  of  old  trees  resting  on  tombs  of 
various  dates  ;  some  sunk  in  the  grass  and 
broken,  others  newly  telling  of  some  heart’s 
sad  bereavement.  In  such  a  scene  as  this, 
did  tC  the  moping  owl  to  the  wan  moon 
complain.”  Thus  lay  the  turf  in  many  a 
mouldering  heap,  when  the  wanderer  in 
Stoke-Pogis  churchyard  awoke  the  plaintive 
music  of  his  lyre,  and  mused  on  the  ci  homelj 
joys  and  destiny  obscure  ”  of  the  cold 
sleepers  there.  The  burial-place  in  a  town 
is  really  saddening :  its  solemn  sanctity  is 
intruded  on  by  the  sounds  of  Time,  the 
dust  and  turmoil  of  earth.  You  hear  the 
rattle  of  wheels,  the  sounds  of  bus>  hands, 
contrasting  harshly  with  the  still  rest  of  the 
dust  around  you.  But  here,  the  silence 
and  the  shade  seem  eloquent,  indeed,  with 
the  “  great  and  tender  moral  of  death.” 
The  spirits  once  animating  these  relics  of 
mortality  are  in  joy  or  woe,  more  sentient 
than  ever  they  were  when  <(  prisoners  of 
earth  but  dust  has  returned  to  mingle 
with  dust,  until  that  sound  which  will  reach 
all  ears  shall  call  the  dry  bones  to  an  eternal 
existence  ;  in  that  day  when  .(to  use  the 
language  of  the  gifted  and  eloquent  Dwight,) 
“  the  catastrophe  of  this  earthly  system 
will  arrive.  The  plot,  immensely  great  and 
wonderful,  comprising  innumerable  impor¬ 
tant  scenes,  and  an  endless  variety  of  actors, 
will  be  unravelled.  The  theatre  is  a  world, 
the  duration  of  the  action  is  time,  the  actors 
are  all  the  millions  of  the  race  of  Adam, 
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the  subject  is  redemption,  the  hero  'is  the 
Messiah,  the  end  is  the  final  triumph  of 
virtue,  and  the  irrevocable  overthrow  of  sin. 
The  catastrophe  on  this  day  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  disclosed.  ‘  It  is  done  !’  will  be 
proclaimed  by  the  divine  herald  to  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  the  curtain  will  be  drawn  for 
ever  !” 

With  what  boundless  importance  is  the 
subject  invested  !  what  thrilling  power  is 
given  to  that  stroke  on  the  dial  which  dies 
away  on  the  noiseless  air,  leaving  the  start¬ 
ling  conviction  that  another  hour  has  brought 
us  nearer  to  this  bourne ;  each  moment 
seems  to  acquire  a  priceless  value,  the  sum¬ 
mer  breeze  which  sets  in  gentle  motion  the 
church  wall’s  ivy  covering,  has  a  whispered 
language  which  says,  or  seems  to  say,  as 
from  the  dead,  “  Oh  for  yesterdays  to 
eome  !”  We  look  at  the  sacred  edifice 
before  us,  and  thank  God  that  we  are  not 
“  exposed  to  the  danger  of  sinking  into 
indilfereace  through  the  absence  of  those 
venerable  institutions,  without  which,  in  the 
present  corruption  of  our  nature,  the  flame 
of  devotion  can  with  difficulty  be  sustained.” 
The  spirits  once  informing  the  dust  around, 
take  no  more  note  of  time  ;  they  are  deni¬ 
zens  of  worlds  beyond  the  reach  of  chance 
or  change,  except  a  looking  forward  to  the 
last  great  change,  when  they  will  “  stand 
in  their  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days.” — “  ’Tis 
greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  years, 
and  ask  them  what  account  they  bore  to 
heaven,  and  how  they  might  have  borne 
more  welcome  news.”  How  many  beneath 
these  shadowy  yews  have  shed  the  tear  of 
mortal  sorrow',  and  felt  as  if  the  closing  of 
the  grave  shut  out  every  gleam  of  hope  and 
joy;  but  Time, — Time, — the  destroyer  of 
all — even  of  our  holiest  griefs — has  softened 
the  pang,  until  the  moarner  looks  back  to 
that  hour  through  softened  regret,  and  the 
mists  of  oblivion  slowly,  but  surely,  envelope 
the  memory  which  once  rose  wherever  the 
eye  was  turned.  The  shade  of  “  melancholy 
boughs  ’’  seems  so  fit  an  ornament  to  this 
region  of  forgetfulness,  that  their  absence 
is  always  felt  as  a  want  of  that  shelter  from 
the  garish  day  w'hich  so  ill  accords  with  the 
thought-inspiring  nature  of  the  place.  We 
meet  with  but  few  imitations  of  that  garden, 
of  graves — P6re  la  Chaise;  rarely,  indeed, 
does  the  mourner  seek  to  cherish  that  me¬ 
mory  of  the  dead,  which  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  or  shrubs  over  the  place  of  their 
last,  long  rest,  would  aptly  signalize.  Is 
it  not  saying  too  much  to  reply  “  that  we 
enshrine  our  departed  ones  in  the  heart’s 
deep  regret,  and  leave  these  outward  records 
of  grief  to  those  who  can  find  consolation  in 
such  external  tributes  of  affection.”  There 
are  minds  who  feel  thus  ;  but  the  many  in 
all  ages  have  sought  in  “  the  storied  urn, 
and  animated  bust,”  in  the  lettered  marble, 
and  the  humbler  memorials  of  the  church- 
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yard,  to  tell  of  all  their  love  and  all  their 
woe.  The  “uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless 
sculpture/’  with  which  the  humblest 
mourner  seeks  to  perpetuate  memory,  and 
“  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death,”  give 
proof  of  this  consolatory  custom. 

Let  those  who  love  to  see  a  village  ceme¬ 
tery  so  preserved,  as  to  be  almost  deprived 
of  its  usual  melancholy  influence,  visit  the 
churchyard  of  the  village  of  Sigglesthorne, 
in  Holderness,  Yorkshire.  The  correct 
taste  of  the  rector,  (the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
W.  H.  Bentinck,)  has  so  adorned  it,  that 
death  is  presented  in  no  unreal  terrors,  but 
rather  seems  to  invite  the  world-weary  to 
“  shelter  in  his  hospitable  gloom.”  The 
church  is  ivy-clad,  the  graves  are  kept 
closely  mown  ;  between  them  are  thickly 
planted  laurels,  myrtles,  laurestinas,  and 
other  evergreens  ;  flowers  are  not  forgotten, 
and  the  hearts- ease  round  tiny  graves,  indi¬ 
cate  the  little  sleeper’s  freedom  from  care 
during  its  short  sojourn  on  eath.  Roses 
shed  their  leaves,  as  the  summer  wanes, 
over  the  green  turf  beneath  ;  the  old  trees 
cast  a  shade  over  the  turf,  and  seats  are 
placed  beneath  them,  where  the  villager 
may  muse  and  feel  “  it  is  good  to  be  there.” 
The  churchyard  of  Lea,  near  Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire,  presents  a  similar  scene  of 
solemn  beauty — a  place  where 

"  Faith  may  build  a  bridge  across  the  gulf  of  death. 
To  break  the  shock  blind  nature  cannot  shun. 

And  land  thought  smoothly  on  the  farther  shore.” 

What  monitors  to  remind  us  that  “  the 
paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave,”  are 
the  recumbent  effigies  of  grey  stone,  out¬ 
living  all  record,  so  frequently  found  in  vil¬ 
lage  churches.  Under  an  elaborately  carved 
arch,  in  the  lonely  village  church  of  Brough¬ 
ton,  in  this  county,  lie  the  sculptured  figures 
of  a  knight  of  other  days  and  his  “  ladye 
fair.”  The  warrior  is  clad  in  his  panoply 
of  proof,  with  his  good  sword  by  his  side, 
and  his  feet  resting  on  a  couchant  lion  ;  the 
lady  in  long  and  graceful  robes,  with  a  fillet 
round  her  head,  the  face  still  retaining  a 
gentle  and  feminine  character ;  though 
ruthless  time  may  have  obliterated  every 
record  of  his  valour  or  her  beauty.  And 
where  are  now  his  castled  towers,  his  vassal 
train,  his  pomp  and  his  power  ?  Alas  !  the 
warder’s  bugle  is  still  —  the  drawbridge 
echoes  no  more  to  his  feet — the  voice  of 
music  and  of  revelry — of  martial  triumph,  of 
sorrow  or  of  joy, — are  heard  there  no  more  ! 
The  place  may,  perhaps,  be  pointed  out 
where  such  things  were  ;  but  the  moat  has 
dwindled  to  a  tiny  rivulet,  on  whose  banks 
the  willows  of  many  ages  still  weep.  The 
golden  harvests  of  many  summers  have 
waved  where  once  the  minstrel  woke  his 
ay,  to  tell  of  his  lord’s  triumph  over  the 
Saracen  in  the  Holy  Land.  But  here,  around 
-—above  —  beneath — are  the  “signs  of  a 


sceptre  which  none  may  disown.”  Great 
are  the  uses  of  retirement  to  a  scene'like  this ; 
no  place  being  so  fit  for  “  calling  home  ”  the 
thoughts  ;  since  here  the  world  becomes  dis¬ 
enchanted  of  those  gauds  which  give  it  such 
undue  hold  on  the  affections  ;  whilst  the 
whispering  echoes  have  a  voice,  which  seems 
to  ask 

“  Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour? 

What  tho’  we  wade  iu  wealth  or  soar  in  fame. 
Earth’s  highest  station  ends  in  ‘  here  he  lies,’ 

And  ‘  dust  to  dust,’  concludes  her  noblest  song.’  ” 

Anne  R— . 


8iuctiote  fallen). 


BUONAPARTIANA. 

(Translated  from  various  French  Authorities.') 

It  was  Josephine’s  custom  every  new-year's 
day,  to  invite  a  number  of  children  to  a  grand 
dinner  at  St.  Cloud.  On  these  occasions,  to 
the  munificent  treasures  of  the  goodness  and 
affectionate  maternal  tenderness  of  her  heart 
were  given  unbounded  liberty, — you  would 
have  fancied  yourself  in  a  bazaar,  such  was 
the  profusion  of  playthings,  stuffs,  ornaments, 
sweetmeats,  &c.  I  have  seen  rolls  of  sugar, 
in  imitation  of  marshals’  batons,  dolls  as 
large  as  natural  beings,  drums  and  trumpets 
in  abundance,  and  regiments  of  light  cavalry 
of  lead,  all  to  be  given  as  presents  to  these 
children,  mostly  sons  and  daughters  of  cour¬ 
tiers. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  (the  day  appoint¬ 
ed  on  account  of  the  numerous  presentations, 
&c.,  that  were  to  take  place  on  new-year’s 
day,)  Napoleon  happened  to  come  to  St. 
Cloud  for  the  sake  of  quiet :  his  study  was 
under  the  room  in  which  the  children  were 
amusing  themselves,  and  which  Josephine 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  from  the  noise 
they  made :  the  great  man  went  up  to  his  wife, 
and,  in  a  half  serious,  half  gay  tone,  said :  “  You 
might  very  well  distribute  your  presents  when 
I  am  not  here  ;  1  shall  go  and  tell  your  little 
invited  ones,  that  if - ” 

“  Oh,  no,  Bonaparte,  you  will  frighten 

them,  those  poor  children  !  que  veux-tu ,  they 
are  amusing  themselves,  they  are  playing  at 
soldiers,  they  are  going  to  fight  a  battle. — 
Don’t  you  make  noise  enough  in  the  world  ? 
Don’t  go,  I  will  send  some  one  who  will 
know  how  to  restrain  them.” 

“  Ah  !  they  are  going  to  fight  a  battle, 
are  they  ?  That  must  be  very  droll ;  I  shall 
not  be  sorry  to  see  how  they  set  about 
it.”  And  Napoleon,  treading  tip-toe, 
reached  the  door  of  the  saloon :  he  listened 
a  moment,  and  distinguished  but  these 

words  :  “  Forward  ! - dead  !  I  killed  him. 

- No,  you  didn’t,  I  am  not  dead. - Well, 

then,  there  you  are  now  and  tears  mingled 
with  immoderate  laughter.  The  Emperor 
turned  the  handle  of  the  door  gently,  and 
showed  himself. 
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“  Well,  what  does  this  mean  ?”  he  said, 
in  a  severe  tone  of  voice ;  “  some  of  you  are 
crying.” 

At  these  words  the  little  troop  looked  up, 
their  arms  fell,  every  one  of  them  stood 
riveted  with  surprise  and  fear. 

Napoleon  examined  with  a  curious  glance, 
this  company  of  little  “  diables ,”  each  one 
more  genteel  than  the  other ;  when  he  could 
not  refrain  from  a  laugh  on  remarking  the 
grotesque  fashion  each  had  accoutred  himself 
in.  One  had  made  himself,  with  a  sheet  of 
paper,  a  three-cornered  hat,  in  which,  for 
want  of  a  cockade,  he  had  stuck  a  ginger¬ 
bread  nut ;  another  had  crossed  his  jacket 
from  the  left  shoulder  under  the  right  arm, 
where  the  sleeves  were  tied  together,  so 
as  to  represent  the  dolman  of  a  hussar. 
Another,  whose  name  was  Adolphe,  had 
made  himself  mustachios  with  Indian  ink, 
and,  with  the  scarf  of  a  young  lady,  had 
fastened  a  paper-knife  to  his  waist ;  his 
sleeves  were  drawn  up  to  the  elbows,  and  in 
each  hand  he  held  a  pistol.  In  this  dis¬ 
guise,  Adolphe  had  such  a  sly  appearance, 
that  the  Emperor  sat  down  to  look  at  him 
more  at  his  ease,  and  made  him  a  sign  to 
draw  near;  holding  him  between  his  legs, 
he  said,  trying  to  keep  his  serious  look: 
“  What  is  your  name,  Mr.  Sly-boots  ?” 

“  My  name  is  Adolphe.” 

11  I  will  bet  anything  it  was  you  made 
most  noise  just  now.” 

“  Well,  and  it  is  Achille  who  never  will 
let  me  be  general,  it  is  always  he - ” 

“  And  where  is  this  Mr.  Achille  ?” 

“  There  he  is,  down  there.” 

And  Adolphe  turning,  pointed  with  his 
finger  to  a  boy  rather  taller  than  himself, 
and  who  had  made  a  breastplate  of  a  music 
book,  on  which  he  had  placed  a  sugar-candy 

gfar# 

“  Ah  !  ah  !”  continued  ?  Napoleon,  u  I 
shall  speak  to  this  Mr.  Achille  who  won’t 
let  the  others  be  the  general ,  it  is  not  fair, 
every  one  should  have  his  turn.” 

And  the  Emperor  giving  a  tap  on  Adolphe’s 
cheek,  let  him  go,  and  called  Achille,  who 
ran,  and  with  a  single  bound  was  astride  on 
Napoleon’s  knees. 

“  What  is  your  papa’s  name,  Mr.  Achille  ?” 

“  My  papa  is  called  the  General  N - .” 

At  this  name  the  Emperor’s  countenance 
lit  up  ;  his  eyes  sparkled,  he  drew  the  child 
nearer,  and  looking  at  him  with  a  benevo¬ 
lence  mingled  with  tenderness,  said  “  N - , 

did  you  say  ?  he  is  one  of  my  good  friends — 
he  is  a  brave  man,  —and  you,  what  will  you 
be  one  day  ?” 

“  I,  I  shall  be  like  papa ;  I  shall  have  two 
gold  epaulettes,  and  p  great  sword  that  will 
cut  well.” 

“  The  deuce !  and  what  will  you  do  with 
it  ?” 

“  It  is  to  kill  all  the  enemies.” 


“  Indeed ;  I  hope  by  that  time  we  sha’l 
not  have  any.” 

‘*  And  then,  I  shall  have  the  cross  of 
honour,  and  a  long,  red  ribbon  round  my 
neck,  like  papa  ;  that  is  pretty,  that  is — but 
not  like  this  one,”  and  saying  this  he  made 
the  sugar  candy  star  crack  between  his  teeth. 

“  Oh  !  oh  !  this  is  quite  another  thing,” 
continued  Napoleon,  “  you  are  going  quickly 
to  work. — And  how  old  are  you  ?” 

“  I  shall  be  ten  on  mamma’s  fete  day.” 

“  Well,  in  about  twenty  years - ” 

“  Oh  !  but  I  shall  have  it  before  then. 
Papa  told  me  that,  at  eighteen,  I  should  be 
an  officer.’’ 

“  That  is  because  he  judged  of  you  from 
himself.” 

And  the  Emperor,  having  drawn  from  his 
pocket  a  forty  franc  piece,  gave  it  to  him, 
adding :  “  When  you  have  broken  your 
sword,  this  is  to  get  you  another.”  Then, 
having  engaged  Achille  to  play  with  his 
companions,  after  having  enjoined  them  not 
to  make  so  much  noise,  “  Good-by,  my 
children,”  said  he,  “  amuse  yourselves  well, 
but,  mind,  don’t  fight  in  earnest ,  I  forbid  it.” 

The  following  is  a  fragment  of  a  letter 
written  by  Napoleon  to  his  brother  Joseph. 
The  blank  spaces  that  intervene  indicate  the 
places  which  still  preserve  the  traces  of  the 
writer’s  tears. 

Paris,  6  Messidor,  an  3. 

(t  In  whatever  events  fortune  may 
you,  [ thee  in  the  original,  I  adopt  in  the 
translation  the  second  person  plural,]  you 
know  well,  my  friend,  that  you  cannot  have 
a  better  friend,  to  whom  you  are  dearer,  and 
who  more  sincerely  desires  your  welfare. 

Life  is  but  a  light  dream  which  vanishes. 
If  you  go,  and  you  think  it  will  be  for  some 
time!!  I  send  me  your  portrait.  We 

have  lived  so  many  years  together,  so 

firmly  united,  that  our  hearts  have  commin¬ 
gled  and  you  know  better  than  any 

one  how  entirely  mine  is  yours  ;  1  feel  in 
tracing  these  lines,  an  emotion,  such  as  I 
have  had  few  examples  of  in  my  life ;  I  feel 
well  that  it  will  be  long  before  we  see  each 
other  again,  and  I  cannot  continue  my  letter. 

Adieu,  mon  ami ! 

When  fortune,  which  seemed  never  to  tire 
of  favouring  Napoleon,  had  accomplished  the 
greatest  of  his  wishes  in  giving  him  a  son,  a 
heir  to  his  mighty  power ;  when  he  had 
given  him  a  throne  for  a  cradle,  for  his  pillow 
a  crown,  and  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne  for  a 
plaything;  it  entered  in  the  Emperor’s  mind 
to  surround  his  son  with  a  guard  in  harmony 
with  his  age.  Many  of  the  officers  had  sons 
or  nephews  too  young  to  enter  in  the  regi¬ 
ments  of  men  ;  there  were  a  great  number  of 
orphans ;  for  glory  has  also  its  dark  side, 
and  a  victory  which  renders  a  nation  illus- 
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trioHs,  throws  mourning  and  grief  in  many  a 
family. 

Being  desirous,  then,  that  glory  should  in 
some  manner  repair  the  unavoidable  evils  it 
caused,  Napoleon  took  this  idea  into  consi¬ 
deration.  He  wished  to  return  to  these  chil¬ 
dren  what  they  had  lost ;  it  was  in  the  ranks 
of  the  army  their  fathers  had  fallen,  the  army 
should  stand  in  that  relation  to  them  1  Noble 
thought,  grand,  generous,  and  worthy  of  him  ! 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1811,  a  decree 
accordingly  appeared,  ordering  the  formation 
of  two  regiments,  each  composed  of  six  com¬ 
panies,  which  were  to  bear  the  name  of 
“  pupils  of  the  guard the  decree  further  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  should  be  no  grenadiers  ; 
it  might  as  well  have  announced  that  musta- 
chios  would  not  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

On  Aug.  24th,  of  the  same  year,  the  corps 
consisted  of  8,000  men;  the  uniform  was 
green  with  yellow  embroidery.  The  brave 
Colonel  Bardin  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  diminutive  infantry,  having  for  major, 
the  commander  Dibbet. 

It  was  at  Versailles  that  thisminiature  regi¬ 
ment  wa3  organized ;  and  one  day  when  the 
Emperor  was  reviewing,  in  the  “  Cour  du 
Carrousel,”  a  part  of  that  beautiful  army, 
then  queen  of  the  world,  a  pretty  battalion  of 
little  foot- soldiers,  in  good  order,  was  seen  to 
advance,  the  oldest  being  scarcely  twelve  years 
of  age.  They  might  have  been  taken  for 
experienced  troops,  such  was  their  ease  and 
steadiness,  and  so  martial  was  their  appear¬ 
ance.  There  was  so  much  regularity  in  their 
movements,  so  much  ensemble ,  that  every  one 
was  surprised.  These  green  heroes  drew 
themselves  up  in  line  of  battle  immediately 
opposite  a  battalion  of  the  old  guard;  not 
one  of  these  soldiers  but  had  at  least  two 
scars  ;  nearly  all  had  fought  in  Egypt,  in 
Italy,  or  in  Austria, — where  they  had  earned 
their  decorations.  At  the  sight  of  these 
children,  the  veterans  smiled  :  but  the  Empe¬ 
ror  appeared  ;  he  passed  a  severe  review  on 
the  pupils  and,  placing  himself  between  them 
and  his  old  grenadiers,  he  said: — 

“  Soldiers  of  my  guard,  there  are  your 
children  !  it  is  in  fighting  by  your  side  that 
their  fathers  have  died  ;  you  will  supply  their 
places.  They  will  find  in  you  at  once  an 
example  and  a  support.  Be  their  teachers  : 
in  imitating  you  they  will  be  brave ;  in  lis¬ 
tening  to  your  advice  they  will  become  good 
soldiers.  I  confide  to  them  the  guard  of  my 
son,  as  I  have  confided  mine  in  you ;  with 
them  I  shall  be  without  fear  for  him,  as  with 
you  I  am  without  fear  for  myself:  I  require 
at  your  hands  friendship  and  protection  for 
them.”  Then  turning  to  his  pupils  : — “  And 
you,  my  children,  in  attaching  you  to  my 
guard,  1  impose  on  ^ou  a  duly  difficult  to 
observe  ;  but  I  rely  on  you,  and  I  hope  that 
one  day  it  will  be  said,  ‘  These  children  were 
worthy  of  their  fathers.”5 


A  deafening  cry  of  11  Vive  l’Empereur  !” 
answered  this  address,  and  was  repeated  by 
all  present.  From  that  day,  the  pupils  of  the 
guard  were  iu  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Rome.  H.  M. 

J^ptvtt  oi 

PROGRESS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  1836 - 7* 

(From  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society.') 

Northern  Africa. 

In  this  wide  field  for  discovery  accurate 
geographical  investigation  has  advanced  but 
a  little  way  beyond  the  coasts  within  the  last 
year  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  recent 
calamitous  death  of  our  countryman, — a  loss 
which  we,  in  common  with  every  admirer  of 
enterprise,  deplore — may  tend  to  check  its 
progress  for  some  time  to  come.  Young, 
zealous,  and  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of 
discovery,  the  traveller  had  surmounted  all 
the  difficulties  opposed  to  his  advance  in 
Morocco,  in  Sus,  in  Wadi  Nun,  and  had  even 
traversed  half  the  desert  towards  Tumbiiktd, 
when  he  was  barbarously  murdered  by  the 
faithless  Arabs  :  and  the  name  of  Davidson 
must  now  be  recorded  with  those  of  Horne- 
mann,  Park,  Ledyard,  Buckhardt,  Laing, 
and  Lander,  as  some  of  the  most  eminent 
among  our  countrymen  who  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  the  cause  of  African  discovery. 

Should  the  traveller’s  papers  be  recovered 
we  may  expect  to  find  in  them  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  country  round  Wadi  Nun,  and 
observations  calculated  to  determine  the 
western  route  from  Marocco  to  Tumbuktu 
more  accurately  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 
All  that  we  now  know  of  his  routes  is  gathered 
from  hisletters  toII.R.H.theDukeof  Sussex 
and  to  his  family,  which  have  been  promptly 
communicated  to  the  Geographical  Society, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
its  Journal. 

Abu  Bekr,  the  companion  of  Mr.  David¬ 
son,  who  is  supposed  to  have  continued  his 
journey  to  Tumbuktu,  has  been  sent  for  by 
the  sheikh  of  Wadi  Nun,  and  if  he  escape 
the  perils  of  the  deserts,  will  probably  return 
to  England.  He  is  quite  capable  of  giving 
an  instructive  and  accurate  account  of  the 
country  through  which  he  passed ;  his  re¬ 
tentive  memory  and  his  honesty  meriting 
the  utmost  confidence.  It  may  be  here  ob¬ 
served  that  Abu  Bekr’s  description  of  the 
route  from  Jenne  to  Cape  Coast,  collected 
with  great  care  by  Mr.  Renouard,  and  in¬ 
serted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  deserves 
much  attention,  as  it  points  out  a  short  road 
to  the  interior  which  had  never  yet  been 
thought  of,  and  which,  so  long  as  we  pos¬ 
sess  the  friendship  of  the  King  of  Ashanti, 
seems  to  offer  considerable  advantages. 

In  continuation  of  the  former  labours  of 
Captains  Belcher  and  Skyring,  R.N.,  Lieu- 
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tenant  Arlett  has  surveyed  and  laid  down,  on 
the  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  mile,  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Spartel  to  Cape 
Bajador  ;  has  measured  the  height  of  many 
of  the  mountains  of  the  lesser  Atlas,  and  has 
expunged  from  our  charts  of  these  shores 
many  imaginary  dangers  He  commenced 
a  survey  of  the  Canary  Islands,  which  that 
able  and  experienced  officer,  Captain  Vidal, 
will  complete  in  the  intervals  afforded  him 
by  the  Harmattan  season,  which  periodi¬ 
cally  interrupts  his  trying  and  exhausting, 
but  highly  important  labours  along  the  Gold 
Coast  from  Cape  Palmas  to  Corrisco. 

tVestern  Africa. 

Traversing,  in  imagination  only,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  continent,  in  this  parallel,  we 
reach  the  Bight  of  Benin,  where  the  survey 
of  the  Gold  Coast  is  now  carrying  on. 

At  length  we  have  the  gratification  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  publication  of  Captain  Allen’s 
excellent  chart  of  the  Quorra,  that  river  which 
under  the  name  of  Nigir,  has  excited  so 
much  interest,  given  birth  to  so  much  learned 
speculation,  and  cost  this  country  so  many 
lives.  The  chart  extends  upwards  from  the 
sea  about  four  hundred  miles,  to  the  large 
town  of  Rabba,  marking  the  depth  of  water 
and  the  features  of  the  banks,  and  containing 
a  very  picturesque  view  of  the  point  where 
the  Tchadda  pours  in  its  collateral  stream. 
One  of  the  Liverpool  steamers  which  so 
generously  conveyed  Captain  Allen  up  the 
river,  in  order  to  examine  it,  has  remained 
at  Fernando  Po,  and  in  her  Mr.  Becroft  has 
again  ascended  the  Quorra,  and  also  the  old 
Calabar  river  of  our  maps,  which  he  believes 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  deltoidal  mouth  of  the 
Quorra.  This  seems  to  require  confirma¬ 
tion. 

South  Africa. 

Here  the  spirit  of  exploration  has  been 
latterly  very  active.  The  roving  habits  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  boors  near  the  Karroo,  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  colony  with  the 
nations  of  the  interior,  and  the  nature  of  the 
country,  all  tend  to  throw  the  enterprise  of 
the  colonists  into  a  channel  favourable  to 
geographical  discovery.  Dr.  Andrew  Smith, 
the  leader  of  the  expedition  which  left  Cape 
Town  on  discovery  two  years  since,  has  re¬ 
cently  arrived  in  London,  bringing  with  him 
a  large  collection  in  various  departments  of 
natural  history.  He  has  visited  the  sources 
of  the  Caledon  and  the  M  aputa  ;  has  as¬ 
cended  the  heights  of  the  Caffrarian  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  southern 
tropic  in  the  tracks  of  the  traders.  As  yet, 
however,  there  is  but  little  known  of  the 
geographical  results  of  his  jouiney,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  important,  as  his 
party  was  well  provided  with  instruments. 
In  the  spring  of  last  year  two  traders  from 
the  colony,  Messrs.  Mehem  and  Jones, 


reached  Delagoa'Bay  with  loaded  wmgons, 
being  the  first  to  beat  a  path  which  we  dare 
say  will  soon  be  much  frequented.  Captain 
Gardner,  while  seeking  a  pass  practicable 
for  wagons  through  the  Quathlamba  Moun¬ 
tains  from  Natal  to  the  Orange  River,  arrived 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  sources  of  this 
great  stream.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  his 
hasty  search  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
country  round  and  immediately  north  of  the 
sources  of  the  Orange  River  has  been  nar¬ 
rowly  examined  by  the  French  Protestant 
Missionaries. 

On  the  western  coast  the  Weslyan  Mis¬ 
sionaries  have  resumed  their  labours  in 
Great  Namaqua  ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  we 
must  look  for  a  better  knowledge  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  for  the  spread  of  civilization  and 
Christianity,  the  most  worthy  object  of  geo¬ 
graphical  discovery. 

In  this  direction  also  Captain  Alexander 
departed  in  September  last  from  Cape  Town, 
on  bis  way  to  the  Damaras  country  and  to 
Walvisch  Bay,  which  he  hoped  to  reach  by 
last  March.  His  route  has  been  by  Clan 
William,  and  the  Kamiesberg,  across  the 
Orange  River  ;  and  by  the  latest  accounts, 
dated  January  1, 1837,  he  was  at  Africaaner’s 
Kraal,  in  latitude  28°  south,  longitude  about 
19°  east.  All  his  party  well,  and  only  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  few  showers  of  rain  to  continue  his 
journey  to  the  northward. 


Cfye  f^aturaltsit. 


THE  ANTS  OF  INDIA. 

To  mark  the  economy  of  ants,  (says  Mrs. 
Meer  Hassan  Ali,)  has  sometimes  formed  a 
part  of  my  amusements  in  Hindostan.  I  find 
they  have  all  wings  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year ;  and  more  industrious  little  creatures 
cannot  exist  than  the  small,  red  ants,  which 
are  so  abundant  in  India.  I  have  watched 
them  at  their  labours  for  hours  without  retiring; 
they  are  so  small,  that  from  eight  to  twelve  in 
number  labour  with  great  difficulty  to  convey 
a  grain  of  English  wheat.  I  have  known 
them  to  carry  one  of  these  grains  to  their  nest, 
at  a  distance  of  from  six  hundred  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  yards.  They  travel  in  two  distinct  lines 
over  rough  or  smooth  ground,  as  it  may  hap¬ 
pen,  even  up  and  down  steps,  at  one  regular 
pace.  The  returning  unladen  ants  invariably 
salute  the  burthened  ones,  who  are  making 
their  way  to  the  general  store-house  ;  but  it 
is  done  so  promptly,  that  the  line  is  neither 
broken,  nor  their  progress  impeded  by  the 
salutation.  I  was  surprised  one  morning,  in 
my  breakfast-parlour,  to  discover  something 
moving  slowly  up  the  wall ;  on  approaching 
near  to  examine  what  it  was,  I  discovered  a 
dead  wasp,  which  the  khidmutghar  (foot¬ 
man)  had  destroyed  with  his  chowrie  during 
breakfast,  and  which,  falling  on  the  floor, 
had  become  the  prize  of  my  little  friends,  (a 
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vast  multitude)  who  were  labouring’  witty 
their  tiny  strength  to  convey  it  to  their  nest 
in  the  ceiling.  The  weight  was  either  too 
great,  or  they  had  quarrelled  over  the  bur¬ 
then,  I  know  not  which,  but  the  wasp  fell 
to  the  ground  when  they  had  made  more 
than  hall  the  journey  of  the  wall ;  the  cou¬ 
rageous  little  creatures,  however,  were  no¬ 
thing  daunted;  they  resumed  their  labour 
and,  belore  evening,  their  prize  was  safely 
housed.  These  ants  are  particularly  fond  of 
animal  food.  I  once  caught  a  tarantula— it 
was  evening,  and  I  wished  to  examine  it  by 
daylight.  I  placed  it  for  this  purpose  in  a 
recess  of  the  wall,  under  a  tumbler,  leaving 
just  breathing  room.  In  the  morning  I  went 
to  examine  my  curiosity,  when,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  it  was  dead  and  swarming  with  red 
ants,  who  had  been  its  destroyers,  and  were 
busily  engaged  in  making  a  feast  on  the  (to 
them)  huge  carcass  of  the  tarantula.  These 
small  creatures  often  prove  a  great  annoy¬ 
ance,  by  their  nocturnal  visits  to  the  beds  of 
individuals,  unless  the  precaution  be  taken 
of  having  brass  vessels,  filled  with  water  to 
each  of  the  bed  feet,  the  only  method  of 
effectually  preventing  their  approach  to  the 
beds.  I  was  once  much  annoyed  by  a  visit 
from  these  bold  insects,  when  reclining  on  a 
sola  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  awoke  by 
an  uneasy  sensation  from  their  bite,  or  sting, 
about  my  ears  and  face,  and  found  that  they 
had  assembled  by  millions  on  my  head  ;  the 
bath  was  my  immediate  resource.  The  na¬ 
tives  tell  me*  these  little  pests  will  feed  on 
the  human  body  if  they  are  not  disturbed. 
When  any  orie  is  sick,  there  is  always  great 
anxiety  to  keep  them  away.  The  large  black 
ant  is  also  an  enemy  to  man  ;  its  sharp  pin¬ 
cers  inflict  wounds  of  no  triflingconsequence; 
it  is  much  larger  than  the  common  fly,  has 
long  legs,  is  swift  of  foot,  and  feeds  chiefly 
on  animal  substances.  I  fancy  all  the  ant 
species  are  more  or  less  carnivorous,  but 
strictly  epicurean  in  their  choice  of  food, 
avoiding  tainted  or  decomposed  substances 
with  the  nicest  discrimination.  Sweetmeats 
are  alluring  to  them  ;  there  is  also  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  them  from  jars  of  sugar 
or  preserves  ;  and  when  swallowed  in  food, 
are  the  cause  of  much  personal  inconvenience. 
1  have  often  witnessed  the  Hindoos,  male  or 
lemale,  depositing  small  portions  of  sugar 
near  ants’  nests,  as  acts  of  charity  to  com¬ 
mence  the  day  with;  and  it  is  the  common 
opinion  with  the  natives  generally,  that 
wherever  the  red  ants  colonize,  prosperity 
attends  the  owners  of  that  house.  They 
destroy  the  white  ants,  though  the  difference 
in  their  size  is  as  a  grain  of  sand  to  a  barley 
corn  ;  and  on  that  account  only  may  be 
viewed  rather  as  friends  than  enemies  to  man, 
provided  by  ttye  same  Divine  source  from 
whence  all  other  benefits  proceed. 


TUB  CARNATION  SEEN  THROUGH  A  ■  MICRO¬ 
SCOPE. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  examination  of 
flowers,  and  vegetables  of  every  description, 
by  the  microscope,  opens  a  new  and  interest¬ 
ing  field  of  wonders  to  the  inquiring  naturalist. 
Sir  John  Hill  has  given  the  following  curious 
account  of  what  appeared  on  his  examining  a 
carnation : — 

“  The  principal  flower  in  ah  elegant  boquet 
was  a  carnation  :  the  fragrance  of  this  led  me 
to  enjoy  it  frequently  and  near.  The  sense 
of  smelling  was  not  the  only  one  affected  on 
these  occasions:  while  that  was  satiated  with 
the  powerful  sweet,  the  ear  was  constantly 
attacked  by  ah  extremely  soft,  but  agreeable 
murmuring  sound.  It  was  easy  to  know,  that 
some  animal  within  the  covert,  must  be  the 
musician,  and  that  the  little  noise  must  come 
from  some  little  creature,  suited  to  produce  it. 
I  instantly  distended  the  lower  part  of  the 
flower,  and  placing  it  in  a  full  light,  could 
discover  troops  of  little  insects  frisking,  with 
wild  jollity,  among  the  narrow  pedestals  that 
supported  its  leaves,  and  the  little  threads  that 
occupied  its  centre.  What  a  fragrant  world 
for  their  habitation !  What  a  perfect  security 
from  all  annoyance,  in  the  dusky  husk  that 
surrounded  the  scene  of  action  !  Adapting  a 
microscope  to  take  in,  at  one  view,  the  whole 
base  of  the  flower,  I  gave  myself  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  contemplating  what  they  were  about, 
and  this  for  many  days  together,  without  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  least  disturbance.  Thus,  I  could 
discover  their  economy,  their  passions,  and 
their  enjoyments.  The  microscope,  on  this 
occasion,  had  given  what  nature  seemed  to 
have  denied  to  the  objects  of  contemplation. 
The  base  of  the  flower  extended  itself  under 
its  influence,  to  a  vast  plane;  the  slender 
stems  of  the  leaves  became  trunks  of  so  many 
stately  cedars ;  the  threads  in  the  middle 
seemed  columns  of  massy  structure,  supporting 
at  the  top  their  several  ornaments;  and  the 
narrow  spaces  between  were  enlarged  in  walks, 
parterres,  and  terraces.  On  the  polished  bot¬ 
toms  of  these,  brighter  than  Parian  marble, 
walked  in  pairs,  alone,  or  in  larger  companies, 
the  winged  inhabitants :  these,  from  little 
dusky  flies,  for  such  only  the  naked  eye  would 
have  shown  them,  were  raised  to  glorious, 
glittering  animals,  stained  with  living  purple, 
and  with  a  glossy  gold,  that  would  have  made 
all  the  labours  of  the  loom  contemptible  in  the 
comparison.  —  I  could,  at  leisure,  as  they 
walked  together,  admire  their  elegant  limbs, 
their  velvet  shoulders,  and  their  silken  wings; 
their  backs  vying  with  the  empyrean  in  its 
blue ;  and  their  eyes,  each  formed  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  others,  out-glittering  the  little  plains  on 
a  brilliant ;  above  description,  and  too  great 
almost  for  admiration.  I  could  observe  them 
here  singling  out  their  favourite  females  ; 
courting  them  with  the  music  of  their  buzzing 
wings,  with  little  songs,  formed  for  their  little 
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organs,  leading  them  from  walk  to  walk, 
among  the  perfumed  shades,  and  pointing 
out  to  their  taste,  the  drop  of  liquid  nectar, 
just  bursting  from  some  vein  within  the  living 
trunk — here,  were  the  perfumed  groves,  the 
more  than  mystic  shades  of  the  poet’s  fancy 
realized.  Here  the  happy  lovers  spent  their 
days  in  joyful  dalliance,  or,  in  the  triumph  of 
their  little  hearts,  skipped  after  one  another, 
from  stem  to  stem,  among  the  painted  trees, 
or  winged  their  short  flight  to  the  close  sha¬ 
dow  of  some  broader  leaf,  to  revel  undisturbed 
in  the  heights  of  all  felicity.” 

This  picture  of  the  splendour  and  felicity 
of  insect  life,  may,  to  certain  readers,  appear 
somewhat  overcharged.  But  those  who  have 
been  much  in  the  habit  of  contemplating  the 
beauties  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world, 
through  microscopes,  can  easily  enter  into  all 
the  views  which  are  here  described. 


Ci)e  public  $aurnal£. 


KECALI,  ME  NOT. 

By  Tyrone  Power. 

"  Mille  pensees,  mille  souvenirs  me  traversent  le 
cceur,  mais  me  memoiie  ne  me  represeute  rien  que 
de  doux  et  d’aimable  ;  j’espere  que  la  votre  fait  de 
meme.” — Sevigne. 

Recall  me  not,  as  in  the  idle  crowd 
I  oft  have  met  thee. 

Where  maidens  blandly  smiled,  and  flutterers  bow'd. 
And  hands  were  press’d,  and  light  vows  lightly 
vow’d, 

’Midst  laugh  and  dance,  and  merry  music  loud. 

Or  soon,  love,  you’ll  forget  me. 

Recall  not  e’er  my  heartless  tone  or  air. 

When  faiu  to  fret  thee, 

I’ve  scoff  d  at  love’s  light  wounds  and  love’s  despair, 
And  swore  I  ne’er  felt  lover’s  pain  or  care. 

Then  breathed  sweet  words,  with  flattery  falsely 
fair. 

Or  rightly  you’ll  forget  me. 

For  you  w  ill  see  full  many  as  gay  a  sight 
As  when  I  met  thee  ; 

As  short  will  seem  full  many  a  merrier  night. 

When  other  eyes  than  mine  will  beam  full  blight. 
And  other  tongues  than  mine  breathe  vows  as  light. 
Till  surely  you’ll  forget  me. 

Recall  me,  rather,  ’neath  the  star-lit  sky. 

If  you’d  regret  me. 

As  loitering  homeward,  still  we  seem’d  to  fly 
To’ aids  the  abode  that  ever  seem’d  too  nigh  ; 

Recall  my  fervent  clasp,  my  fond  good-by. 

So,  you  will  not  forget  me. 

Recall  me,  rather,  in  thy  saddest  mood. 

When  cares  beset  thee. 

Remember,  then,  how  I  have  anxious  sued 
To  share  your  care,  and  fondly,  vainly  woo'd. 

To  hear  you  breathe  in  hurried  tones  subdued  ; 

O  never,  love,  forget  me. 

’Tis  thus,  love,  only  I  would  fill  your  mind, 

When  there  you  set  me; 

To  all  my  faults  I’d  have  you  very  blind, 

Aud  only  see  me  fond,  and  true,  and  kind — 

Pure,  as  that  heart  wherein  I’d  lie  enshrined, 

If  fate,  unkind,  would  let  me. 

New-York  Mirror. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SHAKSPERE’s  PLAYS. 

Coleridge  considers  the  plays  of  Shakspere 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  all  other 


dramatic  poets  by  the  following  character¬ 
istics  : — 

].  Expectation  in  preference  to  surprise. 
It  is  like  the  true  reading  of  the  passage — 
“  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light —  not  there  was  light.  As  the  feel¬ 
ing  with  which  we  startle  at  a  shooting  star, 
compared  with  that  of  watching  the  sun  rise 
at  the  pre-established  moment,  such  and  so 
low  is  surprise  compared  with  expectation. 
2.  Signal  adherence  to  the  great  lav/  of  nature, 
that  all  opposites  tend  to  attract  and  temper 
each  other.  *  *  *  *  3.  Keeping  at  all  times 
in  the  high  road  of  life.  Shakspere  has  no 
innocent  adulteries,  no  interesting  incests,  no 
virtuous  vice; — he  never  renders  that  amiable 
which  religion  and  reason  alike  teach  us  to 
detest,  or  clothes  impurity  in  the  garb  of  vir. 
tue,  like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  Kotze¬ 
bues  of  the  day.  Shakspere’s  fathers  are 
roused  by  ingratitude,  his  husbands  stung  by 
unfaithfulness :  in  him,  in  short,  the  affections 
are  wounded  in  those  points  in  which  all 
may,  nay,  must  feel.  Let  the  morality  of 
Shakspere  be  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
writers  of  his  own,  or  the  succeeding  age,  or 
of  those  of  the  present  day,  who  boast  their 
superiority  in  this  respect.  No  one  can  dis¬ 
pute  that  the  result  of  such  a  comparison  is 
altogether  in  favour  of  Shakspere.  Even  the 
letters  of  women  of  high  rank  in  his  age 
were  often  coarser  than  his  writings.  If  he 
occasionally  disgusts  a  keen  sense  of  delicacy, 
he  never  injures  the  mind ;  he  neither  excites, 
nor  flatters  passion,  in  order  to  degrade  the 
subject  of  it;  he  does  not  use  the  faulty  thing 
for  a  faulty  purpose,  nor  carries  on  warfare 
agaiust  virtue,  by  causing  wickedness  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  no  wickedness,  through  the  medium 
of  a  morbid  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate. 
In  Shakspere  vice  never  walks  as  in  twilight; 
nothing  is  purposely  out  of  its  place ;  he  in¬ 
verts  not  the  order  of  nature  and  propriety, — 
does  not  make  every  magistrate  a  drunkard  or 
glutton,  nor  every  poor  man  meek,  humane, 
and  temperate;  he  has  no  benevolent  butchers 
nor  any  sentimental  rat-catchers.  *  *  *  *  4. 
Independence  of  the  interest  on  the  story  as 
the  ground-work  of  the  plot.  Hence  Shak¬ 
spere  never  took  the  trouble  of  inventing  sto¬ 
ries.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  select  from 
those  that  had  been  already  invented  or  re¬ 
corded,  such  as  had  one  or  other,  or  both,  of 
two  recommendations,  namely,  suitableness 
to  his  particular  purpose,  and  their  being 
parts  of  popular  tradition, — names  of  which 
we  had  often  heard,  and  of  their  fortunes, 
aud  as  to  which  all  we  wanted  was  to  see  the 
man  himself.  So  it  is  just  the  man  himself, 
the  Lear,  the  Shylock,  the  Richard,  that 
Shakspere  makes  us  for  the  first  time  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  Omit  the  first  scene  in  Lear, 
and  yet  every  thing  will  remain;  so  the  first 
and  second  scenes  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Indeed  it  is  universally  true.  5.  Interfusion 
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of  the  lyrical — that  which  in  its  very  essence 
is  poetical — not  only  with  the  dramatic,  as  in 
the  plays  of  Metastasio,  where,  at  the  end  of 
the  scene  comes  the  aria  as  the  exit  speech 
of  the  character, — but  also  in  and  through 
the  dramatic.  *  *  *  *  6.  The  characters  of 
the  dramatis  personae ,  like  those  in  real  life, 
are  to  be  inferred  by  the  reader:  they  are  not 
told  to  him.  And  it  is  well  worth  remarking 
that  Shakspere’s  characters,  like  those  in  real 
life,  are  very  commonly  misunderstood,  and 
almost  always  understood  by  different  persons 
in  different  ways.  The  causes  are  the  same 
in  either  case.  If  you  take  only  what  the 
friends  of  the  character  say,  you  may  be  de¬ 
ceived,  and  still  more  so,  if  that  which  his 
enemies  say;  nay,  even  the  character  himself 
sees  himself  through  the  medium  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  not  exactly  as  he  is.  Take  all 
together,  not  omitting  a  shrewd  hint  from  the 
clown  or  the  fool,  and  perhaps  your  impression 
will  be  right ;  and  you  may  know  whether 
you  have  in  fact  discovered  the  poet’s  own 
idea,  by  all  the  speeches  receiving  light  from 
it,  and  attesting  its  reality  by  reflecting  it. 

Lastly,  in  Shakspere  the  heterogeneous  is 
united,  as  it  is  in  nature.  You  must  not  sup¬ 
pose  a  pressure  or  passion  always  acting  on 
or  in  the  character; — passion  in  Shakspere  is 
that  by  which  the  individual  is  distinguished 
from  others,  not  that  which  makes  a  different 
kind  of  him.  Shakspere  followed  the  main 
march  of  the  human  affections.  He  entered 
into  no  analysis  of  the  passions  or  faiths  of 
men,  but  assured  himself  that  such  and  such 
passions  and  faiths  were  grounded  in  our 
common  nature,  and  not  in  the  mere  accidents 
of  ignorance  or  disease.  This  is  an  import¬ 
ant  consideration,  and  constitutes  our  Shaks¬ 
pere  a  morning  star,  a  guide  and  pioneer,  of 
true  philosophy. 


-  'MONUMENT  TO  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS. 

The  hand  of  nature  has  commemorated  the 
full  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  on  the  field  of 
Lutzen.  The  spot  on  which  he  fell  was  close 
to  what  is  called  “The  Swedes’  Stone,”* — a 
block  of  granite,  which  stands  isolated  in  the 
middle  of  the  plane.  It  is  the  most  south¬ 
erly  of  the  blocks  of  this  description  which 
are  to  be  found  in  north-eastern  Germany; 
and  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  naturalists  to  be  of  Scandinavian 
origin  ;  indeed  it  resembles  in  every  respect 
the  granite  of  which  the  promontories  of  the 
Scandinavian  mountains  are  composed,  and, 
it  is  probable,  was  borne  into  southern  re¬ 
gions  at  the  period  when  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  spread  themselves  over  the  plains  of 
Germany,  and  floated  these  blocks  away  upon 
the  icebergs  which  they  brought  with  them ; 
and  the  icebergs  melting  left  these  masses  on 
the  dry  land- 

The  Swedes’  Slone  is  about  to  be  embel- 
•  Engraved  in  the  Minor,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  168. 


lished  and  protected  with  an  inclosure  of  cast 
iron,  after  a  design  by  the  celebrated  Ichinckel 
of  Berlin.  Four  trunks  of  clustered  columns, 
about  ten  feet  asunder,  and  twenty  feet  in 
height,  separate  at  an  elevation  of  twelve  feet 
the  internal  columns  forming  the  supporters 
of  a  crucial  vault,  while  the  external  columns 
unite  and  rise  to  the  height  of  the  pinnacle  of 
the  vault,  in  the  form  of  small  towers.  A 
frieze,  reaching  from  column  to  column  on 
each  side,  bears  the  following  inscriptions: — 
That  in  front, — “  Here  fell  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus,  on  the  6th  of  November,  16.32 ;”  that 
on  the  left  side,  —  “  He  fought  the  battle  of 
the  Lord”  (altered  from  1st  Samuel,  c.  25, 
v.  28)  ;  on  the  hinder  side, — “  God  hath  not 
given  us  the  spirit  of  fear ;  but  the  spirit  of 
power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind 
and  on  the  left  side, — “  This  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.’’ 
(1st  John,  c.  5,  v.  4.)  The  whole  structure 
has  a  pleasing,  and  indeed  an  imposing  effect. 
It  has  been  raised  by  subscription  throughout 
Germany,  as  well  as  by  a  liberal  pecuniary 
contribution  from  the  King  of  Saxony  and 
the  town  of  Lutzen. —  United  Service  Journal. 


federoff’s  steam-vessed. 

A  fresh  instance  of  the  ingenuity  and  spirit 
of  invention,  which  characterize  the  lower 
class  of  Russians,  has  recently  occured.  Mi¬ 
chael  Vassily  Federoff',  a  young  man  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  a  native  of  Selsto,  a 
village  in  the  circle  of  Ladoga,  arrived  in  July 
last  at  St.  Petersburgh  in  a  steam- boat  of  his 
own  construction, — “  relying,”  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  “  on  that  God  who  had  enlight¬ 
ened  his  mind.” 

From  his  earliest  youth,  Federoffj  who  had 
never  moved  out  of  the  village,  evinced  the 
most  decided  love  of  mechanics;  when  twelve 
years  old,  his  father  excited  his  eager  curiosity 
by’the  accounts  which  he  gave  him  of  the  steam 
vessels  he  had  seen  in  St.  Petersburg ;  but  he 
could  not  obtain  any  further  information  than 
that  these  vessels  were  set  in  motion  by  means 
of  wheels,  which  were  impelled  by  a  machine 
somewhat  similar  to  a  tea-kettle.  The  boy 
instantly  recollected  that  he  had  seen  a  kettle 
in  the  priest’s  house,  and  ran  away  to  ascer¬ 
tain  in  what  manner  the  steam  made  its  es¬ 
cape  from  it.  Upon  returning  home,  he  set 
to  work,  and  converted  a  cask  into  a  sort  of 
kettle,  the  steam  from  which  he  applied  to  the 
turning  of  the  wings  of  a  little  windmill 
which  he  had  constructed.  By  minutely  ob¬ 
serving  the  various  effects  of  the  steam  he  ad¬ 
vanced  step  by  step  in  his  discoveries,  until, 
having  at  length  contrived  to  produce  a  rota¬ 
tory  motion,  he  imagined  that  he  had  found 
out  the  secret  of  constructing  a  steam-vessel. 
After  the  decease  of  his  father  he  went  to  St. 
Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  prying  into  the 
internal  mechanism  of  one  of  those  vessels, 
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but  this  he  was  not  permitted  to  do:  he 
returned  home,  therefore,  without  seeing  any 
thing  beyond  their  exterior.  He  succeeded, 
however,  with  the  aid  of  a  copper-smith  in  the 
village,  ill  making  the  boiler  which  impels  his 
little  craft;  it  is  totally  different  to  any  of  the 
boilers  now  in  use,  and  has  not  more  than 
one-third  of  a  horse’s  power. —  United  Service 
Journal . 


THE  LETTERS  OK  CHARLES  LAMB. 

{Concluded  from  page  128._) 

A  letter  which,  addressed  to  Mr.  Gilman, 
was  intended  both  for  him  and  his  great  guest 
Coleridge,  gives  another  version  of  the  same 

character.  “  One  anecdote”  of  T - W - 

is  repeated  in  it,  with  the  substitution  of 
Devizes  for  Dunstable.  Which  is  the  verita¬ 
ble  place,  must  remain  a  curious  question  for 
future  descant,  as  the  hero  is  dead,  and  his 
anecdote  survives  alone  in  these  pages.  It 
seems  that  Miss  Lamb  had  accompanied 
Charles’s  landlord  on  a  little  excursion. 

To  Mr.  Gilman. 

“  Dear  G., — -The  excursionists  reached  home 
and  the  good  town  of  Enfield,  a  little  after 
four,  without  slip  or  dislocation.  Little  has 
transpired  concerning  the  events  of  the  back 
journey,  save  that  of  passing  the  house 
of  ’Squire  Mellish,  situate  a  stone  bow’s 
cast  from  the  hamlet.  Father  W — — ,  with 
a  good-natured  wonderment,  exclaimed,  *  I 
Cannot  think  what  is  gone  of  Mr.  Mellish’s 
rooks.  I  fancy  they  have  taken  flight  some¬ 
where,  but  I  have  missed  them  two  or  three 
years  past.’  All  this  while,  according  to  his 
fellow  traveller’s  report,  the  rookery  was  dark¬ 
ening  the  air  above  with  undiminished  popu¬ 
lation,  and  deafening  all  ears  but  his  with 
their  cawings.  But  nature  has  been  gently 
withdrawing  such  phenomena  from  the  notice 

of  two  of  T - W - ’s  senses,  from  the 

time  he  began  to  miss  the  rooks.  T.  W - 

has  passed  a  retired  life  in  this  hamlet,  of 
thirty  or  forty  years,  living  upon  the  minimum 
which  is  consistent  with  gentility,  yet  a  star 
among  the  minor  gentry,  receiving  the  bows 
of  the  tradespeople,  and  courtesies  of  the 
alms’  women,  daily.  Children  venerate  him 
not  less  for  his  external  show  of  gentry,  than 
they  wonder  at  him  for  a  gentle  rising  endor- 
sation  ofthe  person,  not  amounting  to  a  hump, 
or  if  a  hump,  innocuous  as  the  hump  of  the 
buffalo,  and  coronative  of  as  mild  qualities. 
’Tis  a  throne  on  which  patience  seems  to  sit — 
the  proud  perch  of  a  self-respecting  humility, 
stooping  with  condescension.  Thereupon  the 
cares  of  life  have  sat,  and  rid  him  easily. 
For  he  has  thvid  the  a ngustice  domits  with 
dexterity.  Life  opened  upon  him  with  com¬ 
parative  "brilliancy.  He  set  out  a  rider  or 
traveller  for  a  wholesale  house,  in  which  ca¬ 


pacity  he  tells  of  many  hair-breadth  escapes 
that  befell  him;  one  especially,  how  he  rode  a 
mad  horse  into  the  town  of  Devizes ;  how 
horse  and  rider  arrived  in  a  foam,  to  the  utter 
consternation  of  the  expostulating  hostlers, 
innkeepers,  &c.  It  seems  it  was  sultry  wea¬ 
ther,  piping  hot ;  the  steed  tormented  into 
frenzy  with  gad-flies,  long  past  being  road¬ 
worthy  ;  but  safety  and  the  interest  of  the 
house  he  rode  for  were  incompatible  things  ; 
a  fall  in  surge  cloth  was  expected,  and  a  mad 
entrance  they  made  of  it.  Whether  the  ex¬ 
ploit  was  purely  voluntary,  or  partially  ;  or 
whether  a  certain  personal  defiguration  in  the 
man-part  of  this  extraordinary  centaur  (non- 
assistive  to  partition  of  natures)  might  not 
enforce  the  conjunction,  I  stand  not  to  inquire. 
I  look  not  with  ’skew  eyes  into  the  deeds  of 
heroes.  The  hosier  that  was  burnt  with  his 
shop  in  Field-lane,  on  Tuesday  night,  shall 
have  passed  to  heaven  for  me  like  a  Marian 
Martyr,  provided  always,  that  he  consecrated 
the  fortuitous  incremation  with  a  short  ejacu¬ 
lation  in  the  exit,  as  much  as  if  he  had  taken 
his  state  degrees  of  martyrdom  in  forma  in 
the  market  vicinage.  There  is  adoptive  as 
well  as  acquisitive  sacrifice.  Be  the  animus 
what  it  might,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that 
this  composition  was  seen  flying  all  abroad, 
and  mine  host  of  Daintry  may  yet  remember 
its  passing  through  his  town,  if  his  scores  are 
not  more  faithful  than  his  memory.  After 
this  exploit  (enough  for  one  man),  T— — — 

W -  seems  to  have  subsided  into  a  less 

hazardous  occupation ;  and  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  we  find  him  a  ha¬ 
berdasher  in  Bow-lane  ;  yet  still  retentive  of 
his  early  riding  (though  leaving  it  to  rawer 
stomachs),  and  Christmasly  at  night  sithence 
to  this  last,  and  to  his  latest  Christmas,  hath 
he,  doth  he,  and  shall  he,  tell  after  supper  the 
story  of  the  insane  steed  and  the  desperate 
rider.  Save  for  Bedlam  or  Luke’s  no  eye 
could  have  guessed  that  melting  day  what 
house  he  rode  for.  But  he  reposes  on  his 
bridles,  and  after  the  ups  and  downs  (meta¬ 
phoric  only)  of  a  life  behind  the  counter — 
hard  riding  sometimes,  I  fear,  for  poor  T.  W. 
- — with  the  scrapings  together  of  the  shop, 
and  one  anecdote ,  he  hath  finally  settled  at 
Enfield  ;  by  hard  economizing,  gardening, 
building  for  himself,  hath  reared  a  mansion  ; 
married  a  daughter ;  qualified  a  son  for  a 
counting-house;  gotten  the  respect  of  high 
and  low ;  served  for  self  or  substitute  the 
greater  parishes  offices ;  hath  a  special  voice 
at  vestries  ;  and,  domiciliating  us,  hath  re¬ 
flected  a  portion  of  his  house- keeping  respec¬ 
tability  upon  your  humble  servants.  We  are 
greater,  being  his  lodgers,  than  when  we  were 
substantial  renters.  His  name  is  a  passport 
to  take  off  the  sneers  of  the  native  Enfielders 
against  obnoxious  foreigners.  We  are  ende¬ 
nizened.  Thus  much  of  T - W - have 

I  thought  fit  to  acquaint  you,  that  you  may 
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see  the  exemplary  reliance  upon  Providence 
with  which  I  entrusted  so  dear  a  charge  as 
my  own  sister  to  the  guidance  of  the  man 
that  rode  the  mad  horse  into  Devizes.  To 
come  from  his  heroic  character,  all  the  amia¬ 
ble  qualities  of  domestic  life  concentre  in  this 
tamed  Bellerophon.  He  is  excellent  over  a 
glass  of  grog;  just  as  pleasant  without  it; 
laughs  when  he  hears  a  joke,  and  when  (which 
is  much  oftener)  he  hears  it  not ;  sings  glori¬ 
ous  old  sea  songs  on  festival  nights;  and  but 
upon  a  slight  acquaintance  of  two  years,  Co¬ 
leridge,  is  as  dear  a  deaf  old  man  to  us,  as 
old  Norris,  rest  his  soul!  was  atter  fifty.  To 
him  and  his  scanty  literature  (what  there  is 
of  it,  sound )  have  we  flown  from  the  metro¬ 
polis  and  its  cursed  annualists,  reviewers,  au¬ 
thors,  and  the  whole  muddy  ink  press  of  that 
stagnant  pool. 

“Now,  Gilman  again,  you  do  not  know 
the  treasure  of  the  Fullers.  I  calculate  on 
having  massy  reading  till  Christmas.  All  I 
want  here,  is  books  of  the  true  sort,  not  those 
things  in  boards  that  moderns  mistake  for 
books,  what  they  club  for  at  book  clubs. 

“  I  did  not  mean  to  cheat  you  with  a  blank 
side,  but  my  eye  smarts,  for  which  I  am  tak¬ 
ing  medicine,  and  abstain,  this  day  at  least, 
from  any  aliments  but  milk  porridge,  the  in¬ 
nocent  taste  of  which  I  am  anxious  to  renew 
after  a  half  century’s  disacquaintance.  If  a 
blot  fall  here  like  a  tear,  it  is  not  pathos,  but 
an  angry  eye. 

“  Farewell,  while  my  specilla  are  sound, 

“  Yours,  and  yours, 

,  “  C.  Lamb.” 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 
HEALTH. 

(By  John  Harrison  Curtis,  Esq .) 

[This  is  an  excellent  little  volume,  egg-full 
of  plain  sense  touching  a  subject  upon  which 
a  great  quantity  of  nonsense  has  been  written 
in  all  ages :  for,  assuredly,  if  the  ancients  had 
their  unphilosophical  notions  of  health,  the 
moderns  have  had  their  fantasies  also.  The 
book  before  us  aims  at  showing  the  simplicity 
of  health,  by  pointing  out  the  means  by  which 
the  universal  blessing  may  be  preserved — 
in  the  several  stages  of  infancy,  youth,  man¬ 
hood,  and  age  :  “  with  the  best  means  of  im¬ 
proving  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
man.”  It  is  written  in  a  level  style,  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  those  persons  for  whom  it  is 
intended—  “  that  large  class  of  the  community, 
the  members  of  which,  having  neither  the 
leisure,  the  inclination,  nor  the  pecuniary 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  more 
voluminous  and  scientific  treatises,  are  yet, 
doubtless,  as  much  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  as  desirous  of  information  upon  it,  as 
persons  more  favourably  circumstanced.” 

From  the  recollection  of  our  cognizance  of 
works  upon  the  maintenance  of  health,  the 


present  volume  contains  much  practice,  little 
theory,  and  less  physic;  much  less  does  it 
countenance  the  system  of  self -drugging,  so 
often  prescribed  in  “popular”  medical  books. 
As  antidotal  to  their  baneful  effects  upon 
certain  minds,  ay,  and  bodies  too,  it  cannot 
be  too  widely  known  that  the  science  of 
administering  medicine  consists  not  merely  in 
knowing  what  kind  of  medicine  to  prescribe, 
but  in  what  stages  of  disease  it  may  be  taken 
with  advantage  to  the  self-doctored. 

In  the  condensation  of  this  unpretending 
work,  Mr.  Curtis  has  brought  to  bear  obser¬ 
vation  and  experience  which  he  has,  doubtless, 
gathered  collaterally  with  his  practice  as  an 
aurist  and  oculist.  His  precepts  are  not  dog¬ 
matical —  the  physic  is  not  “  bad  to  take  ” — 
and  he  enjoineth  ways  of  pleasantness.  He 
advocates  the  recreations  of  the  people,  yet 
censures  immoderate  indulgences — and,  kind 
mentor,  he  recommends  folks  to  spend  a  trifle 
upon  a  trip  into  the  country  occasionally, 
instead  of  wasting  their  health  and  money  in 
crowded  theatres,  and  dancing  all  night  to  be 
disabled  the  next  day. 

The  arrangement,  for  a  general  work,  is 
good,  though  our  quotations,  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  do  not  show  this  merit :  as  we  have 
taken  a  few  of  the  most  pertinent  from  each 
head,  we  are  not  able  to  show  how  the  trains  of 
reasoning  are  carried  on  through  the  subject; 
for,  it  is  not  a  book  of  mere  paragraphs  “  at 
random  strung.”  Though  it  may  not 
consist  of  all  new  points,  it  has  the  latest 
experiences;  while  that  which  is  old  is  placed 
before  the  reader  in  a  neat,  clever,  tangible, 
and  ever  attractive  mauner,  as  we  trust  our 
selections  will  show.] 

Preservation  of  Health . 

Loss  of  health  is,  in  every  instance,  the 
result  of  the  infringement  of  one  or  more  of 
the  laws,  or  conditions,  essential  to  the  well 
being  and  activity  of  every  organ  ;  and  the 
knowledge  and  observance  of  which  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  within  our  own  power. 

Errors  in  relation  to  diet,  to  muscular  exer¬ 
cise,  to  clothing,  to  ventilation,  and  to  other 
every-day  concerns  ;  morbid  states  of  mind, 
the  result  of  these  errors,  of  excessive  mental 
activity  and  excitement,  and  of  defective  edu¬ 
cation,  not  only  prepare  the  way  for  disease, 
but  are  themselves  the  immediate  exciting 
causes  of  it.  By  learning  to  avoid,  modify, 
or  control  them,  we  may  secure  for  ourselves 
a  large  amount  of  health,  both  of  body  and 
mind  ;  in  other  words,  of  happiness. 

X.  How  much  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one 
to  effect,  by  attention  to  these  apparently 
trifling  things,  in  preserving  his  health,  pro¬ 
longing  his  life,  and  thus  increasing  his  hap¬ 
piness,  the  numerous  cases  of  persons  attain¬ 
ing  old  age,  in  the  possession  of  a  great  degree 
both  of  bodily  and  mental  powers,  are  decisive 
proof.  Galen,  though  of  an  infirm  constitu- 
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lion  up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  attained  to  a  great 
age  by  taking  much  regular  exercise;  so  did 
Herodicus,  the  preceptor  of  Hippocrates,  who 
was  full  of  humours  in  his  youth  :  Socrates 
and  Agesilaus  were  also  convinced  of  the  good 
effects  of  exercise,  and  the  former  constantly 
enjoined  it  on  his  scholars.  Asclepiades,  a 
celebrated  physician  in  ancient  Rome,  pub¬ 
licly  declared,  that  he  was  content  to  pass  for 
a  fool,  if  ever  attacked  by  illness,  or  if  his 
death  was  caused  by  any  thing  but  old  age, 
or  accident.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  what  he  could  accomplish,  by  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  laws  of  nature :  he  lived  more 
than  a  century  without  any  illness,  and  died 
at  last  from  the  effects  of  a  violent  fall. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  work  represents  the 
family  of  Mr.  West,  the  celebrated  painter,  a 
late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  great  grandfather,  the  grandfather, 
himself,  his  wife,  and  his  two  children.  Now 
had  these  persons  disregarded  the  natural 
laws;  had  they  agitated  their  minds  with  the 
follies  and  vexations  of  the  world  ;  had  they 
been  intemperate,  kept  late  hours,  &c.  &c., 
they  would  probably  never  have  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  seeing  their  descendants  in  the  second 
and  third  generations.  I  have  inserted  this 
Plate,  which  represents  a  healthy  and  happy 
family,  as  conveying  a  lesson  worthy  of  uni¬ 
versal  imitation.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
world  if  the  habits  of  that  community,  to  which 
this  family  belonged — the  Society  of  Friends, 
commonly  called  Quakers  —  were  more  gene¬ 
rally  observed. 

Infancy  and  Childhood. 

A  common  error,  is  the  giving  of  artificial 
food  too  early.  The  time  when  infants  may 
be  safely  weaned  varies  in  almost  every  indi¬ 
vidual;  but  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind,  that,  for  a  long  period  after  birth,  their 
digestive  organs  are  capable  of  digesting  only 
the  simplest  food;  and  to  supply  them  too 
soon  with  any  other  than  that  which  nature 
has  provided,  is  to  impose  upon  their  organs 
a  task  they  cannot  perform ;  and  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  accomplish  which  they  are  sure  to 
be  injured.* 

For  the  same  reason,  the  quantity  of  food 
given  at  any  one  time  ought  to  be  small ;  and 
infants  need  therefore  to  be  frequently  fed  : 
for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  deficiency  in 
the  supply  of  nourishment  at  this  period  is 
productive  of  the  most  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.  But  errors  are  seldom  made  in  this 
direction.  Infants  are  injured  by  excess  far 
more  than  by  deficiency  of  food.f 

•  Improprieties  in  the  diet  of  children  are  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  diseases  which  generally  ac¬ 
company  the  period  of  dentition  ;  and  these  diseases 
might  be  greatly  diminished,  both  in  number  and 
danger,  by  proper  attention  to  this  subject. 

f  In  the  children  of  the  rich  we  sometimes  have 
striking  proof's  of  the  evils  of  excess ;  and  sometimes 
in  the  children  of  the  poor,  examples  of  the  contrary 
evils  arising  from  deficiency  of  food. 


The  safest  guide  in  this  matter  is  the 
natural  instinct  of  the  child.  Never  compel 
an  infant  to  take  food  after  it  shows  signs  of 
satiety ;  nor  suffer  it  to  be  long  without  food 
when  it  is  sought  for. 

It  is  a  prevalent  error  to  suppose  that  the 
constitution  of  children  are  fortified  by  early 
exposure  to  cold;  whence  arises  the  inexpres¬ 
sibly  absurd  practice  of  bathing  infants  in 
cold  water,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter.  The 
circulation  of  infants  is  almost  wholly  cutane¬ 
ous  ;  and  any  severe  impression  of  cold  upon 
their  highly  sensitive  and  vascular  skin  des¬ 
troys  the  natural  distribution  of  the  blood, 
producing  bowel  complaints,  inflammations, 
and  convulsions:  which  if  they  do  not  destroy 
life,  at  least  weaken  the  constitution,  and 
prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  other  diseases.. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Milne  Edwards  have 
conclusively  shown,  that  to  no  one  cause  more 
than  to  injudicious  exposure  to  cold  is  the 
great  mortality  of  infants  to  be  attributed. 
The  natural  heat  of  young  animals  is  several 
degrees  lower  than  that  of  adults  :  they  lose 
it  more  rapidly,  and  recover  it  more  slowly  ; 
and  the  necessity  for  keeping  them  always  in 
an  atmosphere  of  considerable  elevation,  or  of 
protecting  them  with  warm  clothing,  is  there¬ 
fore  obvious. 

Were  it  needful,  a  long  list  of  fatal  events 
caused  by  breathing  impure  air  might  be 
given.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
often-cited  catastrophe  of  the  Black  Hole  at 
Calcutta;  which,  dreadful  as  it  was  in  itself, 
has  yet  perhaps  been  productive  of  extensive 
good,  by  forcibly  impressing  on  men’s  minds 
the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  following  occurrence  related 
in  the  biography  of  the  poet  Crabbe,  published 
a  year  or  two  ago  by  his  son,  is  another  strik¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made.  “  Soon  after  his  arrival  ^at  school 
when  about  eleven  years  of  age),  he  had  a 
very  narrow  escape.  He  and  several  of  his 
school  fellows  were  punished  for  playing  at 
soldiers,  by  being  put  into  a  large  dog-kennel, 
known  by  the  terrible  name  of  the  ‘  Black 
Hole.’  George  was  the  first  that  entered; 
and  the  place  being  crammed  full  with 
offenders,  the  atmosphere  soon  became  pesti¬ 
lentially  close.  The  poor  hoy  in  vain  shrieked 
that  he  was  about  to  be  suffocated.  At  last, 
in  despair,  he  bit  the  lad  next  to  him  violently 
in  the  hand,  —  ‘Crabbe  is  dying  —  Crabbe  is 
dying  !’  roard  the  sufferer ;  and  the  sentinel 
at  length  opened  the  door,  and  allowed  the 
boys  to  rush  out  into  the  air.  My  father  said, 

‘  A  minute  more,  and  I  must  have  died.’  ’’ 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  more  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  paid  to  perfect  ventilation  by  the 
architects  either  of  private  or  public  buildings. 
Meantime,  persons  of  delicate  health,  espe¬ 
cially  those  whose  lungs  are  weak,  ought  to 
beware  of  frequenting  numerous  and  crowded 
assemblies :  the  theatre,  the  ball-room,  and 
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other  fashionable  places  of  resort,  have  des¬ 
troyed  many  a  victim.* 

It  is  still  a  common  practice  to  surround 
the  bed  with  heavy,  close-drawn  curtains,  as 
if  for  the  express  purpose  of  confining  the 
impure  air  around  the  sleepers;  and  as  in 
many  bed-rooms  (frequently  the  smallest  in 
the  house)  the  usual  channels  of  ventilation 
such  as  chimneys,  ifcc.,  are  wanting,  and  the 
doors  continue  closed  for  several  hours  together 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  atmosphere  of 
these  rooms  should  become  much  vitiated; 
and  this  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the 
languor  and  drowsiness  which  many  persons 
experience  on  first  rising,  instead  of  that 
buoyant  cheerfulness  which  should  be  the 
result  of  rest  and  sleep.f 

Youth. 

From  the  recent  observations  of  Dr.  Beau¬ 
mont,  of  the  American  army,  (who,  with 
praiseworthy  assiduity  and  skill,  availed  him¬ 
self  of  an  opportunity,  such  as  rarely  occurs, 
to  investigate  the  mysterious  process  of  nutri¬ 
tion  :  having  for  many  months,  at  his  own 
expense,  supported  an  individual  who  had 
received  a  gun-shot  wound,  by  which  integu¬ 
ments  and  muscles  of  the  size  of  a  man’s 
hand  were  blown  off  the  abdomen,  and  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  perforated,  which  never 
wholly  closed  up,  thus  revealing  to  ocular 
inspection  its  functions), — it  appears  that  the 
quantity  of  the  gastric  secretion  is  always  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  aliment 
required  by  the  system ;  so  that  if  more  than 
this  be  consumed,  the  supply  of  juice  will  be 
insufficient  to  digest  the  whole.  And  bearing 
in  mind  what  has  been  said  about  hunger,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  fact  renders  highly 
probable  the  opinion  of  those  physiologists, 
who  hold  that  the  “  sensation  of  hunger  is  an 
impression  produced  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  through  the  intervention  of  the  gastric 
juice  in  a  manner  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
action  of  light  upon  the  retina.  As  light 
is  the  appropriate  stimulus  to  the  nerve  of  the 
organ  of  vision,  so  gastric  juice  appears  to  be 
the  appropriate  stimulus  to  the  sentient  nerves 
of  the  stomach. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  a  diet 

*  It  has  been  remarked  by  a  German  writer,  that 

fiersons  who  constantly  frequent  theatres  never  live 
oug;  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  have  been  vei-y  attentive  to 
their  duties,  have  seldom  been  long  livers  :  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  bad  air  of  the  House  contributed 
to  shorten  their  lives.  And  what  can  be  worse  than 
many  of  the  modern  club-houses  ?  which,  what  with 
the  u  umber  of  water-closets,  the  smells  from  the  cook¬ 
ing  and  lamp-,  the  crowded,  state  of  the  apartments, 
and  the  "  aroma  ”  of  the  members  themselves, — are 
auy  thing  but  wholesome.  And  in  many  instances 
no  attempt  is  made  to  remedy  this  evil  by  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  ventilation. 

f  It  is  a  remarkable  feet,  that  if  a  canary-bird  be 
hung  up  in  a  cage  at  night  at  the  head  of  a  bed  with 
close-drawn  curtains,  it  will  be^  found  dead  in  the 
morning. 

X  Animal  physiology,  p  30. 


composed  of  a  single  kind  of  food,  however 
nutritious  in  itself,  is  one  conducive  to  health. 
“  Many  observations  and  experiments  show 
that  in  man,  at  least,  a  mixture  of  various 
diet  is  not  only  consistent  with  health  and 
vigour,  but  is  highly  conducive  to  both. 
This  point  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Stark,  of  Vienna,  who  ultimately  fell  a  victim 
to  the  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  his 
researches  ;  and  who  made  himself  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  highly  curious  series  of  experiments 
upon  the  relative  effect  of  various  simple 
substances,  when  used  exclusively  as  articles 
of  food  for  a  long  space  of  time.  The  result 
showed  that  the  body  is  invariably  brought 
into  a  state  of  extreme  debility  by  such  a 
course  of  diet,  and  that  there  is  not  a  single 
article  of  food,  not  even  the  most  nutritious, 
that  is  capable  of  sustaining  the  vigour  of 
the  body,  or  even  of  maintaining  life  itself, 
for  any  considerable  period.  By  selecting, 
one  after  another,  single,  and  simple  articles 
of  food,  and  by  confining  himself  exclusively 
to  one,  this  experimentalist  so  irretrievably 
ruined  his  health,  as  to  bring  on  premature 
death. 

“  Laughter  is  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to 
digestion  with  which  I  am  acquainted  ;  and 
the  custom  prevalent  among  our  forefathers, 
of  exciting  it  at  table  by  jesters  and  buffoons 
was  founded  on  true  medical  principles.  Iri 
a  word,  endeavour  to  have  cheerful  and  merry 
companions  at  your  meals :  what  nourishment 
one  receives  amidst  mirth  and  jollity  will 
certainly  produce  good  and  light  blood. ”11 

It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  boys,  after 
playing  at  cricket,  or  other  active  games,  to 
sit  down  on  the  grass  while  yet  profusely 
perspiring  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they 
often  contract  very  severe  colds,  which  lay 
the  foundation  for  much  mischief — one  of 
the  forms  of  which  is  deafness.  Girls  should 
be  cautioned  against  going  to  n  window,  or 
into  any  draft  of  cold  air,  immediately  after 
dancing;  which  imprudence  produces  evils 
cf  the  same  kind  as  those  above  mentioned. 
And  as  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  may  mention 
another  fertile  source  of  disease  among  young 
females — viz.,  the  folly  of  wearing  thin  shoes 
at  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  especial 
care  ought  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  extre¬ 
mities  from  cold  and  damp. 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  LONDON. 

( Continued,  from  page  204.) 

[No.  8  contains  the  Church  of  All-Hallows, 
Barking,  Tower-street,  which  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Abbess  and  Convent  of  Bark¬ 
ing,  in  Essex.  The  engravings  are  an  exte¬ 
rior  and  interior  view,  and  a  vignette  tomb. 
In  the  records  of  this  church  are  a  few  curi¬ 
ous  facts,  thus  : — 

Animal  physiology,  p.  47. 

Ilufeluiul,  “  Art  of  prolonging  Life.” 
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Piety  of  Richard  11 1. 

King  Richard  III.,  whose  memory,  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  has  been  rendered  so  en¬ 
tirely  infamous  that  we  can  hardly  recognise 
him  as  connected  with  any  act  save  one  of 
blood,  rebuilt  the  chapel,  and  founded  therein 
a  college,  consisting  of  a  Dean  and  six  ca¬ 
nons,  which  was  dissolved  in  the  year  1548, 
and  we  must  suppose  that  the  chapel  was 
then  taken  down  :  for  we  learn  from  New- 
court,  that  the  ground  was  used  as  a  garden 
during  the  reigns  of  King  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 
and  part  of  that  of  Elizabeth,  “  till  at  last  a 
strong  frame  of  timber  and  brick  was  set 
thereon,  and  employed  as  a  store-house  of 
merchants’  goods.” 

[Next  is  the  verification  of  an  oft-told  ca¬ 
tastrophe— 

A  fortunate  Explosion. 

According  to  a  tablet  which  now  hangs 
beneath  the  organ-gallery  of  the  church,  a  se¬ 
rious  accident  happened  to  the  building  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century :  it 
states  that  “  this  church  was  much  defaced 
and  ruined  by  a  lamentable  blow  of  twenty- 
seven  barrels  of  gunpowder,  that  took  fire  the 
fourth  day  of  January,  1649,  in  a  ship-chand¬ 
ler’s  house,  over  against  the  south  side  of  the 
church  ;  and  was  afterwards  repaired  and 
beautified  at  the  sole  cost  of  divers  of  the  pa¬ 
rishioners,  by  a  voluntary  contribution,  as  it 
is  recorded  in  the  church  books.” 

According  to  Strype,  who  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  accident,  the  chandler  was  busy 
in  his  shop  barrelling  the  powder  about  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  it  became  ig¬ 
nited,  and  blew  up  not  merely  that  house,  but 
fifty  or  sixty  others  adjacent.  The  number 
of  persons  who  were  destroyed  was  never  as¬ 
certained  ;  for  the  next  house  but  one  was  a 
tavern,  known  as  u  The  Rose,”  which  was  full 
of  company  when  the  explosion  took  place,  in 
consequence  of  a  parish  dinner  :  it  must  have 
been  very  great,  however,  judging  from  the 
limbs  and  bodies  which  were  dug  from  the 
ruins.  The  hostess  of  the  tavern  sitting  in 
the  bar,  and  the  waiter  standing  by  with  a 
tankard  in  his  hand,  were  found  entire  be¬ 
neath  some  timbers  which  had  formed  a  roof 
over  them,  but  were  dead  from  suffocation. 
It  is  recorded,  that  in  the  morning  after  this 
disaster,  a  female  infant  was  discovered  lying 
on  the  top  of  Barking  church  in  a  cradle, 
without  any  traces  of  fire,  and  unharmed. 
The  parents  were  never  traced,  but  the  infant 
was  taken  charge  of  by  a  parishioner,  and 
lived  to  an  adult  age.* 

At  the  same  time  that  the  parts  of  the 
church  damaged  by  this  fire  were  restored, 
the  present  brick  steeple  was  built,  1659,  and 
the  churchwardens  put  over  the  clock,  (which 
projects  from  the  front  of  the  church  on  a 

•  Strype’s  Edition  of  Stow’s  “  Survey  of  the  City 
of  Loudon.”  13,  II.  p.  36. 


bracket)  a  figure  of  an  angel  Sounding  a 
trumpet.  A  succeeding  churchwarden,  m 
1675,  removed  this,  and  placed  it  over  the 
altar,  and  the  clergyman  being  seen  to  per¬ 
form  a  number  of  genuflections  before  it,  and 
other  ceremonies  not  common  at  that  period, 
the  churchwarden  was  indicted,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  burn  the  image. 

Eminent  Persons  buried  at  All  hallows, 
Barking. 

11  Several  persons  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  country  were  buried 
there,  of  whom  we  do  not  find  any  memo¬ 
rials  :  we  may  however  mention  as  among 
them,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  the  nineteenth 
of  January,  1546.  Camden  says,  ‘  he  was 
the  first  of  our  English  nobility  who  did  illus¬ 
trate  his  birth  with  the  beauty  of  learning,* 
and  his  learning,  says  Weever,  with  the 
knowledge  of  divers  languages.! 

“  In  the  chancel  was  buried  Archbishop 
Laud,  who  was  decapitated  in  )  644. 

“  In  the  churchyard,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  formerly  much  larger  than  it  is  now, 
Bishop  Fisher,  the  zealous  friend  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  was  buried  after  his  execu¬ 
tion  on  Tower  Hill  in  1535.  His  body,  after 
lying  some  time  in  this  churchyard,  was  re¬ 
moved  to  St.  Peter’s  in  the  Tower,  and 
placed  with  that  of  his  friend  Sir  Thomas 
More.}; 

f  Newcourt’s  “  Repertorium,”  Vol.  I.  His  ashes 
were  removed  to  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk,  in  1614, 
Pcnnaut’s  “  London,”  1813,  p.  381. 

t  See  “  Churches  of  London,”  St.  Peter  ad  Vin¬ 
cula,  p.  10. 

Relic  of  Charlemagne  and  Napoleon. — 
Letters  from  Arenenberg  represent  the  ex¬ 
queen  of  Holland  as  still  struggling  against 
the  complaint  which  is  undermining  her 
constitution.  She  has  frequent  conferences 
with  her  chaplain,  and  shows  an  humble 
reliance  in  the  relic  she  received  from  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  which  is  known  as  the  talisman  of 
Charlemagne,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
brief  history : — When  the  tomb  of  this  great 
Emperor  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  opened,  his 
bones  were  found  euveloped  in  Roman  vest¬ 
ments  ;  his  double  crown  of  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  was  on  his  fleshless  brow;  and  his 
pilgrim’s  wallet  was  by  his  side,  as  well  as 
liis  good  sword  Joyeuse,  with  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Monk  of  St.  Denis,  he  clove  in  two 
a  knight  clothed  in  complete  armour.  His 
feet  rested  on  the  buckler  of  solid  gold  given 
to  him  by  Pope  Leo,  and  round  his  neck  was 
suspended  the  talisman  which  rendered  him 
victorious,  and  which  was  formed  of  a  piece 
of  the  true  cross,  sent  to  him  by  the  Empress 
Irene.  It  was  inclosed  in  an  emerald,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  large  chain  of  golden  links.  The 
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burghers  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  presented  it  to 
Napoleon  in  1811,  when  he  entered  that 
town.  One  day,  in  playful  mood,  he  threw 
it  over  the  neck  of  Queen  Hortense,  declaring 
that  he  wore  it  on  his  breast  at  the  battles  of 
Austerlitz  and  Wagram,  as  Charlemagne  had 
worn  it  for  nine  years.  From  that  day  the 
precious  relic  has  never  been  separated  from 
the  Duchess  de  Saint  Leu. — Le  Monde. 

Humour  of  Birds. — Some  birds  have  a 
great  deal  of  humour  in  them,  particularly 
the  raven.  One  that  belonged  to  me  was 
the  most  mischievous  and  amusing  creature 
I  ever  met  with.  He  would  get  into  the 
flower  garden,  go  to  the  beds  where  the 
gardener  had  sowed  a  great  variety  of  seeds, 
with  sticks  put  in  the  ground  with  labels, 
and  then  he  would  amuse  himself  with 
pulling  up  every  stick,  and  laying  them  in 
heaps  of  ten  or  twelve  on  the  path.  This 
used  to  irritate  the  old  gardener  very  much, 
who  would  drive  him  away.  The  raven 
knew  that  he  ought  not  to  do  it,  or  he 
would  not  have  done  it.  He  would  soon 
return  to  his  mischief,  and  when  the  gar¬ 
dener  again  chased  him,  (the  old  man  could 
not  run  very  fast,)  the  raven  would  just  keep 
clear  of  the  rake  or  the  hoe  in  his  hand, 
dancing  before  him,  and  singing  as  plain  as 
a  raven  could,  u  Tol  de  rol  de  rol !  tol  de 
rol  de  rol !”  with  all  kinds  of  mimicking 
gestures.  —  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Thames  Tunnel. — We  are  happy  to  learn 
ihat  the  Tunnel  is  again  open  to  the  public, 
“  lighted  with  gas,”  as  usual.  The  Tunnel 
is  now  upwards  of  740  feet  long,  and  is  com¬ 
pleted  to  within  180  feet  of  low  water  mark 
on  the  Middlesex  shore. 

The  Tea-Plant. — M.  Leroy  has  cultivated 
the  tea-plant  successfully  in  his  nurseries 
near  Augers,  in  France,  and  is  now  occupied 
in  a  series  of  experiments  to  prepare  the 
leaves  as  they  are  met  with  in  commerce. 
He  has  grown  specimens  of  the  plants  which 
produce  the  green  tea  and  bohea  for  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years  in  the  open  air,  and  they 
have  borne  the  severity  of  winter  without 
injury. 

Black-Letter. — An  old  friend  of  Charles 
Lamb  having  been  in  vain  trying  to  make 
out  a  black-letter  text  of  Chaucer  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  Library,  laid  down  the  precious  volume, 
and  with  an  erudite  look  told  Lamb  that  “  in 
those  old  books,  Charley,  there  is  sometimes 
a  deal  of  very  indifferent  spelling  and  the 
anti-bibliomaniac  seemed  to  console  himself 
in  the  conclusion. 

Pain. — Among  the  strange  things  which 
some  extraordinary  men  have  delighted  in 
saying,  is  an  observation  of  Hazlitt,  that  he 
not  only  did  not  pity  sick  people,  but  he  hated 
them  ;  the  meaning  of  which  Lamb  consi¬ 
dered  to  be,  that  “  pain  is  probably  too  selfish 


a  consideration,  too  simply  a  consideration  of 
self-attention.” 

Hair-Powder. — By  a  late  return,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  no  fewer 
than  10,000  persons  wear  hair-powder,  or,  at 
least,  pay  the  tax  for  its  use. 

Education  at  Bolton. — A  schoolmaster, 
on  being  questioned  about  his  system  of  in¬ 
struction,  said  he  followed  “  the  guidley  ould 
fashioned  road.”  One  said  he  had  become  a 
schoolmaster  because  he  had  lamed  his  foot ; 
another,  a  female,  because  she  had  “  got  poor, 
and  wur  a  widow whilst  several  others  said 
it  was  because  they  could  not  get  a  living  by 
weaving. 

Division  of  Time. — “  Murphy,”  said  an 
employer  the  other  morning  to  one  of  his 
workmen,  “  you  came  late  this  morning  ;  the 
other  men  were  an  hour  before  you.” — Sure 
and  I’ll  be  even  wit  ’em  to-night,  then.” — 
“  How,  Murphy.’’ — “  Why,  faith,  I’ll  quit 
an  hour  before  ’em  all,  sure.” 

Holding  a  Horse. — “  Here,  fellow — hold 
this  horse.”  —  “  Does  he  kick  ?” — “  Kick  ! 
No  !  Take  hold  of  him.” — Does  he  bite  ?” 
— “  Bite  !  No  !  Take  hold  of  the  bridle,  I 
say  !” — “  Does  it  take  two  to  hold  ?” — 
“  No!” — “  Then  hold  him  yourself!” 

A  Letter  Writer. — u  I  say,  Pat,  what  are 
you  writing  there  in  such  a  large  hand  ?’’ — 
“Arrah,  honey,  an’  isn’t  it  to  my  poor 
mother,  who  is  very  deaf,  that  I’m  writing  a 
loud  letther.” 

Steam  Power.—  A  punster,  on  being  asked 
whether  he  thought  the  operation  of  a  steam 
sewingmachinepracticable,  characteristically 
replied,  t(  Sew  it  seams.  ’’ 

The  Scarlet  Fever. — During  the  legal  ab¬ 
sence  of  Mr.  Campbell,  (now  Sir  John  Camp¬ 
bell,)  on  his  matrimonial  trip  with  the  ci-devant 
Miss  Scarlett,  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  observed, 
when  a  cause  was  called  on  in  the  Bench,  “  I 
thought,  Mr.  Brougham,  that  Mr.  Campbell 
was  in  this  case.” — “  Yes,  my  lord,”  replied 
Mr.  Brougham,  with  that  sarcastic  look  pecu¬ 
liarly  his  own ;  “  he  was,  my  lord,  but  I  un¬ 
derstand  he  is  ill.” — “  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Brougham,”  said  the  judge  taking  snuff'. 
— “  My  lord,”  replied  Mr.  Brougham,  “  it  is 
whispered  here  that  the  cause  of  my  learned 
friend’s  absence  is  the  Scarlet  fever.” 

A  “  Quasi.” — In  an  account  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  in  a  daily  paper,  a  short  time  since,  it 
was  stated,  that  the  sufferer  was  attended 
by  three  surgeons ,  nevertheless,  he  is  likely 
to  recover  ;  so  that  the  chance  of  recovery 
seems  lessened  ns  the  medical  attendants 
increase.  J.  C. 
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MR.  HEATHCOAT’S  STEAM- 
PLOUGH. 

“  Speed  the  plough.” — Morton . 

This  is,  indeed,  an  age  of  rapidity.  The 
world  goes  round  at  the  same  rate  that  it  did 
thousands  of  years  since ;  but  its  inhabitants 
are  no  longer  to  move  at  the  same  pace.  Hap¬ 
pily,  they  cannot  meddle  with  the  earth's  mo¬ 
tion — they  cannot  reach  the  poles — else,  pro¬ 
bably,  they  would  whip  the  lazy  mass  round 
faster.  Nor  can  they  interfere  with  time, 
who  “  travels  at  divers  paces,”  but  always  at 
the  same  rate.  Although  they  cannot  mea¬ 
sure  the  height  of  the  atmosphere,  they  can 
mount  into  harm’s  way  by  attempting  it; 
slide  along  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles 
an  hour ;  and  scud  over  the  water,  bird-like, 
with  paddle-wings,  at  a  meteor-like  course. 
Then  why  not  expedite  that  aboriginal,  al¬ 
most  stand-still,  process  of  turning  up  the 
earth, — why  have  all  the  rapidity  above  ground ; 
ay,  and  why  not  plough  the  earth  as  well  as 
the  sea  with  steam  P  Surely,  this  will  be  no 
miracle,  in  days  when  gin  can  be  drawn  from 
bread,  a  quartern  loaf  can  be  made  from  a 
deal  board,  and  rags  are  sweet  because  they 
contain  sugar.  All  these  triumphs  have  been 
accomplished;  and  how  the  most  recent  of 
them  has  been  effected,  it  is  our  present  pur¬ 
pose  to  show. 

Towards  the  middle  of  last  year,  our  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  the  invention  of  Steam- 
Ploughs,  by  an  article  in  the  Morning  Chro¬ 
nicle  newspaper,  describing  an  experiment  of 
one  of  these  novel  machines  of  culture,  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Heathcoat,  the  public-spirited 
M.P.  for  Tiverton.  The  exhibition  took  place 
during  the  Whitsuntide  recess  of  Parliament  ; 
when  the  ingenious  inventor,  Cincinnatus- 
like,  may  be  said  to  have  left  the  senate  for 
the  plough. 

The  article  in  the  Chronicle  was  prefaced 
by  the  following  well-timed  observations  : — 

“  The  adaptation  of  inanimate  power  to 
the  tillage  of  the  soil  must  evidently  have 
been  considered  by  practical  men  to  present 
almost  insuperable  difficulties,  or  steam  would, 
probably,  long  since  have  been  substituted  for 
horses  and  oxen,  as  the  motive  power  of 
agricultural  implements.  Certain  light  ope¬ 
rations  ot  the  farm,  such  as  thrashing,  churn¬ 
ing,  chaff- cutting,  &c.,  which  could  be  per¬ 
formed  by  fixed  power,  have  partially  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  mechanics,  and  suitable 
machinery  driven  by  water,  wind,  or  small 
steam-engines,  has  to  some  extent  been  ad¬ 
vantageously  used  for  such  purposes.  Rut 
the  idea  of  a  ‘  steam  farm,’  of  a  farm  to  be 
altogether  cultivated  by  steam,  in  lieu  of  ani¬ 
mal  power,  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  vi¬ 
sionary  and  absurd,  except  by  a  few  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  one  or  two  agricultural  societies, 
who  have  enforced,  in  their  publications,  the 
practicability  and  importance  of  applying 


steam  to  effect  the  more  laborious  operations 
of  agriculture.” 

By  aid  of  the  Prize  Essays  and  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
of  Scotland  in  the  last  published  Number  of 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  we 
are  enabled  to  submit  to  our  readers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  illustrated  details  of  this  interesting 
invention  : — 

“  Mr.  Heathcoat  obtained  a  patent  for  his 
plough  in  1832.  The  particular  use  to 
which  he  has,  in  the  first  instance,  applied 
it,  is  the  reclamation  of  Bogs  or  Mosses, 
which,  of  all  descriptions  of  soils,  offer 
perhaps  the  greatest  natural  obstacles  to 
improvement  by  mechanical  means. 

“  Mr.  Heathcoat’s  machine  appears  to 
have  effectually  overcome  all  these  obstacles. 
Such  at  least  is  the  result  of  the  experiments 
hitherto  made  with  it.  A  very  important 
trial  took  place  on  the  20th  of  April  last,  on 
a  bog  or  moss  in  Lancashire,  called  the  Red 
Moss ,  near  Bolton-le-Moors,  in  presence  of 
a  deputation  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Scotland,  which  was  at¬ 
tended  with  complete  success.  Meanwhile, 
some  description  may  be  given  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  its  mode  of  operation,  founded 
chiefly  upon  the  information  supplied  at 
the  time  of  the  experiment  to  the  secretary, 
by  Mr.  Parkes,  the  very  intelligent  practical 
engineer  employed  by  Mr.  Heathcoat  in  its 
construction  and  management. 

“  The  machinery  employed  to  act  upon  the 
plough  is  of  too  complex  a  nature  to  admit 
of  very  detailed  figures  in  this  place  ;  but  in 
order  to  convey  some  idea  of  its  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  accompanying  cuts  are  given, 
from  which  a  notion  of  the  form  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  its  principal  parts  may  be  con¬ 
ceived. 

“  The  cut  on  page  227,  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  plan  of  a  field  partly  ploughed,  in  which  the 
different  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  their  relative  positions,  though  not 
in  their  true  proportions.  S  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  machine,  PP  the  ploughs,  and  a?a’the 
auxiliary  carriages.  The  double  lines  D  D, 
extending  from  S  to  x,  and  passing  through 
P,  being  flat  iron  bands,  afterwards  de¬ 
scribed,  by  which  the  plough  is  drawn. 

“  The  first  cut,  is  a  sketch  in  perspec¬ 
tive,*  done  chiefly  from  recollection,  of  the 
principal  machine,  including  the  steam- 
engine,  occupying  the  left  side  of  the  cut, 
and  of  the  plough,  which  is  seen  to  the 
right. 

“  The  apparatus,  it  will  be  seen,  em¬ 
braces  three  distinct  parts  ;  1st,  The  steam- 
engine  and  machinery  connected  with  it, 
forming  of  itself  a  complete  locomotive 
system. 

*  In  order  to  prevent  confusion  in  this  figure,  the 
arms  in  the  outer  wheels  only  of  the  drums  are  repre¬ 
sented,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  gearing  is  also  left 
out. 
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“  2nd.  The  auxiliary  carriage  placed, 
when  circumstances  will  permit,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  220  yards  ou  either  side  of  the 
principal  machine. 

“  And  3rd,  The  plough,  which  traverses 
between  the  other  two.  In  situations  suffi¬ 
ciently  extensive  to  admit  of  a  reach  of  fur¬ 
row  on  both  sides  of  the  principal  machine, 
an  auxiliary  and  plough  are  employed  on 
each  side,  as  denoted  by  their  positions  in 
the  cut  on  the  next  page. 

c<  The  first  cut,  exhibits  a  very  imper¬ 
fect  outline  of  the  principal  machine,  the 
parts  seen  being  chiefly  those  that  form  the 
medium  of  locomotion.  They  consist  of 
two  pairs  of  skeleton  drums,  one  placed  at 
each  end  of  the  apparatus.  These  pairs  of 
drums  are  about  26  feet  apart  ;  they  are 
formed  individually  by  the  combination  of 
three  wheels  of  equal  diameter,  placed  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other,  and  connected  by  a 
common  axle:  they  are  nine  or  ten  feet  in 
diameter.  These  four  drums  stand  towards 
each  other  somewhat  in  the  relation  of  the 
four  wheels  of  a  large  wagon.  The  two 
drums  on  each  side  of  the  machine,  being 
one  of  each  pair,  are  embraced  by  a  great, 
endless  band  of  about  7£  feet  in  breadth, 
formed  of  planks  laid  transversely,  and  held 
in  connexion  by  several  flexible  iron-hoops 
applied  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  planks, 
and  to  these  lines  of  hoop  the  planks  are  in¬ 
dividually  fixed  by  bolts,  thus  forming  bands 
sufficiently  flexible  to  apply  round  the  peri¬ 
phery  of  the  drums. 

“  In  the  first  cut,  AB  points  out  the 
drums,  and  F  F  the  bands,  leaving  an  open 
space  between  their  inward  edges  of  six  or 
seven  feet  all  round  the  apparatus,  so  that 
the  distance  between  the  extreme  edges  of 
the  two  bands  extends  to  about  twenty-one 
feet.  To  keep  the  drums  at  the  proper 
distance,  and  so  prevent  the  collapsing  of 
the  bands,  their  axles  are  supported  in  the 
extremities  of  a  strong  framework  or  plat¬ 
form,  which  again  is  supported  through  the 
medium  of  numerous  small  wheels  or  fric¬ 
tion  rollers  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
bands.  These  wheels  are  arranged  in  rows 
so  placed  as  to  fall  upon  the  lines  of  hoop 
while  at  the  same  time  they  turn  upon  axles 
fixed  to  the  platform,  and  thus  afford  an 
easy,  smooth  motion  to  the  platform,  even 
when  loaded  with  all  its  machinery. 

“  To  complete  this  system  of  locomotion, 
the  steam-engine  E,  with  all  its  machinery, 
is  placed  on  the  platform  already  alluded  to; 
the  engine  is  constructed  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  as  those  employed  on  railways,  differ¬ 
ing  only  in  the  speed  given  to  the  medium 
through  which  its  locomotion  is  conveyed. 
In  the  present  case  the  motion  is  reduced 
by  a  combination  of  gearing  branching  off 
to  each  side  of  the  engine,  and  ending  in  a 
large  spur-wheel  fixed  on  the  axle  of  each 
of  the  drums  situate  towards  the  left  of  the 
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figure  in  the  second  cut.  Another  branch  of 
gearing  is  led  off  to  each  side  of  the  engine, 
to  give  motion  to  the  pulleys  on  which  the 
band  that  draws  the  plough  is  spirally  coiled. 

“  2nd,  The  auxiliary  part  of  the  machi¬ 
nery  is  a  carriage,  not  seen  in  the  first  cut,  but 
represented  by  xx  in  the  second,  one  being 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  field,  mounted  on. 
four  wheels,  and  furnished  with  the  requi¬ 
site  gearing,  by  which  a  man  can  move  it 
forward.  It  is  also  furnished  with  a  large, 
plain  pulley  placed  horizontally,  round 
which  the  flat  iron  band  passes,  proceeding 
from,  and  returning  to,  the  principal  ma¬ 
chine,  whence  it  derives  its  motion  through 
the  second  branch  of  gearing  already  alluded 
to,  and  to  this  band  the  plough  is  attached. 
Each  of  the  auxiliaries  in  its  progressive 
state  moves  upon  two  lines  of  planks  ;  the 
one  line  is  laid  into  a  shallow  trench  cut  in 
the  moss,  the  other  is  simply  laid  on  the 
surface  ;  the  former  being  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  the  draft  of  the  plough.  Three 
lengths  of  plank  in  each  line  are  all  that  are 
necessary,  the  one  behind  being  brought  up 
and  laid  in  before  the  others  in  regular  suc¬ 
cession,  as  the  work  proceeds. 

“  3rd,  The  plough  has  but  a  disfant  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  in  common  use  :  it  is  double, 
that  is  to  say,  has  two  sets  of  stilts,  one  set 
at  each  end,  and  each  set  consists  of  lour 
handles,  it  being  occasionally  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  two  men  to  guide  the  plough. 
It  has  also  two  shares,  coulters,  and  mould 
boards,  together  with  all  the  peculiar  appa¬ 
ratus  applied  to  this  plough  ;  but  it  may  be 
said  to  have  no  beam.  The  mould- boards 
are  both  on  one  side,  set  tail  to  tail,  so  that 
the  plough  acts  to  and  from  the  machine 
without  turning  round.  This  plough  is 
most  ingeniously  constructed  for  performing 
the  various  functions  required  of  it.  By 
means  of  friction  rollers  placed  under  each 
end,  and  which  give  motion  to  a  crank, 
(simply  by  the  contact  of  the  rollers  w'ith 
the  ground,)  two  sets  of  apparatus  are  put 
in  motion  that  perform  essential  offices  in 
the  operation  of  ploughing  moss.  These 
are,  first,  a  peculiar  action  given  to  a  sharp- 
edged  and  crooked  blade  which  is  made  to 
traverse  against  the  sharp  steeled  edge  of 
the  coulter,  producing  the  operation  of 
clipping,  which  effectually  severs  all  the 
roots  oi  the  heath,  carices,  and  other  strong- 
rooted  plants  that  occur  in  the  line  of  the 
cut  made  by  the  coulter.  Secondly,  a  simi¬ 
lar  operation  is  simultaneously  performed, 
and  by  the  same  impulse,  with  another  set 
of  similar  instruments  acting  under  and 
against  the  edge  of  what  forms  the  share  of 
the  plough ;  these  last  separate  all  the 
fibrous  roots  that  occur  in  the  sole  of  the 
furrow.  The  form  of  the  mould-boards  is 
such  as  to  turn  the  furrow-slice  completely 
over,  and  lay  it  neatly  with  the  heath  sur¬ 
face  downwards. 
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("Plan  of  a  Field  partly  ploughed.) 


“  The  auxiliary  carriages  move  on  lines 
parallel  to  the  roadway  of  the  principal  ma¬ 
chine,  one  being  placed  on  each  side,  as  at 
x  x,  in  the  above  cut,  and  at  the  proposed 
distance  of  220  yards  from  the  machine.  The 
bands  D,  each  of  660  yards  in  length,  pass 
out  from  each  side  of  the  principal  machine, 
where  the  ends  are  secured  to  one  of  the 
machine  pulleys  on  the  respective  sides, 
extend  to  and  pass  round  the  large  pulley  of 
the  auxiliary,  and  return  again  to  the  ma¬ 
chine.  At  this  point  the  plough  is  affixed 
to  the  band,  while  as  much  more  of  the 
band  is  coiled  round  the  other  machine  pul¬ 
ley  respectively,  as  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
distance  between  the  machine  and  the  auxi¬ 
liaries.  The  steam-engine  being  now  set 
on,  and  the  second  branch  of  gearing  ad¬ 
justed  to  act  upon  the  pulley  to  which  the 
first  end  of  the  band  is  attached,  this  pulley 
will  coil  up  the  band,  causing  the  plough  to 
advance  towards  the  auxiliary,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  other  pulley,  which  at  this 
time  is  free  to  uncoil,  will  deliver  off  its  por¬ 
tion  of  the  band.  When  the  plough  has 
reached  the  auxiliary,  the  motion  is  stopt, 
the  plough  is  set  to  the  next  furrow,  the 
action  of  the  steam-engine  on  the  pulleys  is 
changed  by  shifting  a  clutch  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  the  pulleys  reverse  their 
duty,  that  which  was  uncoiling  now  becom¬ 
ing  the  coder,  and  so  on,  alternately. 

“  Having  thus  attempted  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  construction  of  the  machine,  a 
few  observations  may  be  added  in  reference 
to  the  mode  of  working  and  the  economy 
of  its  management.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Heathcoat’s  printed  description  supplies  the 
following  quotations  : — 


“  <  The  machine  and  auxiliaries  remain 
stationary  during  the  time  occupied  by  the 
ploughs  in  taking  one  furrow  ;  they  are 
then  severally  put  in  motion,  and  made  to 
advance  in  three  parallel  lines,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  breadth  of  land  turned 
over,  and  to  pull  the  ploughs  accurately 
straight.  The  machine  is  impelled  by  the 
engines,  and  each  auxiliary  by  its  attendant 
man,  who  also  shifts  his  planks  onward  as 
occasion  requires.  The  machine  and  its 
auxiliaries  have  thus  to  be  moved  over  a 
space  of  18  inches  only,  whilst  the  ploughs 
have  each  travelled  220  yards,  and  turned 
over  220  square  yards  of  land  9  inches  in 
depth ;  in  other  words,  the  machine  and 
auxiliaries  have  only  to  be  moved  11  yards, 
in  the  time  that  the  ploughs  have  travelled 
five  and  a  half  miles,  and  turned  over  a  sta¬ 
tute  acre  of  land.  The  ploughs  perform 
their  work  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour, 
and  are  subject  to  very  few  stoppages ;  so 
that  eight  acres  and  three  quarters  nearly  of 
bog  would  be  ploughed  up  in  a  day’s  work 
of  twelve  hours — or,  taking  the  average  of 
daylight  throughout  the  year,  and  making  a 
liberal  allowance  for  hinderances  from  wea¬ 
ther  and  other  causes,  one  machine  would 
plough  up  2,000  acres  in  a  twelvemonth.’ 

“  The  principal  machine,  together  with  a 
6-ton  load  of  fuel,  weighs  about  30  tons,  its 
superficial  bearing  on  the  moss  is  390  square 
feet,  giving  a  pressure  of  178  lbs.  on  each 
square  foot.  Taking  the  weight  of  a  man 
at  1 68  lb.,  and  the  area  of  his  foot  at  30 
square  inches,  he  would,  in  walking,  press 
with  a  weight  at  the  rate  of  806  lb.  per 
square  foot,  so  that  the  machine  has  a 
buoyancy  of  about  4f  times  that  of  a  man, 
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and  could  therefore  travel  on  much  softer 
soil  than  red  moss,  which  is  considered  very 
wet  and  spongy. 

“  The  steam-engines  of  the  machine  con¬ 
sist  of  two  cylinders,  each  of  10  inches 
diameter,  with  a  two-feet  stroke,  and  the 
other  appurtenances  of  a  non-condensing 
engine,  together  with  a  fly-wheel,  and  at  a 
regular  speed  make  sixty  strokes  per  mi¬ 
nute.  The  machine  is  capable  of  travelling 

1  inch  for  every  stroke  of  the  engine,  or  5 
leet  per  minute.  This  velocity  is  acquired 
with  a  pressure  of  steam  equal  to  four 
pounds  on  the  inch.  The  drain  on  either 
side  of  the  roadway  supplies  abundance  of 
water  for  the  boiler. 

“  The  flat  iron  band  by  which  the  plough 
is  dragged  is  2£  inches  broad,  and  l-16thinch 
in  thickness. 

“  The  friction  of  the  band,  together  with 
the  empty  plough  at  the  distance  of  304 
yards,  is  overcome  with  a  pressure  of  steam 
equal  to  81b.  on  the  inch,  and,  when  the 
plough  has  hold  of  the  furrow-slice,  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  13  lb.  is  required,  making  in  all  17  lb. 
pressure  of  steam  on  the  piston  *  of  the  en¬ 
gine,  which,  after  deduction  of  2  lb.  for  the 
friction  arising  from  the  piston  itself,  leaves 
a  total  effective  pressure  equal  to  fifteen 
horses’  power.  This  force  is  required  to 
work  one  plough  moving  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  per  hour,  turning  over  a  furrow- slice 
of  18  inches  in  breadth,  by  9  inches  in 
depth.  If  two  ploughs  were  employed,  the 
force  would  require  to  be  increased  to  a 
pressure  of  25  lb.  on  the  inch,  equivalent  to 
25  horses’  power,  and  the  plough  would 
turn  over  a  surface  of  8|  imperial  acres  in 
twelve  hours. 

“  The  plough  weighs  12£  cwt.,  is  30  feet 
in  length  between  the  two  extremities  of  the 
stilts,  10  feet  in  the  length  of  the  sole,  which 
last  has  a  bearing  surface  of  10  superficial 
feet,  and  leaves  an  open  furrow  of  2  feet  in 
width. 

“  The  consumption  of  coal  required  to 
perform  the  above  operation,  is  from  1|  to 

2  tons,  according  to  quality,  per  day.  The 
number  of  men  required  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — two  to  conduct  a  plough,  one  to  at¬ 
tend  the  movement  of  the  auxiliary  machine, 
and  one  to  prepare  the  end  of  the  furrow 
next  to  the  machine  for  the  entrance  of  the 
plough  in  the  succeeding  bout.  The  full 
complement  of  men,  therefore,  for  two 
ploughs  or  sets  of  harrows,  &c.,  would  be 
eight  labourers,  one  engine-man,  and  one 
boy  to  assist  in  the  machine. 

“  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  description 
may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  and  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  public  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  machine,  and  its  mode  of  opera- 

•  •  These  measures  of  the  steam  are  supposed  to  be 
the  excess  of  pressure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere. 


tion.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  to 
Mr.  Heathcoat  must  be  awarded  the  palm 
of  having  invented  a  steam-engine  which  is 
applicable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
though  to  what  extent  remains  yet  to  be 
determined.” 


DEANE  S  DIVING  APPARATUS. 

(To  the  Editor .) 

It  is  worthy  of  record,  that  the  ingenious 
diving  apparatus,  a  description  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  at  page  184  of  your  present  volume, 
was  originally  invented  by  Mr.  Deane,  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  lives  and  property  from 
houses  on  fire,  and  for  facilitating  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  flames.  Mr.  Deane  publicly 
exhibited  this  application  of  his  apparatus, 
at  a  meeting  of  a  society,  then  existing,  for 
the  prevention  of  loss  of  life  by  fire,  held  in 
the  metropolis  in  Feb.  1829. 

Having  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
patronage  of  the  Fire  Insurance  companies, 
Mr.  Deane  turned  his  invention  to  better  ac¬ 
count  as  a  means  of  exploring  “  the  dark, 
unfathomed  caves  of  ocean.”  An  apparatus 
very  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Deane,  has  been 
recently  brought  out  at  Paris  to  this  country, 
and  is  now  successfully  employed  by  the  men 
of  the  London  Fire  Establishment.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  apparatus,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  employment  of  a  copper  helmet 
by  Mr.  Deane,  while  the  French  head-piece, 
&c.,  is  composed  entirely  of  leather,  and  is 
drawn  on  over  the  helmet  now  usually  worn 
by  the  firemen  of  London.  B. 


OCTOBER. 

But  see  the  fading,  many-coloured  woods, 

Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Embrown,  a  crowded  umbrage  dark  and  dun 
Of  every  hue.  Thomson. 

Of  all  the  months,  the  one  for  meditation 
made,  is  this  season  of  falling  leaves  and 
fading  flowers.  A  few  of  the  bright  children 
of  the  summer  yet  remain  to  tell  of  sunny 
hours  past  by ;  and  as  the  tempered  ray  of  the 
autumn  sun  gleams  on  them,  lift  up  their 
still  blooming  heads  to  the  changing  sky. 
The  mignionette  still  perfumes  the  air,  the 
asters’  varied  beauties  still  gladden  the  eye, 
and  the  proud  dahlia,  in  crimson,  yellow,  and 
lilac,  still  towers  supreme.  The  graceful 
fucia  drops  its  scarlet  flowers,  and  coreopsis 
and  geranium  still  deck  the  garden  with  their 
waning  beauty.  Here  and  there,  a  lingering 
rose  scatters  its  pale  leaves  to  the  breeze, 
looking  woefully  out  of  its  place  amongst 
the  hardy  stragglers  of  the  autumn.  The 
Michaelmas  daisy  is  clustering  its  humble 
flowers,  and  faithfully  will  it  abide  even  the 
coming  rigours  of  winter — 

“  Cheering  the  view  when  all  grows  dim. 

And  comfortless  and  stormy  round !” 
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The  sweet  and  tender  blue  of  the  convol¬ 
vulus  is  seen  no  move;  its  silky  leaves,  (no 
fairy’s  wing  is  lighter,)  are  closed  ;  the  dewy 
mornings,  so  friendly  to  its  unfolding,  are 
over.  And  thou,  lovely  and  graceful  labur¬ 
num,  thy  drooping  flowers  are  withered,  the 
robin  and  the  sparrow  are  hopping  amongst 
thy  bare  and  withered  branches  ;  the  poplar 
and  the  ash  are  spreading  the  garden-walks 
with  their  leafy  honours,  and  all  things  tell 
.  of  the  fast-approaching  dissolution  ot  nature. 
On  the  close  analogy  of  this  pensive  season, 
with  the  gradual  decline  and  tall  of  our  short 
earthly  tenure,  moralists  have  expatiated,  and 
poets  have  sung;  and  divines  have  warned  us 
from  it  of  life’s  fearful  brevity.  “  Man 
cometh  up  as  a  flower,  in  the  morniitg  it  is 
green  and  groweth  up,  in  the  evening  it  is 
cut  down,  dried  up,  and  withered  !”  The  ver¬ 
nal  dreams  of  life’s  sweet  spring,  with  rain¬ 
bow  hues, ‘fresh  and  undimmed  by  a  cloud, 
and  the  glowing  hopes' and  ardent  schemes 
of  summer,  fade  off  into  the  calm,  subdued, 
and  reflective  hues  of  autumn.  The  sunny 
seasons  of  life,  how  quickly  are  they  gone  ! 
and  before  us  is  the  dark  December  of  our 
year ; — a  few  flowers  may  be  left,  but  they 
fade,  and  fade  away,— a  few  leaves,— but  they 
fall  one  by  one,  and,  lo !  the  winter  of  our 
life  is  come !  without  the  hopes  and  sure 
promises  of  immortality,  dreary  indeed  ! 

But,  pleasing  is  October  in  its  very  decay ; 
when  the  silence  and  repose  of  nature  are  bro¬ 
ken  only  by  the  echo  of  the  sportsman's  gun  : 

.»*  The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wing. 

In  his  mid  career,  the  spaniel  struck 
Stiff  by  the  tainted  gale,  with  open  nose, 
Outstretch’d  and  finely  sensible,  draws  fall 
Tearful  and  cautious  on  the  latent  prey.” 

The  yellow  leaves  fall  noiselessly  from  the 
withered  boughs;  the  fields,  so  lately  waving 
with  golden  grain,  are  brown  and  waste. 

We  are  prone  to  muse  on  those  who  since 
the  year  opened  have  fled  from  this  changing 
scene, — on  their  graves  the  departing  beams 
of  autumn  linger, — who  when  the  year  began 
were  dreaming  cf  many  days  yet  to  come. 
Thick-coming  memories  arise  ot  all  we  have 
done,  enjoyed,  and  suffered,  since  the  leaf, 
now  red  and  sere,  burst  out  in  April  fresh¬ 
ness ;  how  many  schemes  have  been  frus¬ 
trated,— how  many  designs  thwarted, — how 
many  hopes  have  decayed, — how  many  re¬ 
solves  been  broken, — and  how  many  friends 
have  departed,  since  first  from  “  Aries  roll'd 
the  bounteous  sun.”  And  past  as  a  dream  when 
one  awaketh  are  the  leafy  months  of  blue 
skies,  and  flowers,  and  balmy  dews,  the 
sultry  day  prolonged  into  the  gloaming  twi¬ 
light  hour — the  lovely  morning,  when  summer 
wore  “  her  veil  of  mist  half  drawn  on  high  ” 

_ _ all  departed  !  Another  year  is  added  to 

the  ages  of  eternal  duration — another  wave 
from  the  ocean  of  time  has  broken  on  the 
solemn  shore,  and  dies  away  in  a  low,  warn¬ 


ing  murmur;  for  “  Aufumn  is  dark  on  the 
mountains,  grey  mist  rests  on  the  hills.”  The 
whirlwind  is  heard  on  the  heath,  “  dark  rolls 
the  river  through  the  narrow  plain.  A  tree 
stands  alone  on  the  hill,  the  leaves  whirl 
round  in  the  wind  and  strew  the  grave  of  the 
dead  we  are  prone  to  continue  the  plaintive 
language  of  Ossian  and  ask,  “  will  they 
return  no  more  ?”  Yes  !  we  shall  meet 
agaiu,  when  this  world’s  strife  is  over ;  and, 
where  comes  not  care  or  pain,  a  “  better 
land  ”  discover.  Anne  R — . 


MAXIMS. 

Non-information  is  better  than  loquacious 
uncertainty  ;  for  Error  is  a  Mercury  far  more 
expeditious  than  Truth. 

Flattery  is  the  counterfeit  of  love. 

Assurance  is  the  fool’s  mask. 

The  accomplishment  of  hypocrisy  effects 
this  : — to  hide  that  from  the  world  which  the 
hypocrite  in  vain  endeavours  not  to  see 
himself. 

At  twenty  we  marry  from  the  impulse  of 
passion  ;  at  thirty  for  love  ;  at  forty  for  con¬ 
venience ;  and  at  fifty  and  sixty  to  be  nursed. 

Umbrellas  and  obligations  are  two  things, 
that  few  people  ever  think  of  returning. 

Bad  examples  do  not  always  make  dis¬ 
ciples  :  they  act  as  warning  voices  to  wise 
heads. 

Drunkenness  is  the  emptying  of  the  head 
in  consequence  of  the  undue  filling  of  the 
stomach. 

The  weaker  our  cause,  the  louder  is  our 
declamation  ;  and  there  is  no  man  so  de¬ 
sirous,  and  at  the  same  time  so  unfit,  to  as¬ 
sume  the  defensive,  as  the  drunkard. 

Honest  poverty  is  the  nobility  of  the  poor. 

Profligacy  is  the  ruling  passion  of  indolence. 

Those  who  are  contented  with  a  little  de¬ 
serve  much ;  and  those  who  deserve  much 
are  far  the  most  likely  persons  to  be  content¬ 
ed  with  a  little. 

Wait  patiently,  desire  moderately,  and  act 
conscientiously,  and  all  that  you  hope  for 
reasonably  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Begin  life  by  promising  yourself  all  you 
can  perform,  and  show  your  sincerity  by  per¬ 
forming  all  that  you  have  promised. 

Disgust  is  the  just  reward  of  deceit ;  aban¬ 
donment  the  ultimate  consequence  of  coun¬ 
terfeit  virtues. 

Temptation  is  the  half-way  house  on  the 
road  to  ruin,  and  the  toll-gate  is  only  passable 
by  the  forfeiture  of  a  very  heavy  fine,  namely 
— our  characters  and  our  constitutions. 

Habitual  errors  arise  not  so  much  from  an 
obstinacy  to  persist  in  evil,  as  a  wrong  sense 
of  shame.  W.  H. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  A  GENIUS. 

(By  Captain  F.  Marryat .) 

Shuffleton  Pope,  when  he  was  a  very  little 
boy,  could  sit  at  table  and  eat  his  dinner  with 
an  ivory  knii’e  and  fork,  without  cutting  his 
fingers — for  which  peculiar  adroitness  on  his 
part,  his  mother  declared  that  he  was  a 
genius. 

Shuffleton  Pope,  when  he  was  ten  years 
old,  could  repeat  the  collect  and  the  ten 
commandments  without  hesitating  more  than 
once  in  three  lines — upon  which  the  good 
old  curate  stroked  his  head,  and  said  that  he 
was  a  genius. 

Phuffleton  Pope  came  home  from  school 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  could  rant  “  My 
name  is  Norval,’’  so  as  to  make  the  windows 
rattle,  and  the  China  mandarins  nod  their 
heads  upon  the  mantelpiece — at  which  dis¬ 
play  the  servants  would  all  come  in,  and 
stare,  and  hold  up  their  hands  at  his  turning 
out  such  an  astonishing  genius. 

Shuffleton  Pope’s  father  was  dead — and, 
therefore,  never  offered  any  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

Shuffleton  Pope,  however,  was  precisely 
of  iiis  mother’s  opinion — he  wore  his  collar 
down,  and  his  neck  bare  :  his  hair  hung  in 
long  curls  down  his  back  :  he  muttered  as 
he  walked ;  laid  down  under  the  trees  and 
read  Shakspeare ;  rolled  his  eyes  in  fine 
phrenzy,  like  a  duck  in  a  thunder-storm: 
scribbled  verses  in  the  Pindarick  style,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  feet — some  lines  with  as  many 
as  a  centipede,  others  brief  as  wit,  nobody 
understood  them,  and  every  body  declared 
that  he  was  a  genius. 

Mrs.  Shuffleton  Pope  stopped  every  one 
she  met  to  tell  them  of  the  wonderful  talents 
of  her  son — if  it  were  a  man,  she  seized  him 
by  the  button  until  he  had  heard  her  cata¬ 
logue  of  observations  and  expectations,  or 
left  his  button  behind  ;  it  it  were  a  woman 
she  held  her  fast  by  her  gigot  sleeve,  and 
the  party  must  take  her  choice  either  to 
listen  patiently,  or  to  leave  two  yards  of  calico 
by  way  of  indemnification.  In  one  point  all 
were  agreed,  that  in  making  out  her  son  to 
be  such  a  lion,  Mrs.  Shuffleton  Pope  proved 
herself  to  be  a  bore.  So"  things  went  on 
until  Shuffleton  Pope  arrived  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  then  Mrs.  Shuffleton  Pope 
died— and,  what  was  more  unfortunate,  her 
income  from  the  long  annuities  was  cut  short, 
and  did  with  her. 

Shuffleton  Pope  was  called  Pope,  because 
his  father’s  name  was  Pope — and  Shuffleton 
after  his  mother’s  brother,  whose  name  was 
Shuffleton.  Mr.  Shuffleton  was  an  honest 
3'eoman,  well  to  do  in  the  world — who  had 
a  great  genius  for  farming,  and  nothing  else. 
Being  guardian  to  Shuffleton  Pope,  he  sent 


for  him  at^his  mother’s  death ;  pointed  out 
to  him  that  all  the  property  bequeathed  him 
was  onty  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  and  recommended  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  agriculture,  if  he  wished  to  do 
well.  “  I  can  assist  you,  Shuffleton,”  said 
the  good  old  man,  “  and  my  daughter  is 
coming  home  to-morrow.  You  have  not 
seen  her  ;  and  you  are  not,  perhaps,  aware 
that  it  had  been  agreed  between  your  father 
and  me,  that  you  should  marry  if  you  liked 
each  other.  Then  you  will  have  my  five 
hundred  acres  to  add  to  your  own  at  my 
death.  You  may  decide  for  yourself — you 
can  wTork  your  farm  and  marry  Louisa,  or 
you  can  let  your  farm  and  let  her  alone.” 
Shuffleton  Pope  looked  at  his  farm  and  looked 
at  Louisa.  The  farm  was  more  profitable 
than  Arcadian  in  appearance  ;  and  Louisa, 
although  very  pretty,  had  not  the  air  of 
Sappho.  Shuffleton  Pope  let  his  farm — and 
let  Louisa  alone.  He  was  not  wise,  but  he 
was  a  genius. 

Mr.  Shuffleton  was  annoyed  at  his 
nephews  decision,  but  said  nothing.  Louisa 
was  also  annoyed  at  her  cousin’s  decision, 
but  said  nothing.  Shuffleton  Pope  felt  that 
a  little  village  was  not  the  place  for  a  genius 
like  his — but  he  also  said  nothing.  One 
fine  day  he  packed  up  his  portmanteau,  and 
with  nearly  half  a  year’s  rent  in  his  pocket, 
he  took  an  outside  place  on  the  coach,  and 
proceeded  to  London.  He  might  have 
said  good-by  to  his  uncle  and  Louisa — but 
he  did  not.  To  be  rude  is  one  of  the  great 
privileges  of  genius. 

Now,  Shuffleton  Pope  knew  nobody,  and 
London  is  a  large  place.  Nevertheless, 
Shuffleton  Pope  thought  that  every  body 
must  have  heard  of  himr—  Shuffleton  Pope, 
the  genius  of  South-Cobley  !  —  but  he  soon 
found  out  that  not  only  they  had  not  heard 
of  him — but  they  did  not  even  know  where 
South-Cobley  was — upon  which  discovering, 
Shuffleton  Pope  conceived  a  most  ineffable 
contempt  for  London  in  general,  and  the 
people  of  the  hotel  at  which  he  resided  in 
particular.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Shuffleton 
Pope’s  opinion,  there  are  some  very  clever 
geniuses  in  London,  who  found  him  out, 
and  contrived  to  shift  the  major  part  of  his 
money  out  of  his  pockets  into  their  own. 
They  did  not,  however,  leave  him,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  this  heartless  world,  as 
soon  as  they  had  obtained  all  his  money  ; 
because  they  found  out  that  he  had  an  estate. 
On  the  contrary,  they  praised  his  verses  ; 
were  astonished  at  his  prose ;  ate  his  dinners 
— drank  his  wines,  and  declared,  moreover, 
that  Shuffleton  Pope  was  a  genius,  and  no 
mistake. 

Shuffleton  Pope  was  without  a  sixpence, 
when  very  good-natured  people  came  for¬ 
ward  and  offered  him  any  sum  to  the  amount 
of  two  thousand  pounds.  Shuffleton  accepted 
their  offer,  and  they  parted  the  best  friends 
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in  the  world,  after  Shuffleton  had  signed  a 
deed,  the  contents  of  which  were  too  harassing 
for  a  genius  to  read. 

All  this  while  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope’s 
talents  were,  somehow  or  another  unknown 
except  at  the  hotel,  where  he  was  duly  esti¬ 
mated  ;  but  our  hero  was  an  aspiring  genius, 
who  could  not  be  confined  between  brick 
walls  :  so  one  day  he  went  to  the  house  of 
an  eminent  publisher — 

“  I  come,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope, 
i(  to  offer  you  the  aid  of  my  talents.’’ 

The  offer  being  well  meant,  was  as  kindly 
received. 

“  In  what  line,  sir,  may  I  ask — I  have  a 
periodical.” 

“  Exactly,”  said  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope, 
*f  I’m  not  particular.” 

“  But  I  am,”  replied  the  bookseller. 

“  I  trust  I  can  satisfy  you.  Would  you 
like  a  political  article,  or  a  moral  essay,  or 
a  philosophical  treatise  ;  a  heart-rending 
tale,  or  a  humorous  story ;  I  can  write  one 
just  as  well  as  the  other.” 

“  That  is  very  possible,  sir,  replied  the 
bookseller;  “  I  will  speak  with  you  di¬ 
rectly.” 

The  bookseller  kept  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope 
waiting  just  an  hour  :  and  then,  there  being 
nobody  else  in  the  shop,  asked  him  what  he 
thought  he  could  do. 

“  You  have  but  to  choose,  sir,”  replied 
our  hero. 

“  Then,  sir,  if  you  please  to  send  here  a 
moral  tale,  it  shall  meet  with  every  conside¬ 
ration.  Our  political  and  humorous,  depart¬ 
ments  are  already  filled  up,  and  as  for  phi¬ 
losophical  treatises,  we  are  paid  for  putting 
them  in,  as  nobody  reads  them.” 

Upon  which  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope  made  a 
magnificent  bow  and  departed.  “  I  shall 
astonish  this  man  in  a  few  days  :  he  will 
treat  me  with  the  respect  due  to  genius,” 
thought  Pope  as  he  walked  out  of  the 
shop. 

Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope  sat  down  to  write  his 
moral  essay.  He  found  out,  what  he  was 
not  aware  of  before,  that  there  is  a  great 
difficulty  in  beginning  a  moral  tale  :  some 
considerable  difficulty  in  continuing  it :  and 
that  the  tail  of  the  tale  entailed  a  great  deal 
of  labour.  At  last  it  was  completed,  and 
certainly  was  a  moral  tale,  whatever  other 
merits  it  might  have  been  deficient  in. 

Shuffleton  Pope  went  to  the  publisher 
with  his  tale  in  his  hand,  and  was  informed 
that  in  a  few  days  he  should  receive  an 
answer.  He  waited  three  weeks  and  was 
almost  dead  with  impatience.  At  last  his 
tale  was  returned,  desiring  him  to  cut  it 
down  one  half.  “  Cut  it  down  one  half!” 
thought  our  hero.  This  was  very  affronting ; 
*<  but,”  thought  Pope,  “  I  will  do  so:  this 
publisher  is  an  ass  and  a  fool ;  but  the  public 
are  discerning.  Let  me  but  once  appear  in 
print.”  So  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope  reduced 


his  tale  one  half,  and  took  it  back  ngnin  to 
the  publisher.  It  did  not  appeur  next  month 
in  the  periodical ;  but  there  was  a  short 
notice  among  those  to  correspondents  :  “  S. 
P.  too  late  for  insertion.”  This  was  conso¬ 
latory  ;  and  our  hero  waited  another  month ; 
and,  when  the  magazine  appeared,  he  seized 
it  with  the  joyful  clutch  of  anticipation. 
But  this  is  a  world  of  disappointment.  The 
moral  tale  did  not  appear ;  and  again  Mr. 
Pope  was  obliged  to  refer  to  the  notices  to 
correspondents,  where  he  found  :  “  Moral 
Tale,  by  S.  P.,  in  our  next.”  Another 
anxious  month,  and  at  last,  Mr.  Shuffleton 
Pope  found  himself  in  print.  What  was  his 
delight!  He  devoured  his  own  tale,  as  mon¬ 
keys  do  when  they  are  sick,  and  are  resolved 
upon  suicide  :  they  determine  to  eat  them¬ 
selves  up,  and  they  always  commence  with 
their  tails  ;  but  this  is  a  slow  process  of 
suicide,  which  allows  ample  time  for  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  by  the 
time  they  have  digested  half-a-dozen  ver¬ 
tebrae,  they  give  it  up.  Mr.  Shuffleton 
Pope  was  very  much  chagrined  to  find  that 
the  editor  had  been  taking  very  improper 
liberties,  and  had  cut  down  the  already  cut 
down  tale,  to  at  least  one  half  its  previously 
reduced  form  ;  and  that,  instead  of  leaving 
it  a  moral  tale,  he  had  altered  it  to  a  short 
tale.  “  This  is  too  bad,”  thought  Shuffleton 
Pope  ;  “  nevertheless,  it  is  very  true.  It 
was  a  moral  tale  when  I  first  sent  it  in :  now 
it  is  only  a  short  one.  But  I  have  at  last 
appeared  in  print,  and  South-Cobley  shall 
ring  with  it.”  So  he  bought  two  dozen  of 
the  magazines,  and  surrounded  his  own 
article  with  ink  lines,  like  a  newspaper  in 
mourning,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  ; 
he  despatched  them  off  to  all  his  acquaintance 
at  South-Cobley,  who,  when  they  had  to 
pay  two  shillings  and  ninepence  for  coach 
hire,  wished  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope’s  tale, 
moral  or  short,  to  the  very  devil. 

It  was  with  a  firm  step  that  Mr.  Shuffle¬ 
ton  Pope  walked  the  next  morning  to  the 
bookseller.  He  had  made  no  arrangement 
about  payment,  that  he  considered  an  after 
consideration.  He  considered  his  fortune 
now  made — that  he  had  a  certainty  of  future 
maintenance  and  celebrity,  but  as  he  could 
not  estimate  what  his  income  might  be, 
without  he  learned  the  price  of  his  first 
article,  he  determined  to  put  the  question. 

“  Good  morning,  Mr.  B.,”  said  Shuffle¬ 
ton  Pope. 

“  Good  morning,  sir,”  replied  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  “  I  hope  you  have  seen  that  your 
article  has  been  inserted  ?” 

“  I  have,  Mr.  B.,  but  it  was  considerably 
reduced.” 

“  Very  true,  sir,  that  is  always  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  editor.  In  magazines  we 
require  very  concentrated  writings.” 

Thinks  Shuffleton  Pope,  “  you  made 
portable  soup  out  of  my  tale.” 
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“  Pray,  Mr.  13.,  what  do  you  generally 
pay  lor  these  articles  ?” 

“  Pay,  sir,’’  replied  Mr.  B., “  why,  really, 
sir,  without  a  gentleman  states  his  price 
when  he  sends  in  his  article  for  decision,  we 
consider  it  gratis.” 

“  Gratis  V*  exclaimed  Shuffleton  Pope. 

“  Always,  sir — indeed  otherwise  we  could 
not  put  them  in.  The  editor  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  sir,  with  your  tale,  so  as  to 
make  it  passable ;  but  we  like  to  oblige  young 
gentlemen  who  would  try  their  hands — were 
you  not.  much  pleased  to  see  yourself  in 
print  ?” 

“  Why,  as  for  that — but,  Mr.  B.,  allowing 
that  this  article  is  gratis,  may  I  ask  what  you 
will  pay  me  for  the  next?” 

“  I  am  extremely  sorry,  very  sorry  to  say, 
sir,  that  our  correspondents  are  so  numerous, 
particularly  our  gratis  correspondents,  that 
we  cannot  afford  you  any  more  of  the  pages 
of  our  magazine.  You  will  excuse  me, 
sir,  but  a  gentleman  waits  for  me  within. 
Good  100™^.*’ 

Whereupon,  the  publisher  walked  in,  and 
Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope  walked  out  with  hi3 
tail  between  his  legs,  as  the  saying  is. 

“  This  fellow  is  not  only  an  ass  but  a 
cheat,”  thought  Shuffleton  Pope.  “There 
are  other  publishers  in  London.” 

Jn  this  idea  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope  was  cor¬ 
rect,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  there  is  little 
difference  between  them,  and  that  if  any 
thing,  he  had  already  applied  to  one  of  the 
most  liberal.  But  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
during  which  he  wrote  several  more  articles 
and  borrowed  a  great  deal  more  money,  Mr. 
Shuffleton  Pope  was  obliged  to  allow  that 
either  he  was  not  a  genius,  or  that  publishers 
were  great  rascals.  He  came  to  the  latter 
conclusion  ;  had  he  been  convinced  of  both 
facts,  he  would  not  have  been  far  from  the 
truth. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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WONDERS  OF  INSECTS.  -  BY  EMANUEL 

AVELIN. 

(  Translated  and  abridged  by  J.  H.  Fennell.) 
When  we  enter  a  fine  palace,  our  attention 
is  first  struck  by  its  general  form ;  we  next 
consider  the  larger  parts  in  succession,  and 
at  length  the  mind  becomes  so  disengaged 
as  to  examine  into  the  execution  of  the  mi¬ 
nutest  ornament.  It  is  the  same  when  we 
begin  a  philosophical  survey  of  nature.  The 
researches  of  botanists  began  with  the  greater 
and  more  striking  genera  of  plants,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  were  extended  to  the 
smallest  mosses.  The  largest  animals  natu¬ 
rally  first  occupied  the  attention  of  zoologists, 
but  their  science  will  not  attain  perfection 
until  they  have  fully  delineated  and  described 
the  most  minute. 

Insects  certainly  deserve  attention ;  for  the 


effects  they  sometimes  produce  are  so  great, 
that  a  popular  and  unenlightened  superstition 
has  raised  them  into  prodigies. 

In  Sweden,  the  grasses  often  suffer  much 
from  caterpillars  in  the  ground,  and  some  of 
the  people  observe  solemn  fast  days  for  their 
dispersion.  When  the  middle  of  summer 
comes  they  disappear,  and  their  disappearance 
is  celebrated  by  a  day  of  thanksgiving;  this 
happens  about  the  feast  of  St.  John,  when 
the  caterpillars  of  the  Phalcena  calamitosa 
assume  the  chrysalis  state. 

Reaumur  tells  us  of  a  gardener,  who  dig¬ 
ging  in  a  garden  found  the  nest  of  those  bees 
which  produce  the  centunculus.  It  was  rolled 
up  and  platted  with  so  much  art,  that  he 
imagined  it  could  not  be  a  natural  production, 
but  a  spell  left  there  by  witches  to  do  some 
damage  to  the  ground  or  to  the  inhabitants. 
However,  having  guarded  his  hands  with  a 
pair  of  gloves,  he  took  it  up,  and  showed  it 
to  some  neighbours,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a 
charm  of  no  small  potency.  He  then  dis¬ 
closed  his  apprehensions  to  the  cure,  and 
told  him  his  fears  that  there  were  some  con¬ 
cealed  witches  or  enchanters  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  who  wanted  to  damage  his  grounds. 
The  cure,  deeply  impressed  with  the  same 
apprehensions,  told  him  that  he  had  read 
accounts  of  magical  knots,  but  had  never 
seen  any  before,  and  very  strongly  urged  him 
to  go  to  Paris  to  show  them  to  his  master, 
that  he  might  escape  suspicion  of  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  horrible  villany.  He  went  to 
Paris,  and,  with  a  most  miserable  accent  and 
countenance,  recited  the  whole  of  this  alarm¬ 
ing  discovery.  His  master  beingunacquainted 
with  the  production,  consulted  his  surgeon ; 
and  he  being  no  naturalist  they  agreed  to 
consult  M.  Nollet,  who,  producing  some 
similar  specimens,  informed  them  that  it 
was  the  habitation  of  a  bee,  and  when  he 
began  to  open  one  of  the  partitions  the  poor 
gardener  was  in  horror,  expecting  every  mo¬ 
ment  the  most  dreadful  consequences  from 
this  temerity.  M.  Nollet,  however,  without 
the  least  harm  to  any  one  present,  extracted 
an  embryo  of  the  Apis  centuncularis,  the  bee 
which  forms  these  cells  of  rose-leaves. 

Showers  of  blood,  with  which  the  walls  of 
churches,  houses,  and  hedges,  are  sometimes 
covered,  have  been  regarded  by  whole  cities 
as  dreadful  prodigies.  A  shower  of  this 
kind  fell,  in  160S,  about  Aix  in  Provence, 
and  terrified  the  common  people,  who  ex¬ 
pected  some  great  calamity ;  but  Reirecius, 
having  investigated  the  matter  very  atten¬ 
tively,  found  that  these  drops  were  scattered 
by  an  innumerable  swarm  of  the  comma- 
butterfly,  ( Papilio  C.  album,)  hovering  in  the 
air.  He  preserved  several  chrysalides  of  this 
butterfly  in  a  glass,  which  after  their  trans¬ 
formation  into  butterflies  discharged  drops  of 
blood.  This  discovery  ruined  two  theories 
which  had  been  supported  with  great  and 
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equal  ability, — the  first  that  it  was  the  work 
of  evil  spirits,  and  the  other,  which  was 
entertained  by  the  naturalists,  that  these 
drops  were  red  exhalations  precipitated  again 
by  rain. 

Swammerdam  says,  that  when  sitting  one 
day  in  his  cabinet,  he  heard  a  great  murmur 
and  alarm  among  the  people,  which  he 
learned  was  occasioned  by  the  water  of 
Leyden  being  turned,  (as  they  imagined,) 
into  blood ;  but,  on  examining  it  he  disco¬ 
vered  that  the  change  of  colour  was  caused 
by  the  greenish-red  water-flea,  {Mono cuius 
puleoo ,)  and  Merret  in  his  Treatise  De  Plu- 
viis  Sanguineis ,  confirms  this  account. 

The  death’s-head  hawk-moth,  ( Sphinx 
atropos ,)  is  an  object  of  superstitious  fear 
from  its  colour  and  marks.  Its  back  has  a 
mark  like  a  human  skull,  and  its  sound  re¬ 
sembles  the  crying  of  an  infant  ;*  wherefore 
the  inhabitants  of  some  provinces  in  France, 
where  in  particular  years  it  greatly  abounds, 
not  only  think  it  an  omen  of  calamity,  but  a 
presage  of  the  plague  or  some  other  conta¬ 
gious  disease. 

A  Swedish  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Rosbseck,  being  out  early  one  evening,  felt 
something  puncture  his  hand  ;  the  mark  was 
imperceptible,  but  such  excruciating  torture, 
(i cocyta ,)  attacked  him  in  the  place,  that  the 
loss  of  his  senses  or  death  was  apprehended. 
He  recovered  by  slow  degrees  after  the  pain 
he  had  suffered,  but  the  cause  of  it  was  not 
ascertained. 

The  North  Bothnians  generally  affirm  that 
when  their  immense  waters  are  dried  up  in 
summer,  something  floats  in  the  air  which 
falling  anywhere  upon  the  body  causes  the 
most  horrid  pains;  but  if  it  fall  upon  any 
essential  part,  or  be  swallowed  with  the  food, 
it  produces  inevitable  death ;  wherefore,  as 
soon  as  the  pain  is  felt,  the  part  is  cut  off. 
James  Eswast,  a  breeder  of  sheep  in  Keimi, 
sent  a  specimen  of  this  pest,  ( Euria  infer- 
nalis,)  to  Linnseus.  It  was  very  like  a  minute 
worm,  but  so  dried  up  that  it  could  not  be 
known  :  it  fell  into  a  plate  at  dinner.  In 
Finland,  also,  not  only  men  but  cattle  ‘are 
liable  to  this  deplorable  accident.  Sometimes, 
a  few  days  after  the  pain  commences,  they 
perceive  a  dusky,  yellowish  spot  on  one  part 
or  other  of  the  body.  Various  means  were 
ineffectually  applied  to  cure  it,  till  it  was 
accidentally  discovered  that  if  fresh  cheese- 
curd  be  laid  to  the  part,  the  pain  abates,  and 
a  minute  worm,  about  two  lines  in  length, 
comes  out  of  the  puncture  into  the  curd, 
which  perhaps  it  prefers  to  other  food.  The 
Finlanders  now  use  this  specific  remedy. 
This  miserable  disorder  seldom  visits  the 
southern  part  of  Europe,  but  formerly  it  was 
not  unknown  there.  Peter  Naaldyck,  a 
Hollander,  but  a  physician  of  Gottenburg, 

*  British  entomologists  compare  it  to  the  squeak 
of  a  mouse. — J.  H.  F. 


in  his  work  entitled  Libri  Philippicorum  de 
Equis  says : — “  The  worm  called  by  the 
Dutch,  de  viver,  is  extremely  fatal ;  it  kills 
in  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  therefore  is  not 
improperly  called  the  death-worm  :  it  is 
only  to  be  cured  by  cutting  the  part  out,  or 
by  burning  it  with  a  hot  iron.” 

There  is  a  minute  insect,  a  species  of  flea 
called  the  nigua  ( Pulex  penetrans), f  which 
has  a  small  fork  in  his  tail  similar  to  that  of 
the  Podura  (See  Catesby’s  History  of  Caro¬ 
lina,  vol,  i.).  This  minute  flea  secretly  per¬ 
forates  the  skin  of  the  feet  and  there  lays  its 
eggs,  which  produce  pains,  inflammation, 
gangrenes,  and  death,  unless  the  part  be  cut 
out  with  the  greatest  exactness  and  care. 
Ulloa,  in  his  Voyage  to  Peru ,  mentions  the 
same  insect,  and  so  do  many  other  American 
travellers.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  only 
the  Indian  aquatic  plants  will  bear  the  cold 
of  Sweden.  Hence,  we  see  the  quill-wort 
( Isoetes ),  water-lily  ( Nymphcea ),  scirpus  and 
club-rush  ( Sagittaria ,)  common  to  the  hot¬ 
test  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  severest 
latitudes  of  the  north  ;  but  they  always  grow 
with  us  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  lest 
they  should  be  destroyed  by  the  ice ;  and  in 
like  manner,  the  native  insects  of  India  may 
deposit  their  eggs  in  our  muddy  lakes,  which 
being  dried  in  summer  may  hatch  and  be 
multiplied  every  year,  as  the  life  of  the  mi¬ 
nuter  insects  is  generally  annual. 

In  the  spring  of  16y4,  some  galls  hung 
down  like  chains  upon  the  oaks  in  Germany, 
and  the  common  people  who  had  never  ob¬ 
served  them  before,  imagined  them  to  be 
magical  knots.  They  were  produced  by  that 
species  of  gall-fly,  ( Cynips ,)  delineated  by 
Reaumur  in  his  History  of  Insects ,  vol.  iii., 
tab.  40. 

In  the  summer  mornings,  the  Swedes 
frequently  observe  a  black  dust,  like  gun¬ 
powder,  scattered  equally  on  the  paths.  They 
are  astonished  to  see  it  move  and  leap,  and 
deem  it  unlucky  to  tread  upon  it ;  not  know¬ 
ing  that  it  is  only  innumerable  and  very 
minute  water-fleas,  ( Podurce ). 

On  the  foot- stalks  of  the  leaves  of  the 
black  poplar,  ( Populus  nigra,)  may  some¬ 
times  be  found  red  berries  of  the  size  of 
cherries.  These  productions,  which  are  pro¬ 
tuberant  on  the  one  side  and  cracked  on  the 
other,  inclose  and  nourish  a  species  of  plant- 
louse  —  the  Aphis  bursaria.  The  aspen, 
( Populus  tremula ,)  has  similar  protuberances, 
of  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  inclose  the  Tipula 
junipera.  Its  leaves  are  cut  by  other  insects, 
and  drawn  up  in  a  form  similar  to  the  cone 
of  a  cowl,  with  the  margin  radiated  and 
curled  a  little.  The  work  of  these  insects  is 
very  admirable. 

(To  be  continued .) 

f  It  is  generally  called  the  chigoe,  or  jigger. 
Some  interesting  papers  upon  this  troublesome  in¬ 
sect  are  published  in  one  of  the  late  volumes  of  the 
Magazine  of  Natural  History.— J.  H.  F. 
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UNLUCKY  INSTINCT  OF  A  PARROT. 

A  gentleman  having  accumulated  a  consi¬ 
derable  fortune  in  business,  purchased  a  villa 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Regent’s  Park,  where 
he  wished  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  enjoyments  of  those  comforts  which 
are  generally  attendant  upon  affluence ;  but, 
he  had  unfortunately  married  a  wife  who  was 
determined  to  allow  him  as  little  enjoyment 
as  possible.  The  lady  had,  by  a  former  mar¬ 
riage,  a  daughter,  whom  it  was  her  desire  to 
see  well  settled  in  the  world,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  she  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense ; 
but  her  maxim  being  to  save  as  much  as 
possible  in  private,  that  she  might  be  enabled 
to  spare  no  expense  in  public,  her  custom 
was  to  provide  for  the  family  fare  of  the 
humblest  description.  One  of  her  economical 
schemes  was  the  establishment  of  a  piggery. 
Once,  after  having  made  a  very  protitable 
sale  to  a  butcher  of  a  number  of  porkers,  she 
supplied  her  husband’s  table  with  fried  pig’s 
liver  for  some  days.  As  soon  as  the  citizen 
arrived  from  business,  a  parrot  which  the 
lady  kept  for  her  amusement,  was  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  its  mistress  vociferate  over 
the  stairs  to  Rebecca,  (her  only  domestic,  a 
great  red-cheeked,  raw-boned  girl,  lately 
arrived  from  the  country,)  “  come,  away  with 
the  pig’s  liver.” 

By  such  frugal  meals,  the  lady  was  saving 
for  a  grand  dinner  she  was  about  to  give 
to  a  young  man  of  quality,  with  whom  she 
had  formed  an  acquaintance,  and  who  was 
struck  with  the  showy  figure  of  the  demoi¬ 
selle.  The  lady  having  invited  the  gen¬ 
tleman  and  two  of  his  fashionable  com¬ 
panions,  to  what  she  called  a  family  dinner 
at  the  villa,  on  an  early  day,  she  provided  the 
choicest  wines,  engaged  a  French  cook  and 
“  a  powdered  waiter,”  and  hired  a  quantity 
of  plate  for  the  occasion.  On  the  appointed 
day,  the  guests  arrived ;  the  dinner  was  served ; 
and  the  lady  had  the  happiness  to  see  her 
daughter  seated  next  her  admirer.  The  party 
“  went  off”  well,  and  everything  seemed  to 
favour  the  lady’s  wishes;  the  soup  and  fish 
passed  away,  and  a  haunch  of  venison 
was  announced.  During  the  interval  await¬ 
ing  its  appearance,  John  was  despatched 
for  champagne.  The  company  waited  :  no 
venison,  no  champagne,  no  waiter  appeared 
— a  dead  silence  ensued  —  minutes  were 
added  to  minutes  ;  the  old  citizen  at  last  rose 
from  his  chair  and  rang  the  bell— but  it  was 
rung  in  vain — it  was  not  answered — and  the 
suspense  became  dreadful.  “  What  a  pretty 
parrot  you  have  got,”  said  one  of  the  visitors, 
at  last,  in  despair. — “  He  is  a  very  pretty  bird,” 
answered  the  lady  of  the  house,  “  and  very 
intelligent,  too,  1  assure  you.  What  have 
you  to  say  for  yourself,  Poll?”  —  “  Becky  l 


Becky  !  the  pig’s  liver  and  a  pot  of  beer. 
Quick,  quick  !  come,  away  !”  cried  the  parrot. 
— “  The  sailors  teach  these  creatures  to  be 
so  vulgar,”  said  the  young  lady,  in  a  simper¬ 
ing  tone.  The  parrot  having  been  roused 
from  his  lethargy,  continued  to  bawl  out,  at 
the  top  of  his  voice:  “  Becky,  Becky!  the 
pig’s  liver.  Quick,  quick  !  Becky,  Becky  •’* 
But  what  was  the  horror  of  the  lady  and  her 
fair  daughter,  and  how  uncontrolable  was  the 
mirth  of  the  three  guests,  when  the  great, 
slipshod,  country  wench  entered  the  room,  her 
left  arm  embracing  an  ample  dish  of  smoking 
hot  fried  pig's  liver,  and  in  her  right  hand 
bearing  a  foaming  pewter  pot  full  of  beer. 
“  Lucky,  indeed,  it  was  that  I  had  it  ready, 
ma’am,”  said  the  servant,  as  she  set  the  dish, 
and  the  pot  down  before  her  mistress ;  “  for 
Jowler,  the  big  watch-dog,  has  run  away 
with  the  leg  of  carrion  ;  and  Monsieur,  with 
the  white  nightcap,  and  the  other  chap,  with 
the  flour  in  his  head,  will  have  enough  to  do 
to  catch  him.”  W.  G.  C. 


FANATICISM  IN  THE  TIME  OF  CHARLES  I. 

Dr.  Bruno  Ryves  gives  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  fanatical  conscience  in  a  captain, 
who  was  invited  by  a  soldier  to  eat  part  of  a 
goose  with  him,  but  refused  because,  he  said, 
it  was  stolen ;  then,  being  about  to  march, 
he,  who  would  eat  no  stolen  goose,  made  no 
scruple  to  ride  away  upon  a  stolen  mare ; 
for,  plundering  Mrs.  Bartlet  of  her  mare,  this 
hypocritical  captain  gave  sufficient  testimony 
to  the  world  that  the  old  Pharisee  and  new 
Puritan  have  consciences  of  the  selfsame 
temper  : — “  to  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow 
a  camel.” 

The  religion  of  the  Presbyterians  of  those 
times  consisted  principally  in  an  opposition 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  quarrelling 
with  the  most  innocent  customs  then  in  use  : 
as  the  eating  of  Christmas-pies  and  plum- 
porridge  at  Christmas,  which  they  reputed 
sinful. 

The  rebellious  clergy  would,  in  their  prayers, 
pray,  and  exhort,  and  even  foretell  things,  to 
encourage  the  people  in  their  rebellion. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  informs  us,  that 
Mr.  Bond,  preaching  at  the  Savoy,  told  his 
auditors  from  the  pulpit,  “  That  they  ought 
to  contribute  and  pray,  and  do  all  they  were 
able,  to  bring  in  their  brethren  of  Scotland 
for  settling  of  God’s  cause  :  I  say  (quoth  he) 
this  is  God’s  cause  ;  and  if  our  God  hath  any 
cause,  this  is  it See.  &c.  Mr.  Calamy,  in  his 
speech  at  Guildhall,  1 643,  observes  :  “  I  may 
truly  say,  as  the  martyr  did,  that  if  I  had  as 
many  lives  as  hairs  on  my  head,  I  would  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  these  lives  in  this 
cause.”  S Loyal  Songs,  vol.  ii.,  No.  26. 

“  They  pluck’d  down  the  King,  the  Church,  and  the 
Laws, 

To  set  up  an  idol,  then  nick-named  the  Cause, 
Like  Bell  and  the  Dragon  to  gorge  their  Own 
maws.” 
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In  those  days,  an  hour-glass  was  placed 
on  the  pulpit,  in  a  frame  of  iron  made  on 
purpose  for  it,  and  fastened  to  the  board 
on  which  the  cushion  lay,  that  it  might  be 
visible  to  the  whole  congregation ;  who,  if 
the  sermon  did  not  hold  till  the  glass  was 
out,  (which  was  turned  up  as  soon  as  the  text 
was  taken,)  would  say  that  the  preacher  was 
lazy  ;  and  if  he  held  out  much  longer,  would 
yawn  and  stretch,  and  by  those  signs  signify 
to  the  preacher  that  they  began  to  be  weary 
of  his  discourse,  and  wanted  to  be  dismissed. 

W.  A.  B. 


Ufotrotfpecttbe  <§leamncj$. 


TRUTH  AND  LYING. 

Owen  Feltham  says  I  find  to  him  that 
the  tale  is  told,  belief  only  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  truth  and  a  lie  ;  for,  a  lie 
believed  is  true,  and  truth  uncredited,  a  lie : 
but  certainly  there  rests  much  in  the  hearer’s 
judgment,  as  well  as  in  the  teller’s  falsehood. 
It  must  be  a  probable  lie,  that  makes  the 
judicious,  credulous  ;  and,  the  relater  too, 
must  be  of  some  reputation,  otherwise, 
strange  stories  detect  some  deformity  in  the 
mind.  There  is  a  generation  of  men  whose 
unweighed  custom  makes  them  speak  out 
any  thing  that  enters  into  their  heedless 
fancy  :  that  are  so  habituated  in  falsehood 
that  they  have  very  little  regard  for  the  truth ; 
and,  though  they  ought  to  have  good  memo¬ 
ries,  yet,  they  lie  so  often,  that  they  do  not 
at  last,  remember  that  they  lie  at  all :  that, 
besides  creating  whole  scenes  of  their  own, 
they  cannot  relate  any  thing  clear  and  can¬ 
didly  ;  but  they  must  either  augment  or 
diminish.  Falsehood,  like  dust  cast  into  the 
eyes  of  justice,  keeps  her  from  seeing  truth : 
it  sometimes  finds  its  way  to  the  bar  at  tri¬ 
bunals,  and  there  perverteth  judgment:  a 
severe  penalty  were  well  inflicted,  where  the 
advocate  should  dare  to  obtrude  an  untruth ; 
for,  how  can  that  judge  walk  right  that  is 
bemisted  in  his  way.  We  can  never  come 
at  either  peace  or  justice,  if  we  be  not  guided 
to  them  by  truth  ;  and  peace  never  abides 
long  in  any  religion  where  truth  is  made  an 
exile  :  certainly,  a  liar,  though  ever  so  plau¬ 
sible,  being  once  discovered,  is  looked  upon 
not  only  as  inconsiderate,  but  dangerous  ; 
and,  besides,  he  that  often  lies  in  discourse, 
when  he  needs  not,  will  be  sure  to  do  it 
whenever  he  needs :  so  his  interest  being  only 
inward  to  himself,  all  that  is  without  him,  is 
not  set  by  ;  and  doubtless,  humanity  hath 
not  a  worse  companion,  than  he  that  singu¬ 
larly  loveth  himself.  Think  not  to  live  long 
in  peace  if  thou  converseth  with  a  lying  man ; 
nor  canst  thou  think  to'live  long  in  repu¬ 
tation  :  you  can  neither  freely  relate  any 
thing  after  him,  nor  pass  a  right  judgment 
upon  any  thing  that  he  speaks :  if  you  believe 
him,  you  are  deceived  j  if  you  do  not  believe 


him,  he  takes  it  as  an  affront.  The  way  is, 
either  to  pass  him  by,  as  not  minded,  or 
check  him  a  little  in  his  own  way ;  as  when 
one  told  Galba,  that  he  had  bought  lamprey 
in  Sicily,  five  feet  long;  he  answered  “  that 
is  no  wonder,  for  there  they  are  so  long,  that 
the  fishermen  use  them  for  ropes/’  I  could 
sooner  pardon  some  crimes  than  this  wildfire 
in  the  tongue,  that  scorches  wherever  it 
alights.  I  do  not  wonder  that  some  think 
it  so  great  an  offence  to  have  the  lie  given  : 
for,  surely,  a  liar  is  both  a  coward  and  a 
traitor  ;  he  fears  the  face  of  man  ;  and, 
therefore,  crouches  behind  the  littleness  of 
a  lie  to  hide  himself ;  and  though  God  has 
set  him  to  defend  the  truth,  he  basely  de¬ 
serts  the  hold,  and  runs  to  the  enemies  colours. 
What  is  that  man  good  for,  that  cannot  be 
trusted  in  his  own  voluntary  relations. 
Speech  is  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
words  are  the  bonds  of  society.  What  have 
we  to  rely  upon  in  this  world,  but  the  pro¬ 
fessions  and  declarations  that  men  seriously 
and  solemnly  offer  :  when  any  of  these  fail, 
a  ligament  of  the  world  is  broke ;  and  what¬ 
ever  was  upheld  by  it,  falls.  Truth  is  the 
good  man’s  guardian ;  it  is  the  buckler  under 
which  he  lies  securely  covered  from  all  the 
strokes  of  his  enemies.  God  himself  is 
truth,  and  certainly  he  never  intended  that 
the  heart  and  tongue  should  be  disunited  ; 
yet,  we  ought  to  weigh  well  what  we  hear; 
for,  he  hath  an  easy  faith,  that,  without 
consideration,  believeth  all  that  is  told.  If 
there  be  truth  of  tongue,  I  may  hold  traffic 
with  men  of  all  other  vices  ;  but  take  away 
that,  and  I  tread  upon  a  quicksand.  Though 
I  speak  not  always  all  that  is  truth,  yet  I 
would  never  speak  any  thing  false.  A  man 
may  commit  faults  ;  but  truth  is  a  thing 
immortal ;  and  gives  him  consolation  under 
the  greatest  difficulties. — W.  G.  C. 


Cije  public  Stounials. 


TO  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

In  days  of  yore  the  minstrel’s  lyre 
Aroused  a  nation’s  latent  fire. 

And  England  deemed  her  happiest  hour 
Was  purchased  by  the  troubadour. 

Even  thus,  if  peril  e’er  dismay. 

Her  trump  shall  wake  his  slumbering  lay. 
To  rally,  fairest  queen,  for  thee 
The  might  of  England’s  chivalry. 

But  not  for  thee  his  blithest  'strain 
Could  aught  of  added  love  obtain  : 

Their  all  is  given — their  prayers  arise, 

A  grateful  incense,  to  the  skies. 

Spurn  not  the  gift,  for  heavenly  aid 
Doth  most  become  a  royal  maid — 

Her  people’s  love  the  brightest  gem 
That  decks  her  virgin  diadem. 

Glad— as  his  note  whose  joyous  wing 
The  tiding  bears  of  infant  spring ; 

Soft — as  tne  leaves  that  haste  to  greet. 
And  twine  around  his  airy  feet ; 
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Pttre— as  the  liquid  drops  that  dwell 
Untainted  in  the  flowret’s  cell, — 

So  may’st  thou  e’er,  as  now  tliou  art. 

Be  shrined  within  thy  people’s  heart  1 

Then,  oh  !  preserve  from  every  stain 
The  faith  for  which  their  martyrs  slain. 
Though  freed  from  mortal  toil  and  wo. 
Perchance  still  deign  a  glance  below. 

And  if  amid  those  realms  above 
Can  linger  aught  of  earthly  love, 

Seraphic  voices  blessings  blend. 

And  with  a  people’s  prayers  ascend. 

To  ask  that  though  his  star  be  gone 
That  poured  its  lustre  on  our  throne, 

Yet  she  whose  sun  has  risen  to-day 
May  shed  as  bright,  as  pure  a  ray. 

Fraser's  Magazine. 


MARRIAGES  FROM  THE  STAGE. —  BY  LEIGH 
HUNT. 

{Selected from  the  Monthly  Repository.) 

The  first  person  among  the  “  gentry, ”  who 
took  a  wife  from  the  stage,  was  Martin 
Folkes,  the  antiquary,  a  man  of  fortune,  who 
about  the  year  1713,  married  Lucretia 
Bradshaw,  a  performer  of  the  sprightly 
heroines  of  Farquhar  and  Vanbrugh.  The 
author  of  the  “History  of  the  English  Stage,” 
quoted  in  the  work  mentioned  below,  calls 
her  “  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  promising 
genii  of  her  time ;  ”  and  says  that  Mr.  Folkes 
made  her  his  wife  “  for  her  exemplary  and 
prudent  conduct.”  He  adds,  “  that  it  was 
a  rule  with  her  in  her  profession,  to  make 
herself  mistress  of  her  art,  and  leave  the 
figure  and  action  to  nature.”  What  he 
means  by  this  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  for 
u  art  ”  we  should  say  “  part ;  ”  which  would 
imply  that  the  fair  Lucretia  got  her  dialogue 
well  by  rote,  and  then  gave  herself  up,  with¬ 
out  further  study,  to  the  impulses  of  the 
character ;  which  in  such  lively  ones  as  those 
of  Corinna  in  the  “  Confederacy,”  and  An¬ 
gelica  in  the  “  Constant  Couple,”  probably 
disposed  the  spirited  virtuoso  to  inquire 
whether  she  could  be  as  prudent  as  she  was 
agreeable.  From  her  performance  of  cha¬ 
racters  of  this  description  Mr.  Nichols 
somewhat  hastily  infers  that  she  must  have 
been  a  handsome  woman  at  least ,  had  a 
good  figure,  and  probably  only  second-rate 
theatrical  talent.”*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
poor  lady  ultimately  lost  her  reason.  We 
are  not  told  any  thing  of  her  origin  or  con¬ 
nexions. 

The  man  who  next  followed  this  gallant 
example,  was  a  personage  celebrated  for  his 
gallantry  in  all  senses  of  the  word— the 
famous  Lord  Peterborough,  the  hero  of  the 
war  of  the  succession  in  Spain,  and  friend 
of  Pope  and  Swift.  The  date  of  the  marri¬ 
age  is  not  known,  for  it  was  a  long  time 
kept  secret ;  but  in  the  year  before  he  died 
(1735)  he  publicly  acknowledged  as  his 
countess,  the  celebrated  Anastasia  Robinson, 

•  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  588. 


the  singer.  She  had  appeared  upon  the 
stage,  but  was  chiefly  known  in  the  concert- 
room.  Her  father  was  a  portrait-painter, 
of  good  family,  who  had  studied  in  Italy, 
and  was  master  of  the  Italian  language  and 
very  fond  of  music  ;  but  losing  his  sight, 
the  daughter,  much  against  her  inclination 
in  other  respects,  turned  her  own  passion 
for  music,  which  he  had  cultivated,  into  a 
means  of  living  for  the  family. 

The  ladies  of  quality  now  commence  their 
example  in  turn.  On  the  8th  of  January, 
1739  (we  are  sorry  we  don’t  know  the  church) 
the  Lady  Henrietta  Herbert,  widow  of  Lord 
Edward  Herbert,  second  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Powis,  and  daughter  of  James,  first  Earl 
of  Waldegrave,  was  married  to  John  Beard, 
the  singer.  We  have  a  pleasure  in  stating 
the  circumstance  as  formally  as  possible,  for 
three  reasons  ;  first,  because  the  marriage 
was  a  happy  one  ;  second,  because  all  men¬ 
tion  of  it  is  omitted  in  the  Peerages ;  and 
third,  because  Lord  Wharncliffe,  in  his 
edition  of  the  “  Letters  and  Works  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,”  above  mentioned, 
has  designated  Beard,  we  know  not  on  what 
authority,  as  “  a  man  of  very  indifferent 
character.” 

The  union  which,  of  all  those  of  professional 
origin,  seemed  to  promise  most  for  felicity, 
that  of  Elizabeth  Linley  with  the  subsequently 
famous  Sheridon,  is  understood  to  have  had 
but  an  ill  result.  The  lady,  daughter  of 
Linley  the  composer,  was  beautiful,  accom¬ 
plished,  and  a  fine  singer ;  the  gentleman,  a 
wit,  a  man  of  courage,  and  with,  apparently, 
a  bright  and  prosperous  life  before  him.  He 
had  fought  for  her  with  a  rival,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  romantic  valour;  and  no  one 
appeared  so  fit  to  carry  off  the  warbling 
beauty,  as  he  could  alike  protect  her  with  the 
sword,  and  write  songs  fit  for  her  to  warble. 
But  Sheridan,  with  all  his  great  talents,  was 
not  provident  enough  to  save  a  wife  from 
ordinary  disquietudes,  nor  (for  aught  that  has 
appeared)  had  he  steadiness  of  heart  enough 
to  make  her  happy  in  spite  of  them ;  and 
Miss  Linley,  besides  the  vanity  perhaps 
natural  to  a  flattered  beauty,  and  therefore  a 
craving  for  admiration,  wanted  economy  her¬ 
self,  and  had  a  double  portion  of  sensibility. 
It  is  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  author  of  the 
Rivals  and  the  School  for  Scandal  possessed 
the  sentiment  of  love  in  any  thing  like  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  animal  passion  of  it.  An  har¬ 
monious  nature  probably  left  no  sympathy  out 
of  the  composition  of  his  wife.  The  result 
chiefly  as  it  affected  their  fortunes,  has  been 
intimated  by  Madame  d'Arblay  in  very  solemn 
head-shaking  style.  The  less  bounded  sym¬ 
pathy  of  a  poet  (Thomas  Moore)  has,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  delicately  touched  upon  the 
remainder  of  the  story  somewhere;  but  we 
cannot  find  the  passage,  and  it  is  not  material 
to  the  purpose  before  us. 
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It  was  looked  upon,  no  doubt,  as  a  far  less 
daring1  thing  to  take  a  wife  from  the  concert- 
room  than  the  theatre,  especially  as  Miss 
Linley  had  not  long  been  in  it,  and  the  pre¬ 
cedent  of  Anastasia  Robinson,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  equivocal  look  of  her  position  in  the 
first  instance,  had  been  redeemed  by  the 
graces  of  her  understood  propriety  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  the  way  in  v/hich  she  sustained  her 
rank  at  last.  But  a  female  was  now  to 
appear  on  the  stage,  and  in  comedy  too,  who 
by  singular  fitness  for  personating  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  gentlewoman,  was  justly  accorded 
the  rank  of  one  by  common  consent ;  and  who 
by  her  marriage  in  high  life,  seems  to  have 
taken  off'  the  worst  part  of  the  opprobrium 
from  ail  similar  unions  in  future.  We  need 
not  add,  that  we  allude  to  Elizabeth  Farren, 
who,  in  the  year  1797,  upon  the  death  of  his 
first  countess,  was  married  to  Edward,  Earl 
of  Derby,  father  of  the  present  Earl.  His 
lordship  was  neither  young  nor  handsome ; 
the  lady  was  prudent,  quietly  transferred  her 
elegant  manners  from  the  stage  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  the  public  heard  no  more  of  her. 

This  sensible  example  was  followed  by  those 
whom  it  had  probably  assisted  towards  the 
like  exaltation.  In  1807,  Louisa  Brunton 
was  married  to  the  late  Earl  Craven,  by  whom 
she  was  mother  to  the  present ;  and  like  Miss 
Farren,  disappeared  into  private  life.  We 
recollect  her  as  being  what  is  called  a  fine 
woman,  and  one  that  had  lady-like  manners, 
carried  to  a  pitch  of  fashionable  indifference. 
She  would  sometimes,  for  instance,  twist 
about  a  leaf,  or  bit  of  thread  between  her  lips 
while  speaking,  by  way  of  evincing  her  natu¬ 
ralness,  or  nonchalance.  She  was  sister  of 
the  respectable  actor  of  the  same  name,  and 
aunt  of  Mrs.  Yates,  the  admirable  performer 
of  Victorine . 

In  the  same  year  Miss  Searle  (we  know 
not  her  Christian  name,  which  is  a  pity,  con¬ 
sidering  that  she  was  one  of  the  delights  of 
our  boyish  eyes,)  became  the  wite  of  Robert 
Heathcote,  Esq.,  brother  of  Sir  Gilbert ;  and 
vanished  like  her  predecessors.  She  was  a 
dancer,  but  of  great  elegance,  with  a  rare  look 
of  lady-like  self-possession,  which  she  contrived 
to  preserve  without  injuring  a  certain  air  of 
enjoyment  fitting  for  the  dance.  It  was  this 
union  no  doubt  that  captivated  us. 

“  The  Beggar’s  Opera,”  now  put  a  coronet 
on  the  brows  of  another  Polly: — at  least,  this 
character,  we  believe,  was  the  one  which 
chiefly  brought  forward  the  gentle  attractions 
of  Mary  Catherine  Bolton,  called  also  Polly 
Bolton,  who,  in  1813,  became  the  wife  of 
Lord  Thurlow,  nephew  of  the  first  Lord 
Thurlow,  the  judge,  and  what  is  more,  a  true 
poet,  notwithstanding  the  fantastical  things 
he  mixed  up  with  his  poetry.  Mr.  Hazlitt 
became  acquainted  with  his  writings  on  the 
recommendation  either  of  Charles  Lamb  or 
Barry  Cornwall  (we  forget  which),  and  put 


him  among  the  living  poets,  whose  specimens 
he  collected  in  his  il  New  Elegant  Extracts.” 
There  are  passages  in  them  of  the  right 
inspired  sort — remote  in  the  fancy,  yet  close 
to  feeling, — and  worthy  to  stand  in  the  first 
rank  of  modern  genius.  We  fear  he  made 
but  too  poetical  a  consort,  richer  in  the  article 
of  mind  than  money  ;  but  if  he  had  a  poet's 
kindness,  and  her  ladyship  heart  enough  to 
understand  him  (as  her  look  promised),  she 
may  still  have  been  happy.  We  know  nothing 
further  of  his  lordship  or  his  marriage,  except 
that  the  present  lord  is  the  result. 

We  have  no  records  before  us  to  show  when 
Mr.  Becher,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  married 
the  celebrated  tragic  actress,  Miss  O’Neil ; 
nor  when  Mr.  Bradshaw,  another,  married 
Miss  Tree,  one  of  the  truest  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Shakspeare’s  gentler  heroines,  albeit 
there  was  something  a  little  fastidious  in  her 
countenance.  The  latest  of  these  unions, 
Mrs.  Coutts’s  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans,  came  the  first  under  our  notice  ;  and 
therefore  we  shall  now  conclude  with  some 
general  remarks  on  the  spirit  of  this  custom 
of  wedding  with  the  stage,  and  the  light  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  regarded. 

And  this  simply  concentrates  itself,  we 
conceive,  into  one  point ;  which  is,  that  the 
theatrical  world  no  more  renders  a  person 
unworthy  of  the  highest  and  happiest  fortune 
if  the  individual  has  been  unspoilt  by  it,  than 
the  world  of  fashion  does.  See  what  has 
transpired  in  the  course  of  this  article,  res¬ 
pecting  people  of  fashion,  and  what  we  shall 
proceed  to  notice  respecting  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned  and  their  connexions,  and  let  any  one 
ask  himself  whether  it  would  be  fairer  to  say 
“  Don’t  take  a  wife  or  husband  from  the 
stage,”  than  “  Don’t  take  one  from  the  world 
of  fashion.”  Mrs.  Bradshaw  was  of  unexcep¬ 
tionable  character  ;  Lady  Peterborough  was 
unexceptionable;  Beard  was  unexceptionable; 
so  was  O'Brien,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary ;  so  was  Miss  Linley,  Miss  Farren, 
Miss  Brunton,  Miss  Searle,  Miss  Bolton,  Miss 
O’Neil,  Miss  Tree.  Really,  the  stage,  instead 
of  a  sorry  figure  on  these  occasions,  cuts, 
upon  the  whole,  an  excellent  one ;  and  consi¬ 
dering  its  comparative  smallness,  and  inferior 
education,  may  put  its  fashionable  friend  on 
the  defensive ! 


THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  IN. 

Blunders. 

The  Irish  blunder  is  sui  generis;  and  it 
is  not  only  of  a  class  by  itself,  but  it  is  of  the 
best  class.  It  always  puzzles,  which  mere 
clownishness  does  not ;  but  it  always  amuses 
by  its  oddity,  its  novelty,  and  its  humour. 
Of  this  order  was  the  exclamation  of  the 
Irish  gentleman  who,  on  getting  a  ten-pound 
prize  in  the  lottery,  and  finding  that  the  prize 
was  less  than  the  money  which  he  had  paid 
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for  it,  cried  out,  “  What  luck  it  was  that  I 
did  not  get  the  20,000/. :  I  must  have  been 
entirely  ruined  !” 

An  orator,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
was  describing  the  inordinate  love  of  praise 
which  characterized  an  opponent.  “  The 
honourable  Member,”  said  he,  “  is  so  fond 
of  being  praised,  that  I  really  believe  he 
would  be  content  to  give  up  the  ghost,  if  it 
were  but  to  look  up  and  read  the  stone-cutter’s 
puff  on  his  grave.” 

“  Contempt  of  money,”  was  the  expression 
of  another.  The  honourable  member  pro¬ 
fesses  to  play  the  philosopher.  I  can  assure 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  there  is  any  one 
office  that  glitters  in  the  eyes  of  the  honour¬ 
able  member,  it  is  that  of  purse-bearer;  a 
pension  to  him  is  a  compendium  of  all  the 
cardinal  virtues.  All  his  statemanship  is 
comprehended  in  the  art  of  taxing;  and  for 
good,  better,  and  best,  in  the  scale  of  human 
nature,  he  invariably  reads  pence,  shillings, 
and  pounds.  I  verily  believe,”  exclaimed  the 
orator,  rising  to  the  height  of  his  conception, 
“  that  if  the  honourable  gentleman  were  an 
undertaker,  it  would  be  the  delight  of  his 
heart  to  see  all  mankind  seized  with  a  com¬ 
mon  mortality,  that  he  might  have  the  benefit 
of  the  general  burial,  and  provide  scarves  and 
hatbands  for  the  survivors.” 

The  answer  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
British  brigade  to  the  French  king  after  an 
action,  was  long  a  source  of  amusement  in 
France,  and  is  still  on  record  as  an  instance 
of  the  pregnant  brusquerie  of  the  sons  of  St. 
Patrick.  The  King,  in  portioning  out  his 
royal  praise,  observed  that  one  of  the  regiments 
had  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  “  as  was 
evident  from  the  number  of  its  wounded.” — 
“  Yes,  your  Majesty,”  said  the  impatient  and 
gallant  major,  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his 
own  battalion,  (i  they  behaved  well;  but  I 
may  take  leave  to  say,  we  behaved  better  ; 
they  might  have  had  many  wounded,  and  no 
blame  to  them,  but  we  were  all  killed. 

“  My  lord,”  said  a  fellow  condemned  to  be 
hanged  for  sheepstealing,  “all  I  ask  of  your 
lordship  is,  that  I  shall  not  be  hanged  on  a 
Friday.” — “  Why  ?”  asked  the  judge  in  sur¬ 
prise. — “  Because,”  was  the  answer,  “  it  is 
always  counted  a  mighty  unlucky  day !” 

“  Never  be  critical  upon  the  ladies,”  was 
the  maxim  of  an  old  Irish  peer,  remarkable 
for  his  homage  to  the  sex;  “  the  only  way  in 
the  world  that  a  true  gentleman  ever  will 
attempt  to  look  at  the  faults  of  a  pretty  woman 
is  to  shut  his  eyes. 

On  the  late  importation  of  the  coloured 
and  figured  French  nightcaps, an  Irish  baronet 
who  made  a  purchase  of  half-a  dozen  of  dif¬ 
ferent  patterns  in  Bond-street,  was  asked 
“  What  he  meant  to  do  with  so  many  ?” — 
“  Why,  to  be  sure,  wear  them  all  till  I  see 
which  I  like  best.” — “  What !  in  the  dark  ?” 
— “  No ;  I  sleep  with  a  light  in  the  room.” 


— “  But  how  does  that  clear  up  the  matter ; 
if  you  are  once  asleep  ?”  —  “  Oh,  the  clearest 
thing  in  the  world.  From  my  cradle  I  had 
a  habit  of  sleeping  with  my  eyes  open.” 

“  Is  there  any  ford  here  ?”  asked  an  En¬ 
glish  tourist  who  came  suddenly  to  a  full  stop 
before  one  of  the  little  mountain  torrents  of 
the  west  of  Ireland.  — “  Oh,  to  be  sure,  your 
honour,  there  was  a  ford,”  said  a  peasant 
standing  at  the  brink,  and  making  a  hundred 
grimaces  of  civility. — “  When  was  it  ?”  said 
the  tourist.  — “  Before  the  bridge  was  built,” 
said  the  peasant;  “  but  when  man  and  horse 
went  over  the  bridge,  the  ford  got  out  of  the 
habit.”  —  “  Well,  now  that  the  bridge  is 
broken  down,  I  suppose  the  ford  may  have 
got  into  the  habit  again.  Is  it  safe  ?” — 
“To  be  sure,  your  honour,  all  but  in  the 
middle,  but  that  is  nothing  ;  and  if  you  can 
sivim ,  there  is  not  a  better  ford  in  the  country.” 
— “But  I  cannot  swim.”  —  “Then,  jour 
honour,  the  only  safe  way  that  I  know  of  is, 
as  soon  as  you  get  out  of  your  depth,  to  ivalk 
back  again.” 

“  If  we  go  to  law,”  said  a  wealthy  landholder 
to  his  tenant,  “  we  go  into  Chancery,  and  out 
of  Chancery  neither  of  us  will  ever  get  till  we 
get  into  our  graves.” — “  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion ;  I  want  to  get  into  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other :  so  let  us  go  to  a  reference,” 
said  the  tenant ;  “  and  if  the  reference  does  not 
satisfy  us,  let  the  matter  be  settled,  as  usual, 
by  an  umpire,” — “  Well,  be  it  so,  but  on  this 
condition,”  said  the  man  of  wealth,  “  that  if 
he  cannot  make  a  decision,  we  shall  have 
umpires  on  both  sides.” — Blackwood’s  Mag. 


Letter- writing. — Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of 
his  delightful  letters,  says :  “  my  head  aches 
at  the  bare  prospect  of  letter-writing.  I  wish 
all  the  ink  in  the  ocean  dried  up,  and  would 
listen  to  the  quills  shivering  up  in  the  candle 
flame,  like  parching  martyrs.” 

Hurricane. — On  the  15th  of  June,  there 
was  a  severe  hurricane  at  Bombay.  Upon 
its  abatement,  the  bay  was  covered  with  bales 
of  cotton,  and  the  wrecks  of  boats  and  ships. 
In  the  back  bay,  the  dead  were  washed  out 
of  their  graves,  and  floated  about  the  shore. 
The  roofs  of  houses  were  torn  off,  and  trees 
blown  down.  There  was  scarcely  a  dry  house 
on  the  island,  and  goods  to  a  great  amount 
were  destroyed  in  the  warehouses.  Such  was 
the  fury  of  the  tempest,  that  the  lighthouse, 
strongly  built  as  it  is,  tottered  on  its  base, 
and  seemed  momentarily  on  the  point  of 
falling.  The  officer  in  charge  was  blown  off 
his  legs,  and  the  copper  roof  of  the  powder 
magazine  forced  off  entire,  and  pitched  upon 
the  roof  of  an  adjoining  guard-room,  which 
was  completely  demolished.  The  roofs  of 
some  of  the  terraces  were  carried  away,  and 
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might  be  seen  floating  along  the  wind  as  if, 
(says  the  account,)  “  they  had  been  but  mere 
pullicat  handkerchiefs.” 

Aloe.-  —A  German  paper  states,  that  in  the 
beautiful  garden  of  the  Prince  Philip  of  Bat- 
ley,  at  Kermana,  in  Hungary,  is  an  aloe, 
about  80  years  old,  which  has  reached  a 
height  of  about  12  feet,  and  bears  1,000  buds, 
about  to  blossom. 

Recent  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc. — On  the 
22nd  of  August,  last,  Mr.  Atkins,  from  Berk¬ 
shire  ;  Mr.  Pedwal,  likewise  an  Englishman, 
and  Mr.  Hedrengen,  an  officer  in  the  Swedish 
Artillery,  started  from  Le  Prieure,  with  ten 
guides  and  six  volunteers,  favoured  by  the 
finest  weather.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  after  a  fatiguing  and  perilous  journey, 
they  reached  the  grand  Mulet  rock.  During 
the  night,  the  thermometer  sank  to  five  degrees 
below  zero  of  Reaumur,  (20°  Fahrenheit). 
At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  they  quitted 
their  cold  bivouac,  and  favoured  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  they  proceeded  so  rapidly,  that 
they  reached  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  at  a 
quarter  past  ten  the  same  morning.  The 
enterprising  travellers  remained  there  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  to  enjoy  the  magnificent 
panorama  which  presented  itself  to  their  view. 
Towards  the  Italian  side  of  the  mountain, 
the  thermometer  stood  at  5°  (20°  Fahrenheit) ; 
but,  towards  the  Swiss  side,  it  stood  at  10°, 
(about  zero  of  Fahrenheit).  At  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  party  reached  the  grand 
Mulet  on  their  return  ;  and,,, at  seven  in  the 
evening,  they  returned  to  Chamounix,  where 
a  number  of  persons  awaited  them. —  Times. 

Old  f Feller's  Letter ,  ( from  Pickwick.) — 

“  Marlas  Oran 
"  By  darken 

n  "  W ensdy. 

“  My  dear  Sammle,  ® 

“  I  am  wery  sorry  to  have  the  plessure  of 
bein  a  Bear  of  ill  news  your  Mother  in  law 
cort  cold  consekens  of  imprudently  settin  too 
long  on  the  damp  grass  in  the  rain  a  hearin 
of  a  shepherd  who  warnt  able  to  leave  off  till 
late  at  night  owen  to  his  havin  vound  his-self 
up  vith  brandy  and  vater  and  not  being  able 
to  stop  his-self  till  he  got  a  little  sober  which 
took  a  many  hours  to  do  the  doctor  says  that 
if  she’d  svallo’d  varm  brandy  and  vater  arter- 
vards  insted  of  afore  she  mightn’t  have  been 
no  vus  her  veels  wos  immedetly  greased  and 
everythink  done  to  set  her  a  goin  as  could  be 
inwented  your  father  had  hopes  as  she  vould 
have  vorked  round  as  usual  but  just  as  she 
wos  a  turnen  the  corner  my  boy  she  took  the 
wrong  rode  and  vent  down  hill  vith  a  welocity 
you  never  see  and  uotvithstandin  that  the 
drag  was  put  on  directly  by  the  medikel  man 
it  wernt  of  no  use  at  all  for  she  paid  the  last 
pike  at  tventy  minutes  afore  six  o’clock  yes¬ 
terday  evenin  havin  done  the  jouney  wery 
much  under  the  reglar  time  vich  praps  was 


partly  owen  to  her  haven  taken  in  wery  little 
luggage  by  the  vay  your  father  says  that  if 
you  vill  come  and  see  me  Sammy  he  vill  take 
it  as  a  wery  great  favor  for  I  am  wery  lonely 
Samivel  N.  B.  he  vill  have  it  spelt  that  vay 
vich  I  say  ant  right  and  as  there  is  sich  a 
many  things  to  settle  he  is  sure  your  guvner 
wont  object  of  course  he  vill  not  Sammy  for  I 
knows  him  better  so  he  sends  his  dooty  in 
vhich  I  join  and  am  Samivel  infernally  yours 

“  Tony  Veli'er.” 

Sharp-pointed  Shoes. —  The  fashionable 
people  of  England  have  returned  to  the  use 
of  these  uncomfortable  articles.  Square- 
toed  shoes,  and  the  balloon-sleeves  of  the 
ladies  disappeared  together  some  time  since. 

Men  in  Olden  Time.  —  Atheneus  says, 
“  that  Milo,  his  competitor,  taking  a  bull 
three  years  old  upon  his  shoulders,  carried 
him  three  times  round  the  stadium — knocked 
him  down  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  and  ate 
him  up  the  same  day.” 

A  Man  in  Modern  Time. — An  animal  that 
goes  in  when  it  rains 

A  Healthy  Recreation. — Among  the  plea¬ 
sant  employments  which  seem  peculiarly 
congenial  to  our  sex,  the  culture  of  flowers 
stands  conspicuous.  The  general  superin¬ 
tendence  of  a  garden  has  been  repeatedly 
found  favourable  to  health,  by  leading  to 
frequent  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  that 
communion  of  nature  which  is  equally 
refreshing  to  the  heart.  It  was  labouring 
with  her  own  hands  in  her  garden,  that  the 
mother  of  Washington  was  found  by  the 
youthful  Marquis  Lafayette,  when  he  sought 
her  blessing  as  he  was  about  to  commit  him¬ 
self  to  the  ocean,  and  return  to  his  native 
clime.  The  tending  of  flowers  has  ever 
appeared  to  me  a  fitting  care  for  the  young 
and  beautiful.  They  then  dwell,  as  it  were, 
among  their  own  emblems,  and  many  a  voice 
of  wisdom  breathes  on  the  ear  from  those 
brief  blossoms,  to  which  they  apportion  the 
dew  and  the  sunbeam.—  Mrs.  Sigourney. 

The  American  Character _ “We  are 

born  in  a  hurry,”  says  an  American  writer, 
“  we  are  educated  at  speed.  We  make  a 
fortune  with  the  wave  of  a  wand,  and  lose  it 
in  like  manner,  to  re-make  and  re-lose  it  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Our  body  is  a 
locomotive,  travelling  at  ten  leagues  an  hour ; 
our  spirit  a  high-pressure  engine  ;  our  life 
resembles  a  shooting  star,  and  death  sur¬ 
prises  us  like  an  electric  stroke. ’* 

Erratum. — At  page  84,  fourth  line  from  the  foot 
of  first  column,  for  “  Vaubough”  read  Vanbrugh. 
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TOMB  OK  EDWARD  II.  IN  GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 


This  monument  of  the  murdered  Edward 
stands  near  the  high  altar  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral.  It  is,  altogether,  an  interesting 
memorial  of  one  of  the  weakest  of  England’s 
monarchs :  the  recumbent  figure  is  in  ala¬ 
baster,  supposed  from  the  elegance  of  the 
sculpture,  to  be  of  Italian  workmanship ; 
With  a  more  modern  but  beautiful  canopy  of 
tabernacle-work. 

King  Edward  the  Second,  the  fourth  son 
of  King  Edward  I.  and  Eleanor  his  Queen, 
was  born  at  Caernarvon  Castle,  in  North 
Wales,  from  which  circumstance  he  derived 

Vol.  xxx.  R 


his  surname.  After  the  death  of  Llewelyn 
ap  Griffith,  he  was  created  Prince  of  Wales, 
being  the  first  of  the  elder  sons  of  the  Kings 
of  England  who  bore  that  title.  He  was 
also  Earl  of  Ponthieu  and  Chester,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  his  kingdoms  July  7, 
1307,  being  then  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
The  events  of  his  reign  will  be  remembered 
by  every  reader  of  our  history  :  as  his  recall 
of  Piers  de  Gaveston,  whom  his  father  had 
banished  from  the  country ;  his  heaping 
honour  upon  that  profligate  favourite,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  Barons,  by  whom  he  was 
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executed  upon  Blacklow  Hill,  near  Warwick: 
next,  the  King’s  signal  defeat  in  Scotland, 
by  Robert  Bruce,  at  Bannockburn,  on  Mid¬ 
summer  Day,  1314  :  the  return  of  Edward’s 
inclination  for  favouritism,  the  intrigues  of 
his  Queen  with  Mortimer  in  France,  and 
invasion  of  his  dominions,  the  flight  of  the 
sovereign,  and  the  ignominious  deaths  of  the 
Spensers  ;  and  the  formal  deposition  of  Ed¬ 
ward  by  Parliament ;  when  “  Judge  Tressel 
pronounced  in  the  name  of  the  Bishops,  the 
Barons,  and  the  people  of  England,  all  alle¬ 
giance  to  him  void;  the  High  Steward  of 
the  Household  broke  his  staffj  and  declared 
all  officers  discharged  from  his  service ;  and 
thus  was  the  political  demise  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  King  attended  by  the  same  ceremony 
which  had  consigned  his  predecessors  to  the 
grave  !”* 

The  sequel  to  this  unkingship  is,  indeed, 
a  harrowing  tale ;  but  may  soon  be  told. 
The  King  “  was  at  first  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  his 
cousin,  who  treating  him  with  too  much 
lenity,  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley,  John  Maltra- 
vers,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gournay,  were  consti¬ 
tuted  his  keepers  in  rotation.  He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  castle  to  castle,  poorly  clothed ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  Maltravers  commanded 
him  to  be  shaved  with  water  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  ditch,  when  bursting  with  indignant 
tears,  he  exclaimed :  “  Here  is,  at  least, 
warm  water  on  my  cheeks,  whether  you  will 
or  not !”  The  eyes  of  the  people  began  now, 
however,  to  be  opened  to  just  consideration, 
and  their  hearts  to  relent  in  favour  of  their 
liege  lord.  The  Queen  and  Mortimer  saw 
that,  even  from  his  miserable  existence,  if 
protracted,  might  accrue  vengeance  for  their 
own  heads.  They,  therefore,  sent  orders  to 
Gournay  and  Maltravers  for  his  death;  a 
command  too  promptly  and  cruelly  obeyed 
by  those  instruments  of  hell,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  Lord  Thomas  Berkeley  from  his 
castle,  entered  the  King’s  chamber  at  the 
dead  of  night,  threw  him  on  his  bed,  and 
introduced  a  red-hot  iron  through  a  horn  into 
his  body.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  castle, 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Berkeley,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Severn  sea,  resounded  with  his 
dying  shrieks  !  The  peasant  v/as  aroused 
from  the  tranquil  slumber  so  little  known  to 
the  royal  couch,  and  uttered  a  prayer  for  the 
passing  soul  of  his  King.f 

The  poet,  in  allusion  to  this  fiendish  event, 
sings : — 

“  Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night. 

When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright. 

The  shrieks  of  Death  through  Berkeley’s  roofs  that 
ring. 

Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  King  ! 

She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs 
Thou  tearst  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate  !” 

The  manner  of  his  death  obviated  all  show 
*  Stothard. 

|  Holiushed,  quoted  by  Stothard. 


of  external  violence  in  the  general  appearance 
of  his  person.  His  body  was  conveyed  with¬ 
out  pomp  to  Gloucester  Cathedral,  where  his 
monument,  represented  in  the  Engraving, 
was  afterwards  erected  by  his  son  Edward 
I1LJ  He  had  by  his  wife  Isabella,  four 
children  :  —  Edward  of  Windsor,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him;  John  of  Eltham  ;  Joan,  wife  of 
David  Bruce,  afterwards  King  of  Scotland  ; 
and  Eleanor,  who  became  the  second  wife  of 
Reynold,  Earl  of  Geldres. 

The  effigy  of  the  second  Edward  represented 
him  royally  crowned  ;  he  had  a  sceptre  in  one 
hand,  which  is  now  removed ;  the  other  sup¬ 
ports  the  mundus  or  ball. 

X  He  is  said  to  have  made  some  Latin  verses 
while  in  prison,  describing  his  calamities,  declaring 
his  submission  to  them  as  a  punishment  for  his 
grievous  sins,  and  imploring  mercy  for  them  through 
the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  and  the  intercession  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  These  are  paraphrased  at  length 
in  Fabian’s  Chronicle.  (Reprint,  p.  431.) 


Jiflanmrs  anti  Customs. 

FEMALE  HEAD-DRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

{Continued  from  page  152.) 

Hats. 

The  next  article  of  female  head-dress  is 
the  hat.  This  term  was  anciently  applied 
to  all  coverings  for  the  head,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  when  it  was  distinguished  from 
a  bonnet  or  cap  ;  but,  it  seems  to  be  used 
according  to  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
modern  term  by  Chaucer,  who  describes  the 
wife  of  Bath  as  wearing, 

“  On  her  hede  an  hat 
As  broad  as  is  a  bokeler  or  a  targe.” 

Mr.  Repton’s  quotations  on  the  subject 
commence  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
about  which  period  we  occasionally  meet 
with  specimens  from  old  tapestries,  paint¬ 
ings,  &c.,  some  with  a  broad  brim;  but 
those  which  are  without  any  brim,  are  of 
an  earlier  date.  A  sketch  of  the  latter, 
ornamented  with  jewels,  was  formerly  to  be 
seen  in  the  old  tapestry  which  hung  in  the 
Painted  Chamber  at  Westminster. 

In  the  28th  of  Henry  VIII.,  we  find 
among  the  new  year’s  gilts  to  Lady  Mary, 
“  a  hat  from  D.  Augustine.” 

On  taking  up  our  freedom  in  a  corporate 
city,  we  are  required  to  be  buxom  and 
obedient  to  Mr.  Mayor  ;  but,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation,  we  find  that  the  Mayor  of 
Chester  expected  the  ladies  to  be  obedient 
to  his  commands :  —  “32  Henry  VIII., 
Henry  Gree,  Mayor,  to  distinguish  head¬ 
dresses  of  married  women  from  unmarried  : 
no  unmarried  woman  to  wear  white  or  other 
coloured  caps,  and  no  woman  to  wear  any 
hat  unless  when  she  rides  or  goes  abroad 
into  the  country,  (except  sick  or  aged  per¬ 
sons,)  on  pain  of  3s.  Ad.”* 

*  Lysons’s  Cheshire,  p.  600. 
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We  rarely  meet  with  specimens  of  wo¬ 
men’s  hats  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Two  specimens,  one  from  the  tapestry  in 
the  Prince’s  Chamber,  and  the  other  from 
a  woodcut,  1520,  have  low  crowns  and 
broad  brims. 

But,  about  the  year  1520,  the  high- 
crowned  hats  were  introduced,  rounded  at 
the  top  like  a  sugar-loaf,  which  form  conti¬ 
nued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  tops  of  the  high-crowned 
hats  were  afterwards  made  straight ;  but 
the  sugar-loaf  hat  continued  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Bulwer,  in  the  Vanity 
of  Apparell ,  speaks  of  women  wearing  the 
sugar-loaf  hat  as  well  as  the  men. 

The  following  is  from  a  scarce  work  enti¬ 
tled  Tkeeves  falling  out ,  or  true  men  come 
by  their  Goods ,  &c.,  by  R.  Greene,  1637- 
In  a  dialogue  between  a  he-foyst  and  a  she- 
foyst,  the  woman  says  : — “  Suppose  you  are 
good  at  a  lift,  that  is,  shop-lifting — in  mer¬ 
cer’s  shops,  with  haberdashers  of  small 
wares,  haberdashers  of  hats  and  caps,  &c., 
who  be  more  cunning  than  we  women,  in 
that  we  are  most  trusted  ?  For  they  little 
suspect  us,  and  we  have  as  close  conveyance 
as  you  men  :  though  you  have  cloakes,  we 
have  skirts  of  gownes,  handbaskets,  the 
crownes  of  our  hats,  &c.”  (Hurl.  Misc . 
vol.  iv.,  249,  8vo.) 

In  the  Magnetick  Lady  of  Ben  Jonson, 
(act  v.,)  a  high  price  for  a  female  hat  is 
described  : — “  You  shall  have  a  new,  brave, 
four-pound  beaver  hat,  set  with  enamel’d 
studs,  as  mine  is  here.’’ 

In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
hats  made  of  beaver  were  considered  too 
expensive  for  women  of  inferior  fortune  ; 
they  were  made  of  cheaper  materials,  as 
described  by  Shakspeare  : — 

“  And  there’s  her  thrum  hat,  and  her  mufflers  too.” 

In  the  history  of  George  Dobson,  printed 
1607,  a  country  alewife  is  described  as  wear¬ 
ing  “  a  square  thrumb’d  hat.’’* 

The  high-crowned  hats,  after  they  had 
been  worn  by  ladies  of  fashion  until  they 
were  imitated  by  the  canaille ,  were  ex¬ 
changed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  for  the 
more  graceful  fashion  of  the  broad,  spreading 
hat,  the  crown  lowered  and  ornamented  with 
feathers,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  Rubens  and  Vandyck.  (For  a  spe¬ 
cimen  see  Fig.  8  at  page  129.) 

Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting  men¬ 
tions  the  picture  of  the  Queen  of  James  I.  : 

“  H  is  Queen  in  a  hunting-dress,  hat,  and 
feather,  with  her  horse  and  five  dogs,  at 
Kensington,  with  a  view  of  the  palace  at 
Oatlands,  painted  by  Paul  Vansomer.” 

The  following  passages  are  from  the 
Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq. 

“  1663.  —  The  Lady  Castlemaine  rode 
among  the  rest  of  the  ladies  ;  she  looked 

*  Strutt,  vol.  iii,  p.  83. 
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mighty  out  of  humour,  and  had  a  yellow 
plume  on  her  hat  (which  all  to>k  notice  of). 
I  followed  them  up  to  White  Hall,  and  into 
the  Queen’s  presence,  where  all  the  ladies 
walked,  talking  and  fidling  with  their  hats 
and  feathers,  and  changing  and  trying  one 
another’s  by  one  another’s  heads,  and  laugh¬ 
ing.  But  it  was  the  finest  sight  to  me, 
considering  their  great  beauty  and  dress, 
that  ever  I  did  see  in  all  my  life.  But 
above  all,  Mrs.  Stewart  in  this  dresse,  with 
her  cocked  hat  and  a  red  plume,  <fcc.” 

“  1665,  July  27- — But  it  was  pretty  (at 
Hampton  Court  the  King  and  Queen,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  and  the  ladies 
setting  out  for  Salisbury,)  to  see  the  young, 
pretty  ladies  dressed  like  men,  in  velvet 
coats,  caps,f  and  ribbands,  and  with  laced 
bands,  just  like  men,  only  the  Duchess  her¬ 
self  it  did  not  become.” 

“  1666,  June  11. —  Walking  in  the  galle¬ 
ries  at  White  Hall,  I  find  the  ladies  of  ho¬ 
nour  dressed  in  their  riding  garbs,  with  coats 
and  doublets  and  deep  skirts,  just  for  all  the 
world  like  mine,  and  buttoned  their  doublets 
up  the  breast,  with  perriwigs  and  with  hats ; 
so  that  only  for  a  long  petticoat  dragging 
under  their  men’s  coats,  nobody  would  take 
them  for  women  ;  which  was  an  odd  sight, 
and  a  sight  did  not  please  me;  it  was  Mrs. 
Wells  and  another  fine  lady  that  I  saw  thus.” 

At  the  Duke’s  Theatre,  Pepys  speaks  of 
an  actress,  “  one  dressed  like  a  country 
maid  with  a  straw  hat  on.” 

1667,  August  11. — “The  women  had 
pleasure  in  putting  on  some  straw  hats, 
which  are  much  worn  in  this  country,  and 
did  become  them  mightily,  but  especially 
my  wife.” 

1669. — Pepys  mentions  “the  mistress  of 
the  house,  an  oldish  woman  in  a  hat.’’ 

Evelyn,  in  his  Diary ,  1666,  mentions  the 
Queen  of  Charles  II,  “  The  Queene  was 
now  in  her  cavalier  riding  habile,  hat  and 
feather,  and  horseman’s  coat,  going  to  take 
the  aire.” 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Spec¬ 
tator  are  curious : — 

No.  435  speaks  of  the  ladies  dressing 
themselves  in  a  hat  and  feather,  a  riding 
coat,  and  a  perriwig,  &c.  One  of  the  tenants 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  met  a  gentleman 
in  a  coat  and  hat ;  “  who  meeting  this 
gentlemanlike  lady  on  the  highway,  was 
asked  by  her  whether  that  was  Coverley 
Hall  ?  The  honest  man  seeing  only  the 
male  part  of  the  querist,  replied,  ‘  Yes  sir;’ 
but,  upon  the  second  question,  whether  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  was  a  married  man  ? 
having  dropped  his  eye  upon  the  petticoat, 
he  changed  his  note  into  i  No,  madam.’  ” 
Again,  the  Spectator  met  “  one  of  these 
my  female  readers  in  Hyde  Park,  who 

\  Here  the  hat  and  cap  appear  to  have  been  the 
same. 
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looked  upon  me  with  the  masculine  assu¬ 
rance,  and  cocked  her  hat  full  in  my  face.’* 

No.  485  mentions  a  young  woman  on 
horseback  with  a  mien  and  air  of  a  young 
officer,  who  pulled  off  her  hat,  in  which 
there  was  a  feather. 

No.  331  says  of  the  ladies,  that  they 
already  appear  in  hats  and  feathers,  coats 
and  perriwigs,  <fec. 

That  women  were  sometimes  mistaken 
for  men  at  a  later  period,  we  find  in  one  of 
Lady  Suffolk’s  Letters ,  1743  : — “  She  has 
heen  called  ‘  Sir  ’  upon  the  road  above 
"twenty  times.” — “  The  Duchess’  (ofQueens- 
bury)  dress  occasioned  her  being  mistaken 
Tor  a  gentleman.” 

A  paragraph  in  one  of  Pope’s  Letters 
thus  speaks  of  the  miseries  of  a  maid  of 
honour  in  1714: — u  To  eat  Westphalia  ham 
in  a  morning,  ride  over  hedges  and  ditches 
x>n  borrowed  hacks,  and  come  home  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  with  a  fever,  and  {what  is 
-worse  a  hundred  times,)  with  a  red  mark 
in  the  forehead  from  an  uneasy  hat;  all 
this  may  qualify  them  to  make  excellent 
wives  for  foxhunters,”  &c. 


'history  of  a  genius.* 

QBy  Captain  F.  Marryatt .) 

Mr.  Shuffi.eton  Pope  had  tried  his  hand  at 
every  thing.  He  wrote  poetry — but  poetry 
was  a  drug,  and  his  was  of  the  opium  variety, 
for  it  set  every  body  asleep  to  whom  he  read 
it.  He  wrote  a  tragedy,  which  set  every  one 
a  laughing ;  and  a  comedy,  which  made 
people  cry — enough.  He  tried  a  farce,  and 
was  told,  it  was  quite  a  farce  that  he  should 
attempt  such  a  thing.  He  wrote  political 
articles  which  were  unanswerable,  for  they 
had  no  arguments  in  them  to  reply  to.  At 
last  he  did  write  something  which  was  read, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shuffleton,  announc¬ 
ing  his  return  to  South-Cobley. 

This  letter  was  written  for  one  good  reason, 
which  was,  that  all  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope’s 
funds  were  used  up,  and  the  money-lenders 
refused  a  further  supply. 

“  1  have  been  a  great  fool,”  thought  Shuf¬ 
fleton  Pope,  as  he  sat  outside  of  the  coach  on 
his  way  back — u  but  that  does  not  prove  that 
I  am  not  a  genius.”  This  was  the  wisest 
remark  ever  made  by  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope. 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back,  nephew,” 
said  his  uncle  shaking  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  “  and  now  I  hope  you  have  had  enough 
of  London,  and  mean  to  settle  down  and  turn 
farmer,  as  I  proposed  you  should  before.” 

“  Farmer,  uncle  !  but  I've  no  farm — I’ve 
spent  it  all  in  London,”  replied  Shuffleton 
Pope,  looking  very  foolish. 

“  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  nephew,”  replied 

•  Concluded  from  page  233. 


the  old  man.  “  The  people  came  down  here 
to  look  at  the  farm,  and  I  found  out  what 
they  were  after,  so  I  arranged  to  lend  you  the 
money  out  of  my  savings.  Here  are  your 
mortgages,  and  now  you  are  a  free  man 
again.” 

“My  dear  uncle,”  said  Shuffleton  Pope, 

(t  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  will  turn  farmer.” 

“  As  your  fathers  have  always  been  before 
you ;  and  nephew,  if  you  think  of  taking  a 
wife  to  help  you,  Louisa  is  still  at  your  service, 
— the  girl  has  a  fondness  for  you.  —  By-the- 
by,  I  ought  to  tell  you  before  you  see  her, 
that  she  is  not  the  handsome  girl  that  she 
was :  she  went  away  on  a  visit  and  took  the 
small-  pox,  which  has  scarred  her  like  ven¬ 
geance,  but  she  is  just  as  good  a  girl  as  ever 
she  was.  It  is  a  pity — but  if  you  had  mar¬ 
ried  her  when  I  first  proposed,  she  would  not 
have  gone  a  junketting  and  would  not  have 
caught  the  disease.” 

“  Nevertheless,  I  will  marry  her,  and  thank 
you  too,”  replied  Shuffleton  Pope. 

“  I  ought  to  say  that  I  cannot  give  her  the 
money  that  I  intended,  my  good  fellow,  for 
all  my  savings  have  been  used  up  in  those 
mortgages ;  but  you  know  you  cannot  spend 
your  money  and  have  it  too.” 

“  I  will  marry  Louisa,  live  with  you,  sir, 
and  work  under  you  on  the  farm.” 

“  Why,  then  you  will  be  a  happy  man, 
and  that’s  better  than  being  a  genius.” 

Shuffleton  Pope  was  in  earnest.  He  saw 
Louisa,  and  although  her  face  was  seamed 
and  one  of  her  eyes  had  dropped  down  in  a 
comer  and  had  not  strength  enough  to  get  up 
again,  still  he  adhered  to  his  resolution ;  and 
the  poor  girl,  who  had  always  yearned  towards 
him  when  she  was  handsome,  was  so  grateful, 
so  timid  from  the  knowledge  of  her  disadvan¬ 
tages,  and  so  intensein  her  admiration  of  him, 
that  he  could  not  but  feel  pleased  with  her. 
He  put  on  high-lows  and  trudged  over  the 
stiff* clay  of  the  farm  with  his  uncle  during  the 
day- time,  and  at  night  he  sat  with  Louisa  ; 
and,  as  she  never  proposed  candles,  poor  thing, 
and  he  did  not  particularly  wish  for  them, 
to  look  at  her  face,  he  passed  hours  away 
listening  to  the  soft  music  of  her  voice,  res¬ 
ponding  to  her  fond  endearments,  and  thought 
that  he  should  be  happy;  and  so  he  would 
have  been,  had  he  not  also  thought  that  he 
was  a  genius. 

A  month  passed  away,  when  a  newspaper 
arrived  from  London  directed  to  Shuffleton 
Pope,  Esquire,  who  wondered  who  could  have 
sent  it  him.  The  fact  was,  that  among  the 
acquaintances  of  our  hero,  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  press,  a  sort  of  penny-a-liner,  who  after 
his  work  had  been  measured,  as  they  do  a 
carpenter’s,  with  a  foot-rule,  and  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  so  much  per  inch,  found  that  he  did 
not  exactly  build  up  his  fortune  as  fast  as  he 
could  wish,  and  that  the  table  of  Mr.  Shuffle- 
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ton  Pope  was  a  god-send,  which  he  very  much 
missed  now  that  our  hero  had  retired  from 
the  world.  Having  a  little  interest  in  the 
newspaper,  he  had  contrived  to  have  inserted  in 
a  review  of  the  magazine  of  the  month  when 
our  hero’s  article  appeared — “We  understand 
that  the  very  clever,  short  tale  in - Maga¬ 

zine  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope, 
of  South-Cobley,  a  very  promising  young 
writer.”  This  had  endeared  him  to  our  hero, 
who  always  welcomed  him  to  his  table  when 
in  London ;  and  if  no  one  else  deplored  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope,  this  literary 
gentleman  did.  To  recall  him,  rouse  him 
from  his  inglorious  sloth,  he  had  contrived  to 
insert  the  following  paragraph,  and  he  now 
sent  down  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared. — 

“  This  magazine  is  not  so  good  as  it  usually 
is.  We  miss  one  of  its  best  writers,  to  whose 
contributions  we  always  turn  when  we  cut 
open  the  leaves.  What  has  become  of  Mr. 
Shuffleton  Pope  P  The  publisher  must  be 
prepared  to  answer  to  the  public  if  he  expects 
his  magazine  to  continue  its  present  extensive 
circulation.  We  again  ask,  what  has  become 
of  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope?’1 

This  paragraph  was  as  nectar  to  our  hero ; 
he  read  it  over  again  and  agaiu,  and  then  he 
showed  it  to  Louisa,  who  read  it  and  trembled, 
for  she  had  a  sad  foreboding  in  her  heart,  and 
then  he  showed  it  to  his  uncle,  who  replied, 
“  Well,  tell  them  that  Shuffleton  Pope  has 
turned  farmer,  and  is  going  to  be  married 
and,  after  the  first  flutterings  of  his  heart  had 
subsided,  our  hero  thought  the  advice  was  not 
bad,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  think  no  more 
of  the  matter. 

But  the  affair  did  not  rest  here.  Although 
the  reviews  of  magazines  in  newspapers  are 
much  beneath  the  editor’s  attention,  and 
turned  over  to  the  inferiors  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  still  their  effect  is  great,  if  the  paper 
has  a  wide  circulation.  It  was  very  true  that 
no  one  had  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope, 
but  still  his  absence  implied  a  want  of  spirit 
or  tact  on  the  part  of  the  publisher,  and  this 
the  publisher  felt  would  be  injurious  to  his 
periodical ;  for  if  publishers  ride  authors 
rough-shod,  they  themselves,  from  interested 
motives,  tremble  and  wince  under  the  lash  of 
the  meanest  critic  almost  as  much  as  the 
authors  themselves.  “  I  must  send  for  Shuf¬ 
fleton  Pope,”  thought  the  publisher,  “  and 
have  an  article  from  his  pen  in  the  next  num¬ 
ber  of  the  magazine.  It  wont  be  worth  a 

- ,  I  know,  but  so  much  the  better  ;  the 

public  will  then  discover  that  I  was  right  in 
dismissing  him,  and  the  criticism  was  unjust.” 
So  argued  Mr.  B.,  and  he  forthwith  sent  a 
letter  to  Shuffleton  Pope,  Esquire,  South- 
Cobley,  Hants,  which  was  duly  received  and 
ran  thus : — 

Mr  dear  sir, — If  you  are  still  inclined  to  give 
me  a  few  of  your  papers  for  our  magazine,  we  shall 
be  most  happy  to  insert  them,  and  will  remunerate 


you  as  highly  as  we.  pay  our  most  esteemed  contri¬ 
butors.  We  shall  want  an.  article  for  next  MavcH, 
say  twelve  to  sixteen  pages,  and  shall  leave  space 
for  it.  Yours  very  truly,  H.  b. 

That  evening  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope  was 
abstracted,  he  answered  not  his  uncle  who 
would  have  conversed  with  him.  Louisa  waa, 
neglected,  and  he  retired  to  bed  early ;  but 
he  could  not  sleep,  he  was  in  a  fever — he 
threw  off'  the  counterpane,  it  was  so  hot, 
although  in  the  month  of  February ;  the 
blanket  followed  the  counterpane — the  sheet 
followed  the  blanket — at  last  Mr.  Shuffleton 
Pope  followed  the  sheet,  for  he  got  up  and 
struck  a  light.  He  felt  himself  inspired — 
his  suppressed  genius  now  bubbled  and 
gushed  forth  like  a  fountain.  He  sat  down 
to  his  article  in  his  shirt,  and  so  wrapped  up 
was  he  in  it,  that  he  required  no  other  wrap¬ 
per.  He  opened  a  box  containing  all  his 
rejected  contributions,  and  with  their  assist¬ 
ance  commenced  “  The  Tale  of  Mystery — a 
fragment.”  Geniuses  always  delight  in 
fragments ;  indeed  they  generally  dine  and 
sup  off  them.  Had  he  called  it  many  frag¬ 
ments  instead  of  one,  he  had  been  more  correct, 
for  he  commenced  it  with  a  piece  of  a  moral 
essay,  on  to  which  he  dove-tailed  part  of  his 
tragedy,  threw  in  a  spice  of  politics,  followed 
the  politics  with  part  of  his  comedy,  a  little 
bit  of  his  farce,  and  wound  it  up  with  poison 
and  stilettos.  It  was  a  tale  of  mystery,  sure 
enough,  for  no  one  could  comprehend  it.  It 
had  as  many  joints  as  O’Connell’s  tail,  as 
incongruous  as  them,  and  like  them  only 
leading  to  one  end.  At  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope’s  tale  was 
ended,  and  he  went  shivering  to  bed,  but  he 
could  not  sleep.  He  rolled  to  the  right — 
“  At  last,”  thought  he,  “  they  are  inclined  to 
do  me  justice,”  and  then  he  rolled  to  the  left. 
“  They  acknowledge  my  talents,  and  now  they 
make  advances.  A  golden  career  is  still 
before  me,  and  as  Shakspeare  says,  ‘  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  I’ve  caught  cold.’  ’’  Thus  did  Mr. 
Shuffleton  Pope  toss  his  body  about  in  bed) 
while  his  mind  was  tossed  on  a  sea  of  uncer¬ 
tainty.  He  thought  upon  his  dawning  pros¬ 
pects  until  the  day  had  dawned  ;  and,  as  he 
shaved  himself,  he  came  to  the  resolution  to 
cut  the  farm  and  Louisa  —  he  did  more  than 
he  intended,  he  cut  himself. 

Shuffleton  Pope,  with  his  tale  of  mystery 
in  his  pocket,  departed  in  the  same  mysterious 
manner  that  he  had  done  before.  He  arrived 
in  London,  deposited  his  article  at  the  book¬ 
seller’s  and  himself  at  his  old  quarters.  In  a 
few  days  the  magazine  with  the  articles  for 
next  month  was  announced  and  advertised, 
and  at  the  head  of  them  appeared  the  “  Tale 
of  Mystery — a  fragment,  by  Shuffleton  Pope, 
Esq.”  This  time  there  was  no  editorial 
erasures,  it  appeared  in  its  whole  length,  for 
the  publisher  wished  that  the  public  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope's 
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claims  to  their  admiration.  Mr.  Shuffleton 
Pope  read  his  tale  through  and  through,  and 
over  and  over  again.  No  one  else  could  do 
the  first.  He  called  upon  the  publisher, 
received  his  money,  but  when  he  proudly 
observed  that  he  was  ready  to  supply  another 
upon  the  same  terms,  the  publisher  modestly 
hinted  that  he  had  stopped  the  supplies.  We 
must  now  pass  over  three  years,  during  which 
our  hero  struggled,  and  as  he  struggled 
became  more  and  more  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  poverty.  At  first,  his  name  so  con¬ 
spicuously  put  forward  by  the  publisher,  was 
the  means  of  his  writing  a  few  articles  for 
the  other  magazines,  but  the  bubble  soon 
burst,  and  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope  descended 
from  one  grade  to  another  until  he  was  at  the 
lowest  round  of  the  Gradus  ad  Parnassum . 
In  rags  and  misery,  with  but  one  half-penny 
in  his  pocket,  he  once  more  turned  his  face 
from  London,  and  arrived  on  foot  at  South- 
Cobley.  During  the  whole  of  the  three  years 
he  had  never  corresponded  with  his  uncle;  he 
was  ashamed  to  do  so;  but  during  these 
three  years  he  had  again  eaten  up  his  small 
estate,  and  this  time  Mr.  Shuffleton  had  not 
interfered  to  save  it. 

We  must  here  premise  that  after  Louisa 
had  wept  her  faithless  betrothed  for  more  than 
a  year,  she  had  by  the  persuasion  of  Mr. 
Shuffleton  united  herself  to  a  fine  young  man, 
who  was  very  fond  of  farming,  and  a  very 
clever  person  withal.  He  had  but  one  fault, 
which  was  not  discovered  until  it  was  too  late 
which  fault  was  that  he  had  a  very  treacher¬ 
ous  memory  ;  in  short,  he  had  quite  forgotten 
when  he  espoused  Louisa,  that  he  had  at  the 
time  two  other  wives  still  living.  But  one 
fine  day,  just  after  the  second  child  was  born 
.some  claimants  very  unexpectedly,  at  least  to 
Mr.  Shuffleton  and  Louisa,  made  their 
appearance.  In  the  first  place  two  young 
women  claimed  him — also  two  constables  of 
different  parishes— then  the  law  claimed  him, 
and  lastly,  Jack  Ketch.  The  end  of  all  their 

numerous  claims  were  that  Louisa  found  her- 
*■  # 
self  a  single  woman,  with  two  illegitimate 

children. 

When  our  hero  made  his  appearance,  his 
good-hearted  uncle  saw  but  his  poverty  and 
his  rags,  and  forgot  his  ill  treatment  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  child. 

“  Well,  well,  nephew,  what’s  done’s  done. 
You  are  back  again,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.  Things  are  not  so  well  as  when  you 
last  came,  and  when  you  last  came  they  were 
not  so  well  as  when  you  first  left.  You  then 
were  young,  Louisa  was  pretty  and  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  money.  You  would  not  have  her  because 
you  were  a  genius.  You  came  back,  the 
money  you  had  spent,  and  Louisa  had  lost 
her  beauty  ;  but  still  you  had  a  farm,  and  a 
young  girl  who  doted  on  you.  That  wouldn’t 
suit  you,  and  off'  you  went  once  more.  Now 
the  farm  is  gone,  and  poor  Louisa  is  not  so 


good  as  new,  and  moreover  there  are  two.  poor 
children  to  maintain ;  but  still  it  might  be 
worse.  She  was  innocent,  poor  thing,  and 
although  she  married  to  oblige  me,  I  think 
she  loves  you  still.  Now  she  is  still  at  your 
service,  and  you  may  still  be  a  farmer  and 
live  with  me.  What  do  you  say  ?  ’ 

Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope  replied  as  any  other 
man  starving  and  in  rags  would  have  done. 

“  I  will  turn  farmer  and  marry  Louisa.” 

“  Better  late  than  never,”  replied  Mr. 
Shuffleton;  and  as  you  may  change  your 
mind,  the  wedding  shall  take  place  to¬ 
morrow.” 

To  this  neither  our  hero  nor  Louisa  raised 
any  objections,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Shuffle¬ 
ton  Pope  found  himself  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  his  Louisa,  and  at  the  same  time,  without 
any  trouble  on  his  part,  of  a  small  and  smiling 
family. 

“  Why  did  you  not  marry  me  when  my 
father  first  proposed  ?”  observed  Louisa. 
“  Since  that  I  have  had  the  small-pox  and 
two  small  children.” 

“  I  know  it,’’  replied  our  hero,  as  he  looked 
at  his  wife,  trying  to  pacify  the  infant. 
“  Hang  the  fellow  who  begot  them.” 

“  He  was  hung,”  replied  Louisa,  mourn¬ 
fully,  as  she  kissed  the  child. 

For  two  months  Shuffleton  Pope  was  con¬ 
tent  with  his  situation.  His  wife  loved  him 
and  was  industrious,  and  he  had  plenty  to  eat 
which  was  more  than  he  had  had  for  many  a 
day ;  but  as  he  regained  his  health  and 
vigour,  so  was  he  again  troubled  with  the 
high  aspirations  of  his  unfortunate  genius. 
Again  he  became  meditative  and  abstracted 
— neglected  the  farm,  and  wandered  in  the 
green  fields,  or  by  the  margin  of  the  rivulet. 
His  uncle,  who  was  now  getting  old,  expostu¬ 
lated  with  him,  but  it  was  useless,  and  they 
quarrelled.  The  children  were  too  noisy, 
and  interfered  with  his  musings  when  at 
home;  he  kicked  them — his  wife  expostulated, 
but  in  vain,  and  so  they  quarrelled. 

“  This  is  no  place  for  me,”  thought  Shuf¬ 
fleton  Pope.  “  I  cannot  stand  this  drudgery. 
I  have  tried  twice,  and  failed  ;  my  soul  tells 
me  that  I  shall  succeed  the  third  time.  I 
feel  that  I  shall  now  receive  the  reward  of  my 
exertions.”  And  Mr.  Shuffleton  Pope  once 
more  set  off  for  London  without  saying  good- 
by  to  any  one. 

What  might  have  happened — whether  Mr. 
Shuffleton  Pope  was  correct  in  his  anticipa¬ 
tions — whether  he  would  have  been  this  time 
successful,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  He  set  off 
to  London  on  foot,  for  he  had  but  a  few  shil¬ 
lings  in  his  pocket.  Unfortunately,  the  cho¬ 
lera  then  raged,  and  before  Mr.  Shuffleton 
Pope  had  completed  half  his  journey,  he  felt 
very  unwell :  he  continued,  nevertheless,  and 
felt  much  worse.  Night  overtook  him,  and 
he  could  proceed  no  further ;  and  the  next 
morning,  although  it  is  said  that  genius  can 
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never  (lie,  Mr.  Snuffieton  .rope  was  found 
dead  in  a  ditch. 

There  are  a  great  many  Shuffleton  Popes  in 
this  world! 

Spirit  of  UtScobcrjn 

PROGRESS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  1836-7. 

( From  the  Journal  o  f  the  Geographical  Society .) 

North  America. 

Traversing  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of 
America,  we  naturally  follow  the  course  of 
our  gallant  countryman  Back,  in  his  former 
voyage,  from  the  wide  expanse  of  the  great 
Slave  Lake,  for  600  miles  down  the  river 
which  now  most  appropriately  bears  his  name, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  there 
watch  him  carefully  collecting  evidences  in 
the  set  of  the  current — the  direction  of  the 
ice — and  the  character  of  the  drift  wood — for 
the  great  probability  of  a  water  communica¬ 
tion  in  or  about  the  parallels  of  69°  or  70°. 
In  order  to  supply  the  few  remaining  links  in 
the  chain  of  discovery  which  the  efforts  of 
Parry,  Franklin,  Beechey,  and  the  Rosses  had 
thrown  round  the  northern  coast  of  America, 
his  Majesty’s  Government,  approving  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Geographical  Society 
again  dispatched  Captain  Back,  in  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  Terror,  in  June  last,  for  Repulse 
Bay,  or  Wager  Inlet—  thence  to  cross  the 
supposed  isthmus  which  separates  the  two 
seas,  and  to  continue  along  shore,  to  the 
westward,  in  his  boats;  and  thus,  we  con¬ 
fidently  trust,  by  determining  the  northern 
limits  and  configuration  of  the  American 
Continent,  to  complete  the  stupendous  disco¬ 
veries  of  the  great  Columbus. 

Further  to  the  westward  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  in  pursuing  their  avocations  over 
an  unknown  country,  are  annually  making 
fresh  discoveries  ;  and  at  this  moment  some 
of  their  servants  are  exploring  a  track  from 
the  Great  Slave  Lake  to  Port  Turnagain, 
with  the  hope  of  tracing  the  220  miles  of 
coast  that  are  yet  unknown  between  that  point 
and  Captain  James  Ross’  farthest. 

Greenland. 

Captain  James  Ross,  R.N.,  in  his  recent 
voyage  in  search  of  the  missing  whalers,  has 
obtained  some  new  information  relative  to 
the  west  coast ;  and  the  translation  of  Graah’s 
Voyage  to  Greenland,  just  published  by  the 
Geographical  Society,  will  enable  the  English 
reader  to  judge  of  the  probabilities  that  may 
yet  remain  of  discovering  the  supposed  lost 
colonies  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland. 

United  States. 

A  large  map  of  the  United  States,  in  twen¬ 
ty-four  sheets,  on  the  scale  of  twelve  inches 
to  a  degree,  compiled  from  general  surveys 
by  Mr.  D.  H.  Burr,  Topographer  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  is  now  engraving  in  London,  by  Mr, 


John  Arrowsmith,  and  will  shortly  be  in 
course  of  publication  in  the  United  States  ; 
but  preparations  have  been  long  in  progress 
for  an  elaborate  triangulation  of  the  whole 
union  —  instruments  of  the  most  refined  con¬ 
struction  have  been  gradually  provided — and 
a  short  trial,  comprising  about  eighty  miles 
along  the  coast,  has  been  already  made  un¬ 
der  the  directions  of  Mr.  Hassler,  whose  well- 
known  talents  as  a  mathematician  and  an 
observer  give  more  than  promise  that  this 
splendid  undertaking  will  equal  any  thing 
yet  executed  in  the  old  continent.  How  sin¬ 
gular  that  a  country  which  has  made  such 
gigantic  strides  in  arts  and  in  science,  in 
such  a  short  period,  should  not  yet  have  esta¬ 
blished  a  National  Observatory  !  But  Con¬ 
gress,  we  learn  with  much  satisfaction,  are 
now  about  to  wipe  away  this  just  reproach  ; 
and  we  can  also  congratulate  the  scientific 
world  on  the  steps  which  our  own  government 
is  now  taking  to  erect  an  Observatory  at  To¬ 
ronto,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada. 

Patagonia. 

An  expedition  just  completed,  has  brought 
home  a  greater  mass  of  accurate  geographical 
information  than  any  expedition  since  the 
voyages  of  Cook  and  of  Flinders ;  namely  the 
survey  of  the  Coasts  of  Patagonia,  Terra  del 
Fuego,  Chile,  and  Peru,  by  Captain  Fitz 
Roy,  R.N.,  in  his  Majesty’s  ship,  Beagle. 
Beginning  with  the  southern  bank  of  the 
wide  Rio  de  la  Plata,  every  mile  of  the  coast 
thence  to  Cape  Horn  was  closely  surveyed  and 
laid  down  on  a  large  scale;  each  harbour  and 
anchorage  was  planned  ;  thirty  miles  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  and  two  hundred  of  the  Santa 
Cruz,  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  were  ex¬ 
amined  and  laid  down,  and  a  chart  was  made 
of  the  Falkland  Islands.  To  the  westward 
of  Cape  Horn,  from  the  parallel  of  47°  south 
to  the  river  of  Guayaquil,  only  3°  south  of  the 
Equator,  the  whole  coasts  of  Chile  and  Peru 
have  been  surveyed ;  nor  has  any  port  or 
roadstead  been  omitted.  Of  the  Chonos  Ar¬ 
chipelago  no  chart  existed.  Of  Chiloe  the 
best  Spanish  Charts  were  twenty-five  miles' in 
error  in  latitude.  Among  numerous  other 
heights  measured,  the  Volcano  of  Aconcagua 
was  proved  to  be  23,300  feet  above  the  sea ; 
thus  taking  rank  as  third  in  height  in  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  Andes.  Quitting  the 
coasts  of  South  America,  the  Galapagos 
Islands,  the  dangerous  Archipelago,  and  the 
Keeling  Islands  were  examined,  and  a  chro- 
nometric  chain  of  measurement  by  twenty- 
two  time-keepers,  for  the  first  time,  has  been 
carried,  from  east  to  west,  round  the  globe. 

A  summary  of  this  voyage,  giving  all  the 
most  important  positions  obtained,  and  the 
chief  practical  results,  has  been  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  while 
the  more  detailed  narrative  of  its  various  inci¬ 
dents  is  preparing  to  meet  the  eagerness 
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which  the  public  always  feel  in  a  series  of 
operations  so  wisely  planned  and  so  ably  con¬ 
ducted. 

It  were  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
Royal  Premium  “  for  the  encouragement  of 
geographical  science  and  discovery,”  has  been 
awarded  to  Captain  Fitz  Roy,  R.N.,  as  com¬ 
mander  of  this  expedition. 


of  its  prospects,  and  of  the  quality  of  the 
land. 

[In  the  annexed  cut  of  Australia  is  marked 
the  New  Southern  colony.  From  Kangaroo 
Island,  as  well  as  from  Spencer’s  Gulf,  pro¬ 
mising  accounts  have  already  been  received.] 

Western  Australia. 


New  South  Wales. 

The  exploring  party  under  Major  Mitchell, 
Surveyor  General  of  this  Colony,  returned  to 
Sydney  at  the  commencement  of  the  past  year, 
having  traced  the  river  Darling  (discovered  by 
Sturt  in  1828)  to  lat.  32°  30' S.,  long.  142° 
30'  east  of  Greenwich.  In  March,  1836, 
Major  Mitchell  again  started  on  discovery, 
and  within  these  few  days  we  have  learnt  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  tracing  the  Darling  into 
the  Murray ;  has  crossed  to  the  southward, 
and  struck  the  coast  near  Portland  Bay,  in 
141£°  east  longitude,  about  .150  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Port  Philip,  where  the  party  had 
received  supplies  from  the  whalers,  and  were 
to  return  by  land  to  Sydney,  a  distance,  in  a 
direct  line,  of  600  miles.  The  details  of  this 
expedition  have  not  yet  reached  England. 

Another  Journey,  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume, 
already  well  known  as  having  been  the  first 
to  strike  out  a  route  from  Sydney  to  Port 
Philip  in  1824,  has  been  effected  from  Syd¬ 
ney  to  the  south-eastern  extreme  of  Australia 
at  Cape  Howe,  and  thence  to  Wilson’s  Pro¬ 
montory  at  its  southern  point.  The  details 
are  not  yet  known. 

South  Australia. 

The  colony  recently  established  in  Spen¬ 
cer’s  Gulf  has  sent  home  a  cheering  account 


From  the  colony  at  Swan  River,  the  Sur¬ 
veyor  General  has  lately  penetrated  upwards 
of  150  miles  east,  and  then  eighty  miles 
to  the  northward,  but  the  results  are  not 
known.  A  road  has  been  traced  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  at  King  George’s  Sound,  and  is  said 
to  pass  through  a  fine  country. 

North-Western  Australia. 

Nothing  has  hitherto  been  done  on  this, 
perhaps,  the  most  promising  spot  for  discovery 
in  the  continent  of  Australia;  but  the  expe¬ 
dition  shortly  about  to  leave  England  for  Swan 
River  will  doubtless  be  enabled  to  throw  more 
or  less  light  on  some  of  the  great  geographi¬ 
cal  problems  which  attract  attention  to  this 
remarkable  country. 

The  nautical  part  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Wickham,  R.N.,  will  probably  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  Dampier’s  Archipelago,  and 
prosecute  examination  in  that  quarter  before 
proceeding  to  the  survey  of  Torres  Straits. 
In  the  mean  time,  two  young  officers  of  His 
Majesty’s  Army,  Lieutenant  Grey,  83rd  regi¬ 
ment,  and  Lieutenant  Lushington,  9th  regi¬ 
ment,  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  discovery, 
will  be  landed  with  their  party  at  Swan  River, 
and  there  make  arrangements,  guided  by  the 
best  local  information,  for  prosecuting  re¬ 
searches  in  the  quarter  which  it  is  considered 
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most  probable  may  lead  to  important  geogra¬ 
phical  discoveries.  i 

Having  briefly  mentioned  what  has  been 
done,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure 
of  noticing  the  expeditions  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  now  in  progress  : — 

Captain  Laplace,  well  known  for  his  Voy¬ 
age  autoar  du  Monde  in  La  Favorite ,  in 
1830 — 32,  has  again  sailed  on  board  L’Ar- 
themise,  on  another  voyage  round  the 
world. 

At  the  same  time,  Captain  Du  Petit 
Thouars  has  sailed  in  La  Venus ,  but  in  a 
contrary  direction,  also  on  a  voyage  round  the 
globe. 

Captain  Dumont  d’Urville,  companion  of 
Duperre,  and  commander  of  the  Astrolabe  in 
her  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  in  1826-29, 
has  sailed  from  Toulon,  to  endeavour  to 
follow  the  track  of  Weddell  into  the  An¬ 
tarctic  Ocean — thence  to  visit  the  Polynesian 
Islands,  where  he  will  doubtless  obtain  much 
additional  information  to  that  he  has  already 
given  us  respecting  the  natives  and  languages 
of  this  interesting  portion  of  the  globe. 

From  the  United  States  of  America  an  ex¬ 
pedition,  consisting  of  five  vessels,  some  fitted 
for  exploring  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  provided 
with  the  best  instruments  that  the  various 
capitals  of  Europe  could  supply,  is  shortly  to 
sail  on  a  voyage,  from  which  we  may  confi¬ 
dently  expect  some  important  results. 

flciu  Sooks. 

ERNEST  MAL.TR  AVERS. 

By  the  Author  of  Pelham,  Eugene  Aram,  fyc. 

[In  a  quaint  “  Word  to  the  Reader,”  Mr. 
Bulwer  premonishes  his  “  old  and  partial 
friend  ”  from  expecting  in  the  present  work, 
“  that  species  of  interest,  which  is  drawn 
from  stirring  adventures  and  a  perpetual 
variety  of  incident.”  The  author  flies  at 
higher  game  than  the  ordinary  novel  of  the 
day — the  developement  of  those  great  princi¬ 
ples  “  by  which  alone  we  can  work  out  the 
Science  of  Life — a  desire  for  the  Good,  a 
passion  for  the  Honest,  a  yearning  after  the 
True from  these  we  learn  “  the  safe  and 
practical  philosophy  which  consists  of  Forti¬ 
tude  to  bear,  Serenity  to  enjoy,  and  Faith  to 
look  beyond  !”—  “  I  have  taken,”  continues 
the  author,  “  much  of  my  tale  and  many  of 
my  characters  from  real  life,  and  would  not 
unnecessarily  seek  other  fountains  when  the 
well  of  truth  was  in  my  reach.” 

The  hero,  Ernest  Maltravers,  in  whose 
career  Mr.  Bulwer  has  striven  to  work  out 
these  principles,  is  a  young  man  of  family, 
whose  education  has  been  finished  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  “  at  school  and  at  home,  the  brilliant 
and  wayward  leader  of  others,  persuading  or 
commanding  wiser  heads  than  his  own.” 
He  falls  in  love  at  eighteen  ;  at  which  period 
the  story  opens  with  the  following  cleverly 


drawn  scene,  a  merit  ot  which  Mr.  Bulwer’s 
opening  chapters  generally  partake.] 
i  Some  four  miles  distant  from  one  of  our  nor¬ 
thern  manufacturing  towns,  in  the  year  18 — , 
was  a  wide  and  desolate  common;  —  a  more 
dreary  spot  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  — -  the 
herbage  grew  up  in  sickly  patches  from  the 
midst  of  a  black  and  stony  soil.  Not  a  tree 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  of  the  comfortless 
expanse.  Nature  herself  had  seemed  to  desert 
the  solitude,  as  if  scared  by  the  ceaseless  din 
of  the  neighbouring  forges,  and  even  Art, 
which  presses  all  things  into  service,  had  dis¬ 
dained  to  cull  use  or  beauty  from  these 
unpromising  demesnes.  There  was  something 
weird  and  primaeval  in  the  aspect  of  the  place. 
Especially  when  in  the  long  nights  of  winter 
you  beheld  the  distant  fires  and  lights,  which 
give  to  the  vicinity  of  certain  manufactories 
so  preternatural  an  appearance,  streaming  red 
and  wild  over  the  waste.  So  abandoned  by 
man  appeared  the  spot,  that  you  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  imagine  that  it  was  only  from  human 
fires  that  its  bleak  and  barren  desolation  was 
illumined.  For  miles  along  the  moor  you 
detected  no  vestige  of  any  habitation;  but, as 
you  approached  the  verge  nearest  to  the  town, 
you  could  just  perceive  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  main  road,  by  which  the  common 
was  intersected,  a  small,  solitary,  and  misera¬ 
ble  hovel. 

Within  this  lone  abode,  at  the  time  in 
which  my  story  opens,  were  seated  two  persons. 
The  one  was  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  in  a  squallid  and  wretched  garb 
which  was  yet  relieved  by  an  affectation  of 
ill-sorted  finery :  a  silk  handkerchief,  which 
boasted  the  ornament  of  a  large  brooch  of 
false  stones,  was  twisted  jauntily  round  a 
muscular  but  meagre  throat.  His  tattered 
breeches  were  also  decorated  by  buckles,  one 
of  pinchbeck,  and  one  of  steel.  His  frame 
was  thin,  but  broad  and  sinewy,  indicative  of 
considerable  strength.  His  countenance  was 
prematurely  marked  by  deep  furrov/s,  and  his 
grizzled  hair  waved  over  a  low,  rugged,  and 
forbidding  brow,  on  which  there  hung  an 
everlasting  frown  that  no  smile  from  the  lips 
(and  the  man  smiled  often)  could  chase  away. 
It  was  a  face  that  spoke  of  long-continued 
and  hardened  vice — it  was  one  on  which  the 
Past  had  written  indelible  characters.  The 
brand  of  the  hangman  could  not  have  stamped 
it  more  plainly,  nor  have  more  unequivocally 
warned  the  suspicion  of  honest  or  timid  men. 

He  was  employed  in  counting  some  few  and 
paltry  coins,  which  though  an  easy  enough 
matter  to  ascertain  their  value,  he  told 
and  retold,  as  if  the  act  could  increase  the 
amount.  “  There  must  be  some  mistake 
here,  Alice,”  he  said,  in  a  low  and  muttered 
tone  ;  “we  can't  be  so  low — you  know  I  had 
two  pounds  in  the  drawer  but  Monday,  and 

now - Alice,  you  must  have  stolen  some  of 

the  money— curse  you  1” 
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The  person  thus  addressed  sat  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  smouldering  and  sullen 
fire :  she  now  looked  quietly  up, — and  her 
face  singularly  contrasted  that  of  the  man. 

She  seemed  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
her  complexion  was  remarkably  pure  and  deli¬ 
cate,  even  despite  the  sunburnt  tinge  which 
her  habits  of  toil  had  brought  it.  Her  auburn 
hair  hung  in  loose  and  natural  curls  over  her 
forehead,  and  its  luxuriance  was  remarkable 
even  in  one  so  young.  Her  countenance  was 
beautiful,  nay,  even  faultless,  in  its  small  and 
childlike  features,  but  the  expression  pained 
you  —  it  was  so  vacant.  In  repose  it  was 
almost  the  expression  of  an  idiot — but  when 
she  spoke,  or  smiled,  or  even  moved  a  muscle, 
the  eyes,  colour,  lips,  kindled  into  a  life  which 
proved  that  the  intellect  was  still  there,  though 
but  imperfectly  awakened  .... 

“  1  did  not  steal  any,  father,”  she  said  in 
a  quiet  voice,  “  but  I  should  like  to  have  taken 
some,  only  I  knew  you  would  beat  me  if  I 
did.” 

“  And  what  do  you  want  money  for  ?” 

“  To  get  food  when  I’m  hungered.” 

“  Nothing  else  ?” 

“  1  don’t  know.” 

The  girl  paused — “  Why  don’t  you  let  me,” 
she  said,  after  awhile,  “  why  don’t  you  let 
me  go  and  work  with  the  ether  girls  at  the 
factory  p  I  should  make  money  there  for  you 
and  me  both.” 

The  man  smiled — such  a  smile — it  seemed 
to  bring  into  sudden  play  all  the  revolting 
characteristics  of  his  countenance.  “  Child,” 
he  said,  “  you  are  just  fifteen,  and  a  sad  fool 
you  are  :  perhaps,  if  you  went  to  the  factory, 
you  would  get  away  from  me ;  and  what 
should  I  do  without  you  ?  No,  I  think,  as 
you  are  so  pretty,  you  might  get  more  rr.oney 
another  way.’’ 

The  girl  did  not  seem  to  understand  this 
allusion  ;  but  repeated,  vacantly,  “  I  should 
like  to  go  to  the  factory.” 

“Stuff!”  said  the  man,  angrily;  I  have 
three  minds  to - ” 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  knock 
at  the  door  of  the  hovel. 

The  man  grew  pale.  “  What  can  that  be  ?” 
he  muttered.  “  The  hour  is  late — near  eleven. 
Again — again  !  Ask  who  knocks,  Alice.” 

The  girl  stood  spell-bound  a  moment  at  the 
door ;  and  as  she  stood,  her  form,  rounded 
yet  slight,  her  earnest  look,  her  varying  colour, 
her  tender  youth,  and  a  singular  grace  of  atti¬ 
tude  and  gesture,  would  have  inspired  an 
artist  with  the  very  ideal  of  rustic  beauty. 

After  a  pause,  she  placed  her  lips  to  a 
chink  in  the  door,  and  repeated  her  father’s 
question. 

“  Pray,  pardon  me,”  said  a  clear,  loud,  yet 
courteous  voice,  “  but  seeing  a  light  at  your 
window,  I  have  ventured  to  ask  if  any  one 
within  wdl  conduct  me  to****;  1  will  pay 
the  service  handsomely.” 


“  Open  the  door,  Alley,”  said  the  owner  of 
the  hut. 

The  girl  drew  a  large  wooden  bolt  from  the 
door ;  and  a  tall  figure  crossed  the  threshold. 

The  new  comer  was  in  the  first  bloom  of 
youth,  perhaps  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  his  air  and  appearance  surprised  both  sire 
and  daughter.  Alone,  on  foot,  at  such 
an  hour,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 
mistake  him  for  other  than  a  gentleman ;  yet 
his  dress  was  plain,  and  somewhat  soiled  by 
dust,  and  he  carried  a  small  knapsack  on  his 
shoulder.  As  he  entered,  he  lifted  his  hat 
with  something  of  foreign  urbanity,  and  a 
profusion  of  fair,  brown  hair  fell  partially  over 
a  high  and  commanding  forehead.  His  fea¬ 
tures  were  handsome,  without  being  eminently 
so,  and  his  aspect  at  once  bold  and  prepos¬ 
sessing. 

“  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  civility,”  he 
said,  advancing  carelessly,  and  addressing  the 
man,  who  surveyed  him  with  a  scrutinizing 
eye ;  “  and  trust,  my  good  fellow,  that  you 
will  increase  the  obligation  by  accompanying 
me  to  ****.” 

“  You  can't  miss  your  way  well,”  said  the 
man,  surlily  :  “  the  lights  will  direct  you.” 

“  They  have  rather  misled  me,  for  they 
seem  to  surround  the  whole  common,  and 
there  is  no  path  across  it  that  I  can  discern  ; 
however,  if  you  will  put  me,  in  the  right  way, 
I  will  not  trouble  you  further.” 

“  It  is  very  late,”  replied  the  churlish  land¬ 
lord,  equivocally. 

“  The  better  reason  why  I  should  be  at 
****.  Come,  my  good  friend,  put  on  your 
hat,  and  I’ll  give  you  half-a-guinea  for  your 
trouble.” 

The  man  advanced ;  then  halted  ;  again 
surveyed  his  guest,  and  said,  “  Are  you  quite 
alone,  sir  ?” 

“  Quite.” 

“  Probably  you  are  known  at  ****  ?” 

“  Not  I.  But  what  matters  that  to  you  P 
I  am  a  stranger  in  these  parts.” 

“  It  is  full  four  miles.’’ 

“  So  far,  and  I  am  fearfully  tired  already  1” 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  with  impatience. 
As  he  spoke,  he  drew  out  his  watch.  “  Past 
eleven,  too !” 

The  watch  caught  the  eye  of  the  cottager ; 
that  evil  eye  sparkled.  He  passed  his  hand 
over  his  brow.  u  I  am  thinking,  sir,”  he 
said,  in  a  more  civil  tone  than  he  had  yet 
assumed,  “  that  if  you  are  so  tired,  and  the 
hour  is  so  late,  you  might  almost  as  well — ” 

“  What  ?”  exclaimed  the  stranger,  half 
stamping  petulantly. 

“  I  don’t  like  to  mention  it ;  but  my  poor 
roof  is  at  your  service,  and  I  would  go  with 
you  to  ****  at  day-break  to-morrow.” 

The  stranger  stared  at  the  cottager,  and 
then  at  the  dingy  walls  of  the  hut.  He  was 
about,  very  abruptly,  to  reject  the  hospitable 
proposal,  when  his  eye  rested  suddenly  on  the 
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form  of  Alice,  who  stood,  eager-eyed  and 
open-mouthed,  gazing  on  the  handsome 
intruder.  As  she  caught  his  eye,  she  blushed 
deeply,  and  turned  aside.  The  view  seemed 
to  change  the  intentions  of  the  stranger.  He 
hesitated  a  moment ;  then  muttered  between 
his  teeth  :  and  sinking  his  knapsack  to  the 
ground,  he  cast  himself  into  a  chair  beside 
the  fire,  stretched  his  limbs,  and  cried  gaily, 
“  So  be  it,  my  host :  shut  up  your  house  again. 
Bring  me  a  cup  of  beer,  and  a  crust  of  bread, 
and  so  much  for  supper  !  As  for  bed,  this 
chair  will  do  vastly  well.’, 

“  Perhaps  we  can  manage  better  for  you 
than  that  chair,”  answered  the  host.  “  But 
our  best  accommodation  must  seem  bad 
enough  to  a  gentleman  :  we  are  very  poor 
people — hard-working,  but  very  poor.” 

“  Never  mind  me,”  answered  the  stranger, 
busying  himself  in  stirring  the  fire  ;  “  I  am 
tolerably  well  accustomed  to  greater  hardships 
than  sleeping  on  a  chair,  in  an  honest  man’s 
house ;  and  though  you  are  poor,  I  will  take 
it  for  granted  you  are  honest.” 

The  man  grinned  ;  and  turning  to  Alice, 
bade  her  spread  what  their  larder  would  afford. 
Some  crusts  of  bread,  some  cold  potatoes,  and 
some  tolerably  strong  beer,  composed  all  the 
fare  set  before  the  traveller. 

Despite  his  previous  boasts,  the  young  man 
made  rather  a  wry  face  at  these  Socratic  pre¬ 
parations,  while  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  board. 
But  his  look  grew  more  gay  as  he  caught 
Alice’s  eye;  and  as  she  lingered  by  the  table, 
and  faltered  out  some  hesitating  words  of 
apology,  he  seized  her  hand,  and  squeezing 
it  tenderly — “  Prettiest  of  lasses,”  said  he  ; 
and  while  he  spoke  he  gazed  on  her  with  un¬ 
disguised  admiration — “  a  man  who  has  tra¬ 
velled  on  foot  all  day,  through  the  ugliest 
country  within  the  three  seas,  is  sufficiently 
refreshed  at  night  by  the  sight  of  so  fair  a 
face.” 

Alice  hastily  withdrew  her  hand,  and  went 
and  seated  herself  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
whence  she  continued  to  look  at  the  stranger 
with  her  usual  vacant  gaze,  but  with  a  half 
smile  upon  her  rosy  lips. 

Alice’s  father  looked  hard  at  the  young 
people. 

‘‘  Eat,  sir,”  said  he  with  a  sort  of  chuckle, 
“  and  no  fine  words ;  poor  Alice  is  honest,  as 
you  said  just  now.” 

“  To  be  sure,”  answered  the  traveller,  em¬ 
ploying  with  great  zeal  a  set  of  strong,  even, 
and  dazzling  teeth  at  the  tough  crusts ;  “  to 
be  sure  she  is.  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  I  am  half  a  foreigner, 
and  abroad,  you  know,  one  may  say  a  civil 
thing  to  a  pretty  girl,  without  hurting  her 
feelings,  or  her  father’s  either.” 

“  Half  a  foreigner  !  why  you  talk  English 
as  well  as  I  do,”  said  the  host  whose  intona¬ 
tion  and  words  were,  on  the  whole,  a  little 
above  his  station. 


The  stranger  smiled.  “  Thank  you  for 
your  compliment,”  said  he.  “  What  I  meant 
was,  that  I  have  been  a  great  deal  abroad  ; 
in  fact,  I  have  just  returned  from  Germany. 
But  I  am  English-born.” 

“  And  going  home  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Far  from  hence  ?” 

“  About  thirty  miles,  I  believe.” 

“  You  are  young,  sir,  to  be  alone  ?” 

The  traveller  made  no  answer,  but  finished 
his  uninviting  repast,  and  drew  his  chair 
again  to  the  fire.  He  then  thought  he  had 
sufficiently  ministered  to  his  host’s  curiosity 
to  allow  him  to  attend  to  his  own. 

“  You  work  at  the  factories,  I  suppose  ?” 
said  he. 

“  I  do,  sir — bad  times.” 

“  And  your  pretty  daughter  ?” 

“  Minds  the  house.” 

“  Have  you  no  other  children  ?” 

“No;  one  mouth  besides  my  own  is  as 
much  as  I  can  feed,  and  that  scarcely. 
But  you  would  like  to  rest  now  ;  you  can 
have  my  bed,  sir, —  J  can  sleep  here.” 

“  By  no  means,”  said  the  stranger, 
quickly;  “just  put  a  few  more  coals  on  the 
fire,  and  leave  me  to  make  myselt  comforta¬ 
ble.” 

The  man  rose,  and  did  not  press  his  offer, 
but  left  the  room  for  a  supply  of  fuel.  Alice 
remained  in  her  corner. 

“  Sweetheart,”  said  the  traveller,  looking 
round,  and  satisfying  himself  that  they  were 
alone  ;  “  I  should  sleep  well  if  I  could  get 
one  kiss  from  those  coral  lips.” 

Alice  hid  her  face  with  her  hands. 

“  Do  I  vex  you  ?” 

“  O  no,  sir.” 

At  this  assurance  the  traveller  rose,  and 
approached  Alice  softly.  He  drew  away 
her  hands  from  her  face,  when  she  said 
gently,  “  Have  you  much  money  about 
you  ?” 

“  O  the  mercenary  baggage  !”  said  the 
traveller  to  himself;  and  then  replied  aloud, 
“  Why,  pretty  one  ? — Do  you  sell  your  kisses 
so  high  then  ?” 

Alice  frowned,  and  tossed  the  hair  from 
her  brow.  “  If  you  have  money,”  she  said 
in  a  whisper,  “don’t  say  so  to  father. 
Don’t  sleep  if  you  can  help  it.  ]’m  afraid 
r-hush — he  comes  !” 

[The  sequel  must  not  be  told,  otherwise 
than  Ernest  escapes  from  the  hut,  is  joined 
by  Alice,  who,  as  the  reader  has  conjectured, 
is  the  heroine  of  the  story  ;  and  beautifully 
has  the  author  shadowed  forth  her  exquisite 
but  frail  nature.  In  her  portraiture  occurs 
the  following  simple  truth.] 

To  say  nothing  of  the  unusual  grace  and 
delicacy  of  Alice’s  form  and  features,  there 
is  nearly  always  something  of  nature’s  own 
gentility  in  very  young  women,  (except  indeed 
when  they  get  together  and  fall  a-giggling;) 
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it  shames  us  men  to  see  how  much  sooner 
they  are  polished  into  conventional  shape, 
than  our  rough,  masculine  angles.  A  vulgar 
boy  requires,  Heaven  knows  what  assiduity, 
to  move  three  steps — I  do  not  say  like  a 
gentleman,  but  like  a  body  that  has  a  soul  in 
it ;  but  give  the  least  advantage  of  society 
or  tuition  to  a  peasant  girl,  and  a  hundred 
to  one  but  she  will  glide  into  refinement, 
before  the  boy  can  make  a  bow  without 
upsetting  the  table.  There  is  sentiment  in 
all  women,  and  sentiment  gives  delicacy  to 
thought,  and  tact  to  manner.  But  sentiment 
with  men  is  generally  acquired,  an  offspring 
of  the  intellectual  quality,  not,  as  with  the 
other  sex,  of  the  moral. 

[Ernest  finds  this  beautiful  creature  igno¬ 
rant — even  of  the  existence  of  a  God — he 
hires  a  cottage  for  her,  commences  her  edu¬ 
cation.] 

Was  Alice  in  love  with  Maltravers? — she 
certainly  did  not  exhibit  the  symptoms  in 
the  ordinary  way— she  did  not  grow  more 
reserved,  and  agitated,  and  timid — there  was 
no  worm  in  the  bud  of  her  damask  cheek  ; 
nay,  though  from  the  first  she  had  been 
tolerable  bold,  she  was  more  free  and  confi¬ 
dential,  more  at  her  ease  every  day ;  in  fact 
she  never  for  a  moment  suspected  that  she 
ought  to  be  otherwise;  she  had  not  the 
conventional  and  sensitive  delicacy  of  girls 
who,  whatever  their  rank  of  life,  have  been 
taught  that  there  is  a  mystery  and  a  peril  in 
love ;  she  had  a  vague  idea  about  girls  going 
wrong,  but  she  did  not  know  that  love  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  it ;  on  the  contrary 
according  to  her  father,  it  had  connexion 
with  money,  not  love  ;  all  that  she  felt  was 
so  natural,  and  so  very  sinless.  Could  she 
help  being  so  delighted  to  listen  to  him,  and 
so  grieved  to  depart?  What  thus  she  felt 
she  expressed,  no  less  simply,  and  no  less 
guilelessly :  and  the  candour  sometimes 
completely  blinded  and  misled  him.  No,  she 
could  not  be  in  love,  or  she  could  not  so 
frankly  own  that  she  loved  him — it  was  a 
sisterly  and  grateful  sentiment. 

“  The  dear  girl— I  am  rejoiced  to  think 
so,”  said  Maltravers  to  himself ;  “  I  knew 
there  would  be  no  danger.” 

Was  he  not  in  love  himself  ?”— the  reader 
must  decide. 

[A  circumstance  soon  occurs  to  break  in 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  seducer.  Ernest 
learns  from  a  newspaper  the  serious  illness 
of  his  father,  and  hastens  to  the  family  seat, 
thus  picturesquely  described :] 

The  horses  smoked  and  galloped  along  a 
road  that  wound  through  venerable  and  an¬ 
cient  groves.  The  moonlight  slept  soft 
upon  the  sward,  and  the  cattle,  disturbed 
from  their  sleep,  rose  lazily  up,  and  gazed 
upon  the  unseasonable  intruder. 

|  It  is  a  wild  and  weird  scene,  one  of  those 
noble  English  parks  at  midnight  with  its 
rough  forest-ground  broken  into  dell  and 


valley,  its  never-innovated  and  mossy  grass? 
overrun  with  fern,  and  its  immemorial 
trees,  that  have  looked  upon  the  birth,  and 
look  yet  upon  the  graves  of  a  hundred  gene¬ 
rations.  Such  spots  are  the  last  proud  and 
melancholy  trace  of  Norman  knighthood 
and  old  romance,  left  to  the  laughing  land¬ 
scapes  of  cultivated  England.  They  always 
throw  something  of  shadow  and  solemn 
gloom  upon  minds  that  feel  their  associations 
like  that  which  belongs  to  some  ancient  and 
holy  edifice.  They  are  the  cathedral  aisles 
of  Nature,  with  their  darkened  vistas,  and 
columned  trunks,  and  arches  of  mighty 
foliage.  But  in  ordinary  times  the  gloorn  is 
pleasing,  and  more  delightful  than  all  the- 
cheerful  lawns  and  sunny  slopes  of  the 
modern  taste.  Now  to  Maltravers  it  was 
ominous  and  oppressive :  the  darkness  of 
death  seemed  brooding  in  every  shadow, 
and  its  warning  voice  moaning  in  every- 
breeze. 

(  To  be  continued .) 
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THE  HOME  VOYAGERS. 

Bright  in  the  glow  of  a  southern  moon. 

Over  the  water  a  high  galleon. 

With  streamers  aloft  at  her  mainmast  head. 

In  smooth  and  equable  motion  sped. 

So  quiet  her  course,  that  those  below 
Naught,  for  sure,  of  their  speed  might  know. 
While  the  captain  lazily  paced  the  deck, 
Carelessly  eyeing  the  distant  speck 
That  hardly  peer’d  in  the  offing  afar— 

Perhaps  a  vessel,  but  never  a  foe ; 

Little  dreaming  that  merciless  war 
Had  shaken  the  banners  of  blood  and  war 
Above  his  land,  since  last  from  her  shore 
He  turned  to  the  west  his  tall  ship’s  prore. 

To  seek  for  the  sands  in  her  streams  that  skimmer,- 
And  gild  our  life  when  its  glass  grows  dimmer. 

The  vessel’s  cabin  is  small  and  low — 

The  rude  old  seaman  willed  it  so ; 

What  should  he  with  a  tiring  room, 

A  hammock  his  couch  and  the  deck  his  home  ? 
But  a  softer  inmate’s  delicate  care 
Has  decked  it  now  with  adornment  fair. 

Till  the  captain  marvels  at  times  to  see 
How  palace-like  it  has  grown  to  be ; 

With  the  draperies  rich  on  its  dark  brown  walls. 
And  the  purple  curtain  that  parted  falls 
From  over  each  window’s  cornice  old. 

Beaching  the  floor  in  many  a  fold — 

While  mats  of  Lima,  in  woof  so  fine. 

Of  the  whitest  straw  so  daintily  line. 

That  the  gentlest  dame  might  her  joy  confess. 
Their  smooth,  soft  web  with  her  foot  to  press. 
Around,  iu  boxes  of  sassafras  wood. 

Sweet  shrubs  and  flowers  of  the  south  there  stood; 
Camellias,  roses,  of  exquisite  hue. 

With  jasmines  of  Mexico,  purple  and  blue  ; 

And  all  that  could  pamper  the  taste  and  sight. 
Or  yield  the  luxurious  sense  delight. 

From  the  ceiling  low  two  cages  hung. 

Of  citron  frame-work,  around  which  clung 
A  silver  netting,  that  safe  confined 
Two  paroquets,  of  the  smallest  kind — 

Songless,  but  lovely,  with  plumage  of  blue. 

And  orange  tufts  that  glanced  as  they  flew ; 

And  a  lone  canary  of  sweetest  note,  * 

Who  merrily  strained  his  quivering  throat. 

Beclining  on  his  rich  divan, , 

Carlos,  the  merchant,  on  whose  cheek 
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Full  thirty  springs  had  written  man, 

Gazed,  with  the  looks  that  all  but  speak, 
Upon  his  lovely  wife,  who,  kneeling, 

Sang,  above  her  soft  guitar, 

Words  of  youthful  love  and  feeling. 

Which  she  learned  beneath  the  star 
Of  eve,  when,  five  short  years  before,  "" 

They  wandered  alone  by  the  South  Spanish  shore. 
And  vowed  the  fond  vows  that  shall  knit  them  for  aye. 
In  joy  and  in  sorrow,  till  life  wears  away. 

“  My  Anita  1”  he  said,  and  she 
Looked  up  to  him  inquiringly. 

Till,  meeting  there  his  earnest  eye. 

She  needed  not  more  full  reply. 

To  know  that,  in  his  throbbing  heart, 

A  chain,  whereof  their  love  was  part, 

Was  linking  Memory’s  happy  dreams 
To  Hope’s  bright  visions,  and  the  gleams 
Of  his  dark  glance  found  answer  meet 
In  hers,  until  with  thoughts  too  sweet 
Their  crowded  breasts  o’erflowed,  and  each 
Leaned  to  the  other’s  arms,  to  reach 
The  kiss  uncoyed — whose  burning  thrill 
Betrays  how  weak  is  time  to  c trill 
The  hearts  which  by  the  tropic  ray 
Kindled  to  love  in  early  day, 

Throb  ever  to  a  fiercer  life 

Than  that  with  which  their  veins  are  rife 

Who  dwell  along  the  frigid  north, 

And  show  the  coldness  of  their  earth. 

Then  sinking  from  his  warm  embrace 
She  bent  upon  his  knee  her  face, 

Aud  the  long  tresses  of  her  hair 

Fell  down  and  washed  her  features  fair  ; 

All  but  her  bright,  clear  eye,  which  shone 
Mid  the  rich  locks  of  silken  brown. 

As  you  may  see  a  star  burn  bright. 

Through  mist  and  rack  some  cloudy  night. 

He  gazed  upon  her  tenderly, 

And  half  in  dream  thus  murmured  he  : — 

“  All  this  is  mine  1  is  mine  alone — 

And  mine  how  long?  Have  I  not  known 
<Oue  loving  pair — my  sire,  my  mother — 

<»row  gray  still  blessing  one  another  ? 

So  shall  we  iive  ;  the  aged  vine 
Will  clasp  the  oak  in  its  decline. 

As  closely  as  its  tendrils  young 
Around  the  slender  sapling  clung  ; 

And  though  long  years  her  cheek  may  wrinkle. 
And  on  my  head  the  hoar-frost  sprinkle. 

Will  not  the  joy  be  still  our  own 
To  hear  each  old  familiar  tone  ; 

To  totter  still  to  chureh  together, 

•Or  by  our  porch,  in  summer  weather, 

Watching  the  setting  sun  go  down  ; 

To  tell  old  tales  of  pleasure  flown 
And  hear  our  children’s  children  bless 
Our  eve  of  sober  happiness.” 

As  thus  his  heart’s  bright  dreams  he  told. 

And  she  her  breath  was  fain  to  hold. 

To  catch  each  w  ord  that  from  him  fell. 

And  pictured  all  she  hoped  so  well. 

How  should  they  mark,  that  overhead, 

B  ung  out  the  seaman’s  trampling  tread, 

And  hurried  cries,  as  if  some  grave 
And  sudden  need  had  summoned  all, 

To  stoutly  strive  with  foe  or  wave. 

Mid  cannon-roar  or  t em pest -fall  1 

They  marked  it  not ;  but  she  upraised 
Her  bright,  moist  eye  to  his,  and  gazed 
With  thankfulness  and  tender  joy, 

(So  keen  it  almost  sought  .alloy,) 

Upon  his  face,  and  half  essayed 
To  smile,  while  she  her  answer  made  : 

**  Nay,  love,  fly  not  your  thoughts  too  fast  ? 
Long,  yet,  shall  life’s  sweet  May-time  last — 
Long,  happy  years,  and  even  when  they. 

Like  flowers  of  spring,  have  passed  away, 

W  ill  not  fragrant  memories  lend 
A  spring-like  freshness  to  the  end — 

Like  the  green  leaves  that  often  crown 
A  trunk  whose  outward  life  is  flown,  , 


To  tell,  though  Time  hath  scored  it  wrong, 

(  The  heart  within  is  ever  young? 

And  thus  I  feel.” — She  could  not  end, 

And  how  her  speech  might  further  tend. 

Was  never  known  ; — for,  as  she  spoke. 

Right  through  the  curving  planks  of  oak. 
Below  the  cabin’s  central  light. 

In  crash  and  flame  and  thunder  broke 
The  first  red  shot — and  in  its  flight 
Through  both  warm  hearts  it  tore,  and  then  1 
(Its  heat  half  slaked,  half  spent  its  force,) 
Shivered  each  songster’s  netted  den. 

And  through  the  wall  kept  on  its  course, 

Joy  to  the  birds  whose  prison  bars  are  riven  ? 
Through  the  wide  rifts  they  fly — up,  up  to  heaven  1 
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ODDITIES  IN  DRESS. 

The  late  Lord  Kenyon,  a  very  clever  person, 
and  one  of  whom  the  bar  and  the  bench 
were  equally  proud  in  his  day,  was  conspi¬ 
cuous  for  an  attachment  to  his  coats  and 
breeches.  Erskine  protested,  and  was 
“  ready  to  protest  in  any  company,”  that 
the  learned  Lord’s  green  coat  was  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  his  for  at  least  a  dozen  years. 
This  testimony  is  corroborated  by  a  modern 
reminiscent :  “  When,”  says  he,  “  I  last 
saw  the  learned  Lord,  he  had  been  Chief 
Justice  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  and  his 
coat  seemed  coeval  with  his  appointment  to 
office.  It  must  have  been  originally  black  ; 
but  time  had  mellowed  it  down  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  sober  green,  which  was  what 
Erskine  meant  by  his  allusion  to  its  colour. 

I  have  seen  him  sit  at  Guildhall,  in  the 
month  of  July,  in  a  pair  of  black,  leathern 
breeches  ;  and  the  exhibition  of  shoes  fre¬ 
quently  soled,  afforded  equal  proof  of  the 
attention  which  he  paid  to  economy  in 
every  article  of  his  dress.”  To  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  shoes  Dr.  Dibdin  bears  a  similar 
testimony  :  “  Once  in  the  case  of  an  action 
brought  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  a  contract, 
on  a  large  scale,  for  shoes,  the  question 
mainly  was,  whether  or  not  they  were  well 
and  soundly  made,  and  with  the  best  mate¬ 
rials.  A  number  of  witnesses  were  called. 
.One  of  them,  a  first-rate  character  in  the 
gentle  craft,  being  closely  questioned,  re¬ 
turned  contradictory  answers,  when  the 
Chief  Justice  observed,  pointing  to  his  own 
shoes,  which  were  regularly  bestridden  by 
the  broad  silver  buckle  of  the  day,  ‘  Were 
the  shoes  anything  like  these  ?’ — *  No,  my 
lord,’  replied  the  evidence,  ‘  they  were  a 
good  deal  better,  and  more  genteeler !’ 
The  Court  were  convulsed  with  laughter, 
in  which  the  Chief  Justice  heartily  joined. 
Hut  we  should  not  have  his  dress  complete, 
were  we  to  omit  the  black  velvet  smalls, 
worn  for  many  years,  and  threadbare  by 
constant  friction,  which  he  used  to  rub  with 
most  painful  assiduity  when  catechizing  or 
brow- beating  a  witness.” 

This  was  a  different  kind  of  polish  from 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton’s,  who  when  pleading 
before  Lord  Mansfield  on  some  question  of 
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manorial  rights,  chanced  unfortunately  to 
say,  “  My  lord,  I  can  illustrate  the  point 
by  an  instance  in  my  own  person  ;  I  myself 
have  two  little  manors.”  The  Judge  imme¬ 
diately  interposed  with  one  of  his  blandest 
smiles,  “  We  all  know  it,  Sir  Fletcher.” — 
Blackwood' s  Magazine. 


THE  MUDFOG  ASSOCIATION. 

[In  Bentley's  Miscellany  for  the  present 
month,  Boz  has  substituted  for  the  usual 
continuation  of  Oliver  Twist,  a  capital  bur¬ 
lesque  upon  the  Reports  of  the  late  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  Liverpool. 
The  title  of  this  jeu  d’ esprit  is  a  “  Full 
Report  of  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Mudfog 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Every 
thing.”  As  a  specimen,  the  preliminary 
arrangements  are  thus  laughably  hit  off.] 

“  Five  o'clock. 

“  It  is  now  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt 
that  Professors  Snore,  Doze,  and  Wheezy 
will  not  repair  to  the  Pig  and  Tinder-box, 
but  have  actually  engaged  apartments  at  the 
Original  Pig.  This  intelligence  is  exclusive ; 
and  1  leave  you  and  your  readers  to  draw 
their  own  inferences  from  it.  Why  Profes¬ 
sor  Wheezy,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
should  repair  to  the  Original  Pig  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  Pig  and  Tinder-box,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive.  The  professor  is  a  man 
who  should  be  above  all  such  petty  feelings. 
Some  people  here,  openly  impute  treachery 
and  a  distinct  breach  of  faith  to  Professors 
Snore  and  Doze  ;  while  others,  again,  are 
disposed  to  acquit  them  of  any  culpability 
in  the  transaction,  and  to  insinuate  that  the 
blame  rests  solely  with  Professor  Wheezy. 
I  own  that  I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion  ; 
and,  although  it  gives  me  great  pain  to  speak 
in  terms  of  censure  or  disapprobation  of  a 
man  of  such  transcendent  genius  and 
acquirements,  still  I  am  bound  to  say,  that 
if  my  suspicions  be  well  founded,  and  if  all 
the  reports  which  have  reached  my  ears  be 
true,  I  really  do  not  well  know  what  to  make 
of  the  matter. 

“  Mr.  Slug,  so  celebrated  for  his  statistical 
researches,  arrived  this  afternoon  by  the  four 
o’clock  stage.  His  complexion  is  a  dark 
purple,  and  he  has  a  habit  of  sighing  con¬ 
stantly.  He  looked  extremely  well,  and 
appeared  in  high  health  and  spirits.  Mr. 
Woodensconse  also  came  dowm  in  the  same 
conveyance.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
was  fast  asleep  on  his  arrival,  and  I  am 
informed  by  the  guard  that  he  had  been  so 
the  whole  way.  He  was,  no  doubt,  prepar¬ 
ing  for  his  approaching  fatigues  ;  but  what 
gigantic  visions  must  those  be,  that  flit 
through  the  brain  of  such  a  man,  when  his 
body  is  in  a  state  of  torpidity  ! 

“  The  influx  of  visitors  increases  every 
moment.  I  am  told  (I  know  not  how  truly) 


that  two  post-chaises  have  arrived  at  the 
Original  Pig  within  the  last  half-hour  ;  and 
1  myself  observed  a  wheelbarrow',  containing 
three  carpet-bags  and  a  bundle,  entering  the 
yard  of  the  Pig  and  Tinder-box  no  longer 
ago  than  five  minutes  since.  The  people 
are  still  quietly  pursuing  their  ordinary  occu¬ 
pations;  but  there  is  a  wildness  in  their  eyes 
and  an  unwonted  rigidity  in  the  muscles  of 
their  countenances,  which  shows  to  the 
observant  spectator  that  their  expectations 
are  strained  to  the  very  utmost  pitch.  I  fear 
unless  some  very  extraordinary  arrivals  take 
place  to-night,  that  consequences  may  arise 
from  this  popular  ferment,  which  every  man 
of  sense  and  feeling  would  deplore.” 

“  Eleven  o'clock. 

“  I  open  my  letter  to  say,  that  nothing 
whatever  has  occurred  since  I  folded  it  up.” 

[A  few  slips  from  the  Sections’  Reports 
will  show  how  the  humour  wrnrks.] 

“  SECTION  A.— ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY. 

“  Great  Room,  Pig  and  Tinder-Box. 

“  President — Professor  Snore.  Vice-Presidents — 
Professors  Doze  and  Wheezy. 

“  The  scene  at  this  moment  was  particu¬ 
larly  striking.  The  sun  streamed  through 
the  windows  of  the  apartments,  and  tinted 
the  whole  scene  with  its  brilliant  rays, 
bringing  out  in  strong  relief  the  noble  visages 
of  the  professors  and  scientific  gentlemen, 
who,  some  with  bald  heads,  some  with  red 
heads,  some  with  brown  heads,  some  with 
grey  heads,  some  with  black  heads,  some 
with  block  heads,  presented  a  coup-d’oeil 
which  no  eye-witness  will  readily  forget. 
In  front  of  these  gentlemen  were  papers  and 
inkstands  ;  and  round  the  room  on  elevated 
benches  extending  as  far  as  the  forms  could 
reach,  were  assembled  a  brilliant  concourse 
of  those  lovely  and  elegant  women  for  which 
Mudfog  is  justly  acknowledged  to  be  without 
a  rival  in  the  whole  world.  The  contrast 
between  their  fair  faces  and  the  dark  coats 
and  trousers  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  I 
shall  never  cease  to  remember  while  memory 
holds  her  seat. 

“  Mr.  Wigsby  produced  a  cauliflower 
somewhat  larger  than  a  chaise-umbrella, 
which  had  been  raised  by  no  other  artificial 
means  than  the  simple  application  of  highly 
carbonated  soda-water  as  manure.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  by  scooping  out  the.  head,  which 
would  afford  a  new  and  delicious  species  of 
nourishment  for  the  poor,  a  parachute,  in 
principle  something  similar  to  that  con¬ 
structed  by  M.  Garnerin,  was  at  once  ob¬ 
tained  :  the  stalk  of  course  being  kept 
downwards.  He  added  that  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  make  a  descent  from  a  height 
of  not  less  than  three  miles  and  a  quarter  ; 
and  had  in  fact  already  proposed  the  same  to 
the  proprietors  of  Vauxhall  Gardens,  who  in 
the  handsomest  manner  at  once  consented  to 
his  wishes,  and  appointed  an  early  day  next 
summer  for  the  undertaking  ;  merely  stipu- 
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lating  that  the  rim  of  the  cauliflower  should 
be  previously  broken  in  three  or  four  places 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  descent. 

“  The  President  congratulated  the  public 
on  the  grand  gala  in  store  for  them,  and 
warmly  eulogized  the  proprietors  of  the 
establishment  alluded  to,  for  their  love  of 
science,  and  regard  for  the  safety  of  human 
life,  both  of  which  did  them  the  highest 
honour. 

“  A  Member  wished  to  know  how  many 
thousand  additional  lamps  the  royal  property 
would  be  illumined  with,  on  the  night  after 
the  descent. 

“  Mr.  Wigsby  replied  that  the  point  was 
not  yet  finally  decided  ;  but  he  believed  it 
was  proposed,  over  and  above,  the  ordinary 
illuminations,  to  exhibit  in  various  devices 
eight  millions  and  a  half  of  additional  lamps. 

“  The  Member  expressed  himself  much 
gratified  with  this  announcement. 

"  SECTION  B.— ANATOMY  AND  MEDICINE. 

“  Coach-House,  Pig  aud  Tinder-box. 

“  President — Dr.  Toorell.  Vice-Presidents — Pro¬ 
fessors  Muff  and  Nogo. 

“  Mr.  Knight  Bell,  (M.R.C.S.)  exhibited 
a  wax  preparation  of  the  interior  ot  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  in  early  life  had  inadvertently 
swallowed  a  door-key.  It  was  a  curious 
fact  that  a  medical  student  ot  dissipated 
habits,  being  present  at  the  post  mortem 
examination,  found  means  to  escape  unob¬ 
served  from  the  room  with  that  portion  of 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  upon  which  an 
exact  model  of  the  instrument  was  distinctly 
impressed,  with  which  he  hastened  to  a 
locksmith  of  doubtful  character,  who  made 
a  new  key  from  the  pattern  so  shown  to  him. 
With  this  key  the  medical  student  entered 
the  house  of  the  deceased  gentleman,  and 
committed  a  burglary  to  a  large  amount,  tor 
which  he  was  subsequently  tried  and  ex¬ 
ecuted. 

“  The  president  wished  to  know  what 
became  of  the  original  key  after  the  lapse  of 
years.  Mr.  Knight  Bell  replied  that  the 
gentleman  was  always  much  accustomed  to 
punch,  and  it  was  supposed  the  acid  had 
gradually  devoured  it. 

“  Dr.  Neeshawts  and  several  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  of  opinion  that  the  key  must  have 
lain  very  cold  and  heavy  upon  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  stomach. 

“  Mr.  Knight  Bell  believed  it  did  at  first. 
It  was  worthy  of  remark,  perhaps,  that  for 
some  years  the  gentleman  was  troubled  with 
a  night-mare,  under  the  influence  of  which, 
he  always  imagined  himself  a  wine-cellar 
door. 

“  Professor  Muff  related  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  convincing  proof  of  the  wonderful 
efficacy  of  the  system  of  infinitesimal  doses, 
which  the  section  were  doubtless  aware  was 
based  upon  the  theory  that  the  very  minutest 
amount  of  any  given  drug,  properly  dispersed 


through  the  human  frame,  would  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  precisely  the  same  result  as  a  very 
large  dose  administered  in  the  usual  manner. 
Thus,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  grain  of  calomel 
was  supposed  to  be  equal  to  a  five-grain 
calomel  pill,  and  so  on  in  proportion 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  medicine. 
He  had  tried  the  experiment  in  a  curious 
manner  upon  a  publican  who  had  been 
brought  into  the  hospital  with  a  broken 
head,  and  was  cured  upon  the  infinitesimal 
system  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  three 
months.  This  man  was  a  hard  drinker. 
He  (Professor  Mud)  had  dispersed  three 
drops  of  rum  through  a  bucket  of  water,  and 
requested  the  man  to  drink  the  whole. 
What  was  the  result?  Before  he  had  drunk 
a  quart,  he  was  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxi¬ 
cation  ;  and  five  other  men  were  made 
dead-drunk  witli  the  remainder. 

“  The  President  wished  to  know  whether 
an  infinitesimal  dose  of  soda-water  would  have 
recovered  them  ?  Professor  Muff'  replied  that 
the  twenty-fifth  part  of  a  tea-spoonful,  pro¬ 
perly  administered  to  each  patient  would  have 
sobered  him  immediately.  The  President 
remarked  that  this  was  a  most  important  dis¬ 
covery,  and  he  hoped  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Court  of  Aldermen  would  patronize  it  imme¬ 
diately. 

“  Professor  Nogo  called  the  attention  of 
the  section  to  a  very  extraordinary  case  of 
animal  magnetism.  A  private  watchman, 
being  merely  looked  at  by  the  operator  from 
the  opposite  side  of  a  wide  street,  was  at  once 
observed  to  be  in  a  very  drowsy  and  languid 
state.  He  was  followed  to  his  box,  and  being 
once  slightly  rubbed  on  the  palms  of  the  hands 
fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  in  which  he  continued 
without  intermission  for  ten  hours. 


Hint  to  Gardeners. — The  difficulty  of 
defending  the  fruit  of  standard  cherry-trees 
from  the  ravages  of  birds,  has  frequently 
been  found  productive  of  much  trouble  and 
annoyance.  The  following  simple  contri¬ 
vance  of  a  gentleman  who  has  for  many 
years  been  his  own  gardener,  will  not  be 
undeserving  of  the  horticulturist’s  attention. 

Before  the  cherries  are  sufficiently  ripened 
to  attract  the  birds  or  wasps,  cover  each 
branch,  separately,  with  a  long,  loose  sleeve, 
made  of  the  thinnest  and  coarsest  muslin, 
sewed  together,  and  tied  at  the  extremities 
when  adjusted  to  the  branch.  The  fruit  will 
thus  not  only  be  preserved  from  injury,  but 
from  ripening  gradually  will  prove  superior 
to  the  cherries  which  are  left  exposed.  When 
the  sleeves  have  done  their  duty  for  the  sum¬ 
mer,  they  should  be  washed,  and  laid  aside 
in  a  dry  place,  in  readiness  lor  service  in  the 
ensuing  year.  Iota. 
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A  lively  English  lady,  when  travelling 
alone  in  the  diligence  to  Paris,  found  herself 
exceedingly  annoyed  by  the  vivacious  sallies 
and  assiduous  empressemens  of  one  of  her 
companions,  a  loquacious  Frenchman.  Re¬ 
solved  not  to  appear,  what  she  really  felt, 
extremely  disconcerted,  she  maintained  the 
utmost  composure  of  physiognomy,  and  for 
some  time  took  refuge  in  unbroken  silence. 
Finding,  at  length,  that  the  language  of  mere 
compliment  was  likely  to  assume  a  more 
alarming  aspect,  and  to  verge  upon  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  sheer  impertinence,  the  lady, 
with  a  countenance  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  stoic,  coolly  looked  her  tormentor 
in  the  face,  and  in  the  broadest  accent  of  a 
true  John  Bull,  gave  utterance  to  a  “  Nong- 
tong-paw The  mortified  Frenchman  spoke 
not  another  word.  Iota. 

The  Schoolmaster  Wanted. — At  a  manu¬ 
factory,  not  a  mile  from  the  gates  of  Bunhill- 
fields  burying-ground,  a  notice  lately  appeared, 
announcing  that  some  u  Smiths  and  Use 
men  ”  were  wanted.  A  wag,  familiar  with 
the  inmates,  supplied  the  remainder  of  the 
W,  observing  that  the  real  wants  of  the  par¬ 
ties  would  be  much  more  accurately  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  amended  reading. 

A  marchand  in  High  Holborn,  has  a 
written  address  displayed  in  his  window,  in 
which  he  states  that  “  disarning  feemales  ” 
in  the  fashionable  world,  will  at  once  perceive 
the  advantages  of  dealing  at  the  shop  in 
question,  &c.  P- 

An  aged  Clerk. — Died  at  Cranbrooke,  in 
Kent,  in  the  year  1779,  Samuel  Jenner,  aged 
96  years,  the  parish  clerk  ;  he  was  remark¬ 
ably  healthy,  and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  eight 
crowned  heads  in  this  kingdom.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  lines,  a  little  altered  from  Lee’s 
( Edipus ,  are  applicable  to  this  clerical  non- 
egenarian : — 

Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  died, 

But  fell  like  Autumn’s  fruit  that  mellow’d  long; 

Even  wonder’d  at  because  he  dropt  no  sooner, 

Fate  seem’d  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years. 

Yet  sixteen  winters  more  he  ciicledjon. 

Till  like  a  clock  worn  out  with  eating  time. 

The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  length  stood  still.” 

By  the  above  statement,  he  was  born  about 
the  year  1683,  the  latter  end  of  Charles  II. ’s 
reign,  and  lived  in  that  of  James,  William  and 
Mary,  Anne,  George  I.,  George  II.,  and  part 
of  George  III. ;  being  eight  crowned  heads. 

The  Parish  Clerk  of  Cranbrooke. 

Life  of  a  Maid  of  Honour. — What  can 
be  the  life  of  a  maid  of  honour  P  For  the 
twelve  hours  of  every  mortal  day  she  has  not 
twelve  minutes’  employment,  except  the  very 
rational  one  of  looking  at  herself  in  the  glass, 
and  at  the  officer  of  the  guard  out  of  her 
window.  A  levee  comes  once  a  fortnight  to 
awake  her  out  of  her  doze.  Once  in  three 
months,  perhaps,  she  moves  from  Pimlico  to 
Windsor,  adds  its  melancholy  notch,  like 


Sterne’s  captive,  to  her  tally,  and  finds  herself 
in  Pimlico  again.  In  the  meantime,  etiquette, 
the  empress  of  headachs,  commands  that  this 
unfortunate  victim  of  loyalty,  sinecurism,  and 
a  hundred  a-year,  shall  sit  as  regularly  at  her 
post,  as  if  she  wore  the  uniform  of  a  dragoon, 
and  sat  daily  on  a  charger  at  the  Horseguard’s 
Gate,  as  performed  in  the  part  of  the  Marble 
Governor  in  Don  Giovanni. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

Quaint  Courtship. — The  celebrated  Dr. 
Doddridge  once  wrote  thus  to  a  lady,  whom 
he  afterwards  married: — “  You  have  made 
a  greater  advance  upon  my  heart,  in  a  few 
hours,  than  I  intended  to  have  allowed  you 
in  as  many  weeks ;  indeed  you  have  pos¬ 
sessed  yourself  of  so  much  room  in  it,  that, 
unless  you  consent  to  be  a  tenant  for  life, 
our  parting  will  be  exceedingly  troublesome, 
and  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  I  shall  get 
it  into  repair  again.” 

Lord  North. — His  lordship  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  sleep  during  the  parliamentary 
harangues  <?f  his  adversaries,  leaving  Sir 
Grey  Cooper  to  note  down  any  thing  remark¬ 
able.  During  a  debate  on  ship-building, 
some  tedious  speaker  entered  on  a  historical 
detail  in  which,  commencing  with  Noah’s 
ark,  he  traced  the  progress  of  the  art  regu¬ 
larly  downwards.  When  he  came  to  build 
the  Spanish  Armada,  Sir  Grey  inadvertently 
awoke  the  slumbering  premier,  who  inquired 
at  what  era  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
arrived.  Being  answered,  “  We  are  now  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.” — Dear 
Sir  Grey,”  said  he,  “  why  not  let  me  sleep 
a  century  or  two  more  ?” 

Carrying  a  Message.  —  “  John,”  said  a 
man  to  his  Dutch  servant,  “  go  to  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bin’s  house  and  tell  him  that  if  there  is  any 
law  in  the  land,  I  will  prosecute  him.  Tell 
him  not  to  bring  his  dog  here,  for  the  animal 
is  rabid  ;  and  that  if  he  comes  here  in  my 
absence  to  scold,  and  bawl,  and  pick  quarrels 
I  will  send  for  Mr.  Jarvis  and  have  him 
taken  care  of.”  John  went  and  delivered 
his  message — “  My  master  says  that  you 
sha’n’t  bring  your  dog  to  his  house,  for  he 
is  a  rabbit,  and  if  you  go  there  in  a  bow  to 
pick  squirrels,  he  will  send  you  to  the  bar¬ 
ber’s  and  take  your  hair  off.’’ 

Beauty. — Remember,  says  Raleigh,  that  if 
thou  marry  for  beauty  thou  bindest  thyself  all 
thy  life  for  that  which  perchance  will  neither 
last  nor  please  thee  one  year;  and,  when  thou 
hast  it,  it  will  be  to  thee  of  no  price  at  all — 
for  the  desire  dieth  when  it  is  attained,  and 
the  affection  perisheth  when  it  is  satisfied. 
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LITERATURE.  AMUSEMENT,  AND  INSTRUCTION 
No.  858. J  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1837*  [Pkick  2d. 


This  is  stated  to  be  the  first  church  erected 
in  England,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  sea¬ 
men  ;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  town  of  Hull, 
it  is  recorded  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
trifling  sum,  the  whole  cost  was  defrayed  by 
voluntary  subscription  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Junction 
Dock,  on  the  site  of  an  old  dissenting  chapel 
which  was  opened  as  a  Mariners’  Church 
early  in  the  year  1828  ;  but,  being  found  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  large  and  increasing  congre¬ 
gation,  it  was  taken  down,  and  the  present 
edifice  erected,  and  opened  for  divine  service, 
June  15th,  1854:  it  will  contain  about  1,200 
Vox.,  xxx.  S 


persons,  one  half  of  the  sittings  being  free, 
and  appropriated  to  seamen  and  their  families. 

In  connexion  with  this  church  is  a  Sunday 
school ;  and,  during  the  winter  months,  an 
evening  school  for  seamen  and  seamen’s  ap¬ 
prentices,  wherein  they  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  navigation:  a  library 
is  aUo  attached  to  the  church. 

The  above  is  a  more  important  illustration 
of  the  progress  of  philanthropy  at  Hull  than 
that  represented  at  page  201  of  the  present 
volume:  it  is  from  the  same  respectable  source, 
Greenwood’s  Picture  of  Hull. 
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CIVIC  BANQUETS  TO  SOVEREIGNS. 

( From  the  Times  Journal.') 

Now  that  another  civic  entertainment  to 
Royalty  is  in  preparation,  our  readers  will 
perhaps  thank  us  for  some  notices  of  similar 
entertainments  in  former  days. 

Every  one  who  has  looked  over  the  pages 
of  Stow  and  his  continuators  has  learned  that 
to  the  city  banquet  on  Lord  Mayor’s  day, 
<c  many  nobles,  judges,  and  divers  public 
officers  are  invited,”  and  that  “  many  times 
Kings  and  Queens  have  been  pleased  to 
honour  this  feast  with  their  presence.”  Thus, 
we  know  very  well,  that,  in  1363,  Henry 
Picard,  the  mayor,  at  his  house  in  Cheap- 
side,  feasted  at  one  time  Edward  III.  of 
England,  John,  King  of  France,  David,  King 
of  Scotland,  aud  Peter,  King  of  Cyprus ; 
and  we  know  also  that  in  the  next  century, 
the  magnificent  Whittington  entertained 
Henry  V.  at  Guildhall.  The  city  has  since 
entertained  guests  as  numerous  and  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  those  which  graced  the  festal 
board  of  their  mayor,  Henry  Picard.  We 
allude  to  the  entertainment  given  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  and 
the  host  of  British  and  foreign  nobility,  who 
were  so  splendidly  banqueted  at  Guildhall, 
in  the  year  1814.  But  the  city  of  London 
has  greater  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  manner 
in  which  Whittington  entertained  Henry  V. 
That  festival  is  rendered  memorable  by  an 
act  of  princely  generosity  on  the  part  of 
Whittington,  who  threw  into  a  fire  of  spices 
the  King’s  bond  for  money  which  he  had 
advanced  his  Majesty  to  the  amount  of 
60,000/. 

Among  other  civic  festivals  of  the  same 
distinguished  character  the  following  may  be 
enumerated: — In  1570,  Queen  Elizabeth 
dined  with  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  in  Bishops- 
gate-street,  previously  to  the  opening  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  which  Sir  Thomas  had, 
with  his  accustomed  liberality,  erected  at  his 
own  expense.*  Some  idea  of  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham’s  banquet 
on  this  occasion  may  be  formed  from  a  popu¬ 
lar,  but  not  very  authentic,  legend.  At  this 
feast  he  is  said  to  have  reduced  to  powder  a 
pearl  which  had  been  purchased  by  him  of  a 
foreigner,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  price, 
had  been  refused  by  several  persons  of  the 
first  quality  in  the  kingdom.  Tradition  adds, 
that  Sir  Thomas  mixed  the  pulverized  jewel 
in  a  goblet  of  wine,  and  drank  off  the  costly 
draught  to  the  health  of  his  royal  guest. 

During  the  reign  of  James  I.,  two  sump- 

*  The  plan  of  this  edifice  was  formed  upon  that 
of  the  Exchange  at  Antwerp,  which  was  108  feet 
long  and  140  feet  broad,  with  a  range  of  shops  on  all 
sides  supported  by  arches.  The  Royal-Exchauge 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  Fire  of  London, 


tuous  entertainments  in  the  city  were  ho- 
noured  with  the  presence  of  regal  visiters. 
In  1 607,  James  I.,  Prince  Henry,  and  many 
of  the  nobility,  were  banqueted  with  great 
splendour  by  the  company  of  Merchant  Tai¬ 
lors ;  and,  in  1612,  the  ill-fated  Frederick, 
Count  Palatine,  who  came  over  to  marry  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  was  entertained  at  Guild¬ 
hall  on  Lord  Mayor’s-day. 

In  the ever-memorable  year  1641,  Charles  I., 
on  his  return  from  Scotland,  was  received 
into  the  city  with  great  pomp  and  most 
sumptuously  feasted  there.  The  secret  his¬ 
tory  of  this  entertainment  (which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  curious)  may  be  found  in  the  corres¬ 
pondence  published  with  Evelyn’s  Diary. 
It  was  got  up  by  the  queen  and  the  court 
during  the  absence  of  the  king,  and  the 
object  of  it  was  wholly  political.  The  king 
flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  he  should 
gain  the  affections  of  the  metropolis  and  awe 
His  disaffected  parliament  by  the  reception 
his  friends  had  prepared  for  him  in  the  city. 
A  detailed  account  of  this  entertainment  was 
published  at  the  time,  under  the  title  Ovatio 
Carolina. 

To  the  royal  entertainments  above-men¬ 
tioned  it  may  be  added,  that  in  1673  and 
1675,  Sir  Robert  Hanson  and  Sir  Thomas 
Viner  were  both  honoured  with  the  presence 
of  Charles  II.  at  their  inauguration  dinners; 
and  that  in  1768  the  King  of  Denmark  was 
a  guest  at  Guildhall. 

All  these  festivals,  however,  want  the  pecu¬ 
liar  characteristic  of  that  for  which  prepa¬ 
rations  are  already  in  progress. 

It  is  generally  believed  to  be  an  ancient 
civic  custom,  that  the  Sovereign  should  ho¬ 
nour  the  chief  magistrate  of  London  with  his 
presence  as  a  guest,  either  on  the  first  Lord 
Mayor’s-day  after  his  coronation,  or  within 
as  short  a  time  as  may  be  convenient,  the  day 
being  fixed  at  his  Majesty’s  pleasure.  This 
notion,  however,  is  certainly  erroneous  ;  and 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  not  been 
unusual  for  civic  banquets  to  be  graced  with 
the  Royal  presence,  yet  the  laudable  practice 
of  entertaining  the  Sovereign,  in  honour  of 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  cannot  be  traced 
to  a  more  remote  period  than  the  Restoration; 
whilst  the  first  visit  of  Charles  II.,  was  made 
within  six  weeks  after  his  entry  into  London, 
and  more  than  nine  months  before  he  was 
crowned.  The  practice,  therefore,  is  not  to 
be  regulated  by  the  period  of  the  coronation  ; 
but,  from  1660  until  the  present  time,  with 
three  exceptions  only,  it  has  always  been 
observed. 

The  Mercurius  Publicus ,  and  other  news¬ 
papers  of  the  time,  inform  us  that  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council, 
went  to  Whitehall  to  invite  Charles  II.  on 
Monday,  June  the  18th,  1660,  when  the  day 
appointed  for  His  Majesty’s  entertainment 
was  Thursday,  the  5th  of  July,  On  June 
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the  21st,  the  King’s  brothers,  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Gloucester,  were  also  invited,  and 
subsequently  the  Privy  Council,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons.  It  was  intended  to  have  received 
the  Royal  procession  with  considerable  splen¬ 
dour,  but,  the  day  proving  extremely  wet, 
much  of  the  solemnity  was  laid  aside.  Eve¬ 
lyn,  however,  says  that  the  King  went  “  with 
as  much  splendour  as  any  earthly  prince  could 
do  j”  whilst  several  of  the  penthouses  and 
windows  in  the  city  were  adorned  with  tapes¬ 
try,  the  liveries  stood  along  the  streets,  in 
which  many  pageants  were  exhibited,  and 
the  Artillery  Company  lined  Cheapside.  The 
King  was  met  at  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  thence 
conducted  by  them  to  Guildhall,  where  a 
carpet  was  laid  for  him  to  walk  over  to  the 
Council-chamber,  and  there  Sir  William 
Wild,  the  Recorder,  made  him  a  speech  of 
welcome.  On  the  eastern,  or  Lord  Mayor’s, 
hustings: — for  down  to  a  very  recent  period 
the  Sheriffs  had  another  at  the  end  of  the 
hall — were  raised  three  ascents,  on  which 
stood  a  chair  of  state  and  the  Royal  table, 
beneath  a  rich  canopy ;  and  here  dined  the 
King  and  his  brothers,  attended  by  several 
of  the  Aldermen  and  Common  Council,  as 
well  as  by  their  own  servants.  Some  of  the 
corporation  also  attended  upon  the  nobility 
and  members  of  parliament  who  dined  in  the 
hall  below ;  and  the  whole  service  was  set  on 
to  the  sound  of  loud  music,  a  variety  of  which, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  performed 
during  the  dinner.  After  the  feast  was 
ended,  there  was  brought  in  a  very  costly 
banquet,  or  dessert  of  sweetmeats,  jellies,  &c. 
and  then  was  represented  a  rustic  mask  or 
dance,  to  the  great  content  of  the  King  and 
all  present. 

The  city  charter  having  been  seized  by  the 
Crown  in  October,  1 683,  upon  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto ,  and  remaining  so  at  the  accession 
of  James  II.,  in  February,  1685,  he  never 
appears  as  sovereign  to  have  visited  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London. 

The  entertainment  of  William  III.  and 
Mary,  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Den¬ 
mark,  took  place  on  Lord  Mayor’s-day,  Tues¬ 
day,  October  29,  1 689,  after  the  coronation, 
when  most  of  the  former  ceremonial  appears 
to  have  been  repeated.  The  Royal  party  saw 
the  water  procession  of  the  corporation  from 
an  apartment  at  Whitehall,  and  the  land 
cavalcade  from  that  gallery  in  Cheapside 
which  was  so  long  appropriated  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  two  sheriffs  then  conducted  them 
to  Guildhall,  where  the  usual  guests  and  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  were  feasted  with 
them.  The  streets  were  hung  with  tapestry, 
and  lined  from  London  to  Westminster  by 
the  militia,  who,  on  their  Majesty’s  return  at 
night,  held  flambeaux  at  certain  distances, 
the  houses  then  being  all  illuminated.  The 
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King  knighted  the  two  sheriffs  and  two  of 
the  aldermen. 

The  Postman  of  October  15,  1702,  states 
that  Queen  Anne  and  the  Prince  of  Den¬ 
mark  were  invited  to  the  Lord  Mayor’s  inau¬ 
gural  festival,  when  the  corporation  of  London 
went  up  on  the  13th  to  St.  James’s  to  con¬ 
gratulate  her  on  her  safe  arrival  from  Bath, 
which  was  nearly  six  months  after  her  coro¬ 
nation.  She  was  also  solicited  to  permit  her 
effigy  to  be  erected  in  Guildhall,  and  having 
consented  to  both  requests,  she  came  on 
Thursday,  October  29,  though  the  Prince  was 
prevented  by  indisposition.  At  the  west  end 
of  St.  Paul’s  she  was  addressed  by  a  youth 
in  “  a  handsome  speech  a  great  number  of 
children  of  both  sexes,  belonging  to  the  work- 
house  in  Bishopsgate-stveet,  and  several  other 
parish  schools,  being  placed  there  on  scaf¬ 
folds  :  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  church 
one  of  the  scholars  of  Christ’s  Hospital  made 
a  second  speech,  “  with  both  of  which  her 
Majesty  seemed  very  well  pleased.”  The 
streets  were  lined  by  the  Red  and  Orange 
Regiments  of  Trained  Bands  and  the  Artil¬ 
lery  Company;  and  the  Queen  saw  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  procession  from  the  balcony  of  Mr. 
Eaton,  a  linen-draper,  over  against  Bow 
Church.  She  was  entertained  sumptuously 
at  Guildhall,  knighted  several  “persons,  left 
the  city  about  nine  o’clock,  and  returned  to 
St.  James’s  through  illuminated  and  crowded 
streets. 

(To  be  continued.') 

dje  flatuvaltet. 


WONDERS  OF  INSECTS.  -  BY  EMANUEL 

AVELIN. 

( Translated  and  abridged  by  James  H.  Fennell ;  and 
concluded  from  page  234.) 

Sometimes  the  oak  has  attached  to  the  lower 
disk  of  its  leaf,  red,  globular  galls,  inhabited 
by  the  Cynips  quercds  folii  ;  a  second  spe¬ 
cies  which  affects  it,  dwells  in  a  hemispherical 
gall  of  the  size  of  a  split  pea;  a  third,  (C. 
quercds  petioli ,)  lives  upon  the  footstalk  near 
its  bud  ;  and  a  fourth,  (C.  quercds  gemmee,) 
in  the  bud  itself.  Its  flowering  spikes  are 
sometimes  converted,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
particular  species  of  insects,  into  branches  of 
aggregate  globules  in  which  they  live  ;  and 
it  is  by  gall- forming  insects  that  the  leaves 
of  the  elm  are  sometimes  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a  bladder. 

On  the  Pistacia  terehintkus  are  sometimes 
seen,  in  Spain  and  the  East  Indies,  bladders, 
or  pods,  a  span  in  length,  totally  different 
from  the  proper  fruit  of  the  tree.  Losling, 
in  a  letter  to  Linnaeus,  says  : — u  In  Estre- 
madura  I  saw  the  bladders  of  the  terebinthus 
in  sufficient  plenty';  they  are  vaginiform, 
dilated,  empty,  diminished  towards  the  base, 
and  cracked.  They  are  caused  by  a  very 
minute  insect  of  which  1  could  hardly  discern 
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the  genus,  being  quite  powdered  with  a  meal 
which  covers  the  inside  of  the  bladder.  I 
take  them  to  be  a  species  of  the  Aphis,  unless 
from  the  latter  circumstance  they  be  rather  to 
be  referred  to  the  Kermes  :  it  is  certainly 
admirable  that  so  minute  an  insect  should 
produce  a  bladder  of  such  magnitude.” 

The  Kermes  cerastii  inhabits  the  fructifi¬ 
cation  of  the  broad-leaved  mouse-ear  chick- 
weed,  ( Cerastium  viscosum,')  which,  conse¬ 
quently,  becomes  totally  changed  in  its  figure; 
the  petals  diminishing,  the  calyx  increasing 
to  three  times  its  common  length,  and  the 
leaves  inflecting  so  as  to  form  a  round  head. 

The  Sphex  cribaria,  which  is  Ray’s  ich¬ 
neumon-wasp,  “  with  its  fore-feet  as  it  were 
provided  with  shields,”  is  a  very  wonderful 
insect,  gathering  the  empty  vesicles  which 
have  discharged  their  pollen,  from  the  stig¬ 
mata  of  flowers,  thus  living  only  upon  bran. 

Ray  thus  mentions  an  ichneumon  which 
he  observed  in  the  month  of  June: — “I  do 
not  recollect  the  species,  (it  was  one  of  the 
largest  of  this  genus,)  but  observed  it  dragging 
a  green  caterpillar  three  times  its  own  size. 
When  it  had  brought  it  about  five  yards,  it 
laid  it  down  near  the  mouth  of  a  little  burrow 
it  had  made  in  the  ground  ;  then  removing  a 
little  ball  of  earth  with  which  it  had  covered 
the  orifice,  it  first  went  down,  and,  after  stay¬ 
ing  a  short  time,  returned,  and  seizing  the 
caterpillar  again,  drew  it  down  with  him ; 
then  leaving  it  there,  came  up,  and  taking 
some  small  globules  of  earth  rolled  them  one 
by  one  into  the  other,  scraping  the  dust  in  by 
intervals  with  its  fore-feet  in  the  manner  of  a 
dog ;  thus  alternately  rolling  in  pieces  of 
earth  and  scraping  in  dust,  till  the  hole  was 
full ;  sometimes  going  down,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  to  press  down  the  earth,  and  once  or 
twice  flying  to  a  fir-tree  which  grew  near, 
perhaps  to  get  turpentine  to  glue  it  down  and 
make  it  firm ;  the  hole  being  filled  and 
equalled  with  the  superficies  of  the  earth, 
that  its  entrance  might  not  be  discovered,  it 
took  two  fir-leaves  which  were  near,  and  laid 
them  at  the  mouth,  most  probably  to  mark 
the  place.”  (History  of  Insects,  p.  254.) 
Rolander  made  the  same  observation,  at 
Upsal,  on  Sphex  hirta. 

The  cuckoo-spit  frog-hopper,  ( Cicada 
spumaria ,)  ejects  from  behind  a  froth,  con¬ 
sisting  of  innumerable  bubbles,  which  con¬ 
ceals  it  irom  birds  and  insects  of  prey  when 
in  the  state  of  a  caterpillar  or  chrysalis. 

The  grub,  or  larva,  of  Musca  tenax ,  if 
beaten  with  wooden  hammers,  and  com¬ 
pressed  by  the  force  of  screws,  yet  survives 
all  this  violence. 

The  glow-beetle,  ( Lampyris  noctiluca,) 
which  is  frequently  found  in  pastures  and 
under  juniper  trees,  shines  by  night.  In 
Italy  and  North  America,  a  species  of  Can- 
Iharis,  which  is  drawn  and  described  by 
Columna,  remains  all  night  on  the  branches 


of  trees,  emitting  light ;  bpt  when  alarmed 
it  flies  off,  and  the  whole  tree  seems  on  fire. 
This  wonderful  light,  which  has  no  relation¬ 
ship  to  either  fire  or  electricity,  is  placed  in 
the  segments  of  the  insect’s  abdomen. 

The  whole  head  of  the  Cicada  lanternaria, 
which  is  a  common  insect  in  Surinam,  is 
almost  covered  by  a  large  tubercle  which, 
at  night,  emits  so  much  brilliant  light  as  to 
serve  instead  of  a  lantern. 

Many  species  of  fish  emit  light  in  the 
dark.  A  species  of  Sepia,  called  the  Poly¬ 
pus  by  Bartholinus,  when  dissected  in  the 
night  shines  with  as  much  vivid  light  as  the 
flame  of  fire.  This  luminousness  resides 
between  the  skin  and  muscles,  and  its  splen¬ 
dour  increases  while  the  fish  becomes  pu¬ 
trid.  The  Muria  lapidea  is  an  instance  of 
a  natural  phosphorescence  among  fossils  ; 
and  the  Byssus  violacea,  (according  to 
Charles  Frederick  Alder,)  of  one  among 
vegetals.  In  1750,  Grisellini  discovered 
that  the  luminousness  of  the  sea  at  night¬ 
time,  is  caused  by  the  Nereis  noctiluca , 
which  he  thus  describes  : — It  has  a  round¬ 
ish,  flattened  head,  with  the  rostrum  ex¬ 
tending  to  a  point;  two  very  short  and  su¬ 
bulate  feelers  ( tentacula ) ;  two  prominent 
eyes  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  Its  body 
is  composed  of  twenty-three  segments, 
diminishing  towards  the  tail,  the  side  of 
every  segment  having  a  conical  apex  cut 
short  at  the  vertex,  and  denticulated ;  from 
which  springs  a  small  tuft  of  hair,  and  under 
each  tuft  is  a  filament  resembling  a  subu¬ 
late,  flexible,  and  unarmed  foot.  It  is  of  a 
glassy,  pellucid  colour,  and  two  lines  long. 
It  inhabits  Fuci,  Algce ,  and  other  marine 
plants,  which  it  sometimes  leaves,  and 
wanders  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  This 
animalcule  is  frequent  in  all  seasons ;  but 
particularly  in  summer,  on  the  approach  of 
a  tempest,  when  it  seems  through  inquietude 
to  emit  much  more  light.  Its  appearance 
is  very  brilliant  when  the  wind  is  in  the  east 
and  south-east,  and  in  winter  nights  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  warm  day.  If  water  containing 
these  animalcules  be  kept  warm,  they  retain 
their  light  for  two  days  after  their  death  ; 
but  in  cold  weather  they  lose  it  in  eight 
hours.  Motion  and  warmth,  which  increase 
their  vivacity  and  strength,  increase  their 
light  also. 

The  Acarus  siro ,  or  Acarus  subcutaneus , 
which  is  so  minute  as  to  be  almost  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  corrupts  flour,  and  is  the 
cause  of  that  troublesome  disorder  —  the 
itch.  They  who  have  attentively  examined 
this  eruption,  find  that  it  first  appears  as  a 
small  blister,  with,  at  a  little  distance  in  a 
wrinkle  of  the  skin,  a  minute,  yellowish- 
brown  spot,  which  becomes  a  blister  in  two 
days.  From  this,  with  the  point  of  a  needle, 
may  be  extracted  a  very  small  insect,  which, 
being  placed  upon  the  nail,  moves  if  breathed 
upon.  When  magnified,  it  seems  to  have 
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eight  feet,  and  a  few  hairs  upon  the  back. 
These  insects  multiply  and  cover  the  whole 
body  with  a  leprous  efflorescence.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  when  wheat  flour, 
which  frequently  abounds  with  Acari ,  is 
sprinkled  under  the  arm-pits,  chin,  and 
other  parts  of  new-born  infants  to  absorb 
their  humidity  and  to  prevent  excoriation, 
they  are  first  attacked  in  those  parts  with 
the  itch,  which  soon  covers  the  whole  body. 

fanners  anti  Customs, 


IRISH  EJECTION. 

The  following  account  of  an  Irish  election 
two  hundred  years  ago,  is  related  by  Mr. 
Burke,  in  his  History  of  the  Landed  Gentry : 
— “  The  freeholders  having  assembled  in 
Philipstown  to  elect  knights. for  the  King’s 
County,  and  some  of  the  Irish,  after  consult¬ 
ing  together  the  same  morning,  attended  the 
sheriff  to  the  shire-house,  between  eight  and 
nine  o’clock,  where  the  writ  being  read,  Sir 
Francis  Rushe  and  Sir  Adam  Loftus  were 
propounded  by  some  of  the  freeholders,  as  the 
fittest  men  to  be  elected.  But  Philip  O’Dagan 
delivered  to  the  sheriff  two  written  lists  of 
names,  who,  he  said,  had  given  their  votes  for 
Sir  John  Mac  Coughlan  and  Callagh  O’Mul- 
loy,  whom  they  had  chosen  already,  and 
would  have  none  others ;  and  upon  delivering 
the  list,  they  cried  out  Mac  Coughlan  and 
O’Mulloy.  The  other  side,  to  the  number  of 
sixteen,  gave  their  votes  publicly  for  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Rushe  and  Sir  Adam  Loftus.  The  under¬ 
sheriff  received  the  papers,  and  made  up  the 
indentures  for  Mac  Coughlan  and  O’Mulloy, 
they  having  the  greatest  number  of  names 
in  the  list,  which  indentures  were  accepted 
by  the  high-sheriff ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  he 
returned  Sir  Adam  Loftus  and  Sir  Francis 
Rushe,  alleging,  that  the  greatest  number 
of  voices  given  publicly  were  for  them.  In 
which  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  Mac  Cough¬ 
lan  and  Mulloy,  we  find  that  two  gentlemen, 
whose  names  were  returned  in  the  list,  upon 
reading  it,  disavowed  subscribing  to  the 
same,  and  signed  the  other  part.  Another 
of  the  subscribers  confessed  he  had  set  his 
hand  to  the  list  after  the  election  was  over ; 
and  Sir  Terence  O’Dempsy  being  absent, 
gave  his  voice  by  proxy  to  the  said  Mac 
Coughlan  and  O’Mulloy.  We  are  informed 
that  O’Mulloy  could  not  speak  English,  a 
deficiency  not  uncommon  among  the  mag¬ 
nates  of  the  land.”  W.  G.  C. 


NORWEGIAN  COMPLIMENTS. 

On  getting  up  from  table,  in  Norway,  (says 
Mr.  Laing,)  each  person  goes  round  the 
whole  company,  and  shakes  hands  with 
every  one,  with  a  complimentary  phrase  of 
Talc  for  mad — thanks  for  the  meal ;  or,  fVi A 
bekomme — may  it  do  you  good.  This  form 


is  universal.  The  infant  is  taught  to  make 
its  bow,  or  curtsey,  to  its  mother,  and  say, 
Tak  for  mad;  the  husband  and  wife  shake 
hands,  and  say,  Tak  for  mad  to  each  other : 
in  a  large  party  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
dance  round  the  table ;  every  one  going 
round  to  pay  the  compliment,  which  is  paid 
to  the  smallest  child  at  table  as  gravely  and 
ceremoniously  as  to  grown  people.  In  the 
treatment  of  children,  they  seem  not  to  make 
that  difference  between  the  child  and  grown¬ 
up  person,  which  we  do  ;  the  children  appear 
to  be  treated  with  consideration  and  respect. 
Tak  for  sidste  is  another  form  of  politeness 
still  universal  in  Norway ;  the  meaning  of 
which  is,  “  Thanks  for  the  pleasure  I  had 
from  your  company  the  last  time  we  met.’’ 
It  is  a  compliment  of  recognition,  which  it 
v/ould  be  extremely  rude  to  neglect.  The 
common  people  say  Tak  for  sidste  to  the 
Swedish  peasants  of  Jemteland,  who  have 
come  across  the  Fjelde,  and  whom  they  have 
not  seen  since  the  preceding  year’s  snow, 
and  then,  possibly,  only  in  taking  a  dram 
together.  A  labourer  never  passes  another 
at  work,  or  at  his  meal,  without  a  compli¬ 
mentary  expression,  wishing  him  luck  in  his 
labour,  or  good  from  his  meal. — W.  G.  C. 


PERIODICAL  BLEEDING. 

On  arriving  at  Eski-Hissar,  (says  Mr.  Arun¬ 
del,)  we  were  lodged  in  the  khan.  My  friends, 
soon  after  our  arrival,  went  in  search  of  some 
leeches,  which  the  place  did  not  afford  ;  we, 
however,  calculated  on  finding  them  in  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  large  town  of  Denizli ;  but  they 
came  back  disappointed.  There  were  a 
number  of  doctors  in  the  place — that  is  to 
say  barber-surgeons,  and  even  one  physician 
with  a  Frank  hat,  but  not  a  single  leech  had 
been  heard  of  since  the  month  of  May.  About 
that  season,  leeches  are  in  great  request, 
bleeding  being  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
whole  population,  whether  really  in  fever  or 
not,  leech  themselves  most  unmercifully, 
after  which  they  abstain  from  being  bled  till 
the  following  year.  W.  G.  C. 


CHAPEL  AND  PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

It  is  the  custom  throughout  South  America, 
for  landed  proprietors  to  build  upon  some 
central  part  of  their  estate,  a  chapel  and 
public-house,  close  to  each  other.  On  a  feast 
day,  (says  a  recent  writer,)  the  people  within 
a  certain  distance  repair  to  the  public-house, 
which  is  generally  provided  with  two  rooms, 
one  for  the  higher,  the  other  for  the  lower, 
orders  of  society.  Drinking  and  gambling 
are  carried  on  without  intermission,  until  the 
bell  announces  that  the  elevation  of  the  host 
is  at  hand,  when  they  all  rush  out  of  the 
public-house,  leaving  the  stakes,  which  are 
sometimes  considerable,  on  the  table ;  with 
demure  faces,  they  kneel  before  the  host,  and 
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groan  and  cry  aloud  to  the  Virgin  to  protect 
them  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  service  is  concluded, 
they  rush  out  again  ;  and  those  who  have 
left  their  stakes  undecided,  make  their  way 
back  with  precipitation  to  protect  their  pro¬ 
perty.  In  a  short  time,  they  are  joined  by  the 
friar,  after  which  betting  and  drunken  revelry 
continue  until  late  at  night.  On  these  occa¬ 
sions  the  publican  is  generally  the  banker  of 
the  gaming-tables,  in  virtue  of  which  privi¬ 
lege  he  is  almost  sure  to  come  off  winner ; 
and  the  quantity  of  liquor  drank  by  the 
people  inside  and  outside  of  the  house,  affords 
him  considerable  profit.  W.  G.  C. 

spirit  of  2EHs'cobm>. 


THE  RECENT  ECLIPSE  OP  THE  MOON. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  inst.,  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  moon  took  place,  it  being  the  second 
appearance  of  that  grand  and  impressive  phe¬ 
nomena  during  the  present  year.  The  sky 
was  interspersed  with  light,  fleecy  clouds,  be¬ 
coming  more  thickly  congregated  towards  the 
east  and  west.  The  air  was  clear  and  bright, 
though  far  colder  than  it  had  been  since  the 
setting  in  of  the  autumn,  so  that  the  specta¬ 
tor  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  changes  of  the  appearance  of  the 
moon,  which,  during  the  preceding  part  of 
the  night,  had  been  shining  in  lull  reful¬ 
gence. 

At  thirty- two  minutes  past  eight  o’clock, 
Greenwich  time,  the  moon  entered  the  pe¬ 
numbra,  or  exterior  shade  of  the  earth.  At 
thirty-one  minutes  past  nine,  when  she  had 
attained  an  altitude  of  38  degrees,  the  first 
contact  between  the  disk  of  the  brilliant  sa¬ 
tellite  and  the  daik  or  full  interior  shadow  of 
our  planet  was  observable.  The  dark  body 
of  the  earth  passed  gradually  over  the  orbit 
of  the  moon,  its  circular  proportions  still  les¬ 
sening,  and  the  obscurity  beneath  becom¬ 
ing  deeper,  until,  at  thirty-one  minutes 
past  ten,  the  eclipse  became  total,  and  the 
darkness  attained  its  greatest  degree  of  gloom. 
After  a  solemn  interval  of  an  hour  and 
thirty-two  minutes,  her  bright  outline  again 
became  visible,  and  the  light  increased  as 
the  interposing  body  advanced  in  its  tran¬ 
sit,  until  three  minutes  past  one  this  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  light  was  once  more  circular 
and  strong,  though  it  had  to  penetrate  through 
the  faint  veil  of  the  penumbra.  At  one  mi¬ 
nute  past  two  the  last  trace  of  the  obscurity 
of  the  eclipse  had  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
earth,  and  except  during  the  shadow  thrown 
down  from  the  occasional  passage  of  a  fleet 
of  clouds,  the  moon’s  brightness  continued 
until  day-break. 

During  the  progress  of  the  eclipse  the  moon 
was  consecutively  in  the  zenith  of  those  places 
in  Africa  which  are  on  a  line  with  Zorzella, 
on  the  coast  of  Ajan,  to  the  east,  and  Sierra 
Leone,  to  the  west,  and  consequently  includ¬ 


ing  a  very  considerable  portion  of  Upper 
Guinea,  and  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  of  Benin. 

The  darkness  was  by  no  means  thick,  for 
while  the  moon  was  totally  immersed  in  the 
interior  shadow,  the  refraction  of  the  sun’s 
light  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  was  so 
strong,  as  to  cause  the  surface  of  the  moon 
to  be  dimly  perceptible,  imparting  to  it  a  dull, 
reddish  hue,  such  as  may  be  observed  when 
the  moon  is  sometimes  seen  on  a  foggy 
night. 

The  contrast  between  the  refracted  and 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  emersion, 
was  very  striking.  As  the  eclipse  passed 
away,  the  inward  edge  of  the  bright  portion 
of  the  moon’s  disc  occasionally  presented  a 
very  ragged  appearance,  owing  to  the  solar 
rays  first  illuminating  the  summits  of  the 
high  lunar  mountains.  The  different  pheno¬ 
mena  that  presented  themselves  during  the 
meeting,  as  viewed  through  a  telescope,  were 
at  once  curious,  beautiful,  impressive,  and 
creative,  exciting  the  fancy  and  the  science 
to  wander  through  the  immensities  of  the  so¬ 
lar  system,  until  the  spectator,  exhausted  by 
questions  that  seemed  to  multiply  and  ex¬ 
tend  as  he  proceeded,  desisted  from  the  in¬ 
quiry,  and  mingled  his  astonishment  with 
religious  humility  and  gratitude. — Morning 
Advertiser. 

of  a  leaner. 


GEMS,  FROM  MR.  SHERIDAN  KNOWLEs’s  NEW 
COMEDY  OF  THE  LOVE- CHASE. 

The  Chase . 

To  hear  you  one  doth  feel  the  bounding  steed  ; 

You  bring  the  hounds  and  game,  and  all  to  view — 
All  scudding  to  the  jovial  huntsman's  cheer  ! 

And  yet  I  pity  the  poor  crowned  deer. 

And  always  fancy  'tis  by  Fortune’s  spite. 

That  lordly  head  of  his,  he  bears  so  high — 

Like  Virtue,  stately  in  calamity. 

And  hunted  by  the  human,  worldly  hound — • 

Is  made  to  fly  before  the  pack,  that  straight 
Burst  into  song  at  prospect  of  his  death. 

You  say  their  cry  is  harmony  ;  and  yet 
The  cliorus  scarce  is  music  to  my  ear. 

When  I  bethink  me  what  it  sounds  to  his  ; 

Nor  deem  1  sweet  the  note  that  rings  the  knell 
Of  the  once  merry  forester  ! 

Pleasure  and  Pain. 

The  same  things 

Do  please  or  pain,  according  to  the  thought 
We  take  of  them. 

Lave-promises. 

Those  know  I  who  have  ventur’d  gift  and  promise 

But  for  a  minute  of  her  ear — the  boon 

Of  a  poor  dozen  words  spoke  through  a  chink — 

And  come  olf  bootless,  save  the  haughty  scorn 
That  cast  their  bounties  back  to  them  again. 

Merit. 

Where  merit'lies  itself. 

What  matters  it  to  want  the  name,  which,  weighed. 
Is  not  the  worth  of  so  much  breath  as  it  takes 
To  utter  it ! 

Confession. 

A  fault  confessed. 

Is  a  new  virtue  added  to  a  man  ! 
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Signs  of  Age. 

About  the  corners  of  the  eyes  ? 

Lines  that  diverge  like  to  the  spider’s  joists. 
Whereon  he  builds  his  airy  fortalice  ? 

They  call  them  crow’s  feet — has  the  ugly  bird 
Been  perching  there  ? 

Flower  of  Love. 

Unlike  to  other  common  flowers. 

The  flower  of  love  shows  various  in  the  bud, 

’Twill  look  a  thistle,  and  ’twill  blow  a  rose  ! 

Maids. 

Not  your  most  sensitive  and  serious  maid 
I’d  always  take  for  deep  impressions.  Mind 
The  adage  of  the  bow.  The  pensive  brow 
I  have  oft  seen  bright  in  wedlock,  and  anon 
O’ercast  in  widowhood  ;  then  bright  again, 

Ere  half  the  season  of  the  weeds  was  out. 

While,  in  the  airy  one.  I’ve  known  one  cloud 
Forerunner  of  a  gloom  that  ne’er  cleared  up. 

Love  and  Angling. 

Not  enough  to  hook  the  fish; 

To  prove  the  angler’s  skill,  it  must  be  caught ; 

And  lovers,  like  the  angler’s  prey — 

Which  when  he  draws  it  near  the  landing-place 
Takes  warning  and  runs  out  the  slender  line. 

And  with  a  spring  perchance  jerks  off  the  hold  — 
When  we  do  fish  for  them,  and  hook,  and  think 
They  are  all  but  in  the  creel,  will  make  the  dart 
That  sets  them  free  to  roam  the  flood  again  ! 

Love  and  Jealousy. 

Never  love 

Was  warm  without  a  spice  of  jealousy. 

Love  and  Riches. 

Riches,  though  they’re  paste,  yet  being  many. 

The  jewel  love  we  often  cast  away  for. 

Juove  as  a  Child. 

1  have  sought  the  reason  oft. 

They  paint  Love  as  a  child,  and  still  have  thought. 
It  was  because  true  love,  like  infancy, 

Frank,  trusting,  unobservant  of  its  mood. 

Doth  show  its  wish  at  once,  and  means  no  more  ! 

The  Chase. 

What  delight 

To  back  the  flying  steed  that  challenges 
The  wind  for  speed ! — seems  native  more  of  air 
Than  earth  1 — whose  burden  only  lends  him  fire  ! — 
Whose  soul,  in  his  task,  turns  labour  into  sport  1 
Who  makes  your  pastime  his  !  I  sit  him  now  1 
He  takes  away  my  breath ! — He  makes  me  reel ! 

I  touch  not  earth — I  see  not — hear  not — All 
Is  ecstacy  of  motion. 

Hunting. 

Nothing  I  admire 
Beyond  the  running  of  the  well-train’d  pack. 

The  training’s  everything  !  Keen  on  the  scent ! 

At  fault  none  losing  heart ! — but  all  at  work  ! 

None  leaving  his  task  to  another! — answering 
The  watchful  huntsman’s  caution,  check,  or  cheer. 
As  steed  his  rider’s  rein  !  Away  they  go  ! 

How  close  they  keep  together  !— What  a  pack  ! 

Nor  turn  nor  ditch  nor  stream  divides  them — as 
They  moved  with  one  intelligence,  act,  will ! 

And  then  the  concert  they  keep  up  ’.—enough 
To  make  oue  teuant  of  the  merry-wood. 

To  list  their  jocund  music  ! 

#  *  *  * 

To  wood  and  glen,  hamlet  and  town,  it  is 

A  laughing  holiday  ! — Not  a  hill-top 

But’s  then  alive !— Footmen  with  horsemen  vie. 

All  earth’s  astir,  roused  with  the  revelry 
Of  vigour,  health,  and  joy  ! — Cheer  awakes  cheer. 
While  Echo’s  mimic  tongue,  that  never  tires. 

Keeps  up  the  hearty  din !  Each  face  is  then 
Its  neighbour’s  glass — where  gladness  sees  itself. 
And,  at  the  bright  reflection  grows  more  glad  ! 
Breaks  into  tenfold  mirth  ! — laughs  like  a  child ! 
Would  make  a  gift  of  its  heart,  it  is  so  free  ! 


Would  scarce  accept  a  kingdom,  ’tis  so  rich ! 

Shakes  hands  wdth  all,  and  vows  it  never  knew 
That  life  was  life  before  ! 

JjOV  e-matches. 

Love  should  seek  its  match ;  and  that  is,  love 
Or  nothing !  Station— fortune— find  their  match 
In  things  resembling  them.  They  are  not  love  ! 
Comes  love  (that  subtle  essence,  without  which 
Life  were  but  leaden  dulness  ! — weariness  ! 

A  plodding  trudger  on  a  heavy  road  !) 

Comes  it  of  title  deeds  which  fools  may  boast  ? 

Or  coffers  vilest  hands  may  hold  the  keys  of? 

Or  that  ethereal  lamp  that  lights  the  eyes 
To  shed  their  sparkling  lustre  o’er  the  face. 

Gives  to  the  velvet  skin  its  blushing  glow. 

And  burns  as  bright  beneath  the  peasant’s  roof 
As  roof  of  palaced  prince  ?  Yes  !  Love  should  seek 
Its  match — then  give  my  love  its  match  in  thine. 

Its  match  which  in  thy  gentle  breast  doth  lodge 
So  rich — so  earthly,  heavenly  fair  and  rich. 

As  monarchs  have  no  thought  of  on  their  thrones. 
Which  kingdoms  do  bear  up. 

Good  Humour. 

Some  women  talk  of  such  and  such  a  style 
Of  features  in  a  man. — Give  me  good  humour  ; 

That  lights  the  homeliest  visage  up  with  beauty, 
And  makes  the  face  where  beauty  is  already, 

Quite  irresistible  ! 

Second  Childhood . 

I  own  I  have  the  feelings  of  a  boy. 

The  freshness  and  the  glow  of  springtime  yet, — 

The  relish  yet  for  my  young  school-day’s  sports; 
Could  whip  a  top — could  shoot  a  taw— could  play 
At  prison-bars  and  leap-frog,  so  1  might — 

Not  with  a  limb,  perhaps,  as  supple,  but 
With  quite  as  supple  will. 

Truth. 

As  truth  is  truth. 

And  told  by  halves,  may  from  a  simple  thing, 

By  misconstruction,  to  a  monster  grow, 

I’il  tell  the  whole  truth  ! 

A  Popular  Air. 

Not  a  square. 

Court,  alley,  street,  or  lane,  about  the  town. 

In  which  it  is  not  whistled,  play’d,  or  sung  ! 

A  Beauty. 

Half  so  fair  were  more  than  match 
For  fairest  she  e’er  saw  mine  eyes  before  ! 

And  what  a  form  !  A  foot  and  instep  there  ! 
Vouchers  of  symmetry  !  A  little  foot 
And  rising  instep,  from  an  ankle  arching, 

A  palm,  and  that  a  little  one,  might  span. 

Thy  mother  ! — Heaven  rest  her ! — Thy  good  mother  1 
She  could  read  men  and  women  by  their  hands 
And  feet  ’ — And  here’s  a  hand  ! — A  fairy  palm  ! 
Fingers  that  taper  to  the  pinky  tips. 

With  nails  of  rose,  like  shells  of  such  a  hue, 
Berimm’d  with  pearl,  you  pick  upou  the  shore ! 

Save  these  the  gloss  and  tint  do  wear  without. 

Such  hand  and  foot. 

She  would  say,  in  man  or  woman  vouched  for  nature 
High  temper’d  ! — soil  for  sentiment  refined; 

Affection  tender  ;  apprehension  quick — 

Degrees  beyond  the  generality  ! 

There  is  a  marriage  finger  !  Curse  the  hand 
Would  balk  it  of  a  ring  1 

Self-contradiction. 

O  what  a  contradiction  is  a  man  ! 

What  in  another  he  one  moment  spurns, 

The  next — he  does  himself  complacently ! 

Danger  of  Delay. 

She 

Who  knows  her  danger,  and  delays  escape. 

Hath  but  herself  to  thank,  whate’er  befalls  ! 

Woman's  Strength. 

I  may  have  a  woman’s  weakness,  but 
I  have  a  woman’s  resolution,  too. 

And  that’s  a  woman’s  strength  ! 
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Cure s  for  Love. 

Don’t  pine  to  death  ; 

I’ll  find  thee  fifty  ways  to  cure  thy  passion, 

And  make  thee  heart-whole,  if  thou’rt  so  resolved. 
Tliou  slialt  be  master  of  my  sporting  stud. 

And  go  a  hunting.  If  that  likes  thee  not. 

Take  up  thy  quarters  at  my  shooting  lodge ; 

There  is  a  cellar  to ’t,  make  free  with  it. 

I’ll  thank  thee  if  thou  emptiest  it.  The  song 
Gives  out  that  wine  feeds  love — it  drowns  it,  man! 

If  thou  wilt  neither  hunt  nor  shoot,  try  games  ; 

Play  at  loggats,  bowls,  fives,  dominos,  draughts, 
cribbage. 

Backgammon — special  receipts  for  love  J 
A  Letter. 

•  ;  ,*  •  .  i  ••  "> 

“  At  morn  to-morrow,  I  will  make  you  mine. 

Will  you  accept  from  me  the  name  of  wife — 

The  name  of  husband  give  me  in  exchange  ?” 

Duty. 

How  light  an  act  of  duty  makes  the  heart !  ] 

Law. 

How  many  words  you  take  to  tell  few  things 
Again,  again  say  over  what,  said  once, 

Methiuks  we’re  told  enough. 

Gloves. 

No  lotion  equals  gloves ;  no  woman  knows 
The  use  of  them  that  does  not  sleep  in  them  ! 


SCHOOLS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  F.  Hill,  in  his  clever  pamphlet  upon 
National  Education ,  remarks  : — Can  it  be 
wondered  at  that  drunkenness,  idleness,  and 
crime,  should  abound,  when  so  little  is  done 
to  excite  nobler  tastes— to  create  a  love  of 
rational  employment,  and  foster  habits  ol 
industry  ;  or  to  trace,  explain,  and  illustrate 
the  real  opposition  that  exists  between  vi¬ 
cious  practices  and  the  true  interests  of 
those  who  indulge  in  them  ?  One  improve¬ 
ment,  which  we  hope  is  spreading  (an  im¬ 
provement,  in  our  opinion,  of  great  im¬ 
portance)  consists  in  the  mixture  ot  manual 
labour  (under  qualified  instructions)  with 
the  ordinary  business  of  school  education. 
Among  the  schools  of  industry  to  which  we 
refer,  one  of  the  best  which  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  is  in  Gower’s 
Walk,  Whitechapel,  London.  Placed  in 
the  heart  of  a  district  densely  peopled  with 
the  poorer  classes,  the  school  owes  but  lit¬ 
tle  to  situation  for  the  contentment  and 
cheerfulness  observable  in  the  scholars, 
whose  lively  appearance  cannot  fail  to  strike 
every  visitor  ;  while  the  value  of  the  ac¬ 
quirements  they  are  making  is  amply  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  eagerness  shown  on  the  one 
hand  to  procure  admission  to  the  school, 
and  on  the  other  to  obtain  the  departing  pu¬ 
pils  as  apprentices.  The  industrial  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  boys  is  printing  ;  and  that  of  the 
girls  needleework.  There  are  altogether 
about  200  children  in  the  school,  rather 
more  than  one-half  of  whom  are  boys.  A 
savings’  bank  has  lately  been  opened  in  the 
school,  as  an  additional  encouragement  to 
thrifty  habits,  and  the  smallest  sums  down 
to  a  single  halfpenny  are  received.  Most 
of  the  children  have  become  depositors, 


though  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  keep 
their  money  in  their  own  possession. 

Another  school  of  industry  which  we 
have  visited  with  much  gratification,  is  the 
Brenton  Asylum  at  Hackney  Wick,  near 
London,  intended  principally  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  juvenile  vagrants.  The  plan  of  the 
society  by  which  this  asylum  is  supported, 
justly  termed  the  Children’s  Friend  Society, 
is  to  take  children,  who,  owing  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up, 
are  unable  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood  ; 
to  give  these  children  a  rude  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  then  to  send  them  to  a  country 
where  labour  is  more  in  demand  than  it  is 
in  England  ;  thus  at  once  to  cut  them  oft 
from  their  old  connexions,  and  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  new  cha¬ 
racter.  Hitherto,  most  of  the  children  have 
been  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
a  society  has  been  formed  in  connexion 
with  that  in  London,  by  means  of  which  si¬ 
tuations  are  procured,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  superintendence  is  kept  up  after  the 
children  have  been  placed  out  as  appren¬ 
tices. 


-Popular  ^nttq[Utto. 


RELICS  OF  RICHARD  III. 

Mr.  J.  Stockdale  Hardy,  a  painstaking 
lover  of  antiquity,  has  communicated  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  last,  the, 
unwelcome  intelligence,  that  the  old  house 
at  Leicester,  known  as  “  Richard  the  Third’s 
Inn,”  has  been  recently  taken  down  ;  in 
which  hostelry,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Richard  III.  and  his  suite  slept  a  few  nights 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  above  communication,  is 
an  engraving  of  the  identical  bed-room,  and 
the  exterior  of  the  inn,  from  drawings  from 
the  able  and  accurate  pencil  of  Mr.  Flower, 
an  artist  resident  in  Leicester.  The  exte¬ 
rior  has  been  already  engraved  in  the  Mirror, 
vol.  xv.,  p.  369  ;  and  the  bedstead  in  vol.  v., 
p.  273.  We  have  transferred  the  interior 
view  to  the  present  pages,  agreeing  with  the 
writer  in  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  upon 
the  interesting  character  of  the  place.  He 
observes : — 

“  The  building,  from  its  antiquity  and 
associations  connected  with  it,  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  great  local  interest,  and  its  demo¬ 
lition  is  much  regretted ;  as  remembrances 
of  it,  portions  of  its  timber-work  and  orna¬ 
ments,  have  been  eagerly  sought  after  by 
the  inhabitants.  A  range  of  eligible  tene¬ 
ments  have  been  erected  upon  its  site,  by 
some  individuals  who  purchased  the  property 
about  two  years  since. 

“  The  dilapidated  state  of  the  Castle  of 
Leicester  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of 
Bosworth,  did  not  allow  Richard  to  be 
accommodated  there ;  the  house  above- 
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(Bed-chamber  at  Leicester,  wherein  Richard  III.  slept  a  few  nights  before  the  Battle  of  Bosworth.) 


mentioned  was  then  the  principal  inn  in 
Leicester,  and  was  known  by  the  sign  of 
the  White  Boar  ;  it  fronted  the  then  prin¬ 
cipal  street,  and  was  in  the  direct  line  of 
the  march  from  Nottingham,  through  Lei¬ 
cester,  to  Bosworth. 

“  On  the  fall  of  Richard,  the  Blue  Boar 
was  almost  universally  substituted  for  his 
cognizance — the  White — and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  the  house  in  which  he  slept  at 
Leicester,  underwent  this  change  in  appel¬ 
lation,  as  the  side  street,  or  rather  lane,  in 
which  it  partially  stood,  is  still  called  ‘  Blue 
Boar  Lane.’  When  the  house  ceased  to  be 
an  inn,  is  not  precisely  known.” 

Mr.  Hardy  then  notices  the  concealment 
of  the  money  in  the  bedstead,  its  successive 
possessors,  &c.,  and  concludes  with  these 
apposite  remarks: — 

“  For  centuries,  the  name  of  Richard  the 
Third  was  never  associated  except  with 
acts  of  a  dark  and  vile  description — no  re¬ 
deeming  feature  was  allowed  him — while 
the  traditions  as  to  his  person,  as  well  as 
the  catalogue  of  his  crimes,  partook  of  an 
exclusively  horrid  and  unnatural  character. 
Well  might  our  great  dramatic  poet  de¬ 
scribe  him — 

*  Seal’d  in  his  nativity. 

The  slave  of  Nature,  and  the  son  of  Hell !’ 

No  doubt  can  exist  as  to  his  having  been  an 
unprincipled  and  a  cruel  man  :  but  a  doubt 
may  very  fairly  exist,  whether  the  sentence 
to  which  his  memory  has  been  subject,  con¬ 
sidering  the  semi-barbarous  age  in  which  he 
lived,  has  not  been  one  of  too  unqualified 
a  description.  It  should  be  recollected  that 


Richard  fell  when  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
reigning  family  to  treat  his  name  with  every 
species  of  contumely,  and  to  brand  him  with 
the  commission  of  every  description  of  crime 
— that  he  fell  too,  at  a  period,  when  the  art 
of  printing,  ali hough  in  its  infancy,  had  yet 
become  sufficiently  prevalent  to  induce  great 
neglect  among  chroniclers  in  recording  pass¬ 
ing  events.  It  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whe¬ 
ther  he  had  any  concern  with  some  of  the 
heinous  crimes  laid  to  his  charge ;  enough, 
however,  attaches  to  him,  to  load  his  me¬ 
mory  with  rio  ordinary  degree  of  infamy  ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  few  have  been 
weighed  in  such  strict  scales  as  he  has  been. 
Had  he  succeeded  at  Bosworth,  (and  but 
for  the  most  insidious  treachery,  he  would 
have  succeeded,)  his  character  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  conveyed  to  us,  as 
that  of  one  of  our  greatest  heroes  and  ablest 
sovereigns-— his  crimes  would  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  lost  in  the  splendour  of  his 
glories — and  his  admitted  sound  policy  and 
good  government  with  relation  to  matters 
of  a  civil  and  of  a.  municipal  description, 
would  have  been  held  up  as  bright  patterns 
for  example.  He  lived,  as  I  before  observed, 
in  a  semi-barbarous  age — was  surrounded 
by  enemies  who  were  no  strangers  to  vio¬ 
lence,  and  having  grasped  a  sceptre  to  which 
he  had  no  just  right,  he  had  to  encounter, 
what  had  uniformly  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an 
usurper — the  deadly  hostility  of  those,  whose 
unprincipled  and  selfish  exertions  had  as¬ 
sisted  him  in  attaining  a  ‘  bad  eminence.’ 
1  trust,  however,  I  shall  not  be  misunder¬ 
stood  ;  I  should  regret  being  considered  the 
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apologist  of  a  heartless  Prince,  who  allow¬ 
ed  nothing  to  impede  the  progress  of  his 
wicked  ambition  ;  the  sacred  cause  of  truth 
and  of  justice  however  requires,  (and  for 
some  years  it  has  been  in  process  of  accom¬ 
plishment,)  that  more  should  not  be  laid  to 
his  charge  than  is  strictly  due,  and  that  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  those,  whose  names 
have  descended  to  posterity  almost  bereft  of 
censure,  and  with  the  bright  concomitants 
of  heroes  and  of  statesmen,  should  be  placed 
by  the  impartial  historian,  in  the  odious 
light  they  unquestionably  deserve. 


MR.  BULWER’S  ERNEST  MALTRAVERS. 

{Continued  from  page  252.) 

[During  the  absence  ol  Ernest  from  the 
cottage,  one  evening,  an  old  woman,  the 
only  servant,  having  returned  from  an  errand, 
to  the  neighbouring  market-town,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dramatic  scene  ensues  :] 

il  What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Jones  ?”  said 
Alice,  “  no  news  of  him — of — of  my — of 
your  master  ?” 

“  Dear  heart,  miss  ! — no,”  answered  Mrs. 
Jones ;  “  how  should  I  P  But  I’m  sure  I  don’t 
wi?di  to  frighten  you;  there  has  been  two 
sich  robberies  in  the  neighbourhood.” 

“  O  thank  Heaven  that’s  all !”  exclaimed 
Alice. 

“  O  don’t  go  for  to  thank  Heaven  for  that, 
miss ;  its  a  shocking  thing  for  two  lone 
females  like  us,  and  them  ere  windows  all 
open  to  the  ground.  You  sees,  as  I  was 
taking  the  note  to  be  changed,  at  Mr.  Harris’s, 
the  great  grocer’s  shop,  where  all  the  poor 
folk  was  a  buying  agin  to-morrow,  (for  it  was 
Saturday  night,  the  second  Saturday  after 
Ernest's  departure  ;  from  that  Hegira,  Alice 
dated  her  chronology) — and  every  body  was 
a-taiking  about  the  robberies  last  night.  La, 
miss,  they  bound  old  Betty — you  know  Betty 
— a  most  respectable  ’oman,  who  has  known 
sorrows,  and  drinks  tea  with  me  once  a-week. 
Well,  miss,  they  (only  think  !)  bound  Betty 
to  the  bed-post,  with  nothing  on  but  her  shift 
— poor  old  soul  !  and  as  Mr.  Harris  gave  me 
the  change — (please  to  see,  miss,  it’s  all  right) 
— and  I  asked  for  half  gold,  miss,  it’s  more 
convenient, — sich  an  ill-looking  fellow  was 
by  me,  a  buying  o’  baccy,  and  he  did  so  stare 
at  the  money,  that  I  vows  I  thought  he’d 
have  rin  away  with  it  from  the  counter- -so  I 
grabbed  it  up,  and  went  away.  But  would 
you  believe,  miss,  just  as  I  got  into  the  lane, 
afore  you  turns  through  the  gate,  I  chanced 
to  look  back,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  that 
ugly  fellow  close  behind  me,  a  running  like 
mad.  O  I  set  up  such  a  screetch ;  and  young 
Dobbins  was  a  taking  his  cow  out  of  the  field, 
and  he  perked  up  over  the  edge  when  he 
heard  me ;  and  the  cow  too,  with  her  horns, 
Lord  bless  her !  So  the  fellow  stopped,  and 


I  bustled  through  the  gate,  and  got  home. 
But,  la,  miss,  if  we  be  all  robbed  and 
murdered !” 

Alice  had  not  heard  much  of  this  harangue; 
but  what  she  did  hear,  very  slightly  affected 
her  strong  peasant-born  nerves  ;  not  half  so 
much,  indeed,  as  the  noise  Mrs.  Jones  made 
in  double-locking  all  the  doors,  and  bar¬ 
ring,  as  well  as  a  peg  and  a  rusty  inch  of 
chain  would  allow,  all  the  windows, — which 
operation  occupied  at  least  an  hour  and  a-half. 

All  at  last  was  still.  Mrs.  Jones  had  gone 
to  bed — in  the  arms  of  sleep  she  had  forgotten 
her  terrors — and  Alice  had  crept  up  stairs, 
and  undressed,  and  said  her  prayers,  and 
wept  a  little ;  and,  with  the  tears  yet  moist 
upon  her  dark  eye-lashes,  had  glided  into 
dreams  of  Ernest.  Midnight  was  passed — 
one  o’clock  sounded  unheard  from  the  clock 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  The  moon  was  gone 
— a  slow,  drizzling  rain  was  falling  upon  the 
flowers,  and  cloud  and  darkness  gathered  fast 
and  thick  around  the  sky. 

About  this  time,  a  low,  regular,  grating 
sound  commenced  at  the  thin  shutters  of  the 
sitting-room  below,  preceded  by  a  very  faint 
noise,  like  the  tinkling  of  small  fragments  of 
glass  on  the  gravel  without.  At  length  it 
ceased,  and  the  cautious  and  partial  gleam 
of  a  lanthorn  fell  along  the  floor;  another 
moment,  and  two  men  stood  in  the  room. 

“  Hush,  Jack  !”  whispered  one  ;  “  hang 
out  the  glim,  and  let’s  look  about  us.” 

The  dark  lanthorn,  now  fairly  unmuffled, 
presented  to  the  gaze  of  the  robbers  nothing 
that  could  gratify  their  cupidity.  Books 
and  music,  chairs,  tables,  carpet,  and  fire- 
irons,  though  valuable  enough  in  a  house- 
agents  inventory,  are  worthless  to  the  eyes 
of  a  house-breaker.  They  muttered  a  mu¬ 
tual  curse. 

“  Jack,”  said  the  former  speaker,  “  we 
must  make  a  dash  at  the  spoons  and  forks, 
and  then  hey  for  the  money.  The  old  girl 
had  thirty  shiners  besides  flimsies.” 

The  accomplice  nodded  consent ;  the  lan- 
thom  was  again  partially  shaded,  and  with 
noiseless  and  stealthy  steps  the  men  quitted 
the  apartment.  Several  minutes  elapsed, 
when  Alice  was  awakened  from  her  slumber 
by  a  loud  scream ;  she  started,  all  was  again 
silent ;  she  must  have  dreamt  it :  her  little 
heart  beat  violently  at  first,  but  gradually 
regained  its  tenor.  She  rose,  however,  and, 
the  kindness  of  her  nature  being  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  than  her  fear  —  she  imagined  Mrs. 
Jones  might  be  ill  —  she  would  go  to  her. 
With  this  idea  she  began  partially  dressing 
herself,  when  she  distinctly  heard  heavy  foot¬ 
steps  and  a  strange  voice  in  the  room  beyond. 
She  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed  —  her  first 
impulse  was  to  escape  from  the  house — her 
next  to  bolt  the  door,  and  call  aloud  for 
assistance.  But  who  would  hear  her  cries  ? 
Between  the  two  purposes  she  halted  irreso- 
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lute,  and  remained  pale  and  trembling,  seated 
on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  when  a  broad  light 
streamed  through  the  chinks  of  the  door — 
an  instant  more  and  a  rude  hand  seized 
her. 

“  Come,  mem;  don’t  be  fritted,  we  won’t 
harm  you  ;  but  where’s  the  gold-dust — 
where’s  the  money  ? — the  old  girl  says  you’ve 
got  it.  Fork  it  over.” 

“  O  mercy,  mercy!  John  Walters,  is  that 
you  ?” 

“  - !”  muttered  the  man,  stagger¬ 

ing  back,  u  so  you  knows  me,  then  ;  but 
you  sha’n’t  peach;  you  sha’n’t  scrag  me, 
hang  you.’’ 

While  he  spoke  he  again  seized  Alice, 
held  her  forcibly  down  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  deliberately  drew  from  a 
side  pouch  a  long  case-knife.  In  that  mo¬ 
ment  of  deadly  peril,  the  second  ruffian, 
who  had  been  a  moment  delayed  in  securing 
the  servant,  rushed  forward.  He  had  heard 
the  exclamation  of  Alice,  he  heard  the  threat 
of  his  comrade;  he  darted  to  the  bed  side, 
cast  a  hurried  gaze  upon  Alice,  and  hurled 
the  intended  murderer  to  the  other  side  of 
the  room. 

“  What,  man,  art  mad  ?”  he  growled 
between  his  teeth.  “  Don’t  you  know  her  ? 
it  is  Alice;  it  is  my  daughter.’’ 

Alice  had  sprung  up  when  released  from 
the  murderer’s  knife,  and  now,  with  eyes 
strained  and  starting  with  horror,  gazed  upon 
the  dark  and  evil  face  of  her  deliverer. 

“  O  God,  it  is — it  is  my  father  !”  she 
muttered  and  fell  senseless. 

“  Daughter  or  no  daughter,”  said  John 
Walters,  “  I  shall  not  put  my  scrag  in  her 
power  ;  recollect  how  she  fritted  us  before, 
when  she  run  away.” 

Darvil  stood  thoughtful  and  perplexed; 
and  his  associate  approached  doggedly  with 
a  look  of  such  settled  ferocity  as  it  was 
impossible  for  even  Darvil  to  contemplate 
without  a  shudder. 

“  You  say  right,”  muttered  the  father, 
after  a  pause ;  but  fixing  his  strong  gripe  on 
his  comrade’s  shoulder, — “  the  girl  must  not 
be  left  here — the  cart  has  a  covering.  We 
are  leaving  the  country  ;  I  have  a  right  to 
my  daughter — -she  shall  go  with  us.  There, 
man,  grab  the  money — it’s  on  the  table  ; 
you’ve  got  the  spoons.  Now  then.”  As 
Darvil  spoke  he  seized  his  daughter  in  his 
arms  ;  threw  over  her  a  shawl  and  a  cloak 
that  lay  at  hand,  and  was  already  on  the 
threshold. 

“  I  don’t  half  like  it,”  said  Walters  grum- 
blingly  ;  “  it  been’t  safe.” 

“  At  least  it  is  safe  as  murder !”  answered 
Darvil,  turning  round  with  a  ghastly  grin  ; 

“  make  haste.’’ 

When  Alice  recovered  her  senses,  the 
dawn  was  breaking  slowly  along  desolate 
and  sullen  hills.  She  was  lying  upon  rough 
straw  — the  cart  was  jolting  over  the  ruts  of 


a  precipitous,  lonely  road,— and  by  her  side 
scowled  the  face  of  that  dreadful  father. 

[About  three'weeks  after  this  fearful  night, 
Maltravers  returns  to  the  cottage,  but  finds 
it  closed,  and  Alice  flown.  He  then  becomes 
“  pseudo-religious,”  but  is  diverted  from 
this  unhappy  course  by  a  new  associate, 
Lumley  Ferrers,  who  thenceforth  becomes 
a  prime  agent  in  the  action  of  the  novel. 
His  character  is  thus  nicely  drawn  :] 

It  was  just  when  Maltravers  was  so  bad, 
that  he  could  not  be  worse,  that  a  young 
man  visited  Temple  Grove.  His  name  was 
Lumley  Ferrers,  his  age  about  twenty-six — 
his  fortune  about  eight  hundred  a-year — he 
followed  no  profession.  Lumley  Ferrers 
had  not  what  is  usually  called  genius ;  that 
is,  he  had  no  enthusiasm  ;  and  if  the  word 
talent  be  properly  interpreted  as  meaning 
the  talent  of  doing  something  better  than 
others,  Ferrers  had  not  much  to  boast  of  on 
that  score.  He  had  no  talent  for  writing, 
nor  for  public  speaking,  nor  for  music,  nor 
painting,  nor  the  ordinary  round  of  accom¬ 
plishments  ;  neither  at  present  had  he  dis¬ 
played  much  of  the  hard  and  useful  talent 
for  action  and  business.  But  Ferrers  had 
what  is  often  better  than  either  genius  or 
talent ;  he  had  a  powerful  and  most  acute 
mind.  He  had,  moreover,  great  animation 
of  manner,  high  physical  spirits,  a  witty, 
odd,  racy  vein  of  conversation,  determined 
assurance,  and  profound  confidence  in  his 
own  resources.  He  was  fond  of  schemes, 
stratagems,  and  plots  —  they  amused  and 
excited  him — his  power  of  sarcasm  and  of 
argument,  too,  was  great,  and  he  usually 
obtained  an  astonishing  influence  over  those 
with  whom  he  was  brought  it  contact.  His 
high  spirits  and  a  most  happy  frankness  of 
bearing  carried  off  and  disguised  his  leading 
vices  of  character,  which  were  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  callousness  of  affection,  and  an  insensi¬ 
bility  to  moral  principles.  Though  less 
learned  than  Maltravers,  he  was  on  the 
whole  a  very  instructed  man.  He  mastered 
the  surface  of  many  sciences,  became  satis¬ 
fied  of  their  general  principles,  and  threw 
the  study  aside  never  to  be  forgotten,  (for 
his  memory  was  like  a  vice,)  but  never  to  be 
prosecuted  any  farther.  To  this  he  added  a 
general  acquaintance  with  whatever  is  most 
generally  acknowledged  as  standard  in  extant 
or  modern  literature.  What  is  admired  only 
by  a  few,  Lumley  never  took  the  trouble  to 
read.  Living  amongst  trifles,  he  made  them 
interesting  and  novel  by  his  mode  of  viewing 
and  treating  them.  And  here  indeed  was  a 
talent — it  was  the  talent  of  social  life  —the 
talent  of  enjoyment  to  the  utmost  with  the 
least  degree  of  trouble  to  himself.  Lumley 
Ferrers  was  thus  exactly  one  of  those  men 
whom  everybody  calls  exceedingly  clever,  and 
yet  it  would  puzzle  one  to  say  in  what  he  was  so 
clever.  It  was,  indeed,  that  nameless  power 
which  belongs  to  ability,  and  which  makes 
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one  man  superior,  on  the) whole,  to  another, 
though  in  many  details  by  no  means  re¬ 
markable.  I  think  it  is  Goethe  who  says 
somewhere,  that  in  reading  the  life  of  the 
greatest  genius,  we  always  find  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  some  men  superior  to  him¬ 
self,  who  yet  never  attained  to  general  dis¬ 
tinction.  To  the  class  of  these  mystical 
superior  men,  Lumley  Ferrers  might  have 
belonged  ;  for  though  an  ordinary  journalist 
would  have  beaten  him  in  the  arts  of  compo¬ 
sition,  few  men  of  genius,  however  eminent, 
could  have  felt  themselves  above  Ferrers  in 
the  ready  grasp  and  plastic  vigour  of  natural 
intellect.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  of  this 
singular  young  man,  whose  character  as  yet 
was  but  half  developed,  that  he  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  the  world,  and  could  live  at 
ease  and  in  content  with  all  tempers  and 
ranks  :  fox-hunters  or  scholars,  lawyers  or 
poets,  patricians  or  parvenus ,  it  was  all  one 
to  Lumley  Ferrers. 

[Ferrers  and  Maltravers  leave  England  to¬ 
gether,  and  during  their  sojourn  in  Italy,  we 
are  thus  introduced  to  Ernest's  second  love  ] 

It  was  a  brilliant  ball  at  the  Palazzo  of  the 
Austrian  embassy  at  Naples;  and  a  crowd  of 
those  loungers  whether  young  or  old,  who 
attach  themselves  to  the  reigning  beauty,  was 
gathered  round  Madame  de  St.  Ventadour. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  more  caprice 
than  taste  in  the  election  of  a  beauty 
to  the  Idalian  throne.  Nothing  disap¬ 
points  a  stranger  more  than  to  see  for  the 
first  time  the  woman  to  whom  the  world  has 
given  the  golden  apple.  Yet  he  usually  falls 
at  last  into  the  popular  idolatry,  and  passes 
with  inconceivable  rapidity  from  indignant 
scepticism  into  superstitious  veneration.  In 
fact,  a  thousand  things  besides  mere  symmetry 
of  feature  go  to  make  up  the  Cytherea  of  the 
hour  .  .  .  tact  in  society — the  charm  of  man¬ 
ner  —  a  nameless  and  piquant  brilliancy. 
Where  the  world  find  the  Graces  they  proclaim 
the  Venus.  Few  persons  attain  pre-eminent 
celebrity  for  any  thing,  without  some  adven¬ 
titious  and  extraneous  circumstances  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  thing  celebrated. 
Some  qualities  or  some  circumstances  throw 
a  mysterious  or  personal  charm  about  them. 
— “  Is  Mr.  So-and-So  really  such  a  genius  ?” 
— “  Is  Mrs.  Such-a-One  really  such  a  beauty  ?” 
you  ask  incredulously.  —  “  Oh,  yes,”  is  the 
answer. — “  Do  you  know  all  about  him  or 
her  P  Such  a  thing  is  said,  or  such  a  thing 
has  happened.”  The  idol  is  interesting  in 
itself,  and  therefore  its  leading  and  popular 
attribute  is  worshipped. 

Now  Madame  de  St.  Ventadour  was  at  this 
time  the  beauty  of  Naples ;  and  though  fifty 
women  in  the  room  were  handsomer,  no 
one  would  have  dared  to  say  so.  Even  the 
women  confessed  her  pre-eminence — for  she 
was  the  most  perfect  dresser  that  even  France 
could  exhibit.  And  to  no  pretensions  do 


ladies  ever  concede  with  so  little  demur,  as 
those  which  depend  upon  that  feminine  art 
which  all  study,  and  in  which  few  excel. 
Women  never  allow  beauty  in  a  face  that  has 
an  odd-looking  bonnet  above  it,  nor  will  they 
readily  allow  any  one  to  be  ugly  whose  caps 
are  unexceptionable.  Madame  de  St.  Venta¬ 
dour  had  also  the  magic  that  results  from 
intuitive  high  breeding,  polished  by  habit  to 
the  utmost.  She  looked  and  moved  the 
grande  dame ,  as  if  Nature  had  been  employed 
by  Rank  to  make  her  so.  She  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of 
France ;  had  married  at  sixteen  a  man  of 
equal  birth,  but  old,  dull,  and  pompous  —  a 
caricature  rather  than  a  portrait  of  that  great 
French  noblesse ,  now  almost  if  not  wholly 
extinct.  But  her  virtue  was  without  a  blemish 
— some  said  from  pride,  some  said  from  cold¬ 
ness.  Her  wit  was  keen  and  court- like — 
lively,  yet  subdued ;  for  her  French  high- 
breeding  was  very  different  from  the  lethargic 
and  taciturn  imperturbability  of  the  English. 
All  silent  people  can  seem  conventionally  ele¬ 
gant.  A  groom  married  a  rich  lady;  he 
dreaded  the  ridicule  of  the  guests  whom  his 
new  rank  assembled  at  the  table — an  Oxford 
clergyman  gave  him  this  piece  of  advice, 
“  Wear  a  black  coat  and  hold  your  tongue  !” 
The  groom  took  the  hint,  and  is  always  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  gentlemanlike  fellows 
in  the  country.  Conversation  is  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  the  true  delicacy  and  subtle  grace 
which  make  the  ideal  of  the  moral  mannerism 
of  a  court.  And  there  sat  Madame  de  St. 
Ventadour,  a  little  apart  from  the  dancers, 
with  the  silent  English  dandy,  Lord  Taunton, 
exquisitely  dressed,  and  superbly  tall,  bolt 
upright  behind  her  chair;  and  the  sentimental 
German  Baron  Von  Schomberg,  covered  with 
orders,  whiskered  and  wigged  to  the  last  hair 
of  perfection,  sighing  at  her  left  hand;  and 
the  French  minister,  shrewd,  bland,  and  elo¬ 
quent  in  the  chair  at  her  right,  and  round  on 
all  sides  pressed,  and  bowed,  and  compli¬ 
mented,  a  crowd  of  diplomatic  secretaries  and 
Italian  princes,  whose  bank  is  at  the  gaming¬ 
table,  whose  estates  are  in  their  galleries,  and 
who  sell  a  picture,  as  English  gentlemen  cut 
down  a  wood,  whenever  the  cards  grow 
gloomy.  The  charming  St.  Ventadour !  she 
had  attraction  for  them  all !  smiles  for  the 
silent,  badinage  for  the  gay,  politics  for  the 
Frenchman,  poetry  for  the  German — the  elo¬ 
quence  of  loveliness  for  all !  She  was  looking 
her  best ;  the  slightest  possible  tinge  of 
rouge  gave  a  glow  to  her  transparent  com¬ 
plexion,  and  lighted  up  those  large,  dark, 
sparkling  eyes,  (with  a  latent  softness  beneath 
the  sparkle,)  seldom  seen  but  in  the  French, 
and  widely  distinct  from  the  unintellectual 
languish  of  the  Spaniard,  or  the  full  and 
majestic  fierceness  of  the  Italian  gaze.  Her 
dress  of  black  velvet,  and  graceful  hat  with 
its  princely  plume,  contrasted  the  alabaster 
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whiteness  of  her  arms  and  neck.  And  what 
with  the  eyes,  the  skin,  the  rich  colouring  of 
the  complexion,  the  rosy  lips,  and  the  small 
ivory  teeth,  no  one  would  have  had  the  cold 
hypercriticism  to  observe  that  the  chin  was 
too  pointed,  the  mouth  too  wide,  and  the  nose 
so  beautiful  in  the  front  face,  was  far  from 
perfect  in  the  profile. 

[The  beautiful  lady  loves,  but  shuns  the 
intrigue,  beseeching  Ernest  to  honour  her 
and  to  depart.  The  remainder  of  the  first 
volume  is  occupied  with  Maltravers’s  stay  in 
Italy  and  his  connexions  there;  among  whom 
is  Caesarini,  a  clever  sketch  of  an  over-rated 
Italian  genius. 

In  the  second  volume,  we  return  to  the 
heroine,  whoagain  rescues  herself  from  infamy 
by  flying  from  her  brutal  father,  who  had 
conveyed  her  to  the  city  of  Cork  ;  where 
she  gives  birth  to  a  girl.  From  Ireland  the 
young  mother  with  her  offspring,  makes  a  wea- 
rying  pilgrimage  to  the  love-cottage,  which 
she  finds  occupied  by  new  tenants  :  she  fails  in 
all  her  inquiries  after  Ernest,  but  is,  at  length, 
noticed  by  a  “  Lady  Bountiful,”  who  eventu¬ 
ally  settles  her  in  a  distant  town  as  a  teacher 
of  music,  in  which  she  had  become  proficient 
while  living  with  Maltravers.  Here  her 
beauty  excites  the  desire  of  a  conscience¬ 
keeping,  hypocritical  banker ;  but  she  is  as 
yet  unconscious  of  his  evil  designs.  At  length, 
she  is  once  more  unsettled.] 

A  summer’s  evening,  in  a  retired  country 
town,  has  something  melancholy  in  it.  You 
have  the  streets  of  a  metropolis  without 
their  animated  bustle — you  have  the  stillness 
of  the  country,  without  its  birds  and  flowers. 
The  reader  will  please  to  bring  before  him, 
a  quiet  street,  in  the  quiet  country  town  of 
C  **•**,  in  a  quiet  evening,  in  a  quiet 
June,  the  picture  is  not  mirthful — two  young 
dogs  are  playing  in  the  street,  one  old  dog 
is  watching  by  a  newdy  painted  door.  A 
few  ladies  of  middle  age  move  noiselessly 
along  the  pavement,  returning  home  to  tea: 
they  wear  white  muslin  dresses,  green  spen¬ 
cers  a  little  faded,  straw  poke  bonnets,  with 
green  or  coffee- coloured  gauze  veils.  By 
twos  and  threes  they  have  disappeared  within 
the  thresholds  of  small,  neat  houses,  with 
little  railings,  inclosing  little  green  spots. 
Threshold,  house,  railing,  and  plot,  each  as 
like  to  the  other,  as  are  those  small  commo¬ 
dities  called  “  nest  tables,”  which  “  even  as 
a  broken  mirror  multiplies,”  summon  to  the 
bewildered  eye  countless  iterations,  of  one 
four-legged  individual.  Paradise-place  was 
a  set  of  nest  houses. 

A  cow  had  passed  through  the  street  with 
a  milkwoman  behind  ;  two  young  and  gay 
shopmen,  “  looking  after  the  gals,”  had 
reconnoitred  the  street  and  vanished  in 
despair.  The  gloaming  advanced  —  but 
gently  ;  and  though  a  star  or  two  was  up, 
the  air  was  still  clear.  At  the  open  window 


of  one  of  the  tenements  in  this  street  sat 
Alice  Darvil.  She  had  been  working,  (that 
pretty  excuse  to  women  for  thinking,)  and 
as  the  thoughts  grew  upon  her,  and  the 
evening  waned,  the  work  had  fallen  upon 
her  knee,  and  the  pretty  hands  drooped  me¬ 
chanically  upon  her  lap.  Her  profile  was 
turned  towards  the  street ;  but  without 
moving  her  head  or  changing  her  attitude, 
her  eyes  glanced  from  time  to  time  to  her 
little  girl,  who,  nestled  on  the  ground  beside 
her,  tired  with  play,  and  wondering,  perhaps, 
why  she  was  not  already  in  bed,  seemed  as 
tranquil  as  the  young  mother  herself.  And 
sometimes  Alice’s  eyes  filled  with  tears — 
and  then  she  sighed,  as  if  to  sigh  the  tears 
away.  But,  poor  Alice,  if  she  grieved,  hers 
was  now  a  silent  and  a  patient  grief ! 

The  street  was  deserted  of  all  other  pas¬ 
sengers,  when  a  man  passed  along  the  pave¬ 
ment  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  to  that 
on  which  Alice’s  house  was  located.  His 
garb  was  rude  and  homely,  between  that  of 
a  labourer  and  a  farmer:  but  still  there  was 
an  affectation  of  tawdry  show  about  the 
bright,  scarlet,  silk  handkerchief,  tied  in  a 
sailor  or  smuggler  fashion  round  the  sinewy 
throat — the  hat  was  set  jauntily  on  one  side, 
and,  dangling  many  an  inch  from  the  gaily 
striped  waistcoat,  glittered  a  watch-chain 
and  seals,  which  appeared  suspiciously  out 
of  character  with  the  rest  of  the  attire.  The 
passenger  was  covered  with  dust— and  as 
the  street  was  in  a  suburb  communicating 
with  the  high  road,  and  formed  one  of  the 
entrances  into  the  town,  he  had  probably, 
after  a  long  day’s  journey,  reached  his  even¬ 
ing’s  destination.  The  looks  of  this  stranger 
were  anxious,  restless  and  perturbed.  In 
his  gait  and  swagger  there  was  the  reckless¬ 
ness  of  the  professional  blackguard  ;  but 
in  his  vigilant,  prying,  suspicious  eyes, 
there  was  a  hang-dog  expression  of  appre¬ 
hension  and  fear.  He  was  a  man  upon 
whom  vice  seemed  to  have  set  her  significant 
brand — and  who  saw  a  purse  with  one  eye 
and  a  gibbet  with  the  other.  Alice  did  not 
note  the  stranger,  until  she  herself  had  at¬ 
tracted  and  centred  all  his  attentions.  He 
halted  abruptly  as  he  caught  a  view  of  her 
face — shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  as  if  to 
gaze  more  intently — and  at  length  burst  into 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  pleasure.  At 
that  instant  Alice  turned,  and  her  gaze  met 
that  of  the  stranger.  The  fascination  of  the 
basilisk  can  scarcely  more  stun  and  paralyze 
its  victim  than  the  look  of  this  stranger 
charmed,  with  the  appalling  glamoury  of 
horror,  the  eye  and  soul  of  Alice  Darvil. 
Her  face  became  suddenly  locked  and  rigid, 
her  lips  as  white  as  marble,  her  eyes  almost 
started  from  their  sockets — she  pressed  her 
hands  convulsively  together,  and  shuddered 
— but  still  she  did  not  move.  The  man 
nodded  and  grinned,  and  then,  deliberately 
crossing  the  street,  guined  the  door,  and 
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knocked  loudly.  Still  Alice  did  not  stir — 
her  senses  seemed  to  have  forsaken  her — 
presently  the  stranger’s  loud,  rough  voice  was 
heard  below,  in  answer  to  the  accents  of  the 
solitary  woman-servant,  whom  Alice  kept  in 
her  emploj  ;  and  his  strong  heavy  tread 
made  the  slight  staircase  creak  and  tremble. 
Then  Alice  rose  as  by  an  instinct,  caught 
her  child  in  her  arms,  and  stood  erect  and 
motionless  facing  the  door.  It  opened  —and 
the  father  and  daughter  were  once  more 
face  to  face  within  the  same  walls. 

[What  follows  we  have  not  space  to  quote 
in  detail :  she  escapes  from  the  grasp  of  the 
father-wretch,  who,  by  the  interference  of  the 
banker,  is  induced,  by  money,  to  leave  the 
place.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  father  having 
long  been  tracked  in  the  neighbouring  country 
by  the  officers  of  justice,  is  shot  dead  by  them; 
and  thus  closes  the  first  half  of  the  second 
volume.] 

public  journals. 

THE  MUDFOG  ASSOCIATION. 

{Concluded  from  page  255  ) 

“SECTION  C— STATISTICS. 

“  Hay-Loft,  Original  Pig. 

"  President — Mr.  Woodensconce — Vice-Presidents — 

Mr.  Ledbrain  and  Mr.  Timbered. 

“  Seyerau  members  dwelt  upon  the  immense 
and  urgent  necessity  of  storing  the  minds  of 
children  with  nothing  but  facts  and  figures ; 
which  process  the  President  very  forcibly 
remarked,  had  made  them  'the  section)  the 
men  they  were. 

“  Mr.  Slug  then  stated  some  curious  calcu¬ 
lations  respecting  the  dogs’-meat  barrows  of 
London.  He  found  that  the  total  number  of 
small  carts  and  barrows  engaged  in  dispensing 
provision  to  the  cats  and  dogs  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  was  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-three.  The  average  number  of  skewers 
delivered  daily  with  the  provender,  by  each 
dogs’-meat  cart  or  barrow  was  thirty-six. 
Now,  multiplying  the  number  of  skewers  so 
delivered,  by  the  number  of  barrows,  a  total  of 
sixty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  skewers  daily  would  be  obtained.  Al¬ 
lowing  that,  of  these  sixty-two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-eight  skewers,  the  odd  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  were 
accidentally  devoured  with  the  meat  by  the 
most  voracious  of  the  animals  supplied,  it 
followed  that  sixty  thousand  skewers  per  day, 
or  the  enormous  number  of  twenty-one  millions 
nine  hundred  thousand  skewers  annually, 
were  wasted  in  the  kennels  and  dust-holes  of 
London  ;  which,  if  collected  and  warehoused, 
would  in  ten  years’  time  afford  a  mass  of 
timber  more  than  sufficient  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  first-rate  vessel  of  war  for  the  use  of 
Her  Majesty’s  navy,  to  be  called  ‘  The  Royal 
Skewer,’  and  to  become  under  that  name  the 
terror  of  all  the  enemies  of  this  island. 


“  Mr.  X.  Ledbrain  read  a  very  ingenious 
communication,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  total  number  of  legs  belonging  to  the 
manufacturing  population  of  one  great  town 
in  Yorkshire  was,  in  round  numbers,  forty 
thousand,  while  the  total  number  of  chair  and 
stool  legs  in  their  houses  was  only  thirty 
thousand,  which,  upon  the  very  favourable 
average  of  three  legs  to  a  seat,  yielded  only 
ten  thousand  seats  in  all.  From  this  calcu¬ 
lation  it  would  appear, — not  taking  wooden 
or  cork  legs  into  the  account,  but  allowing 
two  legs  to  every  person, — that  ten  thousand 
individuals  (one-half  of  the  whole  population) 
were  either  destitute  of  any  rest  for  their  legs 
at  all,  or  passed  the  whole  of  their  leisure  time 
in  sitting  upon  boxes. 

“  SECTION  D.— MECHANICAL  SCIENCE. 

“  Coach  House,  Original  Pig. 

“  President — Mr.  Carter.  Vice-Presidents — Mr. 

Truck  and  Mr.  Waghorn. 

“  Professor  Queerspeck  exhibited  an  ele¬ 
gant  model  of  a  portable  railway,  neatly 
mounted  in  a  green  case,  for  the  waistcoat 
pocket.  By  attaching  this  beautiful  instru¬ 
ment  to  his  boots,  any  Bank  or  public-office 
clerk  could  transport  himself  from  his  place 
of  residence  to  his  place  of  business,  at  the 
easy  rate  of  sixty-five  miles'  an  hour,  which 
to  gentlemen  of  sedentary  pursuits,  would  be 
an  incalculable  advantage. 

The  President  was  desirous  of  knowing 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  level  sur¬ 
face  on  which  the  gentleman  was  to  run. 

“  Professor  Queerspeck  explained  that 
City  gentleman  would  run  in  trains,  being 
handcuffed  together  to  prevent  confusion  or 
unpleasantness.  For  instance,  trains  would 
start  every  morning  at  eight,  nine,  and  ten 
o’clock,  from  Camden  Town,  Islington, 
Camberwell,  Hackney,  and  various  other 
places  in  which  City  gentlemen  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  reside.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a  level,  but  he  had  provided  for  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  by  proposing  that  the  best  line  that 
the  circumstances  would  admit  of,  should  be 
taken  through  the  sewers  which  undermine 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  which,  well 
lighted  by  jets  from  the  gas-pipes  which  run 
immediately  above  them,  would  form  a  plea¬ 
sant  and  commodious  arcade,  especially  in 
winter-time,  when  the  inconvenient  custom  of 
carrying  umbrellas,  now  so  general,  could  be 
wholly  dispensed  with.  In  reply  to  another 
question,  Professor  Queerspeck  stated  that  no 
substitute  for  the  purposes  to  which  these 
arcades  were  at  present  devoted  had  yet 
occurred  to  him,  but  that  he  hoped  no  fanciful 
objection  on  this  head  would  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  so  great  an  undertaking. 

“  Mr.  Jobba  produced  a  forcing  machine 
on  a  novel  plan,  for  bringing  joint-stock  rail¬ 
way  shares  prematurely  to  a  premium.  The 
instrument  was  in  the  form  of  an  elegant,  gilt 
weather-glass  of  most  dazzling  appearance, 
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and  was  worked  behind,  by  strings,  after  the 
manner  of  a  pantomime  trick,  the  strings 
being  always  pulled  by  the  directors  of  the 
company  to  which  the  machine  belonged. 
The  quicksilver  was  so  ingeniously  placed, 
that  when  the  acting  directors  held  shares  in 
their  pockets,  figures  denoting  very  small 
expenses  and  very  large  returns  appeared  upon 
the  glass;  but  the  moment  the  directors  parted 
with  these  pieces  of  paper,  the  estimate  of 
needful  expenditure  suddenly  increased  itself 
to  an  immense  extent,  while  the  statements 
of  certain  profits  became  reduced  in  the  same 
proportion.  Mr.  Jobba  stated  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  had  been  in  constant  requisition,  for 
some  months  past,  and  he  had  never  once 
known  it  to  fail. 

“  A  Member  expressed  his  opinion  that  it 
was  extremely  neat  and  pretty.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  it  was  not  liable  to  accidental 
derangement  ?  Mr.  Jobba  said  that  the 
whole  machine  was  undoubtedly  liable  to  be 
blown  up,  but  that  was  the  only  objection 
to  it. 

u  Professor  Nogo  arrived  from  the  anato¬ 
mical  section  to  exhibit  a  model  of  a  safety 
fire-escape,  which  could  be  fixed  at  any  time 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  by  means  of 
which,  the  youngest  or  most  infirm  persons 
(successfully  resisting  the  progress  of  the 
flames  until  it  was  quite  ready)  could  be  pre¬ 
served  if  they  merely  balanced  themselves  for 
a  few  minutes  on  the  sill  of  their  bed  room 
window,  and  got  into  the  escape  without 
falling  into  the  street.  The  Professor  stated 
that  the  number  of  boys  who  had  been  rescued 
in  the  day-time  by  this  machine  from  houses 
which  were  not  on  fire,  was  almost  incredible. 
Not  a  conflagration  had  occurred  in  the  whole 
of  London  for  many  months  past  to  which  the 
escape  had  not  been  carried  on  the  very  next 
day,  and  put  in  action  before  a  concourse  of 
persons. 

“  The  President  inquired  whether  there  was 
not  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  which  was 
the  top  of  the  machine,  and  which  the  bottom, 
in  cases  of  pressing  emergency  ? 

“  Professor  Nogo  explained  that  of  course 
it  could  not  be  expected  to  act  quite  as  well 
when  there  was  a  fire,  as  when  there  was  not 
a  fire;  but  in  the  former  case  he  thought  it 
would  be  of  equal  service  whether  the  top 
were  up  or  down.” 

With  the  last  section,  our  correspondent 
concludes  his  most  able  and  faithful  Report, 
which  will  never  cease  to  reflect  credit  upon 
him  for  his  scientific  attainments,  and  upon 
us  for  our  enterprising  spirit.  Jt  is  needless 
to  take  a  review  of  the  subjects  which  have 
been  discussed  ;  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
have  been  examined ;  of  the  great  truths 
which  they  have  elicited.  They  are  now 
before  the  world,  and  we  leave  them  to  read, 
to  consider,  and  to  profit. 

The  place  of  meeting  for  next  year  has 


undergone  discussion,  and  has  at  length  been 
decided  ;  regard  being  had  to,  and  evidence 
being  taken  upon,  the  goodness  of  its  wines, 
the  supply  of  its  markets,  the  hospitality  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  quality  of  its  hotels. 
We  hope  at  this  next  meeting  our  correspon¬ 
dent  may  again  be  present,  and  that  we  may 
be  once  more  the  means  of  placing  his  com¬ 
munications  before  the  world.  Until  that 
period  we  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  allow 
this  number  of  our  Miscellany  to  be  retailed 
to  the  public,  or  wholesaled  to  the  trade, 
without  any  advance  upon  our  usual  price. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  committees 
are  now  broken  up,  and  that  Mud  fog  is  once 
again  restored  to  its  accustomed  tranquillity, 
— that  Professors  and  Members  have  had 
balls,  and  soirees ,  and  suppers,  and  great 
mutual  complimentations,  and  have  at  length 
dispersed  to  their  several  homes,— whither  all 
good  wishes  and  joys  attend  them,  until  next 
year !  Signed  Boz. 

Bentley’s  Miscellany . 

C|ie  # ad)  ever* 

The  Public.—  Every  man  is  the  centre  of 
some  circle,  and  yet  involved  in  others  ;  he 
who  is  not  sometimes  made  giddy  by  their 
movements,  has  a  strong  head ;  and  he  who 
is  not  sometimes  thrown  off  his  balance  by 
them,  stands  well  upon  his  legs.  Again  the 
public  is  like  a  nest  of  patent  coffins  packed 
for  exportation  one  within  another.  There 
are  publics  of  all  sizes,  from  the  genus  gene- 
ralissimum,  the  great  universal  public,  whom 
London  is  not  large  enough  to  hold,  to  the 
species  specialissinia ,  the  little  thinking 
public,  which  may  find  room  in  a  nut-shell. 
There  is  the  fashionable  public,  and  the 
religious  public,  and  the  play-going  public, 
and  the  sporting  public,  and  the  commercial 
public,  and  the  literary  public,  and  heaven 
knows  how  many  publics  more.  They  call 
themselves  worlds  sometimes — as  if  a  certain 
number  of  worldlings  make  a  world  !  He 
who  pays  his  homage  to  any  or  all  of  these 
publics,  is  a  publican  and  a  sinner.  —  The 
Doctor. 

St.  Paul's  Bell. — The  ancient  bell  called 
the  “  Edward  of  Westminster,”  and  after¬ 
wards  the  “  Great  Tom  of  Westminster,”  is, 
it  appears  from  a  curious  article  in  the  Druid’s 
Magazine ,  still  occasionally  heard  in  the 
metropolis ;  for,  the  identical  metal  which 
formed  the  bell  set  up  by  Edward  the  First  in 
1288,  in  the  clock-house  facing  Westminster 
Hall,  exists  in  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  which  is  tolled  on  the  death  of 
any  member  of  the  Royal  Family.  This 
is  stated  to  have  been  given  by  William  III. 
to  St.  Paul’s,  according  to  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  Flying  Post  of  July  Jfi, 
1698. — “  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
give  the  great  bell  in  the  old  steeple  opposite 
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to  Westmiuster  Hall  gate,  to  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul,  and  given  liberty  to  the  parish  to 
pull  down  that  ancient  steeple,  which  seems 
to  endanger  the  neighbouring  houses.” 
Though  stated  to  be  (i  given,”  the  metal  was 
paid  lor  at  the  rate  of  10 d.  per  lb.,  and  cost 
385/.  1 7 s.  6d.  It  was  removed  to  St.  Paul’s, 
Jan.  1,  1669,  and  was  recast  in  1700  and  in 
1708. 

Miss  Angela  Burdett's  Fortune. — The 
late  Duchess  of  St.  Alban’s  has  left  this  young 
lady  the  sum  of  1,800,000/.  The  weight  of 
this  enormous  sum  in  gold,  reckoning  60 
sovereigns  to  the  pound,  is  13  tons  7  cwt.  3qrs. 
12  lbs.,  and  would  require  107  men  to  carry 
it,  supposing  that  each  of  them  carried 
289  lbs.  (equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a  sack 
of  flour.)  This  large  sum  may  be  partially 
guessed  by  knowing  also  that,  counting  at 
the  rate  of  60  sovereigns  a  minute  for  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  six  days  of  course  in  the 
week,  it  would  take  ten  weeks  two  days  and 
four  hours  to  accomplish  the  task.  In  sove¬ 
reigns,  by  the  most  exact  computation  (each 
measuring  in  diameter  17-20ths  of  an  inch, 
and  placed  to  touch  each  other),  it  would 
extend  to  the  length  of  24  miles  and  260 
yards,  or  about  the  distance  between  Merthyr 
and  Cardiff,  and  in  crown-pieces  to  113^  miles 
and  240  yards.  1.800,000/.  was  the  exact 
sum  also  left  by  old  Jemmy  Wood  of  Glou¬ 
cester. — Cardiff  Paper. 

A  Friend  in  Need. — A  gentleman,  “  unac¬ 
customed  to  public  speaking,”  becoming 
embarrassed,  whispered  to  his  friend,  “  Quick, 
quick,  give — give  me  a  word  1”  upon  which 
the  other  replied,  “  Yes,  yes:  what  word  do 
you  want  ?” 

The  Doctor  is  Right. — A  Dutchman,  who 
had  been  a  long  time  in  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  was  at  length  persuaded  to  give  it  up 
and  join  a  Temperance  Society.  A  few 
months  after,  feeling  unwell,  he  sent  for 
a  physician,  who  prescribed  for  him  one 
ounce  of  spirits.  Not  understanding  what 
an  ounce  was,  he  asked  a  friend,  who  told 
him  that  eight  drams  make  an  ounce.  “Ah,” 
exclaimed  the  old  Dutchman,  “  the  doctor 
understands  my  case  exactly.  I  used  to  take 
six  drams  in  a  day,  and  I  always  wanted 
two  more  !” 

Napoleon,  in  his  Italian  campaign,  took 
a  Hungarian  battalion  prisoners.  The  colo¬ 
nel,  an  old  man,  complained  bitterly  of  the 
French  mode  of  fighting — by  rapid  and 
desultory  attacks  on  the  flank,  the  rear,  the 
lines  of  communications,  &c.,  and  concluded 
by  saying,  “  That  he  had  fought  in  the 
armies  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  Germany,  when 
battles  used  to  be  won  in  a  systematic 
way.” — “  You  must  be  old,”  said  Napoleon. 
— “  Yes,  I  am  either  sixty  or  seventy.” — 
“  Why,  colonel,  you  have  certainly  lived  long 
enough  to  count  years  a  little  move  closely  1” 


— u  General,”  said  the  Hungarian,  “  I  reckon 
mv  money,  my  shirts,  and  my  horses:  but  as 
for  my  years,  J  know  that  nobody  will  want 
to  steal  them,  and  I  shall  not  lose  one  of 
them  !” 

A  dull  father  had  a  very  bright  little  son. 
After  exhibiting  him  to  a  gentleman  one  day, 
he  said,  “  Don’t  you  think  the  lad  is  almost 
a  miracle  ?” —  “Yes,  indeed,  returned  the 
visiter,  “  he  is  quite  above  par." 

A  Notion. — A  down-easter  has  invented  a 
patent  umbrella,  with  a  gutter  around  the 
edge,  which  causes  the  rain  to  run  off  at  one 
point ! — American  Paper. 

How  to  Cure  a  Cough. — i(  Well,  Mrs. 
Lanagan,  did  you  put  the  blister  on  your 
chest,  as  you  promised  :  and  did  it  rise?” — 
“  Why,  then,  mistress  dear,  the  never  a 
chest  I  had  to  put  it  upon,  but  sure  and  I 
have  a  little  bit  of  a  box,  and  I  put  it  on  that, 
but  sorra  a  rise  it  rose ;  and  if  ye  don’t  believe 
me,  come  and  see,  for  its  sticking  there  still, 
I’m  thinking.” 

It  appears  on  a  casual  view  of  the  world,  as 
if  there  were  a  great  number  of  souls  origin¬ 
ally  made,  and  destined  for  human  bodies, 
but  that  in  the  distribution,  some  got  three  or 
four,  and  some  none  at  all. 

Duets. — Can  any  country  produce  superior, 
or  even  equal  vocal  duets,  to  “  Haste  my 
Nannette,”  “  I,  my  dear,  was  born  to-day,” 
“  Could  a  man  be  secure,”  “  When  Bibo 
thought  fit,”  “  As  I  saw  fair  Clora,”  “  Old 
Chiron,”  &c.,  not  forgetting  Jackson’s  “  Time 
has  not  thinn’d,”  “  Love  in  thine  eyes,”  or 
J.  B.  Sale’s  “  Butterfly  ?  Mr.  John  Party, 
in  the  Musical  World. 

Beethoven's  Monument.  —  The  London 
Committee  have  transmitted  about  fifty 
pounds  to  the  general  fund  in  Germany,  now 
raising  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  memory  of  Beethoven. — Ibid. 

Mr.  Faraday. — We  learn,  and  we  need 
hardly  say  with  no  great  regret,  (for  no  title 
could  illustrate  a  name  so  eminent  in  science) 
that  we  were  misinformed  respecting  the 
knighthood  conferred  on  Mr.  Faraday.  Sir 
A.  W.  Callcot,  and  Sir  W.  J.  Newton,  of 
high  rank  in  the  fine  arts,  have  been  graced 
by  that  distinction. — Literary  Gazette. 
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The  Engraving  shows  a  magnificent  speci¬ 
men  of  the  public  accommodations  of  New- 
York;  and  well  bespeaks  the  increasing 
convenience  of  that  important  city.  Mr.  Holt, 
the  proprietor  of  this  extensive  hotel,  has 
long  been  known  as  a  caterer  for  the  palates 
of  a  large  number  of  citizens;  and,  in  his 
present  expensive  establishment,  it  is  stated 
to  be  his  intention  to  improve  upon  all  his 
previous  arrangements. 

This  spacious  edifice  is  very  carefully  con¬ 
structed.  “  It  stands  on  the  corner  of  Fulton 
and  Pearl  streets.  The  front  on  Fulton- 
street  is  100  feet,  on  Pearl  street  70  ft.  6  in., 
on  Water-street  85  ft.  6  in.  It  is  six  stories 
high,  beside  the  basement.  The  height  of 
the  main  building  to  the  top  of  the  cornice, 
is  75  feet ;  to  the  top  of  the  promenade  85 
feet ;  from  the  side  walk  to  the  top  of  the 
dome  125  feet.  It  contains  a  dining-hall 
100  feet  in  length,  two  side  dining-rooms 
45  feet  each,  together  with  25  parlours, 
making  in  all  105  rooms.  One  thousand 
people  can  be  accommodated  with  dinner  at 
once,  and  500  with  lodgings  at  night.  The 
number  of  windows  in  the  building  is  450. 
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Appertaining  to  the  establishment  is  a  well, 
bored  370  feet,  yielding  a  constant  supply  of 
pure  rock  water,  which,  by  means  of  a  steam 
engine,  is  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Large  cisterns  are  also  placed  in  the 
garrets,  to  which  hose  are  attached,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  water  freely  and  con¬ 
stantly — a  safeguard  against  fire,  invaluable 
and  necessary  in  so  extensive  a  building.” 

New-York,  in  its  progressive  improvement, 
is  gradually  losing  its  picturesqueness.  In 
the  letter-press  to  the  Ficws  in  New-  York 
and  its  Environs ,  it  is  quaintly  observed  : — 
“  Among  the  most  picturesque  objects  afford¬ 
ed  by  our  city,  several  years  ago,  were  those 
relics  clothed  with  associations  half  ludicrous 
half  melancholy,  of  our  renowned  ancestors 
the  Dutch.  There  is  something  at  once  neat 
and  ridiculous  in  their  peculiar  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  We  have  indeed  paused  before  these 
venerable  remnants  of  days  gone  by,  not 
without  a  propensity  to  sentimentalize.  Amid 
the  new-fangled  fashions  of  modern  architec¬ 
ture — the  aspiring  three  story  brick  houses — 
the  high  flight  of  steps — the  damask  curtains 
—  the  glittering  carriage  and  glossy,  prancing 
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steeds  before  the  door, — how  plain  and  j’et 
how  striking  appear  these  emblems  of  past 
times.  Those  sharp-pointed  roofs,  those 
leaden  windows,  those  gable  fronts,  that 
lowly  threshold,  whereby  sat  the  stately  bur¬ 
gomaster,  with  his  fragrant  pipe,  while  around 
him  peradventure  opened  green  fields,  and 
above  him  rustled  pleasant  branches ;  and 
within,  his  plump  and  rosy-cheeked  daughter, 
like  a  ripe  peach  for  health  and  beauty — a 
lovely  little  Dutch  Hebe  by  a  spinning-wheel 
— a  sweet  Katrina  Van  Tassel — but  whither 
does  my  fancy  lead.  The  stately  burgo¬ 
master’s  pipe  is  long  since  broken,  and  him¬ 
self  laid  with  his  fathers  ;  Katrina’s  laughing 
eyes  no  more  send  a  cheerful  thought  to  the 
heart  of  the  chance  traveller  ;  and  that  vene¬ 
rable  mansion  in  the  picture — that  sad  re¬ 
membrancer  of  a  thousand  pleasing  scenes  of 
love  and  quiet  is  (bones  of  the  Vanderlyns 
and  Vanderdams  lie  quiet  while  I  write  my 
history)  a  grocery  store,  where  sugar,  and 
ham,  and  molasses,  and  onions  —  things 
which  doubtless  would  have  made  the  hair 
of  its  first  occupants  stand  on  end— are  re¬ 
tailed  ‘  cheap  for  cash.’  ” 


AUTUMNAL  WANDERINGS. 

A  POETIC  FRAGMENT. 

The  blue  campanula  is  blooming  still 
Amid  the  fading  glory  of  the  woods, 

A  silent  spirit  of  the  solitude. 

How  calm,  and  yet  how  lovely,  doth  the  year 
Glide  into  thy  dark  home.  Eternity  ! 

And  slumber  with  the  past ! — it  steals  away 
Like  dying  music,  and  bequeaths  a  tone 
Which  wakes  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  man 
Beyond  the  power  of  its  imaginings. 

The  purple  skie3  of  morning  gave  a  hue 
Of  mild  autumnal  beauty  to  the  hills, 

As  l,  with  bright  expectancy  portrayed 
Upon  my  brow,  came  forth  in  quest  of  aught 
That  might  invigorate  the  drooping  soul 
And  fire  the  languid  pulse  ;  for  I  hail  loved 
Long  before  then  to  hear  the  gusli  of  rills 
Amid  the  dewy  woodlands,  or  to  mark 
The  fluw’rs  like  stars  amid  the  fields  of  heaven. 
Smile  a  sweet  welcome  on  the  stranger’s  eye ; 

So  forth  I  came,  to  scan  with  quiet  eye 
The  fading  landscape,  and  bid  Fancy  plume 
Her  starry  wings  to  greet  the  waning  year. 

Beside  the  slumbering  rill  I  stood  awhile. 

Until  my  spirit  felt  a  sympathy 
For  its  forsaken  waters  ;  it  had  none, 

N  a  sister-flower  with  looks  of  kindred  love 
To  watch  its  silent  course,  it  woifnd  its  way 
Beneath  the  forest  trees,  uncheer’d  by  all. 

Save  the  blue  gleam  vouchsafed  to  it  by  heaven. 

A  village  church,  and  village  churchyard,  too, 
(How  the  heart  seems  to  echo  back  the  sounds,) 
Claim  the  fix’d  eye  ;  an  old  and  sacred  pile. 
Magnificent  with  age,  the  ivy  throws 
Its  mournful  festoons  o’er  the  fretted  walls. 

And  from  its  towery  brow  the  birds  awake 
Their  sweetest  songs  to  morn.  B.  B. 
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CIVIC  BANQUETS  TO  SOVEREIGNS. 

[Continued  from  page  259.) 

The  following  more  ample  notice  of  Queen 
Anne’s  visit,  is  compiled  from  a  scarce  tract, 
The  Triumphs  of  London,  1702,  and  the 
various  newspapers  of  that  period  : — 

On  the  first  Lord  Mayor’s-day  in  her  reign. 
Queen  Anne  honoured  the  citizens  with  her 
presence.  Her  Majesty  came  into  the  city 
about  two  p.M.,  in  a  purple  coach,  drawn  by 
eight  curious  horses,  the  harnesses  of  which 
were  all  purple  and  white ;  the  Countess  of 
Malborough  and  another  lady  sitting  back¬ 
wards.  A  numerous  train  of  coaches  followed 
with  her  Majesty’s  Ladies  and  Maids  of 
Honour,  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Judges 
and  several  other  Noblemen.  A  lane  was 
made  for  them  at  Temple-bar  by  the  militia 
of  Westminster,  and  from  thence  to  Ludgate 
by  the  City  trained  bands,  and  so  to  Guildhall 
by  the  Companies  of  the  several  liveries  of  the 
city.  All  the  balconies  were  hung  with  rich 
tapestry. 

As  her  Majesty  passed  by  St.  Paul’s  a 
great  number  of  children  belonging  to  the 
several  workhouses  were  placed  on  scaffolds 
and  one  of  them  made  a  speech  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  as  did  also  one  of  the  boys  of  Christ’s 
Hospital. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  on  returning  to  Black- 
friars-stairs,  was,  at  his  landing,  saluted  by 
the  artillery  company  in  buff  and  silver  head- 
pieces  ;  and  also  by  St.  Martin  a  hero  and 
champion  of  the  church,  and  the  patron  of 
the  Company  of  Vintners,  represented  by  a 
person  in  rich  armour,  cap-a-pee,  mounted  on 
a  stately  white  steed,  richly  plumed  and 
caparisoned.  The  Saint  wore  a  large  mantle 
or  scarf  of  scarlet,  and  was  followed  by  several 
cripples  and  beggars,  supplicating  for  his 
charity.  Before  him  danced  twenty  satyrs 
with  tambours  ;  two  persons,  in  rich  liveries, 
walked  by  his  horses’s  side  ;  the  halberdiers, 
with  rural  music,  went  before  him  ;  and  ten 
Roman  lictors  in  silver  head-pieces,  with  axes 
and  fasces,  marched  before  the  company  until 
they  reached  the  wide  part  of  St.  Paul’s, 
where  the  Saint  addressed  the  Lord  Mayor, 
having  first  satisfied  the  beggars  with  portions 
of  his  scarf  and  the  following  lines  : — 

“  Cease,  cease  your  mournful  cries,  and  to  relieve 

Your  wants  take  this — tis  all  I  have  to  give.” 

The  first  pageant  was  the  Indian  galleon, 
a  bark  rowed  by  Bacchanals,  and  containing 
the  god  of  Wine;  the  second  was  the  chariot 
of  Ariadne,  the  mistress  of  Bacchus ;  the 
third  the  Temple  of  St.  Martin,  formed  by 
eight  pillars  of  the  composite  order,  and  cou- 
taining^figures  of  St.  Martin  and  the  cripple, 
and  the  Saint’s  peculiar  virtues  —  Charity, 
Liberality,  and  Magnificence  ;  the  fourth  pa- 
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a  tavern  entertainment ;  the  fifth,  the  Har¬ 
bour  of  Delight,  a  fountain  running  with 
wine,  with  Silenus  and  satyrs. 

Her  Majesty  was  pleased  from  a  balcony  in 
Cheapside  to  see  the  cavalcade ;  the  Lord 


geant  was  called  the  Vintage,  but  represented  to  be  found  of  any  of  those  already  noticed. 

It  is  contained  in  a  descriptive  letter,  from 
which  we  quote  the  following : — 

“  When  I  got  up,”  says  the  writer  of  this 
amusing  detail,  “  the  morning  was  so  foggy 
that  I  could  scarce  see  across  the  way  ;  but, 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  as  they  passed  by  paid  as  at  the  coronation,  it  soon  after  cleared  up, 
their  obeisance  to  her.  She  was  then  con-  and  we  had  the  uncommon  satisfaction  of 
ducted  by  the  two  Sheriffs  to  Guildhall,  having  as  fine  a  day  as  ever  was  known  at 
where  the  Lord  Mayor  surrendered  to  her  the  this  season  of  the  year.  I  call  it  uncommon, 
sword,  which  being  returned,  his  lordship  because  it  has  been  remarked,  almost  to  a 
carried  it  before  her  Majesty  to  the  apartments  proverb,  that  the  Lord  Mayor’s-day  is  gene- 
where  she  was  pleased  to  dine.  Several  rally  a  bad  one.  That  part  of  the  ceremony 


ladies  of  the  greatest  quality  had  the  honour 
to  dine  with  the  Queen  at  the  same  table. 
His  Royal  Highness  (Prince  George  of  Den¬ 
mark),  being  that  day  somewhat  indisposed, 
was  not  present,  as  otherwise  he  intended  to 
be.  Her  Majesty  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  upon  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Esq., 


on  this  occasion  which  is  presented  to  us  on 
the  water  is  perhaps  equal  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  Holland  or  Venice.  I  therefore  took 
a  boat,  and  ordered  the  waterman  to  row  me 
along-side  the  Lord  Mayor’s  and  the  Compa¬ 
nies’  barges,  as  they  proceeded  on  to  West¬ 
minster,  The  Thames  was  quite  covered 


Alderman  Francis  Dash v/ood,  James  Ey ton,  with  boats  and  gilded  barges.  The  Skinners’ 
and  Richard  Hoare,  Esqrs.  In  the  evening,  barge  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the 
her  Majesty  returned  to  Whitehall  with  the  outlandish  dresses,  in  strange  spotted  skins 
same  state  she  came  ;  the  streets  were  again  and  painted  hides  of  the  rowers.  The  barge 
lined  with  trained  bands,  and  the  houses  belonging  to  the  Stationers’  Company,  after 
were  illuminated.  having  passed  the  narrow  strait  through  one 

King  George  I.  and  the  Prince  and  Prin-  of  the  arches  of  Westminster-bridge,  and 
cess  of  Wales  were  invited  to  the  city  festi-  tacked  about  to  do  honour  to  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
val  so  late  as  the  14th  of  October,  the  day  landing,  touched  at  Lambeth,  and  took  on 
after  the  latter  arrived  at  St.  James’s,  and  board  a  hamper  of  claret  (the  tribute  annually 
only  six  days  before  the  coronation.  On  paid  to  learning)  from  the  Archbishop’s 


Friday,  October  29th,  they  came  with  the 
accustomed  state  ;  and  a  petition  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  King  at  Ludgate,  on  behalf  of* 
the  prisoners  there,  he  ordered  1,000/.  to  be 
paid  to  the  Sheriffs  of  London  for  the  relief 
and  discharge  of  distressed  debtors.  The 


Palace.  This,  indeed,  is  constantly  reserved 
for  the  future  regalement  of  the  master  war¬ 
dens  and  court  of  assistants,  and  not  suffered 
to  be  shared  by  the  common  crew  of  livery¬ 
men. 

“  As  the  ceremonies  of  swearing  in  the 


Royal  party  saw  the  Lord  Mayor’s  procession  Lord  Mayor  at  Westminster  Hall  are  so  well 
from  the  balcony  in  Cheapside,  then  belong-  known,  and  repeated  annually,  I  did  not  stay 
ing  to  Mr.  Taylor,  a  Quaker  and  linendraper;  to  see  them,  but  landed  as  soon  as  I  could  in 

my  return  back  at  the  Temple-stairs.  Here 
I  found  that  some  of  the  city  companies  had 
disembarked  from  among  their  barges  before 
me.  All  along  Temple-lane,  leading  from 
the  stairs,  I  saw  them  drawn  up  in  order, 


but  when  the  King  offered  to  knight  his 
host,  as  Queen  Anne  had  done,  the  honour 
was  declined.  Sir  William  Humphrey,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  received  a  patent  of  baronetcy. 
The  King  left  Guildhall  about  eleven  o’clock. 


King  George  II.  was  crowned  October  1 1,  between  a  row  of  the  trainbands  on  each  side, 


1727,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  was  invited 
to  the  inaugural  feast  of  Sir  Edward  Becker, 
with  the  Queen  and  Princesses.  As  the  29th 
of  October  in  that  year  fell  upon  a  Sunday, 
the  Lord  Mayor’s-day  was  kept  upon  the  30th. 
which  was,  happily,  the  king’s  birth-day. 
The  same  ceremonies  were  then  repeated,  the 
Royal  Family  was  again  placed  in  Cheapside 
to  see  the  procession,  and  the  entertainment 
at  Guildhall  probably  exceeded  any  of  the 
former,  at  least  in  cost,  since  it  amounted  to 
4,889/.  4s. 

On  September  29th,  1761,  a  week  after  the 
coronation  of  George  III.,  the  King  and 
Queen  were  invited  to  dine  at  Guildhall  on 
the  ensuing  Lord  Mayor’s-day,  which  the 
change  of  style  had  then  altered  to  Monday, 
November  9th.  Of  this  banquet  a  longer  and 
more  interesting  account  is  preserved  than  is 
T  2 


who  kept  excellent  discipline,  the  Temple- 
gate  at  the  top  of  the  lane,  opening  into 
Fleet-street,  being  shut,  and  barricaded  from 
assailants,  and  only  some  small  parties  of  the 
uuorderly,  undisciplined  mob,  on  the  forlorn 
hope,  just  reconnoitering  them  through  the 
defiles  of  the  by-courts  and  passages,  and 
retreating  as  fast  as  they  could,  in  order  to 
make  a  stand  in  the  high  roads,  through 
which  these  regulars  were  afterwards  to  force 
a  passage.  The  barges  belonging  to  some  of 
the  other  companies  had  the  prudence,  as 
there  was  no  danger  of  short  allowance,  not 
to  land  their  men,  who  regaled  themselves 
comfortably  on  board,  while  the  others  were 
cooling  their  heels  in  the  lane  some  hours 
waiting  till  the  royal  procession  had  passed 
by.  The  Lord  Mayor,  indeed,  and  his  atten¬ 
dants,  were  invited  by  the  master  and  benchers 
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of  the  Temple,  to  come  on  shore,  and  were 
refreshed  in  the  Temple  Hall. 

“  I  made  my  way.  as  well  as  I  could,  through 
the  crowd,  to  the  Queen’s  Arms  Tavern,  the 
corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  kept  by 
honest  Bates,  so  remarkable  for  his  good  wines 
and  good  treatment  in  every  other  respect. 
Here  a  party  of  us  had  secured  a  room  which 
commanded  a  complete  view  of  both  the  royal 
and  city  processions.  Mrs.  Hemmings  was 
at  Messrs.  Carr  and  Ibbertson’s,upon  Ludgate- 
hill,  who,  as  well  as  their  neighbours,  Palmers 
and  Fleetwood,  had  not  only  filled  every  win¬ 
dow  in  their  houses,  but  built  a  large  scaffold¬ 
ing  before  their  doors,  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  friends.  Every  house,  indeed,  from 
Temple-bar  to  Guildhall,  was  crowded  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  many  had  scaffoldings  be¬ 
sides.  Carpets  and  rich  hangings  were  hung 
out  on  the  fronts  all  the  way  along ;  and  for 
the  honour  of  the  city  I  must  observe,  that 
contrary  to  what  was  practised  at  the  corona¬ 
tion,  instead  of  letting  out  places  to  hire,  and 
making  money  of  provisions  at  advanced 
prices,  the  inhabitants  (some  few  excepted) 
generously  accommodated  their  friends  and 
customers  gratis,  and  entertained  them  in  a 
most  elegant  manner :  so  that,  though  the 
cititens’  shops  were  shut,  they  might  be  said 
to  have  kept  open  house.  The  same  was 
also  done  in  all  the  streets  from  St.  James’s 
through  which  the  Royal  cavalcade  was  to 
pass. 

“  This  set  out  from  the  Palace  about  twelve 
o’clock;  but  (would  you  believe  it?)  by  the 
mismanagement  of  those  who  should  have 
taken  care  to  clear  the  way  of  hackney-coaches 
and  other  obstructions,  such  long  and  frequent 
stops  were  made,  that  it  was  near  four  hours 
before  the  Royal  Family  got  to  friend  Barclay’s 
house,*  opposite  to  Bow  Church,  from  whence 
they  were  to  see  the  city  procession  in  a  bal¬ 
cony  hung  with  crimson  silk  damask ;  by 
which  delay  my  Lord  Mayor  was  enabled  to 
return  the  compliment  to  his  Majesty,  who 
was  just  as  much  in  the  dark,  at  the  coming 
back  of  the  procession  at  the  coronation.  As 
the  Royal  Family  passed  by  our  window,  I 
counted  between  twenty  and  thirty  coaches, 
belonging  to  them  and  their  attendants,  be¬ 
sides  those  of  the  foreign  Ambassadors,  offi¬ 
cers  of  state,  and  the  principal  nobility. 

“  The  Royal  Family  proceeded  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order : — 

“  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  in  his  coach  drawn  by  six  horses, 
preceded  and  followed  by  Guards. 

“  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Amelia, 
in  the  same  manner. 

“  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  a  new  state  coach,  in  the  same  manner. 

*  An  interesting  letter  containing  an  account  of 
the  Ttoyal  visit  to  this  place,  written  by  one  of  Mr. 
Barclay’s  daughters,  was  printed  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  December,  1808,  page  1,068. 


His  Royal  Highness's  coach  was  the  most 
elegant  of  all,  and  instead  of  coronets  at  the 
corners,  had  a  most  superb,  gilt,  ducal  coronet 
in  the  centre  of  the  top. 

“Their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince  William, 
Prince  Henry,  and  Prince  Frederick,  in  one 
coach,  and  in  the  same  manner. 

“  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Augusta,  and 
the  Princess  Caroline,  in  one  coach,  preceded 
by  twelve  footmen  in  black  caps,  and  with 
Guards,  and  a  grand  retinue. 

“  Their  Majesties  in  their  state  coaches, 
preceded  by  the  Earl  of  Harcourt  in  his  cha¬ 
riot,  and  the  Dukes  of  Rutland  and  Devon¬ 
shire  in  another  chariot,  the  Grenadier  Guards 
and  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guards,  and  followed 
by  a  corpse  of  the  Horse  Guards. 

“  A  scaffold  was  erected  at  the  east  end  of 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  for  the  children  of 
Christchurch  Hospital,  being  a  Royal  foun¬ 
dation,  to  pay  their  respects  to  their  Majesties. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  their  Majesties’  coach 
came  opposite,  it  made  a  stop,  and  the  senior 
scholar  of  the  grammar-school  in  the  hospital, 
stepping  up  to  the  side  of  it,  most  humbly 
addressed  the  King  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner: — 

“  ‘  Most  August  and  Gracious  Sovereign, 
—  From  the  condescension  and  goodness 
which  your  Majesty  displays  towards  even  the 
meanest  of  your  subjects,  we  are  emboldened 
to  hope  you  will  accept  the  tribute  of  obedi¬ 
ence  and  duty  which  we  poor  orphaus  are 
permitted  to  present  you. 

“  ‘  Educated  and  supported  by  the  muni¬ 
ficence  of  a  charity,  founded,  enlarged  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  your  Royal  predecessors,  with  the 
warmest  gratitude  we  acknowledge  our  inex¬ 
pressible  obligations  to  its  bounty,  and  the 
distinguished  happiness  we  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  under  the  constant  patronage  of  former 
princes.  May  this  ever  be  our  boast  and  our 
glory  ;  nor  can  we  think  we  shall  ever  prefer 
our  prayers  in  vain,  whilst  with  earnest  but 
humble  supplications  we  implore  the  patron¬ 
age  and  protection  of  your  Majesty. 

“  1  To  our  ardent  petition  for  your  princely 
favours,  may  we  presume,  dread  Sovereign, 
to  add  our  most  respectful  congratulations  on 
your  auspicious  marriage  with  your  Royal 
consort  P  Strangers  to  the  disquietude  which 
often  dwells  within  the  circle  of  a  crown, 
long  may  your  Majesties  experience  the  heart¬ 
felt  satisfaction  of  domestic  life,  in  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  possession  of  every  endearment  of 
the  most  tender  union,  every  blessing  of  con¬ 
jugal  affection,  every  comfort  of  parental  feli¬ 
city.  And  may  a  race  of  princes,  your  illus¬ 
trious  issue  and  descendants,  formed  by  the 
example,  and  inheriting  the  virtues,  of  their 
great  and  good  progenitors,  continue  to  sway 
the  British  sceptre  to  the  latest  posterity.’ 

“  As  soon  as  he  had  finished,  the  boys,  in 
a  grand  chorus,  chanted,  ‘  God  save  the  King, 
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Ameu.’  After  which  the  senior  scholar  deli¬ 
vered  two  copies  of  the  speech  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  who  received  them  most  graciously.  * 
<£  But  what  was  most  remarkable,  were 
the  prodigious  acclamations  and  tokens  of 
affection  shown  by  the  populace  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  came  in  his  chariot,  accompanied  by 
Earl  Temple.  At  every  stop  the  mob  clung 
about  every  part  of  the  vehicle,  hung  upon 
the  wheels,  hugged  his  footmen,  and  even 
kissed  his  horses.  There  was  an  universal 
huzza  ;  and  the  gentlemen  at  the  windows 
and  in  the  balconies  waved  their  hats,  and  the 
ladies  their  handkerchiefs.  The  same,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  was  done  all  the  way  he  passed  along. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next .) 
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ALFRED  THE  HARPER. 

Dark  fell  the  night,  the  watch  was  set. 

The  host  was  idly  spread, 

The  Danes  around  their  watchfires  met. 

Drank  deep,  and  fiercely  fed. 

They  feasted  all  on  English  food, 

Aud  quaff’d  the  English  ale  ; 

Their  hearts  leapt  up  with  burning  blood 
At  each  old  Norseman  tale. 

The  chiefs  beneath  a  tent  of  leaves. 

And  Gutlirum,  king  of  all. 

Devour’d  the  flesh  of  England’s  beeves. 

And  drank  high  festival. 

Each  warrior  proud,  each  Danish  earl. 

In  mail  and  wolf-skin  clad, 

Their  collars  white  with  plunder’d  pearl. 

Their  eyes  with  triumph  mad. 

A  mace  beside  each  king  and  lord 
Was  seen  with  blood  bestain’d  ; 

From  golden  cups  upon  the  board 
Their  kindling  wine  they  drain’d. 

Ne’er  left  their  sad  storm  beaten  coast 
^ea-kitigs  so  hot  for  gore  ; 

’Mid  Selwood’s  oaks  such  dreadful  host 
N  e’er  burnt  a  track  before. 

From  Humber-land  to  Severn-land, 

And  on  to  Tamar  stream, 

Where  Thames  makes  green  the  towery  strand, 
Where  Medway’s  waters  gleam, — 

With  hands  of  steel  and  mouths  of  flame 
They  sack’d  the  kingdom  through ; 

And  where  the  Norseman  sickle  came. 

No  crop  but  hunger  grew. 

They  loaded  many  an  English  horse 
With  wealth  of  cities  fair  ; 

They  dragg’d  from  many  a  father’s  corse 
The  daughter  by  her  hair. 

And  Euglish  slaves,  and  gems  and  gold, 

Were  gather’d  round  the  feast ; 

Till  midnight  in  their  woodland  hold. 

Oh  !  never  that  riot  ceased. 

In  stalk’d  a  warrior  tall  and  rude 
Before  the  belted  kings ; 

“Ye  Lords  and  Earls  of  Odin’s  brood, 

Without  a  harper  sings. 

He  is  a  simple  man  and  poor. 

But  well  he  sounds  the  lay, 

Aud  well,  ye  Nosemen  chiefs,  be  sure 
Will  ye  the  song  repay.’’ 

In  trod  the  bard  with  keen  cold  look. 

And  glanced  along  the  board. 

That  with  the  shout  and  war-cry  shook, 

Of  many  a  Danish  lord. 

But  thirty  brows,  inflamed  and  stern, 

Soon  bent  on  him  their  gaze. 

While  calm  he  gazed,  as  if  to  learn 
Who  chief  deserved  his  praise. 


Loud  Guthrnm  spake, — Nay,  gaze  not  thus. 
Thou  Harper  weak  and  poor! 

By  Thor  !  who  bandy  looks  with  us 
Must  worse  than  looks  endure. 

Sing  high  the  praise  of  Denmark’s  host,' 

High  praise  each  dauntless  Earl  ; 

Praise  those  who  stun  this  English  coast 
With  War’s  unceasing  whirl. 

The  harper  sat  upon  a  block. 

Heap’d  up  with  wealthy  spoil. 

The  wool  of  England’s  helpless  flock. 

Whose  blood  had  stain'd  the  soil. 

He  sat  and  slowly  beut  his  head. 

And  touch’d  his  loud  harp-string  ; 

Then  raised  his  face,  and  boldly  said, 

“  Hear  thou  my  lay,  O  King  ! 

“  High  praise  from  all  whose  gift  is  song 
To  him  in  slaughter  tried, 

Whose  pulses  beat  in  battle  strong. 

As  if  to  meet  his  bride. 

High  praise  from  every  mouth  of  man 
To  all  who  boldly  strive. 

Who  fall  where  first  the  fight  began. 

And  ne’er  go  back  alive. 

“  But  chief  his  fame  be  strong  as  fire. 

Be  wide  as  is  the  sea. 

Who  dares  in  blood  and  pangs  expire. 

To  keep  Ins  country  free. 

To  such,  great  Earls,  and  mighty  King ! 

Shall  praise  in  heaven  belong  ; 

The  starry  harps  their  praise  shall  ring. 

And  chime  to  mortal  song. 

“  Fill  high  your  cups,  raise  loud  the  shout. 

At  famous  Regnar’s  name  ! 

Who  led  his  host  to  bloody  rout. 

When  he  to  Humber  came. 

His  men  were  chased,  his  sons  were  slain. 
And  he  was  left  alone. 

They  bound  him  in  an  iron  chain 
Upon  a  duugeon-stone. 

“  With  iron  links  they  bound  him  fast ; 

With  snakes  they  fill’d  the  hole, 

That  made  his  flesh  their  long  repast. 

And  bit  into  his  soul. 

They  tore  him  all  with  poisonous  blows. 

They  burrow’d  in  his  breast. 

While  still  he  sang  and  cursed  his  foes. 

And  long’d  for  Odin’s  rest. 

“  Great  chiefs,  why  sink  in  gloom  youi  eyes  ? 

Why  champ  your  teeth  in  pain  ? 

Still  lives  the  song  though  Regnar  dies  ! 

Fill  high  your  cups  again. 

Ye  too,  perchauce,  O  Norseman  lords  ! 

Who  fought  and  sway’d  so  long. 

Shall  soon  but  live  in  minstrel  words, 

And  owe  your  names  to  song. 

“  This  land  has  graves  by  thousands  more 
Than  that  where  Reguar  lies. 

When  conquests  fade,  and  rule  is  o’er. 

The  sod  must  close  your  eyes. 

How  soon,  who  knows  ?  Not  chief,  nor  bard. 
And  yet  to  me  ’tis  given, 

To  see  your  foreheads  deeply  scarr’d, 

Aud  guess  the  doom  of  heaven. 

“  I  may  not  read  or  when  or  how. 

But  Earls  and  Kings,  be  sure 
I  see  a  blade  o’er  every  brow. 

Where  pride  now  sits  secure. 

Fill  high  the  cups,  raise  loud  the  strain  ! 

When  chief  and  monarch  falls. 

His  name  in  song  shall  breathe  again. 

And  thrill  the  feastful  halls. 

“  Like  God’s  own  voice,  in  after  years 
Resounds  the  warrior’s  fame. 

Whose  deed  his  hopeless  country  cheers. 

Who  is  its  noblest  name. 

Drain  down,  O  Chiefs  !  the  gladdeniug  bowl ! 

The  present  hour  is  yours  , 

Let  death  to-morrow  take  the  soul. 

If  joy  to-day  endures.” 
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Grim  sat  the  chiefs  ;  one  heaved  a  groan. 

And  one  grew  pale  with  dread, 

His  iron  mace  was  grasp’d  by  one, 

By  one  his  wine  was  shed. 

And  Guthrum  cried,  “  Nay,  bard,  no  more 
We  hear  thy  boding  lay  ; 

Make  drunk  the  song  with  spoil  and  gore  ! 

Light  up  the  joyous  fray  !” 

“  Fierce  throbs  my  brain  so  burst  the  song — 
“  To  hear  the  strife  once  more. 

The  mace,  the  axe,  they  rest  too  long  ; 

Earth  cries  my  thirst  is  sore. 

More  blithely  twang  the  strings  of  bows 
Than  strings  of  harps  in  glee  ; 

Red  wounds  are  lovelier  than  the  rose. 

Or  rosy  lips  to  me. 

“  Oh  !  fairer  than  a  field  of  flowers. 

When  flowers  in  England  grew. 

Would  be  the  battle’s  marsliall’d  powers, 

The  plain  of  carnage  new. 

With  all  its  deaths  before  my  soul 
The  vision  rises  fair ; 

Raise  loud  the  song,  and  drain  the  bowl ! 

I  would  that  I  were  there  ! 

”  ’Tis  sweet  to  live  in  honour'd  might. 

With  true  and  fearless  haud  ; 

’Tis  sweet  to  fall  in  freedom’s  fight, 

Nor  shrink  before  the  brand. 

But  sweeter  far,  when  girt  by  foes. 

Unmoved  to  meet  their  frown. 

And  count  w  ith  cheerful  thought  the  woes 
That  soon  shall  dash  them  down.” 

Loud  rang  the  harp,  the  minstrel's  eye 
Roll'd  fiercely  round  the  throng ; 

It  seem’d  two  crashing  hosts  were  nigh, 

Whose  shock  aroused  the  song. 

A  golden  cup  King  Guthrum  gave 
To  him  who  strongly  play’d  ; 

And  said,  “  I  won  it  from  the  slave 
Who  once  o’er  England  sway’d.” 

King  Guthrum  cried,  “  ’Twas  Alfred’s  own  ; 

Thy  song  befits  the  brave : 

The  King  who  cannot  guard  his  throne 
Nor  wine  nor  song  shall  have.” 

The  mins* re  1  took  the  goblet  bright. 

And  said,  “  I  drink  the  wine 
To  him  who  owns  by  justest  right 
The  cup  thou  bid'st  be  mine. 

“  To  him,  your  Lord,  Oh  shout  ye  all ! 

His  meed  be  deathless  praise! 

The  King  who  dares  not  nobly  fall. 

Dies  basely  all  his  days. 

The  King  who  dares  not  guard  his  throne. 

May  curses  heap  his  head  ; 

But  hope  and  strength  be  all  his  own 
Whose  blood  is  bravely  shed. 

“  The  pvaise  thou  speak’st,”  King  Guthrum  said, 
“  With  sweetness  fills  mine  ear ; 

For  Alfred  swift  before  me  fled. 

And  left  me  monarch  here. 

The  royal  coward  never  dared 
Beueath  mine  eye  to  stand. 

Oh,  would  that  now  this  feast  he  shared, 

And  saw  me  rule  this  land. 

Then  stern  the  Minstrel  rose,  and  spake. 

And  glared  upon  the  King, — 

"  Not  now  the  golden  cup  1  take. 

Nor  more  for  thee  I  sing. 

Another  day,  a  happier  hour. 

Shall  bring  me  here  again. 

The  cup  shall  stay  iu  Guthrum’s  power 
Till  I  demand  it  then.” 

The  Harper  turn’d  and  left  the  shed. 

And  shook  his  locks  of  brown. 

And  one  who  mark’d  his  visage  said 
It  wore  a  ghastly  frown. 

The  Danes  ne’er  saw  that  Harper  more. 

For  soon  as  morning  rose. 

Upon  their  camp  King  Alfred  bore. 

And  slew  ten  thousand  foes. — Black.  Mag. 
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RELICS  OF  NEW  SPAIN. 

Had  none  of  these  been  preserved  to  our 
days,  u  the  study  of  (he  history  and  condition 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  New  Spain 
would  have  deserved  as  little  interest  and 
attention  as  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  or  Van 
Dieman’s  Land.  The  case,  however,  is  far 
otherwise;  for  the  pyramids  of  Teotihuachan, 
Cholula,  Xochicalco,  and  Papantla,  and  the 
edifices  of  Mitla  and  Palenque,  are  erections 
of  a  magnitude  to  indicate  they  could  only 
have  been  constructed  in  a  country  teeming 
with  population,  and  submitted  to  a  well 
organized  government. 

‘‘  With  respect  to  those  monuments  which 
have  just  been  enumerated,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  they  were  not  erected  at  or  near 
the  epoch  when  the  country  was  first  visited 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  at  that  time  (with  the 
exception  of  the  pyramid  of  Cholula)  they 
were  then  in  the  same  ruined  and  deserted 
state  as  we  now  find  them;  and  the  time  and 
manner  of  their  destruction  and  abondonment 
seem  as  much  wrapt  in  obscurity  as  those  of 
their  origin  and  construction,  notwithstanding 
the  annala  of  the  Alcohuan  empire  are  consi¬ 
dered  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  or 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

‘‘  It  is  therefore  very  important  to  draw  a 
great  line  of  separation  between  these  more 
ancient  monuments  of  New  Spain  (believed 
to  have  been  erected  under  the  Toltec  empire) 
and  those  monuments  erected  in  or  near  the 
city  of  Mexico,  from  the  period  between  its 
foundation  in  1325,  and  its  destruction  by 
Cortes  in  152J.  These  last  belonging  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  tribe  of  Astecs,  or  Mexicans,  may 
be  described  as  Astec  monuments. 

“  In  geographical  extent,  it  will  probably  be 
ascertained,  that  the  Toltec  monuments  may 
be  traced  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  Chi¬ 
huahua,  and  that  their  language  prevailed,  or 
was  at  least  known  to  the  same  extent,  about, 
2,400  miles. 

“  In  the  State  of  Yucatan,  pyramids  and 
other  remains  are  said  to  be  numerous.  The 
ruined  cities  near  Palenque,  in  the  State  of 
Chiapas,  are  of  great  extent,  and  of  a  very 
imposing  character.  In  the  State  of  Oaxaca 
are  the  ruins  of  Mitla  and  others.  In  Ana- 
huac,  (or  the  Valley  of  Mexico)  ruins  and 
remains  prevail  to  a  great  extent ;  near  Zaca¬ 
tecas  are  the  remains  styled  by  the  Spaniards 
Los  Edificios ,  and  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua 
are  the  Casas  Grandes.  Near  Maconi  and 
the  river  Panuco  are  the  ruins  of  two  cities ; 
and  besides  those  already  described  by  travel¬ 
lers,  there  are  many  others  to  be  noticed,  and 
doubtless  a  great  number  still  to  be  dis¬ 
covered.”* 

*  Since  the  above  paragraph  was  sent  to  press,  a 
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Having  premised  thus  much  generally  on 
the  monuments  and  relics  of  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  New  Spain,  Captain  Veitch  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  F.R.S.,  proceeds  to 
notice  a  collection  of  stone  figures  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  Panuco,  in  the  ancient  dis¬ 
trict  or  countiy  of  Huastecas.  These  figures 
were  procured  by  Mr.  Francis  Vecelli,  while 
making  a  plan  of  the  river  Panuco  and  its 
hanks,  and  purchased  by  Captain  Veitch  at 
Tampico,  in  the  year  1832 ;  and  have  lately 
been  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society.  They  consist  of  about 
thirty  figures,  principally  of  females,  mostly 
with  high  conical  or  spreading  caps,  which 
denote  a  curious  style  of  head-dress.  Their 
material  is  chiefly  limestone,  now  carious  and 
crumbling  with  age. 

Captain  Veitch  observes,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  absolute  age  of  these  figures,  we  may 
with  safety  ascribe  them  rather  to  the  Toltec 
than  the  Alcohuau  epoch;  not  only  from  their 
appearance  of  antiquity,  but  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  province  of  Huastecas  had 
not  partaken,  like  that  of  Anahuae,  of  the 
second  dawn  of  civilization  ;  but,  above  all, 
from  the  perfect  similarity  which  one  ot  the 
figures  bears  to  the  remains  at  Palenque,  indi¬ 
cating  that  both  were  fashioned  when  similar 
creeds  and  institutions  prevailed,  and  that 
these  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Usuma- 
sinta  to  the  Panuco. 

The  novel  character  of  the  head-dress  is 
then  referred  to — “  expanded  to  a  great  size 
behind,  with  a  square  front,  and  conical  top 
more  or  less  elevated.  Did  these  represent 
the  dress  of  the  people,  or  are  they  symbolical 
of  some  deity,  or  great  personage  among 
them  ?”  These  are  the  first  and  only  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  species  of  head-dress  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Veitch  has  seen  represented  among  the 
sculptural  relics  of  New  Spain,  though  he  has 
no  doubt  others  will  be  discovered;  “  and  the 
character  is  so  extraordinary,  that  it  may 
lead  to  connect  not  only  many  remains  of  the 
New  Continent,  but  also  those  of  the  two 
Continents,  should  it  really  prove  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  New  World  in  early  periods 
flowed  from  the  Old  one. 

“  There  is  one  remark  which  applies  to  nearly 
all  the  figures — they  are  terminated  below  by 
a  considerable  piece  of  unshaped  stone,  pre¬ 
senting  no  base  for  the  support  of  the  figure, 
and  therefore  showing  that  they  were  intended 
to  be  built  into  walls  or  platforms.” 

“  If  the  figures  under  consideration  are  to  be 
considered  as  specimens  of  the  art  to  which 
the  country  and  age  had  attained,  a  very  low 

letter  from  General  Yberri,  of  the  Mexican  service, 
and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Geographi¬ 
cal  Society,  states  that  he  was  proceeding,  by  order 
of  the  government,  to  survey  and  make  drawings  of 
the  ruins  of  a  great  and  ancient  city  of  the  Indigenes, 
which  had  just  been  discovered  (accidentally)  in  the 
mountains,  about  eight  leagues  from  Jalapa,  in  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz. 


estimate  must  be  formed  of  the  civilization  of 
the  people.  But  gathered  at  random,  it  may 
be,  that  these  are  no  more  specimens  of  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  arts,  than  country  sign-posts 
and  grave- stones  would  be  of  the  same  in  this 
country.  To  judge  correctly,  we  must  know 
the  design  and  intended  application  of  the 
figures,  before  we  can  pronounce  the  people 
rude  and  ignorant.” 

Where  the  design  is  evidently  and  solely  to 
copy  nature,  the  success  of  the  effort  is,  un¬ 
questionably,  a  proof  of  the  state  of  the  art  or 
skill  of  the  artist.  In  such  figures  as  show  this 
excellence,  the  features  of  the  face  are  peculiar 
although  the  general  character  is  that  of 
high  cheek-bones  and  thick  lips ;  and  their 
foreheads  are  high  and  broad. 

“  The  value  to  be  attached  to  the  present 
collection  is  to  throw  some  light  on  the  con¬ 
dition  and  extent  of  the  Toltec  empire,  by 
affording  the  means  of  comparing  the  remains 
on  the  banks  of  the  Panuco  with  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  same  continent,  and  also 
with  the  relics  of  the  Old  World,  should  it 
have  happened  that  the  Toltecs  derived  their 
knowledge  and  civilization  from  thence. 
This  last  is  an  important  question  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  man.  Captain  Veitch  was  rather  dis¬ 
posed  to  believe  at  one  time,  that  whatever 
knowledge  and  civilization  the  Toltecs  pos¬ 
sessed  was  of  American  growth ;  but  the 
numerous  pyramidal  erections  would  rather 
countenance  the  opposite  opinion.  These 
structures  in  very  flat  countries,  and  on  the 
banks  of  great  rivers,  as  those  of  the  Nile,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Ganges,  are  appropriate 
and  imposing  in  their  character,  and  may  have 
had  their  origin,  as  retreats  for  the  inhabitants 
from  floods ;  but  no  such  effects  or  uses  could 
apply  at  Cholula  and  Teotihuacan,  where 
mountains  tower  above  them,  in  their  near 
vicinity  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet.” 

The  cut,  No.  1,  shows  a  front  view  of 
one  of  these  stone  figures  from  the  banks  of 
the  Panuco.  It  is  a  good  sample  of  the  style 
of  head-dress  characteristic  of  most  of  these 
figures  —  certainly,  very  extraordinary,  and, 
probably,  the  first  specimen  of  the  kind  sub¬ 
mitted  to  public  notice.  The  large  ear-rings 
with  pendants  or  lappets,  as  well  as  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  arms  and  hands,  are  also  characte¬ 
ristic;  while  the  back  view,  No.  2,  shows 
the  fan-like  carving,  common  to  four  of  the 
figures,  and  most  likely  emblematical. 

In  a  summary  notice  of  the  Toltec  People, 
which  Captain  Veitch  has  appended  to  the 
above  interesting  notice,  he  states  that  the 
arrival  and  settlement  of  the  Toltecs  on  the 
borders  of  Anahuae,  (Valley  of  Mexico,)  is 
generally  reported  to  have  occurred  in  the 
seventh  century  of  the  Christian  sera.”  His¬ 
torians  place  the  ruin  and  close  of  the  empire 
at  the  year  1051  ;  but  Captain  Veitch  consi¬ 
ders  this  period  of  384  years  much  too  short 
for  the  necessary  increase  of  population  and 
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resources  to  enable  the  Toltecs  to  erect  such 
edifices  as  the  pyramids  of  Cholula  and  Teo- 
tihuachan,  and  that  the  date  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  power  in  Anahuac  must 
have  occurred  much  earlier  than  what  is  here 
fixed  upon. 

“  Xolotl,  the  leader  of  a  powerful  army  of 
Chechemecas  and  Otomies,  entered  Anahuac, 
and  fixed  the  seat  of  his  monarchy  at  Tenay- 
uca  in  the  year  1170,  and  placed  a  barrier  to 
farther  irruptions  of  a  like  nature  from  the 
north.  At  this  period  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Toltecs  were  probably  in  ruins  and 
deserted.  Xolotl,  however,  appears  to  have 
fully  appreciated  the  arts  and  knowledge  of 
the  people  amongst  whom  he  had  settled, 


and  afforded  them  protection  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  them  with 
his  own  followers  for  the  purpose  of  civilizing 
and  instructing  them  better ;  and  such  was 
the  celebrity  of  the  Toltecs  for  their  skill  in 
the  arts,  that  whoever  became  able  as  an  arti¬ 
ficer,  was  honoured  by  the  appellation  of 
Toltec  (Toltecalt) :  so  that  in  the  process  of 
time  the  terms  Toltec  and  skilful  artificer 
became  almost  synonymous.” 

We  have  condensed  the  above  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Veitch’s  Paper,  which  was  read  before 
the  Geographical  Society  in  November  last ; 
and  is  printed  in  the  last  published  part  (1, 
vol.  vii.)  of  the  Society's  valuable  Journal. 
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MR.  BULWER’s  ERNEST  MALTRAVERS. 

{Continued  from  page  270.) 

[We  now  return  to  Maltravers,  who  comes 
home  from  the  Continent.] 

With  what  a  proud  and  exciting  feeling 
an  Englishman  ought  to  enter  London,  after 
a  prolonged  absence  in  other  countries  ! 
The  public  buildings  are  few,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  mean ;  the  monuments  of  anti¬ 
quity,  not  comparable  to  those  which  the 
pettiest  town  in  Italy  can  boast  of;  the 
palaces  are  sad  rubbish  ;  the  houses  of  our 
eers  and  princes  are  shabby  and  shapeless 
eaps  of  brick.  But  what  of  all  this  ?  the 
spirit  of  London  is  in  her  thoroughfares — 
her  population  !  What  wealth — what  clean¬ 
liness — what  order — what  animation  ?  How 
majestic,  and  yet  how  vivid,  is  the  life  that 
runs  through  her  myriad  veins  !  How,  as 
the  lamps  blaze  upon  you  at  night,  and 
street  after  street  glides  by  your  wheels, 
each  so  regular  in  its  symmetry,  so  equal 
in  its  civilization — how  impressively  do  you 
feel  that  you  are  in  the  metropolis  of  a  free 
people,  with  healthful  institutions,  and 
exulting  still  in  the  undecayed  energies  of 
national  youth  and  vigour. 

[At  the  close  of  the  season,  Ernest  leaves 
London  to  take  possession  of  his  family- 
seat.] 

At  length — just  when  London  begins  to 
grow  most  pleasant — when  flirtations  be¬ 
come  tender,  and  water- parties  numerous — 
when  birds  sing  in  the  groves  of  Richmond, 
and  whitebait  refresh  the  statesman  by  the 
shores  of  Greenwich, — Maltravers  abruptly 
fled  from  the  gay  metropolis,  and  arrived, 
one  lovely  evening  in  J uly,  at  his  own  ivy- 
grown  porch  of  Burleigh.  What  a  soft, 
fresh,  delicious  evening  it  was  !  He  had 
quitted  his  carriage  at  the  lodge,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  across  the  small  but  picturesque 
park  alone  and  on  foot.  He  had  not  seen 
the  place  since  childhood — he  had  quite 
forgotten  its  aspect.  He  now  wondered 
how  he  could  have  lived  anywhere  else. 
The  trees  did  not  stand  in  stately  avenues, 
nor  did  the  antlers  of  the  deer  wave  above 
the  sombre  fern  ;  it  was  not  the  domain  of 
a  grand  seigneur,  but  of  an  old,  long- 
descended  English  squire.  Antiquity  spoke 
in  the  moss-grown  palings,  in  the  shadowy 
groves,  in  the  sharp  gable-ends  and  heavy 
mullions  of  the  house,  us  it  now  came  in 
view,  at  the  base  of  a  hill  covered  with 
wood — and  partially  veiled  by  the  shrubs  of 
the  neglected  pleasure-ground,  separated 
from  the  park  by  the  invisible  ha-ha.  There, 
gleamed  in  the  twilight  the  watery  face  of 
the  oblong  fish-pool,  with  its  old-fashioned 
willows  at  each  corner — there,  grey  and 
quaint,  was  the  monastic  dial— and  there 
was  the  long  terrace- walk,  with  discoloured 


and  broken  vases,  now  filled  with  the  orange 
or  the  aloe,  which,  in  honour  of  his  master's 
arrival,  the  gardener  had  extracted  from  the 
dilapidated  green-house.  The  very  evi¬ 
dence  of  neglect  around,  the  very  weeds 
and  grass  on  the  half-obliterated  road, 
touched  Maltravers  with  a  sort  of  pitying 
and  remorseful  affection  for  his  calm  and 
sequestered  residence.  And  it  was  not 
with  his  usual  proud  step  and  erect  crest, 
that  he  passed  from  the  porch  to  the  soli¬ 
tary  library,  through  a  line  of  his  servants  : 
— the  two  or  three  old  retainers  belonging 
to  the  place  were  utterly  unfamiliar  to  him, 
and  they  had  no  smile  for  their  stranger  lord. 

[In  a  solitude  of  two  years,  Maltravers 
becomes  an  author;  a  turn  in  the  hero's 
pursuits  which  enables  Mr.  Bulwer  to  in¬ 
troduce,  with  peculiarly  graceful  felicity, 
several  delightful  views  of  the  developement 
of  the  poetical  character :  “  intoxicated 
with  his  own  dreams  and  inspirations,  he 
desired  to  make  a  world  his  confidant; — 
when  from  the  living  Nature,  and  the  love 
of  books,  and  the  mingled  result  of  inward 
study  and  external  observation,  he  sought 
to  draw  forth  something  that  might  inter¬ 
weave  his  name  with  the  pleasurable  asso¬ 
ciations  ol  his  kind.  His  easy  fortune  and 
lonely  state  gave  him  up  to  his  own  thoughts 
and  contemplations — they  suffused  his  mind, 
till  it  ran  over  upon  the  page  which  makes 
the  channel  that  connects  the  solitary  Foun¬ 
tain  with  the  vast  Ocean  of  Human  Know¬ 
ledge.’  ’ 

[In  this  portion  of  the  work  too,  are  gar¬ 
nered  not  a  few  saddening  experiences  of 
authorship  ;  the  wretched  cant  and  wicked 
craft  of  what  is  miscalled  criticism  ;  and  the 
base  means  by  which  genius  is  tricked  out 
of  its  due  reward.  How  true  and  striking 
are  these  remarks.] 

By  a  maiden  effort  an  author  rarely 
makes  enemies.  His  l‘ellowT-writers  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  consider  him  as  a  rival ;  if 
he  be  tolerably  rich,  they  unconsciously 
trust  that  he  will  not  become  a  regular,  or, 
as  they  term  it,  “  a  professional  ”  author: 
he  did  something  just  to  be  talked  of — he 
may  write  no  more — or  his  second  book 
may  fail.  But  when  that  second  book 
comes  out,  and  does  not  fail,  they  begin  to 
look  about  them — envy  wakens — malice  be¬ 
gins.  And  all  the  old  school, — gentlemen 
who  have  retired  on  their  pensions  of  re¬ 
nown — look  upon  him  as  an  intruder  ;  then 
the  sneer — then  the  frown — the  caustic 
irony — the  biting  review— the  depreciating 
praise.  The  novice  begins  to  think  that  he 
is  farther  from  the  goal  than  before  he  set 
out  upon  the  race. 

[The  genius  of  Maltravers  is  thus  cha¬ 
racterized  : — ] 

It  was  a  deep  love  of  truth  that  made  him 
a  subtle  and  searching  analyst  even  in  what 
the  dull  world  considers  trifles ;  for  he 
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knew  that  nothing  in  literature  is  in  itself 
trifling — that  it  is  often  but  a  hair’s  breadth 
that  divides  a  truism  from  a  discovery.  He 
was  the  more  original  because  he  sought 
rather  after  the  True  than  the  New.  No 
two  minds  are  ever  the  same ;  and  there¬ 
fore  any  man  who  will  give  us  fairly  and 
frankly  the  results  of  his  own  impressions, 
uninfluenced  by  the  servilities  of  imitation, 
will  be  original.  But  it  was  not  from  ori¬ 
ginality,  which  really  made  his  predomi¬ 
nant  merit,  that  Maltravers  derived  his  re¬ 
putation,  for  his  originality  was  not  of  that 
species  which  generally  dazzles  the  vulgar 
— it  was  not  extravagant  or  bizarre — he 
affected  no  system  and  no  school.  Many 
authors  of  his  day  seemed  more  novel  and 
unique  to  the  superficial.  Profound  and 
durable  invention  proceeds  by  subtle  and 
fine  gradations — it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
those  jerks  and  starts,  those  convulsions 
and  distortions,  which  belong  not  to  the 
vigour  and  health,  but  to  the  epilepsy  and 
disease,  of  Literature. 

[Are  not  these  startling  facts  to  be  of 
daily  occurrence  in  this  intellectual  age  ?] 

When  in  the  prime  of  youth— rich,  court¬ 
ed,  respected,  run  after — Ernest  Maltra¬ 
vers  fell  seriously  ill.  It  was  no  active  or 
visible  disease,  but  a  general  irritability  of 
the  nerves,  and  a  languid  sinking  of  the 
whole  frame.  His  labours  began,  perhaps, 
to  tell  against  him.  In  earlier  life  he  had 
been  active  as  a  hunter  of  the  chamois,  and 
the  hardy  exercise  of  his  frame  counter¬ 
acted  the  effects  of  a  restless  and  ardent 
mind.  The  change  from  an  athletic  to  a 
sedentary  habit  of  life — the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  brain — the  absorbing  passion  lor 
knowledge  which  day  and  night  kept  all  his 
faculties  in  a  stretch,  made  strange  havoc 
in  a  constitution  naturally  strong.  The 
poor  author  !  how  few  persons  understand, 
and  forbear  with,  and  pity  him  !  he  sells 
his  health  and  youth  to  a  rugged  task¬ 
master.  And,  O  blind  and  selfish  world, 
you  expect  him  to  be  as  free  of  manner, 
and  as  pleasant  of  cheer,  and  as  equal  of 
mood,  as  if  he  were  passing  the  most  agree¬ 
able  and  healthful  existence  that  pleasure 
could  afford  to  smooth  the  wrinkles  of  the 
mind,  or  medicine  invent  to  regulate  the 
nerves  of  the  body. 

Maltravers  had,  as  we  have  seen,  cared 
little  for  fame,  till  fame  had  been  brought 
within  his  reach  ;  then,  with  every  step  he 
took,  new  Alps  had  arisen.  Each  new  con¬ 
jecture  brought  to  light  a  new  truth,  that 
demanded  enforcement  or  defence.  Rivalry 
and  competition  chafed  his  blood,  and  kept 
his  faculties  at  their  full  speed.  He  had 
the  generous  race-horse  spirit  of  emulation : 
— ever  in  action,  ever  in  progress,  cheered 
on  by  the  sarcasms  of  foes,  even  more  than 
by  the  applause  of  friends,  the  desire  of 
glory  had  become  the  habit  of  existence. 


When  we  have  commenced  a  career,  what 
stop  is  there  till  the  grave  ? — where  is  the 
definite  barrier  of  that  ambition  which,  like 
the  eastern  bird,  seems  ever  on  the  wing, 
and  never  rests  upon  the  earth  ?  Our  names 
are  not  settled  till  our  death  ;  the  ghosts  of 
what  we  have  done,  are  made  our  haunting 
monitors — our  scourging  avengers — if  ever 
we  cease  to  do,  or  fall  short  of  the  younger 
past.  Repose  is  oblivion  ; — to  pause  is  to 
unravel  all  the  web  that  we  have  woven — 
until  the  tomb  closes  over  us,  and  men,  just 
when  it  is  too  late,  strike  the  fair  balance 
between  ourselves  and  our  rivals ;  and  we 
are  measured,  not  by  the  least,  but  by  the 
greatest  triumphs  we  have  achieved.  Oh, 
what  a  crushing  sense  of  impotence  comes 
over  us,  when  we  feel  our  frame  cannot 
support  our  mind — when  the  hand  can  no 
longer  execute,  what  the  soul,  actively  as 
ever,  conceives  and  desires  ! — the  quick  life 
tied  to  the  dead  form — the  ideas  fresh  as 
immortality,  gushing  forth  rich  and  golden, 
and  the  broken  nerves,  and  the  aching  frame, 
and  the  weary  eyes  ! — the  spirit  athirst  for 
liberty  and  Heaven — and  the  damning,  cho¬ 
king  consciousness,  that  we  are  walled  up 
and  prisoned  in  a  dungeon,  that  mu4  be  our 
burial-place  !  Talk  not  of  freedom — there 
is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  to  a  man  whose 
body  is  the  jail,  whose  infirmities  are  the 
racks,  of  his  genius. 

[Meanwhile,  Alice  is  married  to  the 
opulent  Mr.  Templeton,  the  uncle  of  Fer¬ 
rers  ;  which  circumstance  is  unknown  to 
Maltravers,  notwithstanding  his  friendship 
with  Lumley.  With  an  ably-drawn  portrait 
of  the  latter,  and  his  settlement  in  London 
as  a  political  adventurer,  or  “  the  man  of 
sj stem,”  opens  the  third  volume.] 

Looking  round  the  English  world,  Ferrers 
saw,  that  at  his  age  and  with  an  equivocal 
position  and  no  chances  to  throw  away,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  cast  off  all 
attributes  of  the  character  of  the  wanderer 
and  the  gar  con. 

u  There  is  nothing  respectable  in  lodgings 
and  a  cab,”  said  Ferrers  to  himself — (that 
“  self  ”  was  his  grand  confidant  !)  “  nothing 
stationary’.  Such  are  the  appliances  of  a 
here-to-day-gone-to-morrow  kind  of  life. 
One  never  looks  substantial  till  one  pays 
rates  and  taxes,  and  has  a  bill  with  one’s 
butcher  !” 

Accordingly,  without  saying  a  word  to 
anybody,  Ferrers  took  a  long  lease  of  a 
large  house,  in  one  of  those  quiet  streets, 
that  proclaim  the  owners  do  not  wish  to  be 
known  by  fashionable  situations — streets  in 
which,  if  you  have  a  large  house,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  because  you  can  afford  one. 
He  was  very  particular  in  its  being  a  re¬ 
spectable  street  —  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  was  the  one  he  selected. 

No  frippery  or  baubles,  common  to  the 
mansions  of  young  bachelors — no  buhl,  and 
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marquetrie,  and  Sevre  china,  and  cabinet 
pictures,  distinguished  the  large,  dingy 
drawing-rooms  of  Lumley  Ferrers.  He 
bought  all  the  old  furniture  a  bargain  of 
the  late  tenant — tea-coloured  chintz  curtains, 
and  chairs  and  sofas  that  were  venerable  and 
solemn  with  the  accumulated  dust  of  twenty- 
five  years  The  only  things  about  which 
he  was  particular,  were  a  very  long  dining- 
table  that  would  hold  forty,  and  a  new 
mahogany  sideboard.  Somebody  asked  him 
why  he  cared  about  such  articles.  “  I  don’t 
know,”  said  he,  “  but  1  observe  all  respect¬ 
able  family  men  do — there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  in  it — I  shall  discover  the  secret  by- 
and-by.” 

Jn  this  house  did  Mr.  Ferrers  ensconce 
himself  with  two  middle-aged  maid-servants, 
and  a  man  out  of  livery,  whom  he  chose 
from  a  multitude  of  candidates,  because  the 
man  looked  especially  well-fed. 

Having  thus  settled  himself,  and  told 
every  one  that  the  lease  of  his  house  was  for 
sixty-three  years,  Lumley  Ferrers  made  a 
little  calculation  of  his  probable  expenditure, 
which  he  found  with  good  management 
might  amount  to  about  one-fourth  more 
than  his  income. 

“  I  shall  take  the  surplus  out  of  my 
capital,”  said  he,  and  try  the  experiment 
for  five  years ;  if  it  don’t  do,  and  pay  me 
profitably,  why  then  either  men  are  not  to 
be  lived  upon,  or  Lumley  Ferrers  is  a  much 
duller  dog  than  he  thinks  himself !” 

His  plan  for  winning  Templeton’s  esteem 
and  deference  was,  however,  completely 
triumphant.  He  took  care  that  nothing  in 
his  menage  should  appear  “  extravagant ;  ” 
all  was  sober,  quiet,  and  well-regulated. 
He  declared  that  he  had  so  managed  as  to 
live  within  his  income ;  and  Templeton, 
receiving  no  hint  for  money,  nor  aware  that 
Ferrers  had  on  the  continent  consumed  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  means,  believed 
him.  Ferrers  gave  a  great  many  dinners, 
but  he  did  not  go  on  that  foolish  plan  which 
has  been  laid  down  by  persons  who  pretend 
to  know  life,  as  a  means  of  popularity — he 
did  not  profess  to  give  dinners  better  than 
other  people.  He  knew  that,  unless  you 
are  a  very  rich  or  a  very  great  man,  no  folly 
is  equal  to  that  of  thinking  that  you  soften 
the  hearts  of  your  friends,  by  soups  a  la 
bisque ,  and  Vermuth  wine  at  a  guinea  a 
bottle  !  They  all  go  away,  saying,  “  What 
right  has  that  fellow  to  give  a  better  dinner 
than  we  do  ? — What  horrid  taste  —  what 
ridiculous  presumption  !” 

No  ;  though  Ferrers  himself  was  a  most 
scientific  epicure,  and  held  the  luxury  of  the 
alate  at  the  highest  possible  price,  he  dieted 
is  friends  on  what  he  termed  “  respectable 
fare.”  His  cook  put  plenty  of  flower  into 
the  oyster  sauce  ;  cod’s-head  and  shoulders 
made  his  invariable  fish  ;  and  four  cntres , 


without  flavour  or  pretence,  were  duly  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  pastrycook,  and  carefully  es¬ 
chewed  by  the  host.  Neither  did  Mr.  Fer^ 
rers  affect  to  bring  about  him  gay  wits  and 
brilliant  talkers.  Fie  confined  himself  to 
men  of  substantial  consideration,  and  gene¬ 
rally  took  care  to  be  himself  the  cleverest 
person  present ;  while  he  turned  the  con¬ 
versation  on  serious  matters  crammed  for 
the  occasion — politics,  stocks,  commerce, 
and  the  criminal  code.  Pruning  his  gaiety, 
though  he  retained  his  frankness,  he  sought 
to  be  known  as  a  highly-informed,  pains¬ 
taking  man,  who  would  be  sure  to  rise. 
His  connexions,  and  a  certain  nameless 
charm  about  him,  consisting  chiefly  in  a 
pleasant  countenance,  a  bold  yet  winning 
candour,  and  the  absence  of  all  hauteur  or 
pretence,  enabled  him  to  assemble  round 
this  plain  table,  which,  if  it  gratified  no 
taste,  wounded  no  self-love,  a  sufficient 
number  of  public  men  of  rank,  and  eminent 
men  of  business,  to  answer  his  purpose. 
The  situation  he  had  chosen,  so  near  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  was  convenient  to 
politicians,  and,  by  degrees,  the  large,  dingy 
drawing-rooms  became  a  frequent  resort  for 
public  men  to  talk  over  those  thousand 
underplots,  by  which  a  party  is  served  or 
attacked.  Thus,  though  not  in  parliament 
himself,  Ferrers  became  insensibly  associated 
with  parliamentary  men  and  things  ;  and 
the  ministerial  party,  whose  politics  he 
espoused,  praised  him  highly,  made  use  of 
him,  and  meant,  some  day  or  other,  to  do 
something  for  him. 

[Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  live  not  very 
happily  together;  but  he  becomes  affec¬ 
tionately  attached  to  her  daughter  Evelyn, 
the  offspring  of  her  early  amour  with  Mal- 
tr avers.  Of  her  splendid  retirement  here  is 
a  sketch.] 

It  was  late  that  evening  when  Ferrers 
arrived  at  his  uncle’s  villa.  He  found  Mrs. 
Templeton  in  the  drawing-room  seated  at 
the  piano.  Fie  entered  gently  ;  she  did  not 
hear  him,  and  continued  at  the  instrument. 
Her  voice  was  so  sweet  and  rich,  her  taste 
so  pure,  that  Ferrers,  who  was  a  good  judge 
of  music,  stood  in  delighted  surprise.  Often 
as  he  had  now  been  a  visiter,  even  an  in¬ 
mate  at  the  house,  he  had  never  before 
heard  Mrs.  Templeton  play  any  but  sacred 
airs,  and  this  was  one  of  the  popular  songs 
of  sentiment.  He  perceived  that  her  feeling 
at  last  overpowered  her  voice,  and  she 
paused  abruptly,  and  turning  round,  her 
face  was  so  eloquent  of  emotion,  that  F’er- 
rers  was  forcibly  struck  by  its  expression. 
He  was  not  a  man  apt  to  feel  curiosity  for 
anything  not  immediately  concerning  him¬ 
self  ;  but  he  did  feel  curious  about  this 
melancholy  and  beautiful  woman.  There 
was  in  her  usual  aspect  that  inexpressible 
look  of  profound  resignation  which  betokens 
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a  lasting  remembrance  of  a  bitter  past ;  a 
prematurely  blighted  heart  spoke  in  her 
eyes,  her  smile,  her  languid  and  joyless 
step.  But  she  performed  the  routine  of 
her  quiet  duties  with  a  calm  and  conscien¬ 
tious  regularity  which  showed  that  grief 
rather  depressed  than  disturbed  her  thoughts. 
If  her  burden  were  heavy,  custom  seemed 
to  have  reconciled  her  to  bear  it  without 
repining ;  and  the  emotion  which  Ferrers 
now  traced  in  her  soft  and  harmonious  fea¬ 
tures,  was  of  a  nature  he  had  only  once 
witnessed  before — viz.  on  the  first  night  he 
had  seen  her,  when  poetry,  which  is  the 
key  of  memory,  had  evidently  opened  a 
chamber  haunted  by  mournful  and  troubled 
ghosts. 

Ah  !  dear  madam,”  said  Ferrers,  ad¬ 
vancing,  as  he  found  himself  discovered  ; 
“  I  trust  I  do  not  disturb  you.  My  visit  is 
unseasonable  ;  but  my  uncle — where  is  he  ?” 

“He  has  been  in  town  all  the  morning ; 
he  said  he  should  dine  out,  and  I  now  ex¬ 
pect  him  every  minute.” 

“  You  have  been  endeavouring  to  charm 
away  the  sense  of  his  absence.  Dare  I  ask 
you  to  continue  to  play  ?  It  is  seldom  that 
1  hear  a  voice  so  sweet,  and  science  so  con¬ 
summate.  You  must  have  been  instructed 
by  the  best  Italian  masters.” 

“  No,”  said  Mrs.  Templeton,  with  a 
very  slight  colour  in  her  delicate  cheek — 
“  I  learned  young,  and  of  one  who  loved 
music  and  felt  it ;  but  who  was  not  a 
foreigner.” 

“  Will  you  sing  me  that  song  again  ? — 
you  give  the  words  a  beauty  I  never  disco¬ 
vered  in  them;  yet  they  (as  well  as  the 
music  itself)  are  by  my  poor  friend  whom 
Mr  Templeton  does  not  like — Maltr avers.” 

“  Are  they  his  also  ?”  said  Mrs.  Temple¬ 
ton,  with  emotion,  “  it  is  strange  I  did  not 
know  it.  I  heard  the  air  in  the  streets, 
and  it  struck  me  much.  I  inquired  the 
name  of  the  song  and  bought  it — it  is  very 
strange  !” 

“  What  is  strange  ?” 

“  That  there  is  a  kind  of  language  in 
your  friend’s  music  and  poetry  which  comes 
home  to  me,  like  words  I  have  heard  years 
ago  !  Is  he  young,  this  Mr.  Maltravers  V* 

“  Yes,  he  is  still  young.” 

“  And,  and - ” 

Here  Mrs.  Templeton  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  her  husband. 


MR.  CURTIS  ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 
HEALTH. 

( Continued  from  page  222.) 

[We  resume  our  extracts  from  this  instructive 
and  pleasant  work,  which  bids  fair  to  attain 
the  best  popularity,  based  on  the  exposition  of 
error  and  the  establishment  of  truth,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  masses  of  society.  It  is,  cer¬ 
tainly,  one  of  the  few  books  of  its  kind  that 


can  boast  of  the  absence  of  quackery  ;  accord¬ 
ingly,  it  has  deserved  all  the  attention  and 
encouragement  it  has  received,  and  it  merits 
much  more.] 

Maturity. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  plainer  the  food  the 
better  :  condiments  serve  only  to  stimulate 
and  to  prolong  the  appetite  after  the  wants 
of  the  body  have  been  supplied  ;  and  they 
are  thus  the  causes  of  indigestion  and  other 
maladies. 

The  quantity  of  animal  food  consumed  in 
this  country  is  too  great ;  it  is  commonly 
thought  that  without  an  abundant  supply  of 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  be  strong  or  healthy. 
Some  animal  food  is,  in  our  northern  climate, 
undoubtedly  necessary;  but  that  its  import¬ 
ance  is  too  highly  rated,  will  be  evident  when 
we  consider  that  the  Irish  peasants  live 
almost  exclusively  upon  potatoes — the  East 
Indians  upon  rice — the  Italian  makes  his 
dinner  of  a  piece  of  bread,  wine,  and  a  few  , 
figs — and  that  the  French  consume  far  less 
butcher-meat  than  our  countrymen  do,  and 
are,  notwithstanding,  b}'  no  means  a  weak 
puny  race.  A  substantial  meal  once  a-day 
is,  in  general,  enough  of  animal  food. 

What  is  the  proper  number  of  meals  a-day  P 
and  what  are  the  best  times  for  them  ?  are 
questions  that  have  often  been  discussed. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is 
evident  that  the  time  of  eating,  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  food,  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  the  appetite  indicating  the  wants  of  the 
system.  But  nature  has  given  to  man  con¬ 
siderable  power  of  training  even  those  organs 
whose  functions  are  organic  ;  and  there  is 
in  his  constitution  a  tendency  to  periodicity, 
which  makes  it  both  easy  and  advantageous 
to  adopt  fixed  times  for  supplying  his  wants. 

The  arrangements  that  have  been  made 
amongst  the  various  classes  of  society,  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  are  sanctioned  by  habit 
and  custom,  and  are  perhaps  as  good  as  any 
others  that  could  be  adopted. 

As  a  general  rule,  an  interval  of  from  five 
to  six  hours  should  elapse  between  the  meals; 
but  this  must,  of  course,  vary  according  to 
circumstances,  and  depend  upon  the  appetite. 
Persons  engaged  in  business  frequently  do 
themselves  much  mischief  by  disregarding 
its  monitions  amidst  the  bustle  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  trade  :  after  a  time,  it  is  true,  the 
appetite  subsides,  but  the  necessity  for  food 
is  not  thereby  removed. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  merchant  to 
breakfast  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
ride  several  miles  to  town,  and  return  to  dine 
in  the  evening  between  six  and  seven  o’clock, 
without  having,  during  all  that  time,  ate  any 
thing.  This  long  fasting  is  injurious  ;  and 
the  subsequent  full  meal  still  more  so.  In 
such'  cases  a  luncheon  ought  certainly  to  be 
taken.* 

*  A  biscuit  eaten  about  the  middle  of  the  day  will 
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Water,  the  fluid  which  nature  has  so 
abundantly  provided,  is  that  best  fitted  for 
man  to  drink ;  it  is  suitable  for  every  variety 
of  constitution,  and  is  more  effectual  than 
almost  any  other  liquid  in  allaying  thirst; 
thereby  showing  that  it  is  the  beverage 
designed  to  supply  the  loss  of  fluid  to  which 
wre  are  perpetually  subject. 

There  are  many  simple  compounds  in 
which  water  is  the  chief  ingredient,  such  as 
ginger-beer,  lemonade,  toast-and-water,  soda- 
water,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  cocoa,  <fcc. 
All  these  are,  for  common  consumption,  far 
preferable  to  fermented  liquors ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  superseded  these  intoxicating 
drinks.  The  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee, 
in  particular,  into  general  use,  has  done 
much  towards  effecting  this  change  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  objections  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  brought  against  these 
exotics,  the  strongest  evidence  of  their  bene¬ 
ficial  qualities  is  furnished  by  the  constantly 
increasing  quantity  of  them  imported  into 
this  country.  Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  they  are  stimulants  ;  and  that  if  taken 
too  strong,  or  in  too  great  quantity,  they 
give  rise  to  nervous  complaints;  and  that 
the  latter  especially,  although  for  the  time 
an  aid  to  digestion,  does  yet,  like  all  other 
stimulants,  if  too  freely  indulged  in,  weaken 
the  sensibility  of  the  stomach,  and  derange 
its  functions.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
also,  that  diluents  of  any  kind,  in  large 
quantities,  relax  the  coats  of  that  organ,  and 
impair  its  efficiency. 

As  to  fermented  liquors,  it  is  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  physiologists,  that  to 
a  person  in  a  state  of  health  they  are  decid¬ 
edly  injurious!  their  effect  is  directly  upon 
the  nervous  system  and  the  circulation,  which 
they  stimulate  and  quicken. 

In  this  work  I  am,  of  course,  confined  to 
the  subject  of  health,  and  cannot  enter  upon 
the  moral  evils  attendant  upon  the  use  of 
ardent  or  intoxicating  beverages.  But  sup¬ 
posing  it  produced  no  other  than  physical 
ills,  the  magnitude  of  these  would  render 
any  attempt  to  extirpate  them  worthy  of  our 
sincerest  admiration  and  support.  Such  an 
attempt  is  the  institution  of  Temperance 
Societies ;  an  attempt  which  has  already 
been  extensively  successful  in  the  land  where 
it  was  commenced,  and  which  is  taking  root 
in  our  own  country.  The  good  effected  by 
Temperance  Societies  must  not  be  reckoned 
merely  by  the  number  of  their  pledged 
members;  this,  it  is  probable,  is  but  a  small 
part  of  their  beneficial  results :  by  powerfully 
calling  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world 
to  the  tremendous  evils  of  intemperance, 
they  have,  doubtless,  led  many  thousands  of 
persons  who  have  not  enrolled  themselves 

preserve  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  which  is  debilitated 
by  long  fasting.  Inaction  injures  it,  as  well  as  every 
other  organ. 


under  their  tanners,  to  see  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  to  abandon  habits  so  fatally 
destructive  to  physical,  moral,  and  intellec¬ 
tual  excellence. 

There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that 
the  most  powerful  and  certain  means  of 
extirminating  such  habits  are  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  the  enlightenment  of  mankind, 
and  the  consequent  production  of  a  taste  for 
pleasures  of  an  intellectual  kind  among  the 
masses.  The  consumption  of  spirits  in  this 
country  is  ascertained  by  official  returns  to 
be  far  less  in  proportion  to  the  population 
than  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago;  and  this 
diminution  can  be  accounted  for  no  otherwise 
than  by  the  operation  of  the  causes  just 
enumerated,  and  by  the  introduction  of  tea, 
coffee,  and  other  wholesome  beverages. 

In  connexion  with  this  latter  cause  may 
be  mentioned  the  establishment  in  London 
and  other  great  towns,  within  the  last  few 
years,  of  great  numbers  of  coffee-shops ;  the 
effect,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cause,  of  the 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  this 
matter  among  the  lower  classes  of  society. 

The  exercise  which  our  occupations  afford 
is,  when  they  are  of  a  healthy  description, 
and  not  too  long  pursued,  of  the  very  best 
kind  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  in  which  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body  is  engaged  ;  and 
this  harmony  of  mind  and  body  I  have  already- 
shown  to  be  requisite  for  the  full  realization 
of  the  benefits  of  exercise. 


of  a  Meatier. 


PICKWICKIAN  A. — BY  BOZ. 

Birmingham.  —  It  was  quite  dark  when 
Mr.  Pickwick  roused  himself  sufficiently  to 
look  out  of  the  window.  The  straggling  cot¬ 
tages  by  the  road-side,  the  dingy  hue  of  every 
object  visible,  the  murky  atmosphere,  the 
paths  of  cinders  and  brick-dust,  the  deep  red 
glo\y  of  furnace  fires  in  the  distance,  the 
volumes  of  dense  smoke  issuing  heavily  forth 
from  high  toppling  chimneys,  blackening  and 
obscuring  every  thing  around ;  the  glare  of 
distant  lights,  the  ponderous  wagons  which 
toiled  along  the  road,  laden  with  clashing 
rods  of  iron,  or  piled  with  heavy  gouds — all 
betokened  their  rapid  approach  to  the  great 
working  town  of  Birmingham.  As  they 
rattled  through  the  narrow  thoroughfares 
leading  to  the  heart  of  the  turmoil,  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  earnest  occupation  struck  more 
forcibly  on  the  senses.  The  streets  were 
thronged  with  working-people.  The  hum  of 
labour  resounded  from  every  house ;  lights 
gleamed  from  the  long  casement  windows  in 
the  attic  stories,  and  the  whirl  of  wheels  and 
the  noise  of  machinery  shook  the  trembling 
walls.  The  fires  whose  lurid  sullen  light  had 
been  visible  for  miles,  blazed  fiercely  up  in 
the  great  works  and  factories  of  the  town. 
The  din  of  hammers,  the  rushing  of  steam, 
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and  the  dead,  heavy  clanking  of  the  engines, 
was  the  harsh  music  which  arose  from  every 
quarter. 

fVaiters. — The  chaise  stopped  at  the  door 
of  the  Old  Royal.  Ben  Allen  having  been 
partially  awakened  from  a  stupendous  sleep, 
and  dragged  out  by  the  collar  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  enabled  to  alight. 
They  were  shown  to  a  comfortable  apartment, 
and  Mr.  Pickwick  at  once  propounded  a 
question  to  the  waiter  concerning  the  where¬ 
about  of  Mr.  Winkle’s  residence. 

“  Close  by,  sir,”  said  the  waiter,  “  not 
above  five  hundred  yards,  sir.  Mr.  Winkle 
is  a  wharfinger,  sir,  at  the  canal,  sir.  Private 
residence,  is  not- — oh  dear  no,  sir,  not  five 
hundred  yards,  sir.”  Here  the  waiter  blew  a 
candle  out  and  made  a  feint  of  lighting  it 
again,  in  order  to  afford  Mr.  Pickwick  an 
opportunity  of  asking  any  further  questions, 
if  he  felt  so  disposed. 

“  Take  any  thing  now,  sir  ?”  said  the 
waiter,  lighting  the  candle  in  desperation  at 
Mr.  Pickwick’s  silence.  “Tea  or  coffee,  sir? 
dinner,  sir  ?” 

“  Nothing  now.” 

“Very  good,  sir.  Like  to  order  supper,  sir  ?” 

“  Not  just  now.” 

“  Very  good,  sir.”  Here  he  walked  softly 
to  the  door,  and  then  stopping  short,  turned 
round  and  said  with  great  suavity  — 

“  Shall  I  send  the  chambermaid,  gentle¬ 
men  ?” 

“  You  may  if  you  please,”  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“  If  you  please,  sir.” 

“  And  bring  some  soda-water,”  said  Bob 
Sawyer. 

“*  “  Soda-water,  sir  ?  Yes,  sir.”  And  with 
his  mind  apparently  relieved  from  an  over¬ 
whelming  weight,  by  having  at  last  got  an 
order  for  something,  the  waiter  imperceptibly 
melted  away.  Waiters  never  walk  or  run. 
They  have  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  power  of 
skimming  out  of  rooms,  which  other  mortals 
possess  not. 

Wet  Weather. — When  they  stopped  to 
change  at  Coventry,  the  steam  ascended  from 
the  horses  in  such  clouds  as  wholly  to  obscure 
the  hostler,  whose  voice  was  however  heard 
to  declare  from  the  mist,  that  he  expected  the 
first  Gold  Medal  from  the  Humane  Society 
on  their  next  distribution  of  rewards,  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  postboy’s  hat  off ;  the  water  descend¬ 
ing  from  the  brim  of  which,  the  invisible 
gentleman  declared  must  inevitably  have 
drowned  him  (the  postboy)  but  for  his  great 
presence  of  mind  in  tearing  it  promptly  from 
his  head,  and  drying  the  gasping  man’s 
countenance  with  a  wisp  of  straw 

“  This  is  pleasant,”  said  Bob  Sawyer, 
turning  up  his  coat-collar,  and  pulling  the 
shawl  over  his  mouth  to  concentrate  the 
fumes  of  a  glass  of  brandy  just  swallowed. 


“  Wery,”  replied  Sam  composedly. 

“  You  don’t  seem  to  mind  it,”  observed 
Bob. 

“  Vy,  I  don’t  exactly  see  no  good  my 
mindin’  on  it  ’ud  do,  sir,”  replied  Sam. 

“  That’s  an  unanswerable  reason,  anyhow,” 
said  Bob. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.  “  Wot- 
ever  is,  is  right,  as  the  young  noblemau 
sveetly  remarked  ven  they  put  him  down  in 
the  pension  list  ’cos  his  mother’s  uncle’s 
vife’s  grandfather  vunce  lit  the  king’s  pipe 
vith  a  portable  tinder-box.” 

“Not  a  bad  notion  that,  Sam,”  said  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer,  approvingly. 

“  Just  wot  the  young  nobleman  said  ev’ry 
quarter-day  arterwards  for  the  rest  of  his  life,” 
replied  Mr.  Weller. 

Postboys. — “  Wos  you  ever  called  in,’’  in¬ 
quired  Sam,  glancing  at  the  driver,  after  a 
short  silence,  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
mysterious  whisper,  “  wos  you  ever  called 
in,  ven  you  wos  ’prenticed  to  a  sawbones,  to 
wisit  a  postboy?” 

“  I  don’t  remember  that  I  ever  was,”  replied 
Bob  Sawyer. 

“  You  never  see  a  postboy  in  that  ’ere  hos¬ 
pital  as  you  walked  (as  they  say  o’  the 
ghosts),  did  you  ?”  demanded  Sam. 

“  No,”  replied  Bob  Sawyer.  “  I  don’t 
think  1  ever  did.” 

“  Never  know’d  a  churchyard  vere  there 
wos  a  postboy’s  tombstone,  or  see  a  dead 
pos  boy,  did  you  ?”  inquired  Sam  pursuing 
his  catechism.* 

“  No,”  rejoined  Bob,  “  I  never  did.” 

“  No,’’  rejoined  Sam,  triumphantly.  “Nor 
never  vill ;  and  there’s  another  thing  that  no 
man  never  see,  and  that’s  a  dead  donkey — no 
man  never  see  a  dead  donkey,  ’cept  the 
gen’l’m’n  in  the  black  silk  smalls  as  know’d 
the  young  ’ooraan  as  kept  a  goat;  and  that 
wos  a  French  donkey,  so  wery  likely  he  warn’t 
vun  o’  the  reg'lar  breed.” 

“  Well,  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  the 
postboys  ?”  asked  Bob  Sawyer. 

“  This  here,”  replied  Sam.  “  Vithout 
goin’  so  far  as  to  as-sert,  as  some  wery  sen¬ 
sible  people  do  that  post-boys  and  donkeys  is 
both  immortal,  wot  I  say  is  this :  that  venever 
they  feels  theirselves  gettin’  stiff  and  past 
their  work,  they  just  rides  off  together,  vun 
postboy  to  a  pair,  in  the  usual  vay;  wot 
becomes  on  ’em,  nobody  knows,  but  its  wery 
probable  as  they  starts  avay  to  take  their 
pleasure  in  some  other  vorld,  for  there  ain’t  a 
man  alive  as  ever  see  either  a  donkey  or  a 
postboy  a  takin’  his  pleasure  in  this  !” 

Expatiating  upon  this  learned  and  remark¬ 
able  theory,  and  citing  many  curious  statistical 
and  other  facts  in  its  support,  Sam  Weller  be¬ 
guiled  the  time  until  they  reached  Dunchurch, 

*  Boz  is  oblivious. — See  the  epitaph  on  a  postboy  : 

Here  I  lays 

Kild  by  u  chaise.  Ed.  M. 
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where  a  dry  postboy  and  fresh  horses  were 
procured  ;  the  next  stage  was  Daventry,  and 
the  next  Towcester ;  and  at  the  end  of  each 
stage  it  rained  harder  than  it  had  done  at  the 
beginning. 

“  I  say,”  remonstrated  Bob  Sawyer,  looking 
in  at  the  coach  window,  as  they  pulled  up 
before  the  door  of  the  Saracen’s  Head,  Tow¬ 
cester,  “  this  won’t  do  you  know.” 

“  Bless  me  1”  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  just 
awakening  trom  a  nap,  “  I’m  afraid  you  are 
wet.’’ 

“  Oh,  you  are,  are  you?”  returned  Bob. 
“  Yes,  I  am,  a  little  that  way — uncomfortably 
damp,  perhaps.” 

Bob  did  look  dampish,  inasmuch  as  the 
rain  was  streaming  from  his  neck,  elbows, 
cuffs,  skirts,  and  knees ;  and  his  whole  apparel 
shone  so  with  the  wet,  that  it  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  full  suit  of  prepared 
oilskin. 

“  I  am  rather  wret,”  said  Bob,  giving  him¬ 
self  a  shake,  and  casting  a  little  hydrolic 
shower  around  in  so  doing,  like  a  Newfound¬ 
land  dog  just  emerged  from  the  water. 

“  I  think  it’s  quite  impossible  to  go  on  to¬ 
night,”  interposed  Ben. 

“  Out  of  the  question,  sir/’  remarked  Sam 
Weller,  coming  to  assist  in  the  conference ; 
“  it’s  cruelty  to  animals,  sir,  to  ask  ’em  to  do 
it.  There’s  beds  here,  sir,”  said  Sam, 
addressing  his  master,  “  every  thing  clean 
and  comfortable.  Wery  good  little  dinner, 
sir,  they  can  get  ready  in  half  an  hour — pair 
of  fowls,  sir,  and  a  weal  cutlet ;  French  beans, 
’taturs,  tart,  and  tidiness.  You’d  better  stop 
vere  you  are,  sir,  if  1  might  recommend. 
Take  adwice,  sir,  as  the  doctor  said.” 

The  host  of  the  Saracen’s  Head  opportunely 
appeared  at  this  moment,  to  confirm  Mr. 
Weller’s  statement  relative  to  the  accommo¬ 
dations  of  the  establishment,  and  to  back  his 
entreaties  with  a  variety  of  dismal  conjectures 
regarding  the  state  of  the  roads,  the  doubt  of 
fresh  horses  being  to  be  had  at  the  next  stage, 
the  dead  certainty  of  its  raining  all  night,  the 
equally  mortal  certainty  of  its  clearing  up  in 
the  morning,  and  other  topics  of  inducement 
familiar  to  inn-keepers. 

Persevering  Courtship . — (  Old  Weller.) — 
“  Sammy,  if  I  wos  to  stop  here  alone  vun 
veek — only  vun  veek,  my  boy — that  ’ere 
’ooman  ’ud  marry  me  by  force  and  wiolence 
afore  it  wos  over.” 

“  Wot,  is  she  so  wery  fond  on  you  ?’’  in¬ 
quired  Sam 

“Fond!”  replied  his  father,  “I  can’t 
keep  her  avay  from  me.  If  I  wos  locked  up 
in  a  fire-proof  chest  vith  a  patent  Brahmin, 
she’d  find  means  to  get  at  me,  Sammy.” 

“  Wot  a  thing  it  is  to  be  so  sought  arter !” 
observed  Sam,  smiling. 

“  I  don’t  take  no  pride  out  on  it,  Sammy,” 
eplied  Mr.  Weller,  poking  the  fire  vehemently, 
“  it’s  a  horrid  sitiwation.  I’m  actiwally 


drove  out  o’  house  and  home  by  it.  The 
breath  wos  scarcely  out  o’  your  poor  mother- 
in-law’s  body,  ven  vun  old  ’ooman  sends  me 
a  pot  o’  jam,  and  another  a  pot  o’  jelly,  and 
another  brews  a  blessed  large  jug  o’  camomile- 
tea,  vich  she  brings  in  vith  her  own  hands.” 
Mr.  Weller  paused  with  an  aspect  of  intense 
disgust,  and,  looking  round,  added  in  a  whis¬ 
per,  “  They  wos  all  widders,  Sammy,  all  on 
’em  ’cept  the.  camomile-tea  vun,  as  wos  a 
single  young  lady,  o’  fifty-three.” 

Coachmen.  —  (  Old  W "Her.)  —  Sammy,  I 
feel  that  I  ain’t  safe  any  veres  but  on  the 
box.” 

“  How  are  you  safer  there  than  any  veres 
else  ?”  interrupted  Sam. 

“  ’Cos  a  coachman’s  a  privileged  indiwi- 
dual,”  replied  Mr.  Weller,  looking  fixedly  at 
his  son.  “  ’Cos  a  coachman  may  do  vithout 
suspicion  wot  other  men  may  not ;  ’cos  a 
coachman  may  be  on  the  very  amicablest 
terms  with  eighty  mile  o’  females,  and  yet 
nobody  think  that  he  ever  means  to  marry 
any  vun  among  ’em.  And  wot  other  man 
can  say  the  same,  Sammy  ?” 

“  Veil,  there’s  somethin’  in  that,”  said 
Sam. 

“If  your  gov’ner  had  been  a  coachman,” 
reasoned  Mr.  Weller,  “  do  you  s’pose  as  that 
’ere  jury  ’ud  ever  ha’  conwicted  him,  s’posin’ 
it  possible  as  the  matter  could  ha’  gone  to 
that  ex-tremity  ?  They  dustn’t  ha’  done  it.” 

“  Vy  not?’’  said  Sam  rather  disparagingly. 

“  Vy  not !”  rejoined  Mr.  Weller;  “  ’cos  it 
’ud  ha’  gone  agin  their  consciences.  A 
reg’lar  coachman’s  a  sort  o’  connectin’  link 
betvixt  singleness  and  matrimony,  and  every 
practicable  man  knows  it.” 

“  Wot  you  mean,  they’re  gen’ral  fav’rites, 
and  nobody  takes  adwantage  on  ’em  p’raps  ?” 
said  Sam. 

His  father  nodded. 

“  How  it  ever  come  to  that  ’eve  pass,” 
resumed  the  parent  Weller,  “  I  can’t  say;  vy 
it  is  that  long-stage  coachmen  possess  such 
insiniwations,  and  is  alvays  looked  up  to — 
a-dored  I  may  say — by  ev'ry  young  ’ooman 
in  ev’ry  town  he  vurks  through,  I  don’t  know; 
I  only  know  that  so  it  is  ;  it’s  a  reg’lation  of 
natur — a  dispensary,  as  your  poor  mother-in 
law  used  to  say.” 

“A  dispensation,”  said  Sam  correcting  the 
old  gentleman. 

“  Wery  go«'d,  Samivel,  a  dispensation  if 
you  like  it  better,”  returned  Mr.  Weller ;  “  / 
call  it  a  dispensary,  and  it’s  alvays  writ  up  so 
at  the  places  vere  they  gives  you  physic  for 
nothin’  in  your  own  bottles;  that’s  all.” 

Ci)e 

The  National  Anthem.  —  About  fifteen 
years  ago,  Mr.  Richard  Clarke  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  &c.,  published  a  book  with  a  view  of 
establishing  that  the  melody  of  “  God  save 
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the  King”  was  composed  by  the  famous 
Dr.  Bull,  and  first  sung  at  a  grand  enter¬ 
tainment  given  by  the  Merchant  Tailors’ 
Company  to  King  James  I.  in  1607,  in 
honour  of  the  happy  and  wonderful  escape 
of  that  monarch  from  the  Powder  Plot.  In 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June,  August, 
and  October,  1836,  several  articles  were  in¬ 
serted  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  of  contra¬ 
dicting  Mr.  Clarke’s  statement;  these  called 
forth  from  him  a  paper,  prepared  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Purcell  Club,  which  has  been 
established  lately,  by  several  admirers  of  that 
giant  composer,  to  whom  the  writer  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  attributes  the  music 
of  “  God  save  the  King.”  On  which  Mr. 
Clarke  observes: — “Now  as  the  whole  of 
the  first  and  most  of  the  second  part  of  the 
national  melody  is  found  in  the  sonata  pro¬ 
duced  to-night,  (taken  from  the  only  book 
published  by  Purcell,  and  dedicated  to  King 
Charles  II.,  in  1683,)  it  proves  that  the 
melody  was  known  to  Purcell  at  least  two 
years  before  James  II.  was  king — it  could 
not,  therefore,  have  been  composed  for  that 
King’s  chapel.  It  must  have  been  for  the 
chapel  of  James  the  First,  as  I  have  before 
stated.  Purcell  intended  to  have  composed 
as  many  sonatas  as  King  Charles  had  fiddlers, 
viz.  24, — he,  however,  unfortunately,  did  not 
live  to  finish  more  than  twenty-two  ;  the  first 
twelve  he  published  himself,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  ten  by  his  widow,  in  1697,  fourteen  years 
after  the  first  set.  Purcell  was  candid  enough 
to  acknowledge  in*his  Preface,  that  his  com¬ 
positions  were  in  ‘imitation,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  National  Melody  was  known  to  him 
before  1683  ;  he  farther  states  in  the  same 
Preface,  that,  ‘  There  has  been  neither  care 
nor  industry  wanting  in  contriving  and  re¬ 
vising  the  whole  work,  (which  had  been 
abroad  in  the  world  much  sooner,)  but,  that 
he  has  now  thought  fit  to  cause  the  whole 
Thorough  Bass  to  be  engraven,  which  was  a 
thing  quite  beside  his  first  resolution.’  No 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  melody  was  as 
popular  then  as  at  this  time ;  had  it,  how¬ 
ever,  been  Purcell’s  composition,  he  would 
certainly  have  given  the  whole,  especially  in 
dedicating  the  same  to  his  great  patron, 
King  Charles  II.”  Mr.  Clarke  has  given, 
in  his  pamphlet,  three  specimens  of  melodies 
resembling  that  of  our  National  Anthem ; 
the  first  is  by  Purcell,  composed  about  1674, 
the  stave  having  six  lines ;  the  second  also  is 
by  him,  in  three  parts,  and  the  third  is  by 
Dr.  Bull,  published  (with  six  lines)  in  1 655. 
We  are  promised  a  continuation  of  this  inte¬ 
resting  subject  by  Mr.  Clarke,  who  “  respect¬ 
fully  assures  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Court 
of  Assistants,  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Merchant  Tailors,  that  his  former  account  is 
correct,  and  that  the  national  Anthem,  and 
national  Grace,  ‘  Non  nobis  Domine,’  were 
written  in  Latin  by  Ben  Jonson,  to  please 


King  James  I.,  he  being  considered  a  good 
Latin  scholar,  and  were  first  sung  in  their 
Hall.” — Musical  World. 

Principles  of  Science. — The  principles  of 
a  science  are  those  facts  belonging  to  it, 
which  seem  to  be  its  simplest  elements. 
They  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  beginnings  of 
its  synthetical  composition,  and  imply  the 
ultimatum  of  its  analysis.  The  original  prin¬ 
ciples  of  any  science  are,  therefore,  nothing 
essential  in  themselves,  but  they  are  the  sim¬ 
plest  modes  of  thinking  in  respect  to  it. 

Franco-English. — A  curious  specimen  of 
this  occurred  the  other  day.  A  French  gen¬ 
tleman,  rescued  from  a  ducking  in  the  Thames 
and  takeu  to  an  adjacent  tavern,  was  advised 
to  drink  a  tumbler  of  very  hot  brandy  and 
water,  and  thus  addressed  the  waiter,  who 
was  mixing  it : — “  Sir,  I  shall  thank  you  not 
to  make  it  a  fortnight .” — “  A  fortnight,”  re¬ 
plied  Joe,  “hadn’t  you  better  take  it  di¬ 
rectly  ?” — “  Oh,  yes,”  said  Monsieur,  ft  di¬ 
rectly  to  be  sure,  but  not  a  fortnight  —  not 
two  week.” — Literary  Gazette. 

Pumpkin  Sugar. — Sugar  extracted  from 
pumpkins,  say  the  French  Journals,  is  equal, 
in  every  respect,  to  beet-root  sugar. 

The  March  of  Mind.— At  is  the  boast  of 
our  age  that  we  are  making  greater  advance¬ 
ment  than  any  age  preceding;  but  let  us 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  mariner’s 
compass  had  not  .  been  invented.  What 
would  have  been  the  present  condition  of  the 
world !  The  western  empire  would  have  been 
quietly  occupied  by  “  the  lost  tribes;”  the 
passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  would  not  have  been  effected ;  Magellan 
could  not  have  made  a  western  passage,  nor 
could  Marco  Polo  have  led  the  way  in  navi¬ 
gating  the  southern  ocean;  Europe  would 
have  depended  on  the  east  for  Indian  supplies 
and  must  have  slept  for  ever  under  her  feudal 
system.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  where  would  have  been  our  “  march  of 
mind”  at  this  day  ? 

When  the  meaning  is  too  big  for  the  words, 
the  expression  is  quaint.  When  the  words 
are  too  big  for  the  meaning,  it  is  bombastic. 
The  one  is  pleasing  as  an  imperfection  of 
growth :  the  other  unpleasing,  as  that  of  decay. 
The  one  must  be  looked  for  in  a  fresh  and 
advancing  literature ;  the  other  infects  a  lite¬ 
rature  past  its  prime,  when  words  have  become 
a  trade,  and  are  valued  apart  from  thoughts. 
The  talk  of  children  is  often  quaint.  That 
of  worn-out  men  of  the  world  often  bombastic, 
where  the  error  is  not  precluded  by  that  of  a 
perpetual  sneer  or  a  drivelling  chatter. 

Blackwood’s  Magazine. 
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THE  LORD  MAYOR’S  STATE 
COACH. 

With  each  returning  9th  of  November, 
for  some  few  years  past,  we  have  been 
anxious  to  present  our  readers  with  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  this  magnificent  specimen  of 
the  modern  pageantry  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don.  There  lay,  however,  a  few  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  a  design  ;  and,  these  ob¬ 
stacles,  though  trifling  in  themselves,  have 
delayed  its  execution  to  the  present  moment. 
Every  one  is  aware  how  easily  men  part 
from  their  resolves  in  such  cases ;  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  Swift’s  natural  account  of  the 
causes  of  a  broken  correspondence  after  a 
long  absence  :  at  first  one  omits  writing  for 
a  little  while — and  then  one  stays  a  little 
while  longer  to  consider  of  excuses — and  at 
last  it  grows  desperate,  and  one  does  not 
write  at  all.  We  have  not,  however,  gone 
quite  so  far :  though  we  have  not  taken 
time  by  the  forelock,  we  have  caught  him 
by  the  hind  curl ;  whilst  in  the  delay,  our 
subject  has  acquired  additional  interest;  for, 
seeing  that  the  civic  splendour  is  about  to  be 
“  shorn  of  its  beams  ’’  by  what  is  vaguely 
called  “  the  spirit  of  the  times,”  each  of 
its  departing  glories  becomes  endeared  to 
us  with  the  probability  of  its  extinction. 
Happily  our  fears  may  not  be  fully  realized  ; 
and  London  may  continue  to  have  her  Lord 
Mayor’s  Show,  as  has  been  her  wont  for 
nearly  four  centuries  past.  It  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Hone,  (in  his  Ancient  Mysteries.) 
the  only  state  exhibition  in  the  metropolis 
that  remains  as  a  memorial  of  the  great 
doings  in  the  time  of  the  pageants. 

Although  the  state  coach  is  now  so  mag¬ 
nificent  a  feature  of  the  Civic  Show,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  so  but  for  little  more  than 
a  century  and  a  quarter.  The  origin  of  the 
pageant  is  as  follows  : — When  king  John,  in 
1215,  first  granted  permission  to  the  Citizens 
of  London  to  choose  their  own  Mayor,  it  was 
stipulated  that  he  should  be  presented  lor  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  king  or  his  Justice.  Hence 
originated  the  procession  to  Westminster, 
where  the  king’s  palace  was  situated.  As 
the  judges  sat  within  the  royal  house,  the 
citizens  had  alike  to  repair  thither,  whither 
they  presented  their  chief  magistrate  to  the 
king  in  person,  or  to  his  representative  in 
the  Exchequer.  To  fulfil  this  duty,  they 
were  accustomed  to  take  their  way  on 
horseback,  until  Sir  John  Norman,  the 
mayor  in  1452,  resolved  to  go  by  water. 
For  this  purpose  a  stately  barge  was  built 
at  his  private  expense,  and  the  Companies 
imitated  his  example  ;  since  which  the 
water  pageant  has,  for  the  most  part, 
been  continued.  In  1501,  some  kitchens 
and  other  requisite  offices  having  then  lately 
been  added  to  Guildhall,  by  a  contribution 
from  the  Companies,  Sir  John  Shaw  was 
the  first  who  held  his  feast  there ;  the  ban¬ 


quet  having  been  previously  given  at  the 
hall  of  the  Drapers.  The  same  mayor  also 
first  caused  the  aldermen  to  accompany  him 
on  horseback  to  the  water-side,  to  take 
barge  for  Westminster.  The  procession 
thus  continued,  part  equestrian  and  part 
aquatic,  till  the  year  1711>  when  Sir  Gilbert 
Heathcoat  was  the  last  Lord  Mayor  who 
rode  in  the  pageant  on  horseback.  Thence¬ 
forth  the  Lord  Mayor  rode  in  a  state  car¬ 
riage  drawn  by  four  horses  ;  until  the  year 
1741,  when  the  number  was  increased  to 
six.  “  What  added  magnificence  to  this 
day’s  show  was,  that  his  lordship’s,  (Hum¬ 
phrey  Parson)  coach  was  drawn  by  six 
horses,  adorned  with  grand  harnesses,  rib¬ 
bons,  &c.,  a  sight  never  seen  before  on  this 
occasion,”  and  which  sight  “  caused  a  more 
than  ordinary  concourse  of  people  in  the 
streets.”*  Of  the  state  coach  used  on  this 
and  other  similar  occasions,  we  find  a  re¬ 
presentation  in  one  of  Hogarth’s  prints,  of 
the  date  1747  ;  which  is  eclipsed  in  size  and 
superb  decoration  by  the  carriage  repre¬ 
sented  upon  the  preceding  page. 

The  present  state  coach  wras  built  ten 
years  subsequently  to  the  date  of  Hogarth’s 
print,  or  in  the  year  1757*  by  a  subscription 
of  60/.  from  each  of  the  junior  aldermen, 
or  such  as  had  not  passed  the  civic  chair. 
Subsequently,  each  alderman  when  sworn 
into  office  contributed  the  above  sum  towards 
keeping  the  coach  in  repair  ;  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  also,  each  Lord  Mayor  gave  100/. 
which  was  allowed  to  him  in  case  the  cost 
of  the  repairs'during  his  mayoralty  rendered 
it  requisite.  This  arrangement  was  not, 
however,  complied  with  for  manyyears ;  after 
which,  the  whole  of  the  expense  fell  upon 
the  Lord  Mayor :  and  in  one  year  it  exceeded 
300/.  4' his  was  deemed  an  injustice  and  the 
amount  over  and  above  100/.  being  repaid  to 
the  Lord  Mayors,  upon  whom  the  burthen 
had  fallen  during  the  above  interval,  the 
coach  became  the  property  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  the  expense  of  its  repairs  has  since 
been  paid  by  the  Committee  of  General 
Purposes.  Even  so  early  as  twenty  years 
after  its  construction,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  repair  the  coach  at  an  expense  of  335/. ; 
and  the  average  expense  of  the  repairs 
during  seven  years  of  the  present  century 
is  1 15/.f 

Having  resolved  upon  a  personal  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  state  conch  we  wended  our  way 
to  the  place  where  this  huge  “  golden  glis¬ 
ter’’  is  deposited,  in  “the  city  Green  Yard,” 
in  Whitecross-street,  whither  the  vehicles  of 
refractory  coach  and  cab  and  carmen  are 

#  Journal  of  Richard  Hoare,  Esq.,  then  one  of  the 
Sheriffs,  reprinted  in  the  Minor,  vol.  xx„  pp.  196, 
198,  and  212  to  214. 

f  We  have  obtained  these  particulars,  by  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  gentleman  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  office  at 
Guildhall,  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners. 
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.  driven  for  the  improvement  of  their  paces 
and  their  morals.  The  entrance  to  the  yard 
faces  the  Debtor’s  Prison.  As  we  reached 
the  walls  of  this  house  of  care,  in  ima¬ 
gination,  we  contrasted  the  squalid  misery 
of  its  inmates,  with  the  splendour  ot  a  gilded 
coach  and  its  associations  of  luxury  and 
plethora  ;  presenting  the  extremes  ot  pros¬ 
perity  and  want,  and  reminding  us  how 
strangely  the  goods  and  ills  of  life  are 
jumbled  together  in  this  Babel  of  a  metro¬ 
polis.  The  interest  of  the  spot  was  not  a 
little  heightened  by  our  passing  next  mo¬ 
ment  the  almshouses  built  in  lieu  of  Gre¬ 
sham  College,  upon  its  removal  in  1768. 
We  then  reached  a  spacious  stable-yard, 
entered  by  lofty  gates,  and  before  us  was 
a  lofty  coach-house  inscribed  “Lord  Mayor,” 
while  on  each  side  were  smaller  premises  in¬ 
scribed  “  Town  Clerk,”  “  Chamberlain,” 
rfec. ;  these  being  the  coach-houses  and 
stabling  of  the  several  prime  city  officers. 
The  object  of  our  visit  was  soon  guessed, 
a  guide  was  at  hand,  and  the  large  doors 
being  opened,  we  stood  beside  the  splendid 
work. 

The  general  form  of  the  coach  will  be  best 
understood  by  the  Engraving.  The  body  is 
richly  carved  and  gilt  throughout,  this  part 
serving  as  framework  to  the  several  panels, 
upon  which  are  painted  appropriate  allego¬ 
rical  scenes  and  figures  in  bold  and  effective 
style  ;  though,  by  age  and  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  subjects  of  these  pictures 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  At 
each  of  the  four  lower  angles  ot  the  body  is 
a  dwarf  figure,  carved  and  gilt,  characteristic 
of  a  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  carriage  consists  of  a  pair  of  gro¬ 
tesque  marine  figures,  who  support  the  seat 
for  the  driver  in  front ;  and  at  the  back  are 
two  boldly  carved  figures  of  children  bearing 
the  City  Arms  ;  beneath  which  is  a  large 
pelican.  The  driver’s  footboard  is  a  large 
escalop  shell ;  the  perch  is  double,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  boldly  carved  dolphins’  heads  ; 
and,  the  wheels  are  richly  carved  and  gilt, 
to  resemble  those  of  ancient  triumphal 
chariots,  though  we  think  the  spokes  more 
numerous.  These  wheels  were  constructed 
about  nine  years  since. 

The  body  is  not  hung  upon  metal  springs  as 
usual  in  the  present  day,  but  upon  four  broad 
and  thick  red  leather  straps,  fastened  with 
large  brass  gilt  buckles  of  spirited  design, 
each  consisting  of  a  pair  of  dragons  support¬ 
ing  the  City  Arms.  The  roof  is  surmounted 
with  eight  gilt  vases,  in  florid  style,  resem¬ 
bling  those  on  the  old  stale  coach  in  Ho¬ 
garth’s  print,  already  mentioned.  In  the 
centre  is  a  huge  leafy  crown,  upon  which 
are  placed  the  City  Arms  ;  and  from  which 
diverge  small  gilt  lines  of  flowers  over  the 
roof,  which  is  painted  red.  This  portion  of 
the  coach  is  somewhat  coarsely  and  ineffec¬ 
tually  executed,  and  falls  short  of  the  roof 
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of  the  Queen’s  state  coach,*  with  its  three 
genii  bearing  the  crown.  <fcc. 

The  upper  intervals  of  the  body,  save  at 
the  back,  are  filled  with  plate-glass  ;  and 
the  several  panels  are  embellished  with 
paintings  as  follow  :* — 

The  Front  Panel. — Faith  bearing  a  decrepit  figure 
beside  a  flaming  altar ;  while  Hope  points  to  St. 
Paul’s  in  the  distance. 

Bach  Panel. — A  scene  emblematic  of  Charity. 
The  centre  figure  is  a  wrecked  sailor,  with  a  ship 
in  the  distance  ;  beside  him  are  two  female  figures, 
casting  money  and  fruits  into  his  lap. 

The  Upper  Bach  Panel, — The  genie  of  the  City 
attended  by  Neptune,  and  seated  in  the  left  fore¬ 
ground  ;  while  Commeice  introduces  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  the  Arab  with  his  hon-e,  and  other  traders 
with  the  camel,  and  the  elephant,  not  forgetting  the 
valuable  tusks  of  the  latter. 

The  Right  Door. — Fame,  with  her  wreath,  present¬ 
ing  a  Lord  Mayor  to  the  genie  of  the  City,  who 
bears  the  sword  and  sceptre ;  whilst  at  her  feet  lie  the 
mace  and  insignia.  In  the  very  small  panel  beneath 
are  fruit  and  flowers. 

Panels  on  each  side  of  Right  Door. — beauty,  with 
her  mirror  ;  and  another  female  with  bridle,  &c. 

The  Left  Door. — The  genie  of  the  City  seated, 
and  Britannia  pointing  with  her  spear  to  a  shield  at 
her  feet,  upon  which  is  inscribed,  in  old  English  cha¬ 
racters  :  “  Henri  Fitz  Alwin,  1189.”f  In  the  very 
small  panel  beneath  are  the  scales  of  Justice  and  the 
sword  of  Mercy,  grouped  || 

The  Panels  on  each  side  of  the  Left  Door  bear  Jus¬ 
tice,  with  her  Scales  and  Sword  ;  Prudence,  &c. 

In  small  shields,  at  the  lower  angles  of  each  door, 
and  of  the  back  and  front  panels,  are  emblazoned  the 
arms  of  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being. 

As  we  have  already  noticed,  the  design  of 
the  gold  frame- work  is  very  beautiful,  and, 
to  our  mind,  more  graceful  than  the  palms 
in  the  Royal  state-coach.  The  smaller  en¬ 
richments  about  the  panels,  as  shells,  fruits, 
and  flowers,  are  admirably  carved,  and  have 
much  of  their  original  sharpness,  while  their 
grouping  is  tastefully  managed.  At  one 
point,  over  the  upper  back  panel,  is  an  exqui¬ 
site  bit  of  carving  of  a  serpent  wreathed  by  a 
dove.  The  carriage  portion,  as  the  perch, 
and  wheels,  & c.,  is  painted  red,  richly  picked 
out  with  gold  ;  and  the  covers  of  the  boxes  of 
the  wheels,  resembling  bosses,  are  entirely 
gilt,  and  have  the  massive  effect  of  reality. 
They  had  just  been  re-gilt,  and  the  heraldic 
painter  had  substituted  the  arms  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect  for  those  of  his  predecessor. 

The  inside  of  the  body  scarcely  corresponds 
in  costliness  with  the  exterior.  It  lacks  the 
velvet  and  gold  embroidery  of  the  Rojal  state 
coach,  it  being  lined  with  crimson  corded 
silk,  with  lace  and  a  carpet  of  the  same  co- 

*  For  an  Engraving  and  Description  of  tne  Royal 
State  Coach,  see  Mirror,  vol.  xxv.,  pp.  145,  146. 

|  It  should,  however,  be  noted  tnat  some  of  these 
pictures  being  darkened  by  age,  we  are  left  to  work 
out  the  subject  in  the  true  spirit  of  emblematic 
painting, — to  discover  the  iutentiou  of  the  artist  by 
our  own  meditation. 

X  Who,  under  the  title  of  bailiff,  officiated  at  the 
coronation  of  Richard  I.;  and,  in  the  year  1192, 
assumed,  in  the  first  civic  reeoid  extant,  the  title  of 
Mayor.  The  prefix  of  “  Lord  ’  was  made  by  Ed¬ 
ward  III. 

||  Unfortunately,  the  su!  jects  on  the  panels  of  the 
doors  have  been  reversed  I  y  the  artist  in  our  Cut. 
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lour.  The  front  and  back  squab-seats  are 
capacious  enough  for  any  member  of  any  cor¬ 
poration  ;  though  the  seat  in  the  centre  of 
the  coach,  for  the  mace  and  sword-bearers,  is 
of  somewhat  uncomfortable  dimensions.  The 
external  coach-furniture,  as  the  door-handles 
and  hinges,  buckles,  &c.,  are  throughout  of 
bold  design,  richly  gilt.  The  hammer-cloth 
is  crimson. 

The  total  weight  of  the  coach  is  3  tons, 
16cwt.,  being  4  cwt.  less  than  that  of  her 
Majesty’s  state  coach.  The  City  coach  is 
drawn  by  six  horses,  for  whom  a  superb  state 
harness  was  made  in  the  year  J  833,  by  Dins- 
dale,  of  the  Pavement,  Finsbury.  The  brass 
enrichments  are  very  bold  ;  the  City  arms  be¬ 
ing  repeated  six  times  on  each  horse’s  har¬ 
ness,  which  weighs  1061b.  It  is  a  costly 
affair  in  more  senses  than  one,  for  we  learn 
that  the  maker  lost  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  by  his  contract  for  its  manufacture. 

On  inquiring  for  the  stud  of  horses  for  the 
state  coach,  we  learned  with  some  surprise 
that  each  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  road,  horses  his  own  carriage,  and  that 
there  is  not  a  regular  stud  kept  by  the  City 
for  that  purpose  ;  that  some  lord  mayors  keep 
eight  horses,  others  six,  and  that  some  are 
content  with  four  horses,  and  job  two  ex¬ 
tra  steeds  on  state  occasions.  Each  Mayor 
likewise  brings  his  own  servants,  so  that  the 
cicerone  of  the  coach  will  “  go  out  ”  of  office 
in  a  few  days,  pails  and  all ;  one  of  which, 
by  the  way,  we  saw  marked  with  the  initials 
of  the  present  Lord  Mayor.  This  regulation 
scarcely  comports  with  our  notions  of  civic 
dignity  5  nor,  we  should  think,  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  mayor¬ 
alty  establishment.  We  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  disapprove  of  such  a  movement, 
and  to  regard  stability  the  characteristic  of 
magnificence.  Still,  as  we  quitted  “  the 
Green-Yard, ,J  (which,  by  the  way,  has  no¬ 
thing  but  a  pair  of  huge  green  gates  to 
entitle  it  to  that  name,)  there  was  forced 
upon  us  the  recollection  of  the  transitory  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  Lord  Mayor  himself, — in  his  year 
of  royalty — his  twelvemonth  of  triumph  :  his 
unkingship  is,  indeed,  a  sorry  sinking  ;  and 
although  Theodore  Hook  makes  light  of  the 
change  in  his  admirable  sketch  of  “  The 
Splendid  Annual,”  we  maintain  there  to  be 
nothing  in  nature  more  melancholy,  and  bet¬ 
ter  entitled  to  our  kind  consideration,  than  a 
“  late  Lord  Mayor.”  Benevolence  is  one  of 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  office  ;*  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  which  none  have  been  better  dis¬ 
tinguished  than  the  worthy  alderman  who 
will  in  a  few  days  retire  from  the  mayoralty. 

*  The  newspapers  of  1721,  (a  year  of  great  scar¬ 
city,)  mention  the  revival  of  an  ancient  custom  upon 
the  eve  of  great  festivals  ;  which  was  the  Lord  Major 
visiting  the  markets  in  person,  to  solicit  contri¬ 
butions  of  provisions  for  the  poor.  It  is  said  that  his 
lordship  was  very  successful  at  this  period. — Mal¬ 
colm, 


Although  we  have  not  as  yet  been  success¬ 
ful  in  our  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  builder 
and  painter  of  the  City  state  coach,  we  may 
hereafter  be  enabled  to  complete  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  by  the  addition  of  these  particulars. 
The  reader,  by  a  reference  to  our  25th  vo¬ 
lume,  will  perceive  that  the  Royal  coach  was 
built  five  years  subsequently  to  the  Gity  coach ; 
so  that  the  same  artists  may,  probably,  have 
been  employed  in  the  construction  of  each.f 

+  For  a  list  of  the  artists,  see  Mirror,  vol.  xxv. 
p.  14G. — Smith,  in  his  Nollehens  and  his  Times,  notes, 
that  after  the  building  of  the  Royal  state  coach,  “  the 
old  Royal  state  coach  was  purchased  by  the  City  of 
London,  the  panels  of  which  were  repainted  by 
Dance,  afterwards  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance  Holland, 
bart.”  This  is  strange  confusion,  the  City  coach  be¬ 
ing  the  first  built ;  but  did  Dance  paint  the  panels  ? 
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CIVIC  BANQUETS  TO  SOVEREIGNS. 

C Concluded  from  page  277.) 

“  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  an  account  of 
the  city  procession  (which  was  now  left  at 
liberty  to  show  itself),  as  it  differed  very  little 
from  that  which  you  and  I  saw  together,  and 
has  been  seen  for  many  years  the  same. 

u  The  Lord  Mayor's  state  coach  was  drawn 
by  six  beautiful  iron-gray  horses,  richly  capa¬ 
risoned,  and  adorned  with  ribbons,  and  all  the 
companies  made  a  very  grand  appearance. 
But  the  Armourers  and  Braziers,  the  Skin¬ 
ners,  and  the  Fishmongers’  Companies,  were 
the  only  companies  that  had  something  like 
the  pageants  exhibited  of  old  on  the  occasion. 
The  first  was  marked  by  an  archer  riding 
erect  in  his  car,  having  a  bow  in  his  left  hand 
and  his  quiver  and  arrows  hanging  behind 
his  left  shoulder,  and  a  man  in  complete 
armour.  The  Skinners  were  distinguished 
by  seven  of  their  company  being  dressed  in 
fur,  having  their  skins  painted  in  the  form  of 
Indian  Princes.  The  Fishmongers’  pageants 
consisted  of  a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  finely  gilt, 
a  dolphin,  two  mermaids,  and  two  sea-horses, 
which  had  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

“  The  procession  having  passed  me,  I 
posted  away  along  the  back  lanes  to  avoid 
the  crowd,  and  got  to  Guildhall  some  time 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  could  reach  thither. 
I  had  procured  a  ticket,  through  the  interest 

of  Mr.  - ,  who  was  one  of  the  committee 

for  managing  the  entertainment,  und  u 
mazarine.  You  will  wonder  what  this 
appellation  can  mean,  and  what  new  dignity 
our  friend  has  arrived  at.  You  must  know 
it  is  a  sort  of  nickname  given  to  the  Com¬ 
mon  Councilmen,  on  account  of  their  wear¬ 
ing  mazarine  blue  silk  gowns  upon  this 
occasion.*  When  I  had  got  in,  I  soon 

*  Some  time  afterwards  this  dress  was  adopted 
instead  of  the  black  gowns  which  the  members  of  the 
Common  Council  formerly  wore;  and  it  was  an 
allusion  to  the  alteration,  which  wus  made  in  the 
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found  out  my  friend,  who  informed  me  of 
the  following  particulars  :  he  told  me  that 
the  doors  of  the  hall  were  opened  at  nine 
o’clock,  for  the  private  admission  of  such 
ladies  into  the  galleries  who  were  favoured 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  and 
consequently  got  the  best  places  :  that  at 
twelve  they  wrere  again  opened  for  the 
general  reception  of  all  who  had  a  right  to 
come  in  :  that  particularly  at  the  entrance 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple,  there  was  a 
loud  and  universal  clap,  which  was  conti¬ 
nued  for  some  time.  The  galleries*  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  brilliant  show  of  ladies  ;  and 
among  the  company  below  were  all  the 
officers  of  state,  the  principal  nobility,  and 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  among  whom  I 
could  not  but  particularly  remark  the  rich 
and  singular  dresses  of  the  Algerine  and 
Tripoline  Ambassador  and  his  son.  It  was 
past  six  before  the  Lord  Mayor  came  in  ; 
when  immediately  dispositions  were  made 
for  the  reception  of  their  Majesties  and  the 
Royal  Family.  The  Sheriffs  did  not  alight 
from  their  chariots,  but  went  to  Mr.  Bar¬ 
clay’s,  to  conduct  the  Royal  Family  to  the 
hall.  A  temporary  passage  (inclosed  at  the 
sides  and  top)  had  been  made,  leading  to  the 
hall  gate,  and  this  was  lined  by  the  maza¬ 
rines,  many  of  them  with  candles  in  their 
hands  ;  the  aldermen  not  on  the  committee, 
in  their  scarlet  gowns,  stood  across  the  hall, 
to  the  steps  leading  to  the  King’s  bench, 
and  were  supported  by  the  band  oi  Gentle¬ 
men  Pensioners,  with  their  axes  in  their 
hands.  At  the  bottom  of  these  steps  stood 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  with 
the  aldermen  and  commoners  who  were  ol 
the  committee  for  conducting  this  entertain¬ 
ment,  to  receive  each  of  the  Royal  Family 
as  they  came  in. 

“  After  waiting  about  half  an  hour  in  this 
order,  came  the  Princess  Amelia,  then,  at 
some  intervals,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  three  young  princes,  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  and  Lady  Augusta,  and 
after  that  the  Duke  of  York,  all  of  them 
being  received  with  great  clapping,  &c. 
They  waited  in  the  body  of  the  hall  until 
their  Majesties  entered  it.  Notice  being 
now  given  that  their  Majesties’  coach  was 
near,  the  Lord  and  Lady  Mayoress,  with 
the  Aldermen,  advanced  to  the  great  door 
of  the  hall,  and  waited  there  to  receive 

chorus  to  a  political  song  of  1?66,  (Vide  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  34,)  which  was  as  follows  : — 

“  Oh  London  is  the  town  of  towns  I  Oh  how  im¬ 
prov’d  a  city ! 

Since  chang’d  her  Common  Council’s  gowns,  from 
black  to  blue  so  pretty  !” 

*  These  were  five  in  number,  four  of  them' being 
filled  with  about  400  spectators  of  both  sexes,  and 
the  other,  which  was  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall,  by  50  select  musicians  under  the  direction  of  a 
celebrated  amateur.  The  whole  of  these  galleries 
were  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  and  ornamented 
with  festoons. 


them.  At  their  Majesties’  entrance,  the 
Lord  Mttyor,  kneeling,  presented  the  city 
sword,  which  being  returned  he  carried  it 
before  the  King,  the  Queen  following  with 
the  Lady  Mayoress  behind  her.  The  music 
had  struck  up,  but  was  drowned  in  the 
acclamations  of  the  company  ;  in  short,  all 
was  life  and  joy;  even  their  giantships,  Gog 
and  Magog,  seemed  to  be  almost  animated. 

“  Their  Majesties  were  pleased,  with 
wonderful  condescension,  to  return  the 
compliments  that  were  paid  to  them,  and, 
in  express  terms,  declared  their  admiration 
at  the  splendour  and  magnificence  that  every 
where  surrounded  them,  as  did  also  the  rest 
ot  the  Royal  Family.  The  committee  then 
conducted  the  Royal  Family  to  the  Council- 
chamber,  the  Commoners  thereof  going 
first,  the  Aldermen  next ;  after  them  came 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  four 
Princes  ;  then  the  great  officers  with  white 
staffs  ;  then  His  Majesty,  the  Queen,  the 
Princess  Dowager,  Lady  Augusta,  Princess 
Amelia,  and  followed  by  the  Queen’s  atten¬ 
dants,  &c.  Their  Majesties  having  entered 
the  Council-chamber,  Sir  William  Moreton, 
the  Recorder,  made  the  compliments  of  the 
city  in  a  speech  ;  the  Aldermen’s  ladies  and 
daughters  were  presented  and  had  the 
honour  to  be  saluted  by  His  Majesty,  and 
to  kiss  the  Queen’s  hand  ;  and  the  number 
of  city  knights  were  increased  by  the  honour 
of  knighthood  being  conferred  on  the  two 
Sheriffs,  Messrs.  Nash  and  Cartwright,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  brother,  heretofore  Mr. 
Thomas  Fludyer.  After  staying  there  for 
about  half  an  hour,  the  Royal  Family 
returned  into  the  hall,  and  were  conducted 
to  the  upper  end  of  it,  called  the  hustings, 
where  a  tablet  wras  providedffor  them  ;  it  is 
where  you  have  seen  the  drawing  of  the 
lottery.  This  table  was  set  oft'  with  a 
variety  of  emblematical  ornaments,  beyond 
description  elegant,  and  a  superb  canopy 
was  placed  over  their  Majesties’  heads  at 
the  upper  end.  It  was  almost  nine  before 
the  dinner  (or  rather  supper)  wras  served  up 
to  the  Koyal  Family,  who  all  sat  at  the  same 
table,  and  no  other  person  with  them.  One 
particular  I  cannot  help  acquainting  you 
with — viz,  that  the  ladies  in  waiting  upon 
the  Queen  had  claimed  a  kind  of  right  by 
custom  to  dine  at  the  same  table  with  Her 
Majesty  ;  but  this  was  overruled,  and  they 
dined  at  my  Lady  Mayoress’  tables,  which 
were  no  less  than  three  in  number,  and 
served  in  the  most  elegant  manner,  in  the 
apartment  called  the  King’s  Bench.  Other 
ladies  of  distinction  not  accommodated  there 
had  an  entertainment  at  the  Town-clerks’ 

i  The  hustings  an«l  the  new  Council-Chamber 
were  covered  with  Turkey  carpets,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  floors  over  which  their  Majesties  passed  were 
spread  with  blue  cloth.  The  hall  was  illuminated 
with  nearly  3,000  wax  tapers,  in  chandeliers,  lustres, 
girandoles,  and  sconces. 
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house.  The  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
their  ladies,  had  a  table  spread  for  them  at 
the  lower  hustings.  A  table  for  the  Privy 
Councillors,  Ministers  of  State,  and  others 
of  the  nobility,  was  on  the  right  hand  as 
you  ascend  the  upper  hustings;  another  for 
the  Foreign  Ministers  on  the  left.  At  the 
upper  end  of  each  of  these  two  last  men¬ 
tioned  tables  was  placed  half  a  side  of  roast 
beef,  in  one  of  which  was  stuck  a  flag  with 
the  Royal  Arms  ;  and  in  the  other  a  flag 
•with  those  of  the  city.  The  mazarines  (I 
have  already  explained  the  term  to  you) 
were  not  overlooked  by  those  of  their  bre¬ 
thren,  who  had  no  small  share  in  conducting 
the  whole  of  this  entertainment,  for  they 
had  eight  tables  (as  well  as  I  can  recollect) 
allotted  to  them  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  at 
the  end  where  my  Lord  Mayor’s  table  was. 
The  judges,  sergeants,  &c.,  dined  in  the 
old  Council-chamber.  The  attendants  upon 
all  the  company  were  plentifully  regaled  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  1  should 
inclose  you  a  topographical  map,  in  order 
for  your  rightly  understanding  the  various 
places  of  action  ;  but  let  it  suffice  to  tell 
you,  that  the  ground  was  properly  marked 
out,  and  the  commissaries  were  much  more 
than  rot  deficient  in  providing  the  alimen¬ 
tary  supplies  for  each  party. 

“The  seven  aldermen  of  the  committee 
set  on  the  dishes  and  attended  the  Royal 
table.  The  Lord  Mayor  stood  behind  the 
King,  as  we  may  say,  in  quality  of  chief 
butler,  while  the  Lady  Mayoress  waited  on 
Her  Majesty  in  the  same  capacity,  but  were 
soon  after  the  Royal  Family  were  seated, 
desired  by  their  Majesties  to  go  to  dinner. 
The  entertainment  consisted  of  th ree  courses, 
besides  the  dessert.  To  say  that  it  was 
elegant,  sumptuous,  and  all  that,  is  saying 
something  and  nothing  ;  it  is  but  justice  to 
acquaint  you,  that  the  committee  were 
wholly  disinterested,  and  took  care  that 
every  bottle  of  wine  should  have  the  name 
of  the  person  who  served  it  pasted  on  the 
side,  with  an  intent,  as  we  may  reasonably 
presume,  to  be  a  check  upon  the  venders,  as 
also  that  everyone  might  have  the  liberty  of 
calling  for  this  or  that  person’s  wine,  which¬ 
ever  he  liked  best. 

“  When  the  second  course  was  bringing 
on  to  the  Royal  table,  the  common  crier, 
standing  before  the  Royal  table,  demanded 
silence,  and  then  proclaimed  aloud  that 
His  Majesty  drank  to  the  health  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  trade  thereof :  and  added  thereto,  that 
Her  Majesty  also  drank  confirming  the 
same,  whereupon  the  band  of  music  imme¬ 
diately  played  the  march  in  Judas  Macca¬ 
beus,  accompanied  by  the  side  drum. 

“  The  common  crier  then  came  to  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  table  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall,  and  the  music  ceasing,  he  again  de¬ 


manded  silence,  and  proclaimed  that  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common 
Council,  drank  health,  long  life,  and  a  pros¬ 
perous  reign  to  our  most  gracious  Sove¬ 
reign,  King  George  III.,  upon  which  the 
music  immediately  played  the  latter  part 
of  Mr.  Handel’s  coronation  anthem,  ‘  God 
save  the  King,’  &c.  The  music  again 
ceasing,  the  common  crier  demanding  silence 
a  third  time,  proclaimed  that  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council, 
drank  health  and  long  life  to  our  gracious 
Queen  Charlotte,  upon  which  the  band 
played  again.  The  healths  of  the  rest  of 
the  Royal  Family  were  in  order  drunk  at 
my  Lord  Mayor’s  and  the  other  tables,  but 
not  in  the  same  ceremonious  public  manner. 

“  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  the 
grand  service  of  plate  at  the  King's  table 
was  entirely  new,  and  made  by  Mr.  Gilpin. 
The  city  exchanged  with  him  their  old 
plate  for  his  new,  to  do  honour  to  this  grand 
occasion. 

“  Their  Majesties,  with  the  Royal.  Family, 
retired  directly  after  their  repast  to  the 
Council- chamber,  where  they  had  their  tea. 
In  the  mean  time  every  thing  was  removed; 
and  the  hustings  where  they  dined,  the  floor 
of  which  had  been  covered  with  rich  carpet¬ 
ting  was  again  covered  afresh,  and  prepared 
for  the  ball  which  was  to  ensue.  On  the  return 
of  their  Majesties,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
seated  under  their  canopy,  the  ball  was 
opened  by  the  Duke  of  York  and  Lady 
Mayoress.  Other  minuets  succeeded,  by 
the  younger  branches  of  the  Royal  Family, 
with  ladies  of  distinction.  It  was  now 
about  twelve  o’clock,  when  His  Majesty 
signified  his  intention  of  going;  and  the 
hurry  and  confusion  without  doors,  in  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  carriages,  rendering  it  impossible 
for  the  Royal  Family  to  observe  the  same 
order  in  returning  as  in  coming  to  the  city, 
the  procession  back  was  consequently  irre° 
gular.  Their  Majesties  waited  half  an  hour 
before  their  coach  could  be  got  up,  and  after 
their  departure  the  Princess  Dowager  was 
several  minutes  in  the  temporary  passage 
(nor  could  she  be  prevailed  on  to  return  into 
the  hall)  waiting  for  hers.  The  rest  of  the 
Royal  Family  followed  them  as  fast  as  their 
coaches  could  be  brought  up  ;  the  Lord 
Mayor,  with  the  sword  of  state  carried 
before  him,  the  Sheriffs,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  conducting  them  to  the  hall 
gate.  Their  Majesties  did  not  reach  S'.. 
James’s  till  two.  In  going  under  the  gater 
way,  one  of  the  glasses  of  their  coach  was 
broken  by  the  roof  of  a  sentry-box,  but  hap¬ 
pily  no  mischief  followed. 

“  His  Majesty  and  the  Queen  were 
pleased  to  do  singular  honour  to  Sir  Samuel 
Flu  dyer,  Lord  Mayor,  at  their  departure,  as 
well  as  to  the  Lady  Mayoress. 

“  The  rest  of  the  company  did  not  sepa¬ 
rate  till  after  three,  and  the  whole  was  con- 
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eluded  with  the  utmost  regularity  an 
decorum. 

“  The  Queen’s  easy,  elegant,  and  conde¬ 
scending  behaviour,  made  an  impression  on 
the  whole  company,  and  the  joy  on  seeing 
our  young  and  beloved  Sovereign  so  com¬ 
pletely  happy  in  his  Koyal  consort,  might 
easily  be  read  in  every  countenance. 

<(  Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  this  entertainment  at  Guildhall,  as  well 
for  the  magnificence  and  profusion  that  at¬ 
tended  it,  as  for  the  regularity  and  decorum 
with  which  it  was  conducted,  did  great 
honour  to  the  metropolis.  Champagne, 
Burgundy,  and  other  valuable  wines  were  to 
be  had  every  where,  and  nothing  was  so 
scarce  as  water.  Even  the  ladies  in  the 
galleries  had  an  excellent  collation  provided 
for  them  to  go  to  as  they  pleased,  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  apartment.  His  Majesty  himself  was 
pleased  to  declare,  that  to  be  elegantly 
entertained,  he  must  come  into  the  city. 
The  Foreign  Ministers  in  general  expressed 
their  wonder,  and  one  of  them  said  in  French 
that  this  entertainment  was  only  fit  for  one 
king  to  give  to  another. 

“  The  houses  were  illuminated  in  all  the 
streets,  both  in  the  city  and  Westminster, 
leading  to  St.  James’s,  and  some  of  them 
were  adorned  with  curious  transparent  de¬ 
vices  of  the  initial  letters  of  their  Majesties’ 
names,  and  of  lamps  so  disposed  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  crown,  particularly  Mr.  Adam’s,  his 
Majesty’s  optician  ;  but  all  manner  of  dan¬ 
gerous  and  noisy  fireworks  were  strictly 
forbidden. 

<c  You  will  hardly  believe  that  the  crowd 
in  some  places  wTas  very  nearly  as  great  at 
the  return  of  the  Royal  Family,  as  at  their 
coming. 

“  Mr.  Pitt,  too,  was  attended  with  the 
same  acclamations  all  along,  quite  to  his 
own  house.*” 

In  addition  to  this  account,  our  curious 
readers  will,  perhaps,  think  the  following 
bill  of  fare  not  unexceptionable  : — 

BILL  OF  FARE, 

AS  SERVED  UP  AT  THE  ROYAL  TABLE  IN  GUILDHALL, 

ON  LORD  MAYOR’S  DAY,  BY  MESSRS.  HORTON  AND 

BIRCH. 

King  and  Queen. — Four  services  and  removes. 

First  Service. — Consisting  of  olio,  turtle,  fish,  veni¬ 
son,  soups,  hams,  poultry,  haricot,  &c. — 87  dishes. 

Second  Service. — A  fine  roast,  ortolans,  quails, 
knotts,  wheatears,  pea-chicks,  various  sorts  of  game, 
&c. — 48  dishes. 

Third  Service. — Consisting  of  ragouts,  vegetable 
and  made  dishes,  green  peas,  asparagus,  green  mo- 
relles,  green  truffles,  cardoons,  &c. — 56  dishes. 

Fourth  Service. — Curious  ornaments  in  pastry, 
jellies,  blanc-manges,  cakes,  &c. — 44  dishes. 

Centre  of  the  Table. — One  grand  pyramid  of  shell¬ 
fish  of  various  sorts  opened  ;  32  cold  ‘ornamentals, 

•  The  multitude  collected  round  the  carriages  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Earl  Temple  shouted  with  so  much 
ardour  as  to  wake  the  surrounding  sleepers,  who, 
when  they  had  discovered  the  cause  of  the  tumult, 
threw  up  their  windows,  waved  their  night-caps,  and 
joined  in  the  shouts. 


consisting  of  temples,  landscapes  in  jellies,  savoury 
cakes,  and  almond  Gothes ;  two  grand  epergues  of 
fine  pickles. 

Eight  of  the  Royal  Family. — Four  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  King,  and  four  on  the  left.— Each 
four  services  before  them,  as  follow  : — 

First  Service.— Consisting  of  venison,  turtle,  soups, 
fish  of  every  sort— viz.  dories,  mullets,  turbots,  bets, 
tench,  soles,  &c. —  Seven  dishes. 

Second  Service.— Ortolans,  teals,  quails,  ruffs, 
snipes,  partridges,  pheasants,  &c.—  Seven  dishes. 

Third  Service. — Vegetables  and  made  dishes,  green 
peas,  artichokes,  ducks,  tongues,  fat  livers,  &c. — 
Nine  dishes. 

Fourth  Service. — Curious  ornaments  irr  cakes, 
both  savoury  and  sweet,  jellies  and  blanc-manges,  in 
variety  of  shapes,  figures,  and  colours.— Nine  dishes. 

The  sum  total  for  the  Royal  table  only 
amounted  to  374/.  Is.,  and  the  cost  of  the 
whole  festival  was  6,898/.  5s.  4 d.  The  guests 
within  Guildhall  alone  were  1,200  in  number, 
and  the  attendants  on  the  Royal  family  who 
were  entertained  at  places  adjacent  were  729. 
These  additional  particulars  are  derived  from 
the  report  of  the  committee  for  conducting 
the  entertainment  presented  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Council,  June  17,  1 762. 

George  IV.  was  not  entertained  by  the  civic 
authorities  on  the  occasion  of  his  accession  to 
the  throne:  neither  was  William  IV.  These 
omissions,  added  to  that  which  marked  the 
reign  of  James  1.,  constitute  the  only  three  ex¬ 
ceptions  which  have  occurred  since  the  resto¬ 
ration,  to  the  practice  of  banquetting  the 
Sovereign  at  Guildhall  in  celebration  of  the 
accession.  But  it  will  be  recollected  that 
George  IV.,  when  Prince  Regent,  together 
with  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  were  most  sump¬ 
tuously  entertained  at  Guildhall  in  1814. 

From  the  Times  journal. 


:PoctS.’ 

THE  PRISONER  : 

BY  LORD  CAPEL,  WHEN  CONFINED  IN  THE 
TOWER  BY  CROMWELL. 

Beat  on,  proud  billows — Boreas  blow — 

Swell,  curl’d  waves,  high  as  Jove’s  roof; 

Your  incivilities  do  plainly  show. 

That  innocence  is  tempest-proof. 

Though  surly  Nereus  frowns,  my  thoughts  are  calm  ; 
Then  strike.  Affliction,  for  thy  wounds  are  balm. 
That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  jail, 

A  private  closet  is  to  me  ; 

Whilst  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail. 

And  innocence  my  liberty. 

Locks,  bars,  and  solitude,  together  met. 

Make  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

Here,  Sin,  for  want  of  food,  must  starve. 

Where  tempting  objects  are  not  seen  ; 

And  these  strong  walls  do  only  serve 
To  keep  rogues  out,  and  keep  me  in. 

Malice  is  now  grown  charitable,  sure. 

I’m  not  committed,  but  I’m  kept  secure. 

And  whilst  I  wish  to  be  retir’d. 

Into  this  private  room  I’m  turn’d — 

As  if  their  wisdom  had  conspir’d 
Tlie  salamander  should  be  burn’d. 

Or  like  those  sophists  who  would  drown  a  fisli, 

I  am  condemned  to  suffer  what  I  wish. 

The  cynic  hugs  his  poverty. 

The  pelican  her  wilderness ; 

And  ’tis  the  Indian’s  pride  to  be 
Naked  on  frozen  Caucasus.  _ 
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Contentment  feels  no  smart ; — stoics  we  6ee 
Make  torments  easy  by  their  apathy. 

I’m  in  this  cabinet  lock’d  up 

Like  some  high-prized  Margurite  ; 

Or,  like  some  Great  Mogul  or  Pope, 

.I’m  cloister’d  up  from  public  sight. 
Eetir’dness  is  a  part  of  majesty. 

And  thus,  proud  Sultan,  I’m  as  great  as  thee. 

These  manacles  Upon  miue  arm 
'I  as  my  mistress’  favours  wear  ; 

'  And  for  to  keep  mine  ancles  warm, 

I  have  Some  iron  shackles  there. 

These  walls  are  but  my  garrison — this  cell 
Which  men  call  jail — doth  prove  my  citadel. 

t  ' 

.  Thus  he  that  struck  at  Jason’s  life. 

Thinking  to  make  his  purpose  sure ; 

By  a  malicious  friendly  knife 
'  •  Did  only  wound  him  to  his  cure. 

Malice,  we  see,  wants  wit,  for  what  is  meant 
Mischief,  oft  proves  favour  by  th’  event. 

.  Altho’.  I  caunot  see  my  king. 

Neither  in  person,  nor  in  coin  ; 

Yet  contemplation  is  a  thing 

That  renders  what  I  have  not — mine. 

My  king  from  me  no  adamant  can  part. 

Whom  I  do  wear  engraven  in  my  heart. 

Have  you  not  heard  the  nightingale 
A  pris’ner  close  kept  in  a  cage  ; 

How  she  doth  chant  her  wonted  tale. 

In  that  her  narrow  hermitage  ? 

E’en  that  her  melody  doth  plainly  prove. 

Her  wires  are  trees,  her  cage  a  pleasant  grove. 

I  am  that  bird  which  they  combine 
Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty ; 

And  tho’  my  body  they  confine, 

Yet  maugre  that  my  soul  is  free ; 

Tho’  I’m  mew  ’d  up,  yet  I  can  chirp  and  sing. 
Disgrace  to  rebels,  glory  to  my  king. 

My  soul  is  free  as  is  the  ambient  air. 

Which  doth  my  outward  parts  include  ; 

Whilst  loyal  thoughts  do  still  repair. 

To  ’company  me  my  solitude  ; 

What,  tho’  they  did  with  chains  my  body  bind. 
My  king  can  only  captivate  my  mind  1 
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THE  BACKWOODS  OF  AMERICA. 

(By  a  Resident  of  Sixteen  Years.') 

I  had  often,  on  being  overtaken  by  the 
shades  of  night,  resolved  in  my  own  mind  for 
the  future,  only  to  travel  through  the  woods 
by  day  light ;  for  even  at  noon-day  the  still 
and  gloomy  forest  is  sufficiently  lonesome 
and  melancholy  for  the  most  ardent  admirers 
of  solitude.  The  road  which  I  was  travelling 
was  new  to  me,  and  in  fact  it  was  altogether 
a  new  road  that  had  been  opened  only  the 
preceding  year.  Two  friends  of  mine,  who 
had  essayed  to  travel  it  the  past  autumn,  had 
supplied  me  with  a  sketch  of  the  route,  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  the  few  settlers  found 
along  it,  and  the  computed  distances  between 
the  respective  httuses.  I,  therefore,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  marked  off  the  different  places  where 
I  was  to  halt,  and  if  any  thing  occurred  to 
prevent  me  from  stopping  at  the  destined 
places  my  whole  plan  would  become  disar¬ 
ranged. 


.  So  far  I  had  been  able  to  keep  to  my  pre¬ 
viously  arranged  plan;  and  just  as  the  shades 
of  evening  were  beginning  to  unshroud  the 
deep  valley  that  reposes  at  the  foot  of  the 
wild  and  lofty  Pochono  mountain,  I  ap¬ 
proached  the  lone  cottage  which  was  marked 
out  on  my  travelling  chart  as  the  place  for  me 
to  pass  the  night  in.  Although  I  had  never 
been  in  that  part  of  the  country,  yet  the 
building  of  squared  logs  or  “blocks”  that 
now  presented  itself  was  in  some  measure  an 
old  acquaintance — since  poor,  and  lonely,  and 
cheerless  as  it  seemed,  it  had  acquired  a  name 
in  the  history  of  that  part  of  the  country  with 
which  it  was  connected.  Its  wooden  walls 
were  blackened  with  the  tempests  of  half  a 
century,  and  the  traditionary  tales  connected 
with-  it  were  familiar  to  every  child  in  the 
distant  settlement. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Lamer  had  been 
induced  to  settle  here  long  before  any  of  the 
valleys  in  the  southern  district  of  country 
(now  full  of  people)  contained  one  white  in¬ 
habitant.  What  induced  this  hardy  man  to 
bury  himself  and  a  young  family  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  so  far  from  all  the  pale  faces,  as  the 
Indians  called  the  white  people  in  those  days, 
is  difficult  to  conceive.  On  his  way  to  this 
secluded  dell  he  must  have  passed  through 
many  a  valley  which  presented  a  fertile  soil 
and  a  more  serene  climate  ;  but  induced  by 
some  feeling  which  must  now  for  ever  remain 
a  secret,  Lamer,  with  a  wife  and  four  or  five 
children,  accompanied  by  a  younger  brother, 
took  possession  of  the  extreme  head  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  valley,  and  there  built  the  sombre-looking 
building  now  before  me.  It  has  been  sur¬ 
mised  by  many  that  the  contiguity  to  the 
adjoining  mountain  was  his  chief  inducement 
to  settle  here,  for  he  was  a  remarkably  keen 
hunter.  There  certainly  were  more  wolves 
and  panthers  in  that  vicinity  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  State,  besides  an  abundance 
of  elk  and  deer,  with  a  great  variety  of  game 
of  smaller  note.  They  did  not  devote  their 
time  exclusively  to  hunting  ;  for  when  they 
had  resided  here  some  half  score  of  years, 
they  had  managed  to  clear  away  the  forest 
trees  from  a  few  acres  of  land,  sufficient  to 
grow  more  grain  than  the  family  could  con¬ 
sume. 

About  this  period  they  were  waited  on  by 
two  Indian  warriors  of  the  six  nations,  who 
informed  the  Larners  that,  if  they  valued  their 
own  safety,  they  must  immediately  fly  from 
the  abode  they  had  so  long  inhabited.  This 
piece  of  intelligence,  which  was  delivered 
with  much  apparent  sincerity,  was  at  the 
time  but  little  heeded,  for  although  they  had 
never  before  been  actually  threatened  by  the 
Indians  who  had  occasionally  visited  them, 
they  had  sometimes  used  a  little  caution 
when  they  suspected  a  party  of  Indians  were 
any  where  in  the  vicinity.  One  day  shortly 
after  the  visit  of  the  two  warriors,  the  younger 
of  the  brothers  returned  from  an  excursion  on 
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the  mountain,  with  the  somewhat  startling 
intelligence  that  .he  had  crossed  in  his  way 
down  the  trail  of  an  Indian  party ;  and  he 
should  judge  from  its  appearance  that  the 
number  was  something  considerable.  He 
further  stated  that  he  had,  from  the  summit 
of  an  adjoining  hill,  carefully  surveyed  the 
forests  all  around,  but  no  curling  smoke  rose 
above  the  green  foliage  (for  it  was  summer) 
to  denote  their  hunting  fires,  neither  had  he 
heard  the  report  of  fire-arms  during  the  whole 
day.  To  those  acquainted  with  the  subtility 
of  the  Indian  character,  this  report  was  some¬ 
what  alarming,  and  the  lone  family  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  circumspect  in  all  their 
movements.  Their  arms  consisted  of  three 
rifles,  one  used  by  each  of  the  brothers,  and 
the  remaining  one  by  the  eldest  son,  a  stout 
youth  of  nineteen.  It  was  agreed  that  they 
should  keep  watch  during  the  night,  the 
brothers  and  the  son  taking  it  by  turns,  and 
the  fire  was  extinguished  before  it  became 
quite  dark. 

Some  hours  after  midnight,  and  while  the 
father  of  the  family  was  keeping  watch,  he 
thought  he  perceived  a  bright  spark  of  fire 
advancing  slowly  across  the  small  piece  of 
meadow,  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  and 
as  it  came  nearer  he  distinctly  saw  part  of  the 
body  of  a  naked  Indian.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  intention  of  the  incendiary; 
and  as  all  was  parched  and  dry  with  the 
scorching  sun  of  July,  a  fire  once  kindled 
against  the  time-seasoned  log-walls  of  their 
dwelling,  the  whole  building  would  be  in  a 
blaze  in  a  few  minutes.  Larner  was  in  the 
upper  story,  at  an  opening  in  one  end  of  the 
building;  but  as  the  Indian  came  nearer  he 
changed  his  course  a  little  as  if  he  intended 
to  make  his  fire  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  It 
was  a  moment  of  extreme  anxiety  with  Lar¬ 
ner.  If  he  permitted  the  villain  to  pass  the 
rear  of  the  building  they  were  all  in  a  short 
time  to  be  burnt  out,  and  most  probably 
massacred  by  the  merciless  beings  no  doubt 
in  ambush  close  by.  If  he  fired  and  shot 
him,  retribution  would  certainly  await  them 
all,  and  in  either  case  he  considered  them  a 
doomed  family.  But  he  did  fire  ;  and  long 
before  the  reverberations  were  silent  in  the 
adjoining  mountains,  the  Indian  had  given 
one  lofty  bound  and  shrieked  the  shriek  of 
death.  The  report  of  his  rifle  brought  the 
whole  family  to  his  side,  and  he  related  to 
them  all  that  had  taken  place;  and  it  seemed 
a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  the  Indians 
would  attack  them  under  cover  of  the  yet 
remaining  darkness,  or  postpone  their  onset 
until  the  return  of  day.  It  seems  they  did 
wait  for  daylight,  and  when  it  returned  they 
commenced  firing  at  the  different  windows 
or  openings,  wherever  they  imagined  they 
might  reach  the  inmates.  This  plan, 
however,  had  not  much  effect.  One  of  the 
younger  children  received  its  death- wound  : 
but  the  rest  escaped  unharmed  for  the  present. 


As  I  before  stated,  in  the  back  part  of  the 
building  there  was  no  opening.  The  Indians 
finding  the  plan  of  firing  at  the  windows  not 
likely  to  produce  much  effect,  determined  upon 
making  a  circuit  through  the  neighbouring 
woods,  and  thereby  gain  the  defenceless  rear 
of  the  dwelling.  This  plan,  however  was  anti¬ 
cipated  by  the  besieged  ;  for  when  the  firing 
ceased  the  Larners  suspected  they  would  be 
making  this  movement.  The  two  brothers 
therefore,  without  much  difficulty,  contrived 
to  make  two  small  openings  in  the  shingled 
roof;  and  when  the  assailants  emerged  from 
the  woods  behind  the  building,  the  two 
leaders  were  instantly  shot  down.  The  rest 
unappalled  rushed  forward;  and  before  the 
brothers  could  reload  their  pieces  there  were  a 
score  of  the  savages  under  the  shelter  of  the 
building.  The  son,  too,  had  not  been  idle ; 
for  by  thrusting  one  half  of  his  person 
through  the  end  window,  he  had  been 
enabled  to  fire  upon  them  as  they  rushed  for 
the  house,  and  had  made  one  of  them  bite  the 
dust.  Yet,  after  all,  what  availed  it?  The 
Indians  would  instantly  set  fire  to  the  house, 
and  they  should  all  be  burnt  alive.  The 
brothers,  therefore,  immediately  resolved 
upon  the  family  quitting  the  premises 
and  making  for  the  woods.  But  this  plan 
was  nearly  fatal  to  the  whole  party ;  for 
before  they  had  crossed  the  slight  hollow 
in  front  of  the  woods,  the  two  brothers  and 
three  of  the  children  fell  to  rise  no  more. 
The  eldest  son  was  singled  out  by  a  tall 
powerful  Indian,  who  pursued  him  across 
a  field  of  growing  rye.  They  were  each 
armed  with  a  rifle,  but  neither  of  them 
stopped  to  fire.  Young  Larner,  perceiving 
that  the  Indian  gained  rapidly  upon  him, 
for  his  knee  had  been  slight  injured  by  a 
ball,  bethought  himself  of  a  stratagem 
which  ultimately  saved  him.  Some  of  the 
party  near  the  house  were  yet  occasionally 
tiring  at  the  fugitives  that  made  for  the 
woods,  so  young  Larner,  as  if  he  had 
rceived  a  death-wound,  fell  amongst  the  tall 
grain.  The  Indian  instantly  squatted  in  the 
rye  also,  being  apparently  suspicious  of 
some  trick  in  his  intended  victim ;  but  in 
a  short  time  he  raised  himself  upon  his  knees, 
in  order  to  scrutinize  the  place  where  young 
Larner  lay;  when  the  young  fellow,  who  had 
been  arranging  his  piece  for  such  an  occa¬ 
sion,  fired  at  the  Indian  and  shot  him 
through  the  brain.  He  did  not  wait  to  re¬ 
load  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  soreness  of  his 
knee,  pushed  for  the  woods,  which  were  but 
at  a  short  distance.  Once  behind  a  shelter¬ 
ing  tree,  he  reloaded  his  rifle,  and  having 
done  so,  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
none  of  the  surviving  Indians  pursued  him ; 
they'  were  many  of  them  engaged  in  scalping 
his  father,  and  uncle,  and  a  younger  brother, 
and  two  sisters  ;  while  others  were  in  pursuit 
of  his  mother  and  eldest  sister,  who  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  woods. 
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For  two  nights  he  continued  to  wander  in 
the  forest  ;  but  during  the  day  he  remained 
hidden  in  some  hollow  tree.  At  last,  hun¬ 
gered  and  weary,  he  reached  a  distant  settle¬ 
ment,  on  the  river  Delaware,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  immediately  formed  themselves 
into  an  armed  party,  and  set  off  for  the 
scene  of  slaughter.  On  reaching  the  place  they 
presently  discovered  the  dead  bodies  of  nine 
Indians,  the  two  Larners,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  family,  except  the  eldest  daughter  and 
Mrs.  L.  The  two  last  mentioned,  it  was 
evident,  had  been  carried  off'  by  the  surviving 
Indians,  for  their  bodies  were  no  where  to  be 
found.  This  party  remained  three  or  four 
days  in  the  vicinity  of  these  late  scenes  of 
blood ;  but  the  mother  and  daughter  returned 
not.  From  this  period  the  place  was  de¬ 
serted  for  some  years ;  but  the  surviving 
young  Lamer  marrying,  he  and  his  wife 
took  possession  of  the  lone  and  blood-stained 
dwelling.  The  tribe  of  Indians  had  removed 
far  away  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Seneca  and 
Ciaaga  Lakes  ;  so  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  such 
rude  and  barbarous  neighbours.  Years  rolled 
on  and  brought  with  them  a  new  generation 
of  that  devoted  family;  but  more  than  twenty 
years  passed  away  without  any  tidings  of  the 
missing  females. 

About  this  period,  some  settlers  from  the 
part  of  the  country  where  the  Larners  ori¬ 
ginally  resided,  located  themselves  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  before-mentioned  lakes,  where 
they  lived  in  peace  and  good-will  with  their 
neighbours  the  Indians;  and  from  whom  they 
learned  the  fate  of  the  missing  mother  and 
daughter. 

They  stated  that  they  were  pursued  and 
soon  captured  in  the  woods  ;  and  although 
they  would  only  submit  to  be  dragged  along 
by  force,  in  that  manner  they  proceeded  for 
a  portion  of  two  days.  But  this  mode  of 
proceeding  was  found  so  inconvenient  to  the 
party,  that  when  they  reached  the  caves  in 
the  Moose  Mountain,  a  council  was  held  on 
their  prisoners,  when  they  were  adjudged  to 
die.  They  were  then  tomahawked  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  those  barbarians  ;  and 
they  had  no  doubt  but  their  skeletons  might 
be  found  there  still.  This  information  was 
some  time  afterwards  imparted  to  the  son 
and  brother  of  the  deceased,  who,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  first  opportunity,  accompanied  by 
three  friends,  repaired  to  Moose  Mountain, 
sought  out  the  caves  that  were  almost 
entirely  unknown  to  white  men,  and  found 
the  two  skeletons — in  the  very  position  they 
had  fallen  beneath  the  tomahawks  of  their 
murderers.  They  were  then  removed  with 
much  care  and  labour  to  the  residence  of 
the  son ;  who,  with  true  filial  affection, 
interred  them  in  the  same  grave  with  the 
mouldering  bodies  of  their  departed  kindred. 
At  the  time  I  visited  this  lone  dwelling,  the 
son  who  had  escaped  the  family  massacre 


was  still  occupying  it.  He  was  now  old 
and  grey-headed  ;  but  he  still  occasionally 
took  his  rifle  into  the  woods  in  pursuit  of 
game.  He,  too,  had  been  the  father  of  a 
family  of  sons  and  daughters,  now  all  grown 
up,  and  all  except  one,  I  believe,  married 
and  settled,  one  or  two  in  his  own  district, 
but  the  others  had  been  induced  to  wander 
away  to  the  Far  West.  He  is  still  looked 
upon  with  a  sort  of  veneration  ;  and  scarce 
a  lone  traveller  ever  visits  him  to  whom  he 
does  not  relate  the  lamentable  fate  of  his 
family. — Metropolitan. 

of  a  ifteatter* 


FHRENOIjOG  Y . 

[Disinclined  as  we  are  to  take  part  with 
the  phrens  or  the  antis ,  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Heads,  we  have  been  struck  with  a  few  pert i- 
net  and  well-pointed  Arguments  against 
Phrenology ,  by  Mr.  Albert  R.  Smith,  a  rising 
student  in  one  of  our  metropolitan  hospitals. 
Within  his  two  dozen  pages,  he  disposes  of 
the  main  test  of  phrenology  — u  Whether  the 
external  form  of  the  Head  correspond  to  the 
surface  of  the  Brain  ?’*  and,  if  his  arguments 
do  not  carry  conviction  home  to  every  reader, 
there  is  pith  enough  in  them  to  disturb 
one  of  the  leading,  or,  as  Mr.  Smith  would 
say,  the  misleading  theories  of  the  phrenolo¬ 
gists.  He  observes  in  limine ,  “  That  the 
brain  holds  a  most  important  part  in  assisting 
and  regulating  the  functions  of  the  mind, 
no  one  can  for  an  instant  doubt,  although  we 
are  totally  unconscious  in  what  manner  they 
are  produced,  or  its  mode  of  action.  The 
phrenologist  asserts  that  he  has  proved  it  in 
the  simplest  manner,  viz. — If  the  brain  is  in¬ 
jured,  the  mind  is  injured ;  if  the  brain  is 
imperfect,  the  mind  is  imperfect ;  and  if  the 
brain  is  absent,  there  is  no  manifestation  of 
mind.  These  are  arguments,  plausible  indeed, 
but  they  may  be  reasonably  attacked,  and 
especially  by  injuries  of  the  head  where  the 
brain  partly  escapes.  A  case  came  under  the 
care  of  my  father,  some  time  back,  of  a  lad 
who  fell  between  two  rollers,  termed  the 
coupling  boxes ,  at  some  Iron  Mills,  at  Wey- 
bridge.  The  greatest  space  his  head  passed 
through,  was  four  inches,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  skull  was  fearfully  crushed,  and 
much  of  the  brain  escaped ;  yet  he  lived 
fourteen  days  after  the  accident,  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties.  Now  if  he  had 
survived  altogether,  like  the  case  of  the 
boy,  which  Dr.  Epps  mentions,  he  might 
likewise  have  had  fits,  but  is  it  not  probable 
that  these  fits  were  owing  more  to  some  orga¬ 
nic  lesion,  than  a  solution  of  continuity  of 
any  particular  organs  of  the  brain  P  or  proba¬ 
bly  as  they  came  on  generally  after  study, 
from  that  determination  of  blood  to  the  head 
which  study  induces  ?  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  Lord  Jeffery,  “  Why  the  heart 
should  not  be  the  seat  of  the  mind  ?  since  the 
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mind  is  injured  when  the  heart  is  injured, 
&c.”  I  admit  it  to  be  wrong  ;  the  structure 
of  the  heart  being  generally  elaborate  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  organs  of  respiration,  (as 
indeed  animals  will  show')  and  not  dependant 
upon  mental  powers.  Consequently,  poets 
who  fix  all  our  feelings  in  our  heart,  know 
nothing  about  it,  and  I  presume,  the  ‘  inner¬ 
most  chambers’  that  they  speak  of,  is  a  fine 
name  for  the  left  ventricle.” 

[An  extraordinary  oversight  of  the  phreno¬ 
logists  is  thus  pointed  out.] 

That  different  parts  of  the  brain  have  dif¬ 
ferent  functions,  in  one  sense  cannot  be 
refuted,  since  we  find  in  every  subject,  nerves 
arising  from  the  same  place,  passing  through 
the  same  outlets  of  the  skull,  and  possessing 
the  same  functions,  although  entirely  different 
in  these  functions  from  one  another  But  in 
the  phrenological  description  of  the  brain,  we 
have  an  important  part  omitted,  viz. —  If  we 
make  an  horizontal  section  of  the  brain, 
through  any  part  of  its  substance,  we  shall 
find  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  an  outer  or 
cortical ,  and  an  inner  or  medullary ,  the  outer 
one  having  various  convolutions,  running  in 
different  directions*  Now  we  are  not 
informed,  whether  the  mind  is  situated  in  one 
part  or  the  other  of  these,  or  in  both.  If  in 
the  cortical,  were  we  to  dissect  it  carefully  off", 
and  manipulate  it  between  our  thumb  and 
finger,  we  shall  find  that  the  convolutions  will 
become  unravalied  into  one  flat  cake,  and  that 
a  portion  which  was  before  coiled  between 
another  convolution,  takes  its  place  at  some 
distance.  If  in  the  medullary  portion,  the 
soft  layer  of  the  cortical  over  it  would  decidedly 
prevent  the  skull  corresponding  to  its  form. 
But  suppose  the  whole  brain  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  mind.  It  is  evident,  from  the  shape  on 
either  side  being  hemispherical,  that  however 
large  a  space  the  peculiar  function  may  occupy 
at  the  surface,  this  space  will  gradually  dimi¬ 
nish  its  size  as  it  approaches  the  centre, 
similar  to  the  appearance  of  the  quarters  of 
an  orange  cut  transversely,  and  consequently 
all  these  organs  must  meet  at  one  point. 
This  nucleus  is  an  uniform,  white,  medullary 
Substance,  and  upon  cutting  it  open,  we  per¬ 
ceive  nothing  but  the  cut  mouths  of  blood 
vessels.  It  is  termed  by  anatomists,  the 
centrum  ovale  of  Vieussens.  Resoning  from 
the  theories  of  phrenologists,  are  we  not  to 
conclude,  that  this  centrum  ovale  is  the  spot 
in  which  all  our  faculties,  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual,  are  concentrated  ? 

[The  pictorial  nic-nacs  of  “  the  science,” 
are  thus  happily  exposed  : — ] 

In  all  phrenological  works,  the  organs 
have  certain  imaginary  lines  drawn  round 
them,  which  mark  their  situations.  But  let 

*  To  such  of  my  readers  as  may  wish  to  examine 
the  brain,  tliat  of  the  sheep  will  give  a  very  fair  idea 
of  it  in  the  human  subject,  except  that  it  bears  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  skull. 


rs  ask  the  phrenologist,  if  an  eminence  is 
found  xipon  one  of  these  lines,  or  an  union 
of  them,  midway  between  two  or  even  four 
organs  at  this  point  of  meeting,  what  is  it  to 
be  called  ?  For  example,  let  it  be  placed 
between  the  love  of  approbation  and  consci¬ 
entiousness,  or  between  wit  and  wonder,  or 
what  is  more  out  of  the  way,  let  it  be  found 
at  the  junction  of  the  organs  of  acquisitive¬ 
ness,  constructiveness,  destructiveness,  and 
gustativeness,  what  inference  are  we  to  draw 
from  this?  We  may  be  told,  that  the  skulls 
of  different  persons  are  differently  formed, 
and  that  the  comparative  situation  of  the 
organ  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  but 
the  anatomist,  will  call  this  a  lame  way  of 
making  out  the  difficulty.  And  we  might 
make  more  of  the  absurd  maps  of  the  organs 
as  given  by  phrenologists.  Prestiming  that 
such  organs  do  exist,  it  is  very  evident  that 
they  must  either  dove-tail  with  one  another, 
in  the  very  neat  and  convenient  manner  they 
make  them,  or  they  must  not.  Now,  if  they 
do  dove-tail,  how  can  they  possibly  know 
they  have  got  the  right  shape  ?  and  if  they 
do  not,  what  becomes  of  the  intermediate 
portion  contained  between  the  different 
organs?  Nobody  wishes  lo  deny  that  the 
human  mind  possesses  many,  very  many, 
different  functions  or  faculties,  and  that 
they,  most  probably,  are  connected  with  the 
brain  ;  but  this  is  quite  a  different  thing  to 
supposing  that  these  faculties  are  marked 
outside  a  man’s  head,  and  that  we  have  the 
power  of  dotting  off'  geometrically,  the  size 
and  shape  of  so  subtle  and  unintelligible  a 
substance,  spirit,  essence,  or  whatever  it  may 
be. 

[The  “  bumps,’’  are  thus  levelled  :] 

With  regard  to  the  different  forms  of  some 
heads,  although  apparently  the  same,  I  do 
not  wish  to  deny  it.  But  this  difference  is 
not  owing  to  the  brain.  No  two  of  the  same 
bones  in  different  skeletons  are  precisely  the 
same  form,  and  the  skull  shares  alike  in  this 
difference.  Take  two  pelves ,  and  compare 
them — they  will  each  differ  from  the  other; 
but  nobody  has  placed  the  mind  in  the  hips. 
And  now,  with  respect  to  the  frontal  sinus, 
which  has  been  clearly  defined,  as  a  cavity 
formed  by  a  separation  of  the  two  tables  of 
the  skull  at  the  forehead.  The  phrenolo¬ 
gists  tell  us,  that  the  elevations  formed  by 
the  brain  can  be  distinguished  from  those 
caused  by  this  sinus,  but  on  this  point  I  am 
rather  sceptical.  In  one  or  two  solitary 
instances  it  may  be  so,  but  in  the  generality 
of  skulls  before  they  are  sawn  asunder,  I 
doubt  if  any  one  could  name  for  a  certainty 
whether  they  had  sinuses  or  not. 

In  a  lecture  which  I  had  the  honour  of 
giving,  at  the  Literary  Institution,  at  Staines, 
last  Christmas,  upon  Design  and  Animal 
Mechanics,  I  alluded  to  this  circumstance, 
and  stated  that  we  might  as  soon  expect  the 
brain  to  influence  the  external  skull,  through 
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this  intervening  space,  as  upon  making  a 
dent  on  the  table  of  the  theatre,  to  find  a  cor¬ 
responding  depression  upon  the  floor  beneath 
and  an  elevation  or  developement  of  the  wood 
under  it.  Again,  many  skulls  are  preterna- 
turally  thick  here.  I  have  one  which  mea¬ 
sures  considerably  more  than  half  an  inch  at 
the  forehead;  and  I  think  there  is  one  much 
thicker  in  the  museum  of  my  anatomical 
school.  What  shall  we  say  to  the  organs  of 
individuality ,  eventuality ,  locality ,  size,  fyc., 
which  are  placed  over  the  sinus  ? 

[fn  conclusion,  Mr.  Smith  observes  :] 

We  cannot  but  regard  as  absurd,  the  much 
vaunted  advantages  of  phrenology,  in  assist¬ 
ing  us  to  educate  our  youth  according  to 
the  proportionate  developement  of  their  dif¬ 
ferent  intellectual  organs.  The  skull,  in 
common  with  the  whole  body,  is  continually 
changing,  both  in  matter  and  form,  although 
each  gradation  is  imperceptible,  and  the 
child  possessing  some  peculiar  organ  as  an 
infant,  might  have  its  head  shaped  far  dif¬ 
ferently  as  an  adult.  What  would  repay  a 
parent,  whose  child  possessed  a  natural  dis¬ 
position  for  mechanics  or  painting,  in  edu¬ 
cating  him  as  a  musician,  because  the  sup¬ 
posed  organ  of  time  was  more  strongly 
developed  ?  And  ought  we  to  form  at  once, 
a  bad  opinion  of  an  unknown  person,  divest¬ 
ing  ourselves  of  the  hold  which  physiog¬ 
nomy  generally  has  of  us,  because  we  saw 
some  unpleasant  organs  developed  in  his 
head?  No  one  had  the  power  of  judging 
more  on  abstract  principles,  no  one,  as  an 
anatomist,  and  man  of  general  talent,  allow¬ 
ed  more  to  phrenology,  than  the  late  Mr. 
Abernethy,  and  yet  he  says,  “  I  must 
strongly  protest  against  the  opinion  that 
the  organs  themselves  are  perceptive,  or  in¬ 
deed  against  any  opinion  which  impugns 
the  belief  of  the  unity  of  that  which  is  per¬ 
ceptive,  rational,  and  intelligent.  Many  of 
our  actions  are  the  results  of  complicated 
thoughts  and  feelings,  each  seeming  to  have 
yielded  a  portion  of  its  peculiar  interests,  so 
as  to  produce  a  modified  result.”  But  how, 
may  1  ask,  has  this  compromise  been  made  ? 
A  gentleman  once  humorously  answered 
this  question,  by  saying  that  it  was  done  by 
committees  of  the  several  organs,  and  a 
board  of  control. 

It  is  true,  that  its  disciples  show  us  some 
heads  which  answer  to  the  characters  of 
their  possessors ;  but  where  we  see  one 
that  does,  there  is  a  probability  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  that  do  not.  How  came  benevolence 
to  be  found  so  prominent  in  Thurtell  ? 
Surely  that  was  not  one  of  his  attributes. 
And  then  the  absurdity  of  bringing  forward 
ancient  heroes,  poets,  kings,  <fec.  to  their 
support,  when  we  know,  that  out  of  twenty 
different  portraits  of  one  individual  in  as 
many  books,  we  never  find  two  that  exactly 
resemble  each  other.  We  must  all  remem¬ 
ber,  by  way  of  example,  the  many  portraits 


of  Malibran  which  came  out  immediately 
after  her  death.  Now  most  of  these  were 
well  got  up,  and  professed  to  be  likenesses, 
yet  no  two  were  alike,  and  not  one  a  resem¬ 
blance.  Nevertheless,  at  some  future  pe¬ 
riod,  some  enthusiastic  phrenologist,  (if  the 
study  remains  unexploded  at  that  time)  will 
doubtless  discover  from  these  portraits,  the 
organs  of  tune,  time,  or  something  equally 
appropriate  in  them. 

[By  the  way,  the  ascribing  of  certain 
qualities  phrenologically  to  individuals,  re¬ 
minds  one  of  Bacon’s  sculptural  justice : 
when  a  monument  was  ordered  for  a  rich 
man,  who  had  not  signalized  himself  by  any 
especial  virtues,  Bacon  ordinarily  perched 
upon  his  tomb,  “  the  pelican  feeding  her 
young,”  as  the  emblem  of  benevolence ; 
thus  at  once  hazarding  truth  and  perpetuat¬ 
ing  popular  error.] 


VAGARIES  OF  A  PET  MONKEY. 

I  need  not  d  well  on  the  common-place  tricks 
of  a  nautical  monkey,  as  they  must  be  well 
known  to  every  one.  One  of  our  monkey’s 
grand  amusements  was  to  watch  some  one 
arranging  his  clothes  in  his  bag.  After  the 
stowage  was  completed,  and  every  thing  put 
carefully  away,  he  would  steal  round,  untie 
the  strings,  and,  having  opened  the  mouth  of 
the  bag,  would  draw  forth  in  succession,  every 
article  of  dress,  first  smell  to  it,  then  turn  it 
over  and  over,  and  lastly  fling  it  away  on  the 
v/et  deck.  It  was  amusing  enough  to  observe 
that,  all  the  while  he  was  committing  any 
piece  of  mischief,  he  appeared  not  only  to  be 
under  the  fullest  consciousness  of  guilt,  but 
living  under  the  perfect  certainty  that  he  was 
earning  a  good  sound  drubbing  for  his  pains. 

All  this  was  innocent,  however,  compared 
to  the  tricks  which  the  blue  jackets  taught 
him  to  play  upon  the  jolly  marines.  How 
they  set  about  this  laudable  piece  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  I  know  not ;  but  the  antipathy  which 
they  established  in  Jacho's  breast  against 
the  red  coats  was  something  beyond  ordinary 
prejudice,  and  in  its  consequences  partook 
more  of  the  interminable  war  between  cat  and 
dog.  At  first,  he  merely  chattered,  or  grinned 
contemptuously  at  them ;  or,  at  worst,  snapped 
at  their  heels,  soiled  their  fine  pipe-clayed 
trousers,  or  pulled  the  cartridges  out  of  their 
cartouch  boxes,  and  scattered  the  powder  over 
the  decks  —  feats  for  which  his  rump  was 
sure  to  smart  under  the  ratan  of  the  indignant 
sergeant,  to  whom  the  party  made  their  com¬ 
plaint.  Upon  these  occasions,  the  sailors 
laughed  heartily  at  their  friend  Jacho,  as  he 
placed  his  hands  before  him,  and,  in  an  agony 
of  rage  and  pain,  rubbed  the  seat  of  honour, 
smarting  under  the  sergeant’s  chastisement, 
that,  if  he  could  only  have  reasoned  the  mat¬ 
ter  like  a  statesman,  he  would  soon  have  dis¬ 
trusted  his  advantage  in  this  offensive,  but 
not  defensive,  alliance  with  the  Johnnies 
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against  the  Jollies.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he 
appeared  to  be  quite  sensible  of  his  absurd 
position — caned  by  his  enemy,  and  ridiculed 
by  his  friends,  in  whose  cause  he  was  suffering. 

On  these  occasions,  he  often  made  a  run, 
open-mouthed,  at  the  sailors ;  in  return  for 
which  mutinous  proceeding  he  was  sure  to 
get  a  smart  rap  over  the  nose  from  his  own 
party,  which  more  than  counterpoised  the  an¬ 
guish  at  the  other  extremity  of  his  person, 
giving  ludicrous  occupation  to  both  his  hands, 
and  redoubling  the  shouts  of  laughter  at  his 
expense.  In  short,  poor  St.  Jago  literally  got 
what  is  currently  called  monkey’s  allowance, 
viz.,  “  more  kicks  than  halfpence.”  One  of 
the  favourite  pranks  of  the  sailors  was  to  place 
him  in  front  of  the  forecastle,  with  a  hand¬ 
spike  in  his  paws.  It  was  quite  as  much  as 
he  could  carry ;  but  he  was  soon  instructed 
to  hold  it  across  the  top  of  the  forecastle  lad¬ 
der,  and  let  it  go  when  a  person  was  about 
half  way  down.  The  unhappy  marine  there¬ 
fore,  who  happened  to  be  descending  the 
steps  when  Jacho  let  his  handspike  fall,  ge¬ 
nerally  got  the  skin  taken  off  his  heels,  or  his 
instep,  according  as  his  rear  or  his  front  was 
turned  towards  the  foe.  The  instant  Jacho 
let  go  his  hold,  and  the  law  of  gravitation 
began  to  act,  so  that  the  handspike  was  heard 
to  rattle  down  the  ladder,  off  he  jumped  to 
the  bow  of  the  barge,  overlooking  the  spot  and 
there  sat  with  his  neck  stretched  out,  his  eyes 
starting  from  his  head,  and  his  lips  drawn 
back,  till  his  teeth,  displayed  from  ear  to  ear, 
rapped  against  one  another  like  a  pair  of  cas¬ 
tanets  in  a  bolero,  under  the  influence  of  the 
most  ecstatic  alarm,  curiously  mixed  up  with 
the  joy  of  complete  success.  The  poor  wounded 
Gulpin,  in  the  meantime,  rubbed  his  ankles, 
as  he  fired  off  a  volley  of  imprecations,  the 
only  effect  of  which  was  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  audience,  grinning  and  laughing 
in  chorus  with  the  terrified  mischief-maker. — 
Captain  Basil  Hall's  Fragments. 

ficiu  iBooks. 


THE  CHURCHES  OR  LONDON. 

(Concluded,  from  page  223.) 

[No.  9  comprises  St.  Andrew’s  Under¬ 
shaft,  in  Leadenhall-street,  the  origin  of 
which  name  is  as  follows  : 

St.  Andrew’s  Under  shaft. 

A  pole,  or  shaft,  was  regularly  erected  on 
May-day  morning  in  Leadenhall-street,  then 
called  Cornhill,  before  the  south  door  of  the 
church  at  present  under  consideration,  namely, 
that  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle ;  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  distinguish  this  church  from  others, 
dedicated  to  the  same  saint,  it  was  termed 
in  consequence,  St.  Andrew’s  Under-Shaft. 
This  pole,  when  it  was  fixed  in  the  ground, 
was  higher  than  the  church  steeple  ;  and  it  is 
to  this  that  Chaucer  the  poet,  refers,  when 
he  says,  (speaking  of  a  vain  boaster)  that  he 


bears  his  head  “  as  he  would  bear  the  great 
shaft  of  Cornhill.”* 

On  the  1st  of  May  in  the  year  1517,  a  vio¬ 
lent  tumult  occurred  in  the  city,  and  this 
pole  was  not  raised  afterwards.f  The  inha¬ 
bitants  had  long  regarded  with  much  jealousy 
the  numerous  foreigners  who  about  that  time 
took  up  their  abode  in  London,  and  prac¬ 
tised  various  trades  to  the  great  injury,  as  was 
then  thought,  of  the  citizens ;  and  on  the 
28th  of  April,  a  quarrel  took  place  between 
some  of  the  London  apprentices — at  that 
time  a  powerfal  body — and  two  or  three  fo¬ 
reigners  whom  they  met  in  the  street,  when 
blows  were  exchanged.  This  disturbance, 
however,  was  quickly  quelled,  but  a  rumour 
suddenly  became  general,  although  none 
knew  on  what  grounds,  that  on  the  ensuing 
May-day,  taking  advantage  of  the  sports  and 
pastimes  which  were  expected,  all  foreigners 
then  in  the  city  would  be  slain.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  various  precautions  were 
adopted  by  the  authorities  with  a  view  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  any  contemplated  outrage, 
and  all  men  were  commanded  to  stay  in  their 
houses.  Notwithstanding  this  injunction, 
on  the  evening  before  May-day,  two  striplings 
were  found  in  Cheapside  “  playing  at  the 
Bucklers,”  and  having  been  commanded  to 
desist,  the  cry  of  ’ prentices ,  ’prentices ; 
bats,  and  clubs,  the  usual  gathering  words 
at  that  period,  was  heard  throughout  the 
streets,  and  many  hundreds  of  persons,  armed 
with  clubs  and  other  weapons,  assembled 
from  all  quarters,  broke  open  the  prisons,  de¬ 
stroyed  many  houses  occupied  by  foreigners, 
and  committed  other  excesses.  After  some 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities, J 
nearly  three  hundred  of  the  rioters  were  cap¬ 
tured  ;  a  commission  wars  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  insurrection,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  prisoners  were  condemned  to  die ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  one  John  Lincolne, 
who  was  hung,  they  were  all  ultimately  par¬ 
doned. 

After  this  circumstance,  which  acquired 
for  the  day  on  which  it  happened  the  title  of 
“  Evil  May-day,”  those  in  power  was  induced 
to  discountenance  sports  which  led  to  large 
congregations  of  persons,  the  Cornhill  shaft 
was  hung  on  a  range  of  hooks  under  the 
“  pentices  ”  §  of  a  neighbouring  row  of 


*  Stow’s  "  Survey.”  B.  II.  p.  65. 

+  Pennant  (“  London.”  5th  edition,  p.  537.)  says, 
this  shaft  gave  rise  to  the  insurrection  :  but  this  was 
not  the  case. 

J  “  Cholmonieley,  constable  of  the  Tower,  dis¬ 
charged  some  guns  into  the  streets,  while  the  Earls 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Surrey,  collecting  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  restrained  the  violence  ot  the 
populace.”  Lyttleton’s  History  of  England,  Vol.  II. 
p.  167 

{  Of  the  pent-house,  or  shelving  roof  projecting 
from  the  main  wall,  by  which  the  shops  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  were  ordiuarily  protected,  many  examples  are 
still  to  be  seen,  even  in  the  metropolis.  There  is  one 
instance  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  adjoining 
Temple  Bar. 
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houses,  where  it  remained  till  1549.  In  that 
year,  one  Sir  Stephen,  curate  of  St.  Catherine- 
Cree,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  at 
Paul's  Cross,  persuaded  the  people,  that  this 
pole  had  been  made  into  an  Idol,  by  naming 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew  with  the  addition 
of  under -t hat-s haft  :  and  so  worked  upon 
them,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
<l  after  they  had  dined,”  the  inhabitants, 
with  great  labour,  raised  the  pole  off  the 
hooks  on  which  it  had  rested  thirty-two 
years,  and,  each  man  sawing  off'  for  himself 
a  piece  equal  to  the  length  of  his  house,  it 
was  quickly  demolished  and  burned. 

[Stow’s  monument,  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  church,  with  another  interior,  form  the 
subjects  of  the  two  plates  ;  and  the  west  end 
of  the  exterior,  as  seen  in  St.  Mary  Axe, 
makes  a  picturesque  vignette  in  wood,  cle¬ 
verly  engraved  by  Williams. 

As  our  quotations  attest  the  industry  and 
research  of  the  rising  author  of  this  work,  we 
need  scarcely  add  our  word  of  commendation  ; 
but  must  observe  that  the  style  of  its  execu¬ 
tion  is  alike  honourable  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned  in  its  production.] 


MR.  BUEWER’s  ERNEST  MALTRAVERS. 

{Continued,  from  page  284.) 

[Ferrers  now  tests  the  gratitude  of  his 
party  by  obtaining  a  peerage  for  his  uncle, 
through  the  interest  of  another  relative,  Lord 
Saxingham;  while  Lumley  himself  “quietly 
and  unobservably  creeps  into  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  Three  Oaks  ”  in  parliament.  Mr. 
Templeton,  (now  Lord  Vargrave,)  does  not 
long  enjoy  his  empty  honours;  but  dies 
suddenly,  and  is  succeeded  in  his  title  by 
Ferrers,  to  whom  he  leaves  the  bulk  of  his 
vast  fortune,  on  condition  that  he  marries  the 
step-child  Evelyn.] 

While  the  career  of  the  able  and  unprin¬ 
cipled  Ferrers  thus  opened — and,  of  course, 
the  opening  was  not  made  in  a  day — Ernest 
Maltravers,  having  overtasked  himself  in 
some  great,  unfinished  work,  his  physician 
forbids  literary  labour ;  and  to  keep  himself 
from  idleness,  he  gets  into  parliament.  His 
success  in  public  life  was  not  brilliant  nor 
sudden;  but,  there  silently  grew  up  and 
spread  wide,  a  belief  in  his  unpurchaseable 
honour,  and  his  correct  and  well  considered 
views.  “  He  felt  that  his  name  was  safely 
invested,  though  the  return  for  the  capital 
was  slow  and  moderate.  He  was  contented 
to  abide  his  time.”  By  a  mixture  of  deep 
love  and  profound  respect  for  the  eternal 
j people ,  and  of  calm,  passionless  disdain  for 
ihat  capricious  charlatan,  the  momentary 
public ,  Maltravers  became  an  original  and 
solitary  thinker;  and  an  actor,  in  reality 
modest  and  benevolent,  in  appearance  arro¬ 
gant  and  uusocial.  “  Pauperism,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  poverty,”  he  was  wont  to  say, 


“  is  the  dependence  upon  other  people  for 
existence  ;  there  is  a  moral  pauperism  in  the 
man  who  is  dependent  on  others  for  that 
support  of  moral  life — self-respect.”  In  the 
meantime,  his  life  was  one  of  .literary  leisure: 
“  those  faculties  which  had  been  overstrained, 
now  lay  fallow — and  the  frame  rapidly  re¬ 
gained  its  tone.  “  He  gradually  grew  es¬ 
tranged  from  his  old  friend  Ferrers,  as  their 
habits  became  opposed.  Caesarini  had  grown 
a  literary  lion,  whose  genius  was  vehemently 
lauded  by  all  the  reviews— on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  that  which  induces  us  to  praise 
foreign  singers  or  dead  men  ; — we  must  praise 
something,  and  we  don’t  like  to  praise  those 
who  jostle  ourselves.  Caesarini  had  therefore 
grown  prodigiously  conceited — swore  that  En¬ 
gland  was  the  only  country  for  true  merit,  and 
no  longer  concealed  his  jealous  anger  at  the 
wider  celebrity  of  Maltravers.  Ernest  saw 
him  squandering  away  his  substance,  and 
prostituting  his  talents  to  drawing-room 
trifles,  with  a  compassionate  sigh.  He  sought 
to  warn  him,  but.  Caesarini  listened  to  him 
with  such  impatience  that  he  resigned  the 
office  of  monitor.  Caesarini  was  bent  on 
playing  his  own  game.  And  to  one  game, 
without  a  metaphor,  he  had  at  last  come. 
His  craving  for  excitement  vented  itself  at 
hazard,  and  his  remaining  guineas  melted 
daily  away. 

[Shortly  after  this,  Maltravers  meets  with 
Lady  Florence  Lascelles.  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Saxingham,  whose  patronage  of  Caesa- 
rini  had  led  the  vain  Italian  to  believe  himself 
her  beloved.  At  a  dinner-party,  Ernest  hap¬ 
pened  to  sit  nearly  opposite  to  Lady  Florence, 
when  he  was  “  in  one  of  those  felicitous 
moods,  in  which  our  animal  spirits  search, 
and  carry  up,  as  it  were,  to  the  surface,  our 
intellectual  gifts  and  acquisitions.  He  con¬ 
versed  generally  and  happily;  but  once,  when 
he  turned  his  eyes,  to  appeal  to  Lady  Flo¬ 
rence  for  her  opinion  on  some  point  in  discus¬ 
sion,  he  caught  her  gaze  fixed  upon  him  with 
an  expression  that  checked  the  current  of  his 
gaiety,  and  cast  him  into  curious  and  bewil¬ 
dered  reverie.  In  that  gaze  there  was  earnest 
and  cordial  admiration,  but  it  was  mixed  with 
so  much  mournfulness,  that  the  admiration 
lost  its  eloquence,  and  he  who  noticed  it  was 
rather  saddened  than  flattered.’’ 

[At  this  meeting,  the  vanity  of  Caesarini 
received  a  crushing  blow,  and  quitting  the 
party  with  Lumley,  the  two  adventurers  plot 
revenge  upon  “  the  accursed  Maltravers,” 
who  was  beloved  by  Florence,  and,  at  length, 
returns  her  love.  The  fallen  hopes  and 
wretched  condition  of  Caesarini  are  thus 
vividly  struck  out.] 

Pale,  haggard,  exhausted,  Castruccio  Caesa¬ 
rini,  traversing  a  length  of  way,  arrived  at 
last  at  a  miserable  lodging  in  the  suburb  of 
Chelsea.  His  fortune  was  now  gone — gone 
in  supplying  the  poorest  food  to  a  craving 
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and  imbecile  vanity  ;•  gone,  that  its  owner 
might  seem  what  nature  never  meant  him 
for — the  elegant  Lothario— the  graceful  man 
of  pleasure — the  troubadour  of  modern  life  ! 
gone  in  horses  and  jewels,  and  fine  clothes, 
and  gaming,  and  printing  unsaleable  poems 
on  gilt-edged  vellum  ; — gone,  that  he  might 
he  not  a  greater  hut  a  more  fashionable  man 
than  Ernest  Maltravers !  Such  is  the  com¬ 
mon  destiny  of  those  poor  adventurers  who 
confine  fame  to  boudoirs  and  saloons.  No 
matter,  whether  they  be  poets  or  dandies, 
wealthy  parvenus  or  aristocratic  cadets,  all 
equally  prove  the  adage,  that  the  wrong  paths 
to  reputation  are  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of 
peace,  fortune,  happiness,  and  too  often 
honour !  And  yet  this  poor  young  man  had 
dared  to  hope  for  the  hand  of  Florence  Las- 
celles !  He  had  the  common  notion  of 
foreigners,  that  English  girls  marry  for  love, 
are  very  romantic,  that,  within  the  three  seas, 
heiresses  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  ; — 
and  for  the  rest,  his  vanity  had  been  so  pam¬ 
pered.  that  it  now  insinuated  itself  into  every 
fibre  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  system. 

[The  loves  of  Florence  and  Ernest,  as  we 
have  hinted,  do  not  at  first  “  run  true,” 
partly  on  account  of  her  “  unfortunate  cha¬ 
racter.”] 

In  order  perfectly  to  understand  Florence 
Lascelles,  it  must  be  remembered  that  with 
all  her  dazzling  qualities,  she  was  not  what 
is  called  a  loveable  person.  A  certain  hard¬ 
ness  in  her  disposition,  even  as  a  child,  had 
prevented  her  winding  into  the  hearts  of 
those  around  her.  Deprived  of  her  mothers 
care — having  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
children  of  her  own  age — brought  up  with  a 
starched  governess,  or  female  relations,  poor 
and  proud, — she  never  had  contracted  the 
softness  of  manner,  which  the  reciprocation 
of  household  affectious  usually  produces. 
With  a  haughty  consciousness  of  her  powers, 
her  birth,  her  position,  advantages  always 
dinned  into  her  ear,  she  grew  up  solitary, 
unsocial,  and  imperious.  Her  father  was 
rather  proud  than  fond  of  her  —  her  servants 
did  not  love  her — she  had  too  little  considera¬ 
tion  for  others,  too  little  blandness  and  sua¬ 
vity,  to  be  loved  by  inferiors — she  was  too 
learned  and  too  stern  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
conversation  and  society  of  young  ladies  of 
her  own  age  : — she  had  no  friends.  Now, 
having  really  strong  affections,  she  felt  all 
this,  hut  rather  with  resentment  than  grief — 
she  longed  to  be  loved,  but  did  not  seek  to 
be  so — she  felt  as  if  it  was  her  fate  not  to  be 
loved — she  blamed  fate,  not  herself. 

[In  the  meantime,  Caesarini,  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  Lumley,  forges  a  letter  which 
causes  a  break  between  the  betrothed  Ernest 
and  Florence.  Caesarini  confesses  his  villany, 
hut  unhappily,  too  late.] 

Florence  Lascelles  was  dying;  but  not 
indeed  wholly  of  that  common,  if  mystic  ma¬ 


lady,  a  brokert9iKeart.  Her  health,  always 
delicate,  beeah^e'  always  preyed  upon  by  a 
nervous,  ir/ftamle,  and  feverish  spirit,  had 
been  gradually  and  invisibly  undermined, 
even  before  Ernest  confessed  his  love.  In 
the  singular  lustre  of  those  large  pupilled 
eyes — in  the  luxuriant  transparency  of  that 
glorious  bloom, — the  experienced  might  long 
since  have  traced  the  seeds  which  cradle 
death. 

Consumption  seized  its  victim.  The  phy¬ 
sicians  that  attended  her  were  the  first  in 
London,  and  Lord  Saxingham  was  firmly 
persuaded  that  there  was  no  danger.  It  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  think  that  death  would 
take  so  great  a  liberty  with  Lady  Florence 
Lascelles,  when  there  were  so  many  poor 
people  in  the  world,  whom  there  would  be  no 
impropriety  in  removing  from  it.  But  Flo¬ 
rence  knew  her  danger,  and  her  high  spirit 
did  not  quail  before  it.  Yet  when  Caesarini, 
slung  beyond  endurance  by  the  horrors  of  his 
remorse,  wrote  and  confessed  all  his  own 
share  of  the  fatal  treason,  though,  faithful  to 
his  promise,  he  concealed  that  of  his  accom¬ 
plice, — then,  ah,  then,  she  did  indeed  repine 
at  her  doom,  and  long  to  look  once  more 
with  the  eyes  of  love  and  joy  upon  the  face 
of  the  beautiful  world.  But  the  illness  of  the 
body  usually  brings  out  a  latent  power  and 
philosophy  of  the  soul,  which  health  never 
knows  ;  and  God  has  mercifully  ordained  it 
as  the  customary  lot  of  nature,  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  decline  into  the  grave,  the 
sloping  path  is  made  smooth  and  easy  to  our 
feet ;  and  every  day,  as  the  films  of  clay  are 
removed  from  our  eyes,  death  loses  the  false 
aspect  of  the  spectre,  and  we  fall  at  last  into 
its  arms  as  a  wearied  child  upon  the  bosom 
of  its  mother. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Lady  Flo¬ 
rence  listened  to  the  monotonous  clicking  of 
the  clock  that  announced  the  departure  of 
moments  few,  yet  not  precious,  still  spared 
to  her.  Her  face,  buried  in  her  hands,  she 
bent  over  the  small  table  beside  her  sofa,  and 
indulged  her  melancholy  thoughts.  Bowed 
was  the  haughty  crest,  unnerved  the  elastic 
shape  that  had  once  seemed  born  for  majesty 
and  command — no  friends  were  near,  for  Flo¬ 
rence  had  never  made  friends.  Solitary  had 
been  her  youth,  and  solitary  were  her  dying 
hours. 

[An  explanatory  letter  from  Florence  re¬ 
conciles  Ernest  to  an  interview ;  from  which 
time,  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he  was  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  side  of  the  patient.] 

And,  oh,  then,  how  Florence  loved  him  ! 
how  far  more  luxurious  in  its  grateful  and 
clinging  fondness,  was  that  love,  than  the 
wild  and  jealous  fire  of  their  earlier  connexion. 
Her  own  character,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
lingering  illness,  became  incalculably  more 
gentle  and  softened  down,  as  the  shadows 
closed  around  it.  She  loved  to  make  him 
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read  and  talk  to  her — and,  ancient  poetry 
of  thought  now  grew  mellowed,  as  it  were, 
into  religion,  which  is  (indeed, poetry  with  a 
stronger  wing.  .  .  .  There  was  ft  world  beyond 
the  grave — there  was  life  out  of  the  chrysalis 
sleep  of  death — they  would  yet  be  united. 
And  Maltravers,  who  was  a  solemn  and 
intense  believer  in  the  Great  Hope,  did 
not  neglect  the  purest  and  highest  of  all  the 
fountains  of  solace.  Often  in  that  quiet 
room,  in  that  gorgeous  mansion  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  all  vain  or  worldly 
schemes — of  flirtations  and  feastings,  and 
political  meetings  and  cabinet  dinners,  and 
all  the  bubbles  of  the  passing  wave — often 
there  did  these  persons,  whose  position  to 
each  other  had  been  so  suddenly  and  so 
strangely  changed — converse  on  those  matters 
— daring  and  divine  —  which  “  make  the 
bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky.” 


Health  of  Musicians. — An  article  from 
“  Curtis  on  the  Preservation  of  Health,” 
having  appeared,  stating  that  performers  on 
stringed  instruments  lived  to  a  greater  age 
than  those  who  played  wind  instruments,  a 
correspondent  draws  our  attention  to  the  late 
John  Park,  oboe-player,  who  lived  to  be 
eighty-two ;  his  brother,  William  Park,  also 
an  oboe-player,  is  still  living  among  us,  and 
must  have  seen  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Mr.  Marriotti,  the  celebrated  trombone-player, 
is  now  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and  has  not 
left  off  puffing  yet.  We  also  have,  “  walking 
about  in  rude  health,”  Mackintosh  the  bas¬ 
soon-player,  than  whom  no  one  has  exercised 
his  bellows  more ;  and  he  is  upwards  of 
seventy.  Hyde  the  trumpet-player  is  still 
alive,  and  very  aged.  Erskin  the  northern 
oboe-player  is  eighty,  (or  thereabouts)  yet  he 
took  the  oboe-primo  part,  at  the  Yorkshire 
Amateur  Concerts,  last  year,  excellently  well. 
So  it  appears,  that  it  is  not  a  little  puff  that 
will  blow  the  wind-instrument  birds  off  their 
perch. — Musical  IVorld. 

Love's  Telegraph. — If  a  gentleman  wants 
a  wife,  he  wears  a  ring  on  the  first  finger  of 
the  left  hand  ;  if  he  be  engaged,  he  wears  it 
on  the  second  finger ;  if  married,  on  the 
third  ;  and  on  the  fourth,  if  he  never  intends 
to  be  married.  When  a  lady  is  not  engaged, 
she  wears  a  hoop  or  diamond  on  her  first 
finger  ;  if  engaged,  on  her  second;  if  married 
on  the  third ;  and  on  the  fourth  if  she 
intends  to  die  a  maid. 

The  Fishing-nets  at  Hasting  cost  the 
owners  3,000/.  per  annum.  The  mackerel 
nets  extend  two  miles  in  length,  and  those 
for  herrings  one  mile.--  Dr.  Bathurst's  Notes 
on  Nets . 

Matrimonial  Statistics.  —  At  the  age  of 
sixty,  there  are  but  twenty-two  unmarried 


men  alive  for  forty  eight  married  ;  at  seventy, 
eleven  bachelors  for  twenty-seven  married 
men  ;  and  at  eighty,  for  three  bachelors  who 
may  chance  to  be  alive  there  are  nine  bene¬ 
dicts.  Very  nearly  the  same  proportion  holds 
good  in  the  female  sex,  of  whom,  while 
seventy-two  who  have  been  marreid  attain 
the  age  of  forty-five,  oidy  fifty-two  unmarried 
reach  the  same  term  of  life. 

i  Thalberg ,  the  Pianist. — Soon  after  the 
accession  .  of  her  present  Majesty,  Thalberg 
was  invited  to  perform  at  the  Palace.  In 
complimenting  him  upon  his  great  talent, 
the  Queen  expressed  her  regret  that  she  had 
not  heard  him  before,  but  promised  herself  a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  gratification.  About 
a  fortnight,  therefore,  before  his  departure  for 
the  provinces,  he  was  again  summoned  to  a 
private  party  at  the  palace,  when  he  was  the 
sole  performer  :  and  her  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  give  him  five  several  subjects  to  work  upon. 
This  was  a  herculean  task — mental  as  well 
as  physical — and  the  consequence  was,  he 
went  home  grievously  ill.  The  following 
day,  upon  my  congratulating  him  upon  his 
“  triumph.”  he  said — “  Bel  trionfo  ! — a  fine 
triumph,  to  be  nearly  killed  !”  Her  Majesty 
has  already  given  good  proof  of  her  admi¬ 
rable  musical  education ;  one  of  the  smallest 
advantages,  nevertheless,  that  she  has  derived 
from  the  wise  provision  of  her  illustrious 
mother.  The  simple  circumstance  of  La- 
blache  being  engaged  to  give  her  Majesty 
some  lessons  in  singing,  at  once  evinces  the 
judgment  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent ;  for  he  is 
the  most  of  a  man  of  genius  of  all  the  voca¬ 
lists.  He  always  sings  like  a  musician,  and 
not  a  mere  stage-player.  Lablache  praised 
both  the  voice  and  style  of  her  Majesty ;  the 
former,  as  he  says,  being  soft,  sweet  and  cor¬ 
rect.  He  also  says  she  has  been  well  in¬ 
structed — Musical  IV oriel. 


THE  ROYAL  VISIT  TO  THE  CITY. 

The  next  Number  of  the  Mirror,  with  a  Supple¬ 
mentary  Sheet,  will  contain  an  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of 

p)et  JHajesftB’s  Visit; 

The  Order  of  the  Royal  and  Civic  Processions ;  and 
the  Banquet  at'Guildhall ;  illustrated  with 

iFolto  iEnflvabinga, 

Ably  executed  upon  Wood,  from  Drawings  made  by 
an  experienced  Artist,  expressly  for  this  Work,  the 
arrangements  for  which  have  been  some  time  in 
progress. 

The  Descriptive  Details  will  be  prepared  with  due 
regard  to  authenticity  and  conciseness  ;  and  in  the 
Eugraviugs,  strict  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  details  and  characteristic  accessories  of 
the  scenes  represented ;  so  as  to  render  this  “  Ac¬ 
count  ”  worthy  of  association  with  the  magnificent 
Event  which  it  is  intended  to  commemorate. 

LONDON :  Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 
143,  Strand,  ( near  Somerset  House  ) ;  and  sold  by 
all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. — Agent  in  PARIS, 
O.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  French,  English,  and  Ame¬ 
rican  Library,  55,  Rue  Neuve  St.  Auausttn. — In 
FRANCFORT,  CHARLES  JUOEL. 
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In  accordance  with  the  intimation  in  the  previous  Number  of  the  Mirror,  half  of  the 
present  Sheet  is  occupied  by  an  Illustration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Visit  to  her  Joy al  City  of 
London  ;  representing  the  Regal  and  Civic  Processions,  from\  Temple  Bar ,  the  point  of 
the  formation  of  the  line.  The  Descriptive  Details  of  this  portion  of  the  Pageant  will  be 
found  in  the  Supplement,  now  publishing ;  which  likewise  contains  a  Folio  Engraving 
of  the  Banquet  at  Guildhall. 
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THE  DUNMOW  FLITCH  OF  BACON. 

The  origin  of  this  singular  custom  will  be 
found  detailed  in  our  fifth  volume,  page  2 13 ; 
and,  in  a  subsequent  volume  (xvii.)  is  a 
list  of  applicants  for  the  prize.  To  this 
information  we  are  now  enabled  to  record 
the  revival  of  this  eccentric  observance, 
through  the  liberality  of  one  of  our  earliest 
Correspondents,  John  Player,  Esq.,  of 
Saffron  Walden,  who,  in  his  regard  for 
the  customs  of  “  merry  England,”  has  set 
an  honourable  example  to  our  country  gen¬ 
tlemen.  This  revival  was  proposed  last 
year,  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Dunmow 
Agricultural  Society  —  an  excellent  insti¬ 
tution,  by  the  way,  for  the  encouragement 
of 

“  A  bold  peasantry,  the  country’s  pride,” 

in  habits  of  industry  and  profitable  employ¬ 
ment.  At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Player  offered 
a  gammon  of  bacon  as  a  prize  to  the  most 
deserving  labourer  ;  the  award  of  which  took 
place  at  the  recent  anniversary  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society.  “  The  gammon  of  bacon,” 
(says  the  report  of  the  meeting,  in  the  Essex 
Herald,)  “  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
ribbons,  and  hoisted  on  a  pole  attached  to  a 
wagon,  near  a  tent,  in  front  of  which  the 
candidates  for  the  different  prizes  were 
assembled.” 

In  opening  the  business  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Bewsher,  the  secretary  to  the  Society,  well 
observed  with  reference  to  the  worth  of  the 
successful  candidate  : — “  We  have  before  us 
to-day  a  gammon  of  bacon,  which  has  been 
presented  by  a  very  intelligent  and  active 
member  of  our  Society,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  when  you  see  the  person  to  whom  that 
gammon  has  been  awarded,  you  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  great  worth  of  his  character,  and 
that  he  is  an  example  for  any  individual, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  [Cheers.] 

I  esteem  the  character  of  this  couple  as 
highly  as  any  public  record  could  make  it, — 

I  esteem  it  as  highly  as  any  honour  the 
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nation  could  give  to  any  nobleman,  for  any 
service  he  could  render  to  his  country, — 
[Cheers] — because,  if  a  person  brings  up  a 
family  thus  honourably  and  industriously, 
and  introduces  them  into  service  at  a  proper 
age,  with  the  principles  of  Christianity  in¬ 
culcated  into  their  minds,  and  rendered 
industrious  and  diligent  by  the  example  of 
their  parents,  we  are  assured  that  they  will 
be  worthy  of  their  employers,  and  worthy 
of  themselves  as  the  employed.  I  hope  it 
will  be  widely  promulgated,  that  through 
the  Society  at  Dunmow,  there  has  been  a 
worthy  character  brought  forward,  whose 
virtues  and  merits  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost  and  forgotten.” 

#  *  *  *. 

“  It  appears  from  historical  records  that 
very  few  persons  applied  for  the  flitch  of 
bacon  as  it  was  formerly  given  here ;  and 
that  there  wTere  only  three  before  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Monasteries,  and  have  been 
only  three  since — the  last  being  in  1761, 
about  fifty  years  ago.  There  was  a  curious 
coincidence  in  these  presentations  of  the 
bacon — they  were  exactly  fifty  years  apart 
from  each  other.  W e  have  now  a  gammon  to 
offer,  and  we  are  renewing  the  old  system, 
but  not  with  oaths  and  penances ;  because 
we  are  told  the  oath  was  taken  on  sharp 
stones,  which  I  believe  are  now  lost.  Still, 
we  can  excite  interest  in  the  same  way  as 
parties  did — we  can  come  to  matters  of 
fact  in  our  gammon  of  bacon,  and  we  can 
appropriate  it  with  satisfaction  to  ourselves, 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  satisfaction  to 
you.  You  have  heard  that  there  was  a 
period  of  fifty  years  between  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  flitch  of  bacon,  by  the  manor 
of  the  Priory,  and  perhaps  lands  might  have 
been  held  by  that  tenure  ;  but  in  presenting 
this,  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  fifty  years 
before  another  prize  is  offered — we  hope 
that  it  w’ill  be  only  fifty  weeks  instead  of 
fifty  years.” 

Mr.  Player  having  next  distributed  the 
prizes  for  ploughing,  called  forth  Samuel 
Bloomfield,  who  had  received  the  first  prize 
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to  deserving  labourers,  and  Mary  his  wife, 
to  whom  the  gammon  of  bacon  had  been 
adjudged.  They  were  a  hale  old  pair  :  Mrs. 
Bloomfield  had  on  the  gown  in  which  she 
was  married  forty  years  ago,  and  its  freshness 
spoke  loudly  for  her  careful  habits.  Most  of 
their  children  were  gathered  round  the  happy 
couple. 

Mr.  Player  then  observed : — “  I  find  that 
the  ancient  custom  of  presenting  the  flitch 
of  bacon  was  not,  as  generally  supposed, 
peculiar  to  Dunmow.  It  did  exist  in  Brittany 
for  600  years,  but  whether  it  was  of  Saxon 
or  Norman  introduction,  I  care  not.  I  also 
find  that  there  is  a  place  called  Wickner,  in 
Staffordshire,  where  the  custom  existed  with 
this  peculiar  feature,  that  the  parties  claim¬ 
ing  were  obliged  to  bring  evidence  that  they 
had  lived  quietly  together.  On  referring  to 
the  Spectator,  I  find  a  list,  (it  may  be  ficti¬ 
tious  and  imaginary,)  of  individuals  who  ap¬ 
plied  for  this  bacon.  The  first  is  the  son  of 
Sir  John  FalstafF,  who,  by  suborning  two 
men  in  his  service  to  give  evidence,  got  pos¬ 
session  of  the  bacon  ;  but  they  immediately 
had  some  difference  on  the  subject  as  to  how 
it  should  be  dressed,  on  which  the  bacon 
was  taken  from  them,  and  hung  up  for  ano¬ 
ther  applicant.  I  never  find  that  such  was 
the  case  at  Dunmow.  Our  Secretary  has  told 
you  that  there  were  but  three  persons  who 
claimed  the  bacon  at  Dunmow  previous  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  and  three 
afterwards — the  last  case  in  which  it  was 
presented  was  in  the  year  1761.  On  this 
occasion,  we  require  no  particular  form  or 
oath ;  but  we  have  two  highly  deserving 
individuals  recommended,  Samuel  Bloom¬ 
field  and  Mary  his  wife,  as  fairly  entitled  to 
it.  When  I  tell  you  that  these  individuals 
during  an  union  of  forty  years,  have  brought 
up  a  large  family  in  a  way  highly  creditable 
to  persons  in  their  station,  their  children  all 
being  in  respectable  services,  having  been, 
with  one  exception,  seven,  thirteen,  or  twenty 
years  in  their  places,  you  will  admit  they  are 
deserving  characters.  I  can  only  say,  (ad¬ 
dressing  Bloomfield,)  that  I  have  great  plea¬ 
sure  to  hear  that  the  Agricultural  Committee 
have  decided  on  giving  the  prize  to  you ; 
and  I  am  sure  it  must  be  a  proud  day  for 
yourself,  and  for  the  members  of  your  family, 
when  you  receive  this  testimonial  for  rearing 
them  as  you  have  done  without  any  extra¬ 
neous  help.  [Cheers.]  You,  I  am  sure, 
have  not  been  amongst  those  individuals  we 
hear  of,  who  have  spent  their  earnings  in 
miserable  dissipation.  I  admire  the  inde¬ 
pendent  labourer,  and  I  will  do  all  l  can  to 
benefit  my  fellow  creatures  :  I  do  not  mean 
by  thus  coming  publicly  forward,  for  I  wish 
to  stand  in  the  back  ground  ;  but  these  are 
important  times,  and  we  want  to  bind  toge¬ 
ther  the  cultivators  of  the  land  and  the  cot¬ 
tagers  in  one  happy  union.  I  would  not 


change  my  country  for  any  on  the  globe. 
I  have  lately  travelled  a  thousand  miles  from 
these  scenes.  Our  labourer  is  more  comfort¬ 
able  than  those  of  other  places.  In  Wales, 
I  find  that  the  labourers  have  houses  without 
windows ;  and  chimneys  made  with  a  few 
sticks  ;  yet  they  are  comfortable,  for  a  con¬ 
tented  mind  is  a  continual  feast.” 

Mr.  Player  then  read  the  following  state¬ 
ment  respecting  Bloomfield  and  his  family  : 

“  Samuel  Bloomfield,  aged  65,  and  Mary 
Bloomfield,  aged  60,  have  been  married  forty 
years.  Has  lived  in  the  same  service  fifty- 
one  years,  with  the  exception  of  one  month. 
Belonged  to  a  Benefit  Club  33  years,  until  it 
broke  up.  Received  parochial  relief  six  or 
seven  weeks  during  illness,  and  about  37 
years  ago  received  sixpence  each,  for  himself, 
his  wife  and  one  child.  Has  had  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  disposed  of  as  under  : — first,  deceased  ; 
second,  Samuel,  aged  38,  married  and  has 
five  children,  and  has  lived  with  Mr.  Scruby 
twenty-three  years ;  third,  Elizabeth,  aged 
35,  has  been  in  service  nineteen  years,  and 
is  now  in  Southampton,  where  she  has  lived 
in  one  service  fifteen  years ;  fourth,  Sarah, 
aged  33,  has  been  in  service  fifteen  years, 
and  is  now  living  with  the  Rev.  T.  Brooksby, 
of  West  Hanningfield,  where  she  has  been 
three  years ;  fifth,  Mary,  aged  30,  has  been 
fourteen  years  in  service,  and  is  now  living 
with  —  Gibson,  Esq.,  where  she  has  been 
seven  years;  sixth,  Jane,  aged  26,  has  lived 
with  Miss  Potts,  of  Chelmsford,  thirteen 
years ;  seventh,  Maria,  aged  24,  has  been  in 
service  ten  years,  and  is  now  living  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Warburton,  of  Sible  Hedingham, 
where  she  has  been  one  year — she  received  one 
pound  as  an  out-fit  when  she  first  went  into 
service  ;  eighth,  William,  aged  19,  has  lived 
with  Mr.  Fuller  seven  years;  ninth,  Eliza, 
aged  15,  now  at  home.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Player  observed,  that 
last  year,  when  he  gave  the  prize  of  the  bacon, 
he  was  Mayor  of  Saffron  Walden ;  but  he 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  better  man,  who 
had  desired  him  to  offer  another  gammon  of 
bacon  for  next  year,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the 
Committee  thought  proper. 

The  bacon  was  then  delivered  to  the  good 
old  pair,  and  as  the  “head  of  the  household,” 
looked  round  on  his  superiors  who  were  thus 
endeavouring  to  draw  others  into  his  honour¬ 
able  path,  his  heart  seemed  to  say — 

“  May  you  be  all  as  old  as  I, 

And  see  your  sons  to  manhood  grow. 

And  many  a  time  before  you  die 
Be  just  as  pleased  as  I  am  now.” 

One  of  the  sons  volunteered  to  carry  the 
gammon  to  his  parent’s  cottage  ;  and,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  the  family 
bore  it  off'  the  ground  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
assembly. 
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flotes  of  a  Meatier. 

CHARLES  II. 

In  vol.  iv.,  p.  104  of  Madame  de  Genlis’s 
Memoirs ,  is  this  remark : — u  I  then  read  over 
again  all  the  English  historians,  and  satisfied 
myself  of  a  fact  1  had  only  hitherto  imagined, 
viz  :  that  there  has  been  a  general  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  high  merits  of  Charles  II. 
*  *  *.  After  the  Restoration,  Charles  II. 

acted  with  a  courage,  wisdom,  and  prudence 
that  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired ;  he  re¬ 
duced  the  taxes,  (which  were  enormous  in 
Cromwell’s  time),  knew  how  to  ally  firmness 
and  clemency  with  great  skill,  and  above  all 
considerations,  adopted  many  measures  to¬ 
wards  the  restoration  of  religion.  Order  and 
peace  were  the  results  of  these  fortunate 
arrangements.  He  it  was,  who  founded  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  so  celebrated  at  the 
present  day ;  he  solemnly  promised  to  assist 
and  favour  all  those  who  should  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  difficult  studies;  he  sent  to  the 
neighbouring  countries  to  obtain  information 
of  sciences  unknown  in  England  ;  corrected 
anomalies  and  neologism  of  the  national 
dialect,  which  in  Cromwell’s  time  had  become 
almost  barbarous  ;  and  made  many  other 
important  improvements.  Certainly,  these 
are  deeds  of  great  value,  and  cannot  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  estimated.  An  excellent  book  might 
be  made  on  historical  injustice,  oversights, 
and  misrepresentations.”  H.  M - n. 


HANDKERCHIEF  OF  CHARLES  I. 

The  Bath  Herald  states,  that  a  silversmith  of 
that  city  has  in  his  possession  an  authenticated 
curiosity  of  a  very  interesting  kind,  being  the 
pocket  handkerchief  used  by  Charles  I.,  at 
the  time  of  his  execution.  It  was  purchased 
at  the  sale  of  effects  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  M. 
Pitt,  of  Dorchester,  is  of  white  cambric  of 
very  fine  texture,  and  is  neatly  marked  with 
the  imperial  crown  and  the  initials  “  C.  R.” 
It  is  accompanied  by  the  following  certifi¬ 
cates : — “  This  was  King  Charles  the  First's 
Handcarchief,  that  he  had  on  the  scaffold 
when  he  was  Beheaded,  Janvary  ye  30th, 
1648.  From  my  cousin,  Anne  Foyle,  1733.” 
“  Certificate  by  me,  July  25th,  1828 — W. 
M.  Pitt. — As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  fact, 
I  can  only  state  that  I  was  informed  by  my 
father,  that  Mrs.  Anne  Foyle  was  a  cousin  of 
his  mother,  whose  father  was  much  attached 
to  the  cause  of  the  King,  was  present  at  his 
death,  and  obtained  by  some  means  or  other 
this  handkerchief:  from  her  father  she 
obtained  it,  and  she  gave  it  to  my  grand¬ 
mother,  Lora  Pitt  as  is  stated  on  the  cover 
herein  inclosed;  the  endorsement  was  written 
ninety  years  after  the  event  took  place,  and 
my  grandmother  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  I  myself  know  that  that 
endorsement  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  my 
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grandmother,  and  who  evidently  believed  the 
above  to  be  true  ;  and  this  I  certify  ninety 
years  also  after  the  writing  of  that  endorse¬ 
ment  by  my  grandmother.” 


THE  FUCIA  TREE. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  the  respectable  and  well- 
informed  conservator  of  the  Botanical  Gar¬ 
dens  at  Liverpool,  gives  the  following  cu¬ 
rious  account  of  the  introduction  of  that 
elegant  little  flowering  shrub,  the  Fucia, 
into  our  English  green-houses  and  parlour 
windows : — Old  Mr.  Lee,  a  nurseryman 
and  gardener  near  London,  well  known 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  was  one  day  show¬ 
ing  his  variegated  treasures  to  a  friend,  who 
suddenly  turned  to  him,  and  declared, 
“  Well,  you  have  not  in  your  collection  a 
prettier  flower  than  I  saw  this  morning  at 
Wapping.’’ —  “No!  and  pray  what  was 
this  phoenix  like  ?”• — “  Why,  the  plant  was 
elegant,  and  the  flowers  hung  in  rows  like 
tassels  from  the  pendent  branches,  their 
colour  the  richest  crimson  ;  in  the  centre  a 
fold  of  deep  purple,”  and  so  forth.  Parti¬ 
cular  directions  being  demanded  and  given, 
Mr.  Lee  posted  off  to  Wapping,  where  he 
at  once  perceived,  that  the  plant  was  new 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  He  saw  and  ad¬ 
mired.  Entering  the  house,  he  said,  “  My 
good  woman,  this  is  a  nice  plant,  I  should 
like  to  buy  it.’’ — “  Ah,  sir,  1  could  not  sell 
it  for  no  money,  for  it  was  brought  me  from 
the  West  Indies  by  my  husband,  who  has 
now  left  again,  and  I  must  keep  it  for  his 
sake.’’  —  “But  I  must  have  it.”  —  “  No, 
sir  !’’  —  “  Here,”  (emptying  his  pocket,) 
“  here  are  gold,  silver,  copper,”  (his  stock 
was  something  more  than  eight  guineas.) 
— “  Well-a-day,  but  this  is  a  power  of 
money,  sure  and  sure.” — “  ’Tis  yours,  and 
the  plant  is  mine  ;  and,  my  good  dame,  you 
shall  have  one  of  the  first  young  ones  1  rear, 
to  keep  for  your  husband’s  sake.” — “  Alack, 
alack!” — “You  shall,  I  say,  by  Jove.’’ 
A  coach  was  called,  in  which  was  safely 
deposited  our  florist,  and  his  seemingly 
dear  purchase.  His  first  work  was  to  pull 
off  and  utterly  destroy  every  vestige  of  blos¬ 
som  and  blossom-bud  ;  it  was  divided  into 
cuttings,  which  were  forced  into  bark-beds 
and  hot-beds,  were  redivided  and  subdivided. 
Every  effort  was  used  to  multiply  the  plant. 
By  the  commencement  of  the  next  flowering 
season,  Mr.  Lee  was  the  delighted  possessor 
of  300  fucia  plants,  all  giving  promise  of 
blossom.  The  two  which  opened  first  were 
removed  into  his  show  house.  A  lady  came 
— “  Why,  Mr.  Lee,  my  dear  Mr.  Lee, 
where  did  you  get  this  charming  flower  ?” 
Hem  !  ’tis  a  new  thing,  my  lady— pretty, 
is  it  not  ?’’— 1 “  Pretty  !  ’tis  lovely.  Its 
price?” — “A  guinea;  thank  your  lady¬ 
ship,’’  and  one  of  the  two  plants  stood 
proudly  in  her  ladyship’s  boudoir.  “  My 
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dear  Charlotte  !  where  did  you  get  !”  &c. 
&c. — “  Oh  !  ’tls  a  new  thing  ;  I  saw  it  at 
old  Lee’s;  pretty,  is  it  not?’' — “  Pretty! 
’tis  beautiful!  its  price?” — “A  guinea; 
there  was  another  left.’’  The  visiter’s 
horses  smoked  oft-  to  the  suburb  ;  a  third 
flowering  plant  stood  on  the  spot  whence 
the  first  had  been  taken.  The  second 
guinea  was  paid,  and  the  second  chosen 
fucia  adorned  the  drawing-room  of  her 
second  ladyship.  The  scene  was  repeated 
as  new  comers  saw,  and  were  attracted  by 
the  beauty  of  the  plant.  New  chariots  flew 
to  the  gates  of  old  Lee’s  nursery-ground. 
Two  fucias,  young,  graceful,  and  bursting 
into  healthy  flower,  were  constantly  seen 
on  the  same  spot  in  his  repository. 

He  neglected  not  to  gladden  the  faithful 
sailor’s  wife  by  the  promised  gift;  but  ere 
the  flower  season  closed,  300  golden  guineas 
chinked  in  his  purse,  the  produce  of  the 
single  shrub  of  the  widow  of  Wapping; 
the  reward  of  the  taste,  decision,  skill,  and 
perseverance  of  old  Mr.  Lee. 
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MR.  BULWEr’s  ERNEST  MAT.TRAVERS  ] 
{Concluded  from  page  304.) 

[The  last  chapter  but  one  is,  indeed,  of 
painful  interest.] 

How  sudden — how  awfully  sudden —  had 
been  the  blow  !  True,  there  had  been  an 
absence  of  some  months  in  which  the 
change  had  operated.  But  absence  is  a 
blank — a  nonentity.  He  had  left  her  in 
apparent  health — in  the  tide  of  prosperity 
and  pride.  He  saw  her  again  —  stricken 
down  in  body  and  temper — chastened — hum¬ 
bled  dying.  And  this  being,  so  bright  and 
lofty,  how  had  she  loved  him !  Never  had 
he  been  so  loved,  except  in  that  morning 
dream  haunted  by  the  vision  of  the  lost  and 
dim  -  remembered  Alice.  Never  on  earth 
could  he  he  so  loved  again.  The  air  and 
aspect  of  the  whole  chamber  grew  to  him 
painful  and  oppressive.  It  was  full  of  her — 
the  owner !  There  the  harp,  which  so  well 
became  her  muse-like  form,  that  it  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  her  like  a  part  of  herself!  There 
the  pictures,  fresh  and  glowing  from  her 
hand,  the  grace — the  harmony — the  classic 
and  simple  taste  every  where  displayed  ! 

At  length,  the  door  opened ;  the  favourite 
attendant  of  Florence  looked  in. 

Is  Mr.  Maltravers  there  ?  O  sir,  my  lady 
is  awake  and  would  see  you.” 

Maltravers  rose  but  his  feet  were  glued  to 
the  ground,  his  sinking  heart  stood  still— it 
was  a  mortal  terror  that  possessed  him. 
With  a  deep  sigh  he  shook  off  the  numbing 
spell  and  passed  to  the  bedside  of  Florence. 

She  sat  up,  propped  by  pillows,  and  as  he 
sank  beside  her,  and  clasped  her  wan,  trans¬ 


parent  hand,  she  looked  at  him  with  a  smile 
of  pitying  love. 

“  You  have  been  very,  very  kind  to  me,” 
she  said,  after  a  pause,  and  with  a  voice 
which  had  altered  even  since  the  last  time 
he  heard  it,  “  and  you  will  be  rewarded. 
You  have  made  that  part  of  life  from  which 
human  nature  shrinks  with  dread,  the  hap¬ 
piest  and  the  brightest  of  all  my  short  and 
vain  existence.  My  own  adored  Ernest — God 
bless  you !” 

A  few  grateful  tears  dropped  from  her 
eyes,  and  they  fell  on  the  hand  which  she 
bent  her  lips  to  kiss. 

u  It  was  not  here — not  amidst  streets  and 
the  noisy  abodes  of  anxious,  worldly  men — 
nor  was  it  in  this  harsh  and  dreary  season  of 
the  year,  that  I  could  have  wished  to  look 
my  last  on  earth.  Could  I  have  seen  the 
face  of  Nature — could  I  have  watched  once 
more  with  the  summer  sun  amidst  those 
gentle  scenes  we  loved  so  well,  Death  would 
have  had  no  difference  from  sleep.  But 
what  matters  it  ?  With  you  there  is  summer 
and  Nature  every  where.” 

Maltravers  raised  his  face,  and  their  eyes 
met  in  silence — it  was  a  long,  fixed  gaze 
which  spoke  more  than  all  worlds  could. 
Her  head  dropped  on  his  shoulder,  and  there 
it  lay,  passive  and  motionless,  for  some  mo¬ 
ments.  A  soft  step  glided  into  the  room — it 
was  the  unhappy  father’s.  He  came  to  the 
other  side  of  his  daughter,  and  sobbed  con¬ 
vulsively. 

She  then  raised  herself,  and  even  in  the 
shades  of  death,  a  faint  blush  passed  over 
her  cheek. 

“  My  good,  dear  father,  what  comfort  will 
it  give  you  hereafter  to  think  how  fondly  you 
spoiled  your  Florence !” 

Lord  Saxingham  could  not  answer ;  he 
clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  wept  over  her. 
Then  he  broke  away — looked  on  her  with  a 
shudder — 

“  O  God  !”  he  cried,  “  she  is  dead — she  is 
dead  !” 

Maltravers  started,  and  waved  aside  the 
poor  old  man  impatiently.  The  physician 
kindly  approached,  and  taking  Lord  Saxing- 
ham’s  hand,  led  him  from  the  room — he 
went  mute  and  obedient  like  a  child. 

But  the  struggle  was  not  yet  passed.  Flo¬ 
rence  once  more  opened  her  eyes,  and  Maltra¬ 
vers  uttered  a  cry  of  joy.  But  along  those 
eyes  the  film  was  darkening  rapidly,  as  still, 
through  the  mist  and  shadow,  they  sought 
the  beloved  countenance  which  hung  over  her, 
as  if  to  breathe  life  into  waning  life.  Twice 
her  lips  moved,  but  her  voice  failed  her,  she 
shook  her  head  sadly. 

Maltravers  hastily  held  to  her  mouth  a 
cordial  which  lay  ready  on  the  table  near  her 
but  scarce  had  it  moistened  her  lips,  when 
her  whole  frame  grew  heavier  and  heavier  in 
his  clasp.  Her  head  once  more  sank  upon 
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his  bosom — she  thrice  gasped  wildly  for 
breath — and  at  length  raising  her  hand  on 
high,  life  struggled  into  its  expiring  ray. 

“  There — above! — Ernest — that  name — 
Ernest !” 

Yes,  that  name  was  the  last  she  uttered  ; 
she  was  evidently  conscious  of  that  thought 
for  a  smile,  as  her  voice  again  faltered — a 
smile,  sweet  and  serene — that  smile  never 
seen  but  on  the  faces  of  the  dying  and  the 
dead — borrowed  from  a  light  that  is  not  of 
this  world — settled  slowly  on  her  brow,  her 
lips,  her  whole  countenance ;  still  she  breathed, 
but  the  breath  grew  fainter;  at  length,  without 
murmur,  sound,  or  struggle,  it  passed  away — 
the  head  dropped  from  his  bosom — the  form 
fell  from  his  arms — all  was  over ! 

[The  last  chapter  contains  the  death  of 
Csesarini,  a  terrific  but  somewhat  stagy 
scene :  and,  with  the  retirement  of  Maltra- 
vers  to  the  Continent,  and  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Vargrave  to  a  ministerial  post,  the 
work  closes.] 

Here  ends  the  first  portion  of  this  work ; 
it  ends  with  what  though  rare  in  novels,  is 
common  in  human  life;  the  affliction  of  the 
good,  the  triumph  of  the  unprincipled  ;  Er¬ 
nest  Maltravers,  a  lonely  wanderer,  disgusted 
with  the  world,  blighted  prematurely  in  a 
useful  and  glorious  ambition — “  remote,  un- 
ifriended,  melancholy  ”  —  Lumley  Ferrers, 
prosperous,  and  elated — life  smiling  before 
him — rising  in  the  councils  of  the  proudest 
and  perhaps  the  wisest  of  European  nations 
— and  wrapt  in  a  hardy  stoicism  of  levity  and 
selfishness,  that  not  only  defied  grief  but 
silenced  conscience. 

If  the  reader  be  interested  in  what  remains 

if  he  desire  to  know  more  of  the  various 
characters  which  have  breathed  and  moved 
throughout  this  history,  he  will  soon  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and  complete 
what  the  author  believes  to  be  a  faithful  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Philosophy  of  Human  Life. 

[As  “  more  last  words,”  we  transfer  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  volume,  a  Shan- 
dean  chapter,  quaintly  termed  “  the  In¬ 
trusion.”] 

I  wonder  whether  the  world  will  perceive 
all  the  sublime  and  beautiful  things  there  are 
in  this  work!  My  sweet  Alice, — I  may  speak 
of  you  without  the  vanity  of  authorship ;  for 
Nature  moulded  you,  and  I  did  but  copy, — 
will  they  discover  how  exquisite  were  the 
materials  of  innocence,  that  sin  itself  could 
not  mar,  from  which  you  were  created  ?  You, 
Alice,  you — whom  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  even  for  poets  to  create  from  the  teeming 
fancy — the  literal  and  simple  transcript  from 
the  Real !  Two  years  ago,  yea,  even  two 
little  years,  I  should  have  spoiled  the  canvass 
that  coldly  reflects  your  image.  I  should 
have  let  my  enthusiasm  run  away  with  me, 
and  have  over-coloured  your  modest  and  deli¬ 
cate  hues — but  patience—  the  sequel  of  your 


fortunes  is  yet  to  Come.  And  my  banker, 
my  excellent,  respectable  banker,  the  dolts 
would  have  liked  you  better  if  I  had  daubed 
you  in  coarser  colours,  and  made  you  a  Glossop 
or  a  Richard  the  Third;  and  Lumley  Ferrers 
— with  your  manners  of  wax,  and  your  heart 
of  stone ;  and  Florence,  the  proud  and  peer¬ 
less,  and  Ernest  Maltravers  himself,  with  his 
progressive  changes,  and  varying  hues — oh, 
how  much  finer  a  writer  they  would  have 
thought  me,  if,  instead  of  these  new  combi¬ 
nations  of  human  life,  I  had  chalked  out  a 
villain,  and  a  worthy,  and  a  dwarf,  and  a  ca¬ 
ricature-humourist  of  one  phrase!  Will  they 
fancy,  Ernest  Maltravers,  that  you  were  meant 
for  me,  because  you  are  an  author  and  a  poli¬ 
tician  ? — the  suspicion  would  flatter  me — but 
there  is  not  even  a  family  resemblance.  Alas ! 
I  wish  I  could  draw  myself  !  What  author 
ever  could  mimic  his  own  features  P  We  are 
too  various,  and  too  complex  to  have  a  like¬ 
ness  in  any  one  of  our  creations. 

No!  Ernest  Maltravers,  you  are  an  original 
not  a  copy — you  will  not  interest  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  half  as  much  as  if  you  had 
been  a  bold  impostor,  with  a  sneer  and  a 
swagger.  What  do  we  care,  Ernest?  we 
must  bide  our  time; — and  yet,  if  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  to-day  are  hollow,  those  of  to-mor¬ 
row  we  may  not  hear. —  Alas,  how  is  the 
bloom  faded  from  the  face  of  life — how  is  the 
golden  bowl  broken  at  the  cistern  !  Ah,  fair 
days  of  youth,  when  I  had  no  name — when 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  experience — would 
I  could  recall  you; — perhaps  in  age  your 
shadow  may  come  back  to  me  though  the 
light  be  lost;  for  when  we  have  seen  and 
tried  all  things,  we  return  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusions  as  those  from  which  we  started,  and 
in  the  glass  of  Memory  we  look  once  more  on 
the  form  of  Hope.  I  long  for  the  hour  when 
I  shall  break  up  my  wand  and  drown  my 
books — the  island  I  have  dwelt  in  is  a 
desert. 


€J)e  public  $ournal£. 


PIC-NICS. 

[From  the  paper  entitled  "  Codes  of  Manners 
and  Etiquette,”  in  the  Quarterly  Review , 
Just  published.] 

Chinese  Etiquette.  —  u  In  China,’’  says 
the  Abbe  de  Marcy,  “  the  government  has 
always  made  it  an  object  to  maintain,  not 
only  at  court  and  amongst  the  great,  but 
amongst  the  people  "at  large,  a  certain  habit 
of  politeness  and  courtesy.  The  Chinese 
have  an  infinity  of  books  on  this  subject. 
One  of  these  treatises  contains  more  than 
3,000  articles.  In  it  every  thing  is  prescribed 
with  the  greatest  minuteness;  the  manner  of 
saluting,  of  paying  visits,  of  making  presents, 
of  writing  letters,  of  giving  entertainments, 
&c.  These  usages  have  the  force  of  law;  no 
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one  dares  to  infringe  them.  There  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  tribunal  at  Pekin,  one  of  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  functions  is  to  watch  over  all  these  ob¬ 
servances.” 

Affectation  of  Fashion. — Whole  scenes  of 
Balzac’s  novels  are  occupied  with  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  some  poor  devil,  author  or  artist,  to 
support  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  fashion 
on  an  income  which  would  scarcely  suffice  to 
find  a  member  of  White’s  in  gloves ;  and  a 
recent  writer  on  France,  belonging  to  the 
liberal  school  of  politics,  relates  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  national  character,  that  not 
long  since  a  notary’s  clerk  killed  himself 
avowedly,  because,  having  duly  calculated 
and  considered,  he  did  not  think  it  possible 
for  him  to  be  so  great  a  man  as  Napoleon. 

Pride  of  Birth. — One  of  the  strongest  ex¬ 
amples  that  can  well  be  given  is  the  late  Mr 
Huddlestone,  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  who  believed  himself  to  be  lineally 
■descended  from  Alhelstane,  and  consequently 
entitled  to  take  precedence  of  all,  including 
the  proudest  nobles,  who  did  not  equally  par¬ 
take  of  the  blood-royal  of  the  heptarchy. 
Some  of  this  excellent  person’s  evidences  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Scotch¬ 
man  who,  in  proof  of  his  own  descent  from 
the  Admirable  Creighton,  was  wont  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  ancient  shirt  marked  A.  C.  in  the 
tail,  preserved,  he  said,  as  an  heir-loom  by 
the  family ;  but  Mr.  Huddlestone’s  pedigree 
was  admitted,  and  Huddlestone  allowed  to 
be  an  undeniable  corruption  of  Athelstane  by 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  amateur 
readers  of  Gwyllim  ;  amongst  others  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  sufficiently 
tenacious  on  such  points.  These  two  origi¬ 
nals  often  met  over  a  bottle  to  discuss  the  res¬ 
pective  pretensions  of  their  pedigrees,  and  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  when  Mr.  Huddlestone 
was  dining  with  the  duke,  the  discussion  was 
prolonged  till  the  descendant  of  the  Saxon 
kings  fairly  rolled  from  his  chair  upon  the 
floor.  One  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  hastened,  by  the  duke’s  desire,  to  re¬ 
establish  him,  but  he  sturdily  repelled  the 
proffered  hand  of  the  cadet — ct  Never,”  he 
hiccuped  out,  “  shall  it  be  said  that  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Huddlestone  was  lifted  from 
the  ground  by  a  younger  branch  of  the  house 
of  Howard.” — “  Well,  then,  my  good  old 
friend,”  said  the  good-natured  duke,  “  I  must 
try  what  I  can  do  for  you  myself.  The  head 
of  the  house  of  Howard  is  too  drunk  to  pick 
up  the  head  of  the  house  of  Huddlestone,  but 
he  will  lie  down  beside  him  with  all  the 
pleasure  in  the  world  so  saying  the  Duke 
also  took  his  place  upon  the  floor.  The  con¬ 
cluding  part  of  this  anecdote  has  been  pla¬ 
giarised  and  applied  to  other  people,  but  the 
authenticity  of  our  version  may  be  relied 
upon. 

Proper  Fortune.  —  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole, 


used  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  live 
like  a  gentleman  in  England  under  forty 
thousand  a-year  ;  and  Mr.  Brummell  told 
a  lady  who  asked  him  how  much  she  ought 
to  allow  her  son  for  dress,  that  it  might  be 
done  for  800/.  a  year,  with  strict  economy. 
Mr.  Senior,  in  an  excellent  Essay  on  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy,  recently  published  in  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  states  that  a 
carriage  for  a  woman  of  fashion  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  lile, 
and  we  presume  he  would  be  equally  impe¬ 
rative  in  demanding  a  cabriolet  for  a  man. 

Lawyers ,  Doctors,  Soldiers,  and  Sailors. 
— The  accomplished  author  of  “  Human 
Life  ”  makes  one  of  his  favourite  characters 
complain  that  he  is  never  in  a  lawyer’s  com¬ 
pany  without  fancying  himself  in  a  witness- 
box  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  habits 
of  the  bar  are  apt  to  militate  against  the 
loose,  careless,  easy  style  ot  thought  and 
expression,  the  grata  protervitas,  which  is 
most  popular  in  the  drawing-room.  Yet 
the  late  Lord  Grenville  once  remarked  in  our 
hearing,  that  he  was  always  glad  to  meet  a 
lawyer  at  a  dinner  party,  because  he  then 
felt  sure  that  some  good  topic  or  other  would 
be  rationally  discussed. 

The  mere  title  of  Doctor  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  much  against  the  physician, 
let  him  gossip  as  fancifully,  and  feel  pulses 
as  gracefully,  as  he  may  ;  but  there  is  con¬ 
solation  in  store  for  him,  for  it  would  seem 
that  a  sick  room  may  afford  a  rich  field  for 
coquetterie .  “  I  remember, ’’  (says  the 

Doctor  in  ‘  Human  Life’)  “being  once 
the  confidant  of  a  brother  physician,  who 
had  conceived  great  hopes  from  his  patient, 
a  widow,  having  added  muslin  borders  to  her 
sheets  during  his  visits.  But  they  were  all 
petrified  on  her  taking  them  off  again,  and 
never  having  renewed  them.  1  Could  I  but 
see  those  flounces  again,’  said  he,  ‘  I  might 
yet  be  happy.’  ” 

Military  men  have  high  pretensions,  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  answer  Dr.  Johnson’s 
objection — “  Perfect  good-breeding  consists 
in  having  no  particular  mark  of  any  profes¬ 
sion,  but  a  general  elegance  of  manners  ; 
whereas  in  a  military  man,  you  can  com¬ 
monly  distinguish  the  brand  of  a  soldier, 
Vhomrne  d'epee.'” 

Sailors  are  favourites,  from  a  general 
belief  in  their  superior  frankness  and  gal¬ 
lantry  ;  but  an  early  association  with  tar 
and  oakum  is  by  no  means  calculated  to 
purify  their  taste,  or  give  their  manners  the 
highest,  finish  ;  whilst  many  of  their  habits 
to  say  the  best  of  them  are  odd.  We  shall 
not  easily  forget  the  sensation  produced  by 
the  arrival  of  a  distinguished  naval  officer  at 
an  archery  meeting,  who  was  pleased  to 
descend  lhe  steps  of  his  carriage  stern  fore¬ 
most,  as  if  he  was  descending  an  accommo¬ 
dation  ladder.  This  reminds  us  of  a  singu- 
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lar  recurrence  to  old  habits  on  the  part  of  a 
well-known  Jack  Brag,  who  had  contrived 
to  secure  a  limited  reception  in  society. 
Suspicions  were  first  excited  by  his  beginning 
one  day,  when  the  party  were  speculating 
on  what  they  would  do,  in  given  contin¬ 
gencies — “  Now,  if  I  was  a  gentleman ,” 
—  which  naturally  enough  led  ill-natured 
people  to  fancy  that  there  had  been  a  time 
when  he  was  not.  Still  every  body  was  at 
fault  as  to  his  original  vocation,  until,  in  an 
unlucky  hour,  he  accompanied  some  of  his 
new  associates  to  a  billiard  table.  Imme¬ 
diately  on  entering  the  room  he  took  up  a 
cue,  and  placed  himself  before  the  marking 
board  so  naturally,  that  every  doubt  was 
dissipated,  and  the  marker  stood  confessed. 
It  has  been  told  of  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Moore 
— and  was  actually  true  of  Secretary  Craggs, 
who  began  life  as  a  footman — that  in  the 
days  of  his  opulence  he  once  handed  some 
ladies  into  their  carriage,  and  then  from  the 
mere  force  of  habit  got  up  behind  it  himself. 

Plain  People. — Fully  admitting  to  the 
noble  author  of  Don  Juan  that — 

- *  Somehow  those  good  looks 

Make  more  impression  than  the  best  of  books’— 

we  must  notwithstanding  take  the  freedom 
to  state  that  plain  men,  nay,  even  ugly,  little 
fellows,  have  met  with  tolerable  succcess 
amongst  the  fair.  Harry  Jermyn,  who  car¬ 
ried  all  before  him  in  his  day,  is  described 
in  Grammont’s  Memoirs  as  of  small  stature, 
with  a  large  head  and  thin  legs ;  and  the 
redoubtable  Prince  de  Conde  had  equal  or 
greater  disadvantages  of  person  to  contend 
against.  Wilkes’s  challenge  to  Lord  Town- 
shend  is  well  known:  “  Your  Lordship  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the  kingdom, 
and  I  am  one  of  the  ugliest ;  yet  give  me 
but  half  an  hour’s  start  and  I  will  enter  the 
lists  against  you,  with  any  woman  you  choose 
to  name,  because  you  will  omit  attentions  on 
account  of  your  fine  exterior,  which  I  shall 
double  on  account  of  my  plain  one.’’  He 
used  to  add  that  it  took  him  just  half  an 
hour  to  talk  away  his  face  ;  a  strong  proof, 
if  true,  of  the  sagacity  of  the  French  pro¬ 
verb,  “  Avec  les  hommes  l’amour  entre  par 
les  yeux,  avec  les  femmes  par  les  oreilles,” 
— for  if  ever  man  exceeded  the  privilege 
dont  jouissent  les  hommes  d’etre  laids  (the 
phrase  is  De  Sevigne’s),  it  was  Wilkes. 
He  was  so  exceedingly  ugly,  that  a  lottery 
office  keeper  once  offered  him  ten  guineas 
not  to  pass  his  window  whilst  the  tickets 
were  drawing,  for  fear  of  his  bringing  ill 
luck  upon  the  house.  Balzac  says  that 
ugliness  signifies  little,  provided  it  be  a 
laideur  interessante — Mirabeau’s,  lor  ex¬ 
ample,  who  desires  a  female  correspondent 
who  had  never  seen  him  and  was  anxious  to 
form  some  notion  of  his  face,  to  fancy  a  tiger 
marked  with  the  small-pox. 


A  SLAVE  SHIP. 

Oxe  fine  day  in  May,  the  signal-gun  told  of 
the  approach  of  a  vessel.  A  sharp-built 
schooner,  with  crowded  canvass,  darted  up 
the  estuary  like  lightning;  her  nature  was 
obvious ;  she  was  a  prize.  A  painful  in¬ 
terest  prompted  me  to  visit,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  this  prison-ship.  The  Timmanee 
crew  of  the  official  boat  swiftly  shot  us 
alongside.  The  craft  showed  Spanish  co¬ 
lours,  and  was  named  (k  La  Pantica.”  We 
easily  leaped  on  board,  as  she  lay  low  in 
the  water  ;  the  first  hasty  glance  around 
caused  a  sudden  sickness  and  faintness,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  indignation  more  intense  than 
discreet.  Before  us,  in  a  heap,  huddled 
together  at  the  foot  of  the  foremast,  on 
the  bare  and  filthy  deck,  lay  several  human 
beings  in  the  last  stage  of  emaciation,  dying. 
The  ship,  fore  and  aft,  was  thronged  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  entirely  na¬ 
ked,  and  disgusting  with  various  disease. 
I  stepped  to  the  hatchway,  it  was  secured 
by  iron  bars  and  cross  bars,  and  pressed 
against  them  were  the  heads  of  the  slaves 
below.  It  appeared  that  the  crowd  on  deck 
formed  one-third  only  of  the  cargo,  two- 
thirds  being  stowed  in  a  sitting  posture  be¬ 
low,  between  decks  ;  the  men  forward,  the 
women  aft.  Two  hundred  and  seventy- four 
were  at  this  moment  in  the  little  schooner  ! 
When  captured,  315  had  been  found  on 
board  ;  forty  had  died  during  the  voyage 
from  the  old  Calabar,  and  one  had  drowned 
himself.  This  was  the  first  view ;  and 
wretched  as  it  was,  it  showed  but  half  the 
evil.  The  next  day’s  visit  was  even  more 
startling.  The  rainy  season  had  commenced, 
and  during  the  night  rain  had  poured  hea¬ 
vily  down ;  nearly  a  hundred  slaves  had 
been  exposed  to  the  weather  on  deck,  and 
among  them  the  heap  of  dying  skeletons 
at  the  foremast.  The  captives  were  now 
counted,  and  their  numbers,  age,  and  sex, 
written  down  for  the  information  of  the 
Court  of  Mixed  Commission.  As  the  hold 
had  been  divided  for  the  separation  of  the 
men  and  women,  those  on  deck  were  first 
counted  ;  they  were  then  driven  forward, 
crowded  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  wo¬ 
men  below  were  drawn  up  through  the 
small  hatchway,  from  their  hot,  dark  con¬ 
finement.  A  black  boatswain  seized  them 
one  by  one,  dragging  them  before  us  for  a 
moment,  when  they  were  noted  down,  and 
were  instantly  swung  again  by  the  arm  into 
their  loathsome  cell,  where  another  negro 
boatswain  sat,  with  a  whip  or  stick,  and 
forced  them  to  resume  the  bent  and  painful 
attitude  necessary  for  the  stowage  of  so 
large  a  number.  The  unfortunate  women 
and  girls,  in  general,  submitted  with  quiet 
resignation  :  a  month  had  made  their  con¬ 
dition  familiar  to  them.  One  or  two  were 
less  philosophical,  or  suffered  more  acutely 
than  the  rest.  Their  shrieks  arose  faintly 
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from  their  hidden  prison,  as  violent  com¬ 
pulsion  alone  squeezed  them  into  their  nook 
against  the  curve  of  the  ship’s  side.  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  descend,  in  order  to  see  the  ac¬ 
commodation.  The  height  between  the  floor 
and  ceiling  was  about  twenty-two  inches! 
The  agony  of  the  position  of  the  crouching 
slaves  may  be  imagined,  especially  that  of 
the  men,  whose  heads  and  necks  were  bent 
down  by  the  boarding  above  them.  Once 
so  fixed,  relief  by  motion  or  change  of  pos¬ 
ture  is  unattainable.  The  body  frequently 
stiffens  into  a  permanent  curve,  in  the 
streets  of  Freetown  I  have  seen  liberated 
slaves  in  every  conceivable  state  of  distor¬ 
tion.  One,  I  remember,  who  trailed  along 
his  body,  with  his  back  to  the  ground ,  by 
means  of  his  hands  and  ankles.  Many  can 
never  resume  the  upright  posture. — Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine. 

Ci)e 


THE  ROYAL  VISIT  TO  THE  CITY. 

A  YEAR  TOO  LATE. — AN  ECLOGUE. 

Lycidas,  Maris. 

Argument. — Lvcidas,  a  country  gentleman,  arriving 
in  London,  in  November,  to  receive  his  October 
dividends,  falls  in  with  Maeris,  (a  man  about  town,) 
marching  with  great  haste,  (like  a  crusader  of  old,) 
towards  the  East.  The  latter  apologizes  for  being 
found  travelling  in  that  direction,  by  stating  the 
grand  event  of  the  day — the  Royal  Visit  to  Guild¬ 
hall.  He  praises  the  condescension  of  the  illustrious 
guest,  and  lauds  the  hospitality  of  the  wealthy  en. 
tertainers,  but  regrets  that  the  occasion  had  not 
fallen  out  a  year  earlier,  when  an  added  dignity 
might  have  accrued  even  to  the  fountain  of  honour. 

Lycidas. — Quo  te  Mseri,  pedes  ?  an  quo  via  ducit, 
in  urbem. — Vvgil. 

Lycidas. — Whither  good  Maeris !  —  for  the  city 
bent  ? 

Maris. — Such,  Lycidas,  I  own  is  my  intent. 
Lycidas. — Is  there  some  sight,  then,  worthy  to  be 
seen? 

Maris.— Have  you  not  heard  our  young  and 
lovely  Queen, 

(On  whom  may  Heaven’s  brightest  glories  shine !) 
With  London’s  citizens  this  day  will  dine  ? 

Lycidas.— No— for  of  late,  guns,  dogs,  and  rural 
sports. 

Have  turn'd  my  thoughts  from  cities  and  from 
courts. 

Nor  did  I  think  a  royal,  high-born  maid 
Would  deign  to  banquet  with  the  sons  of  trade. 
Maris. — Then,  Lycidas  !  her  sweetness  you  but 
little  know ; 

The  truly  great  do  n’er  despise  the  low. 

So,  fair  Victoria,  ’mid  November’s  fog. 

Stoops  to  partake  the  aldermanic  prog. 

Lycidas. — Remote  from  pastures  green  and  ether 
pure, 

Where  can  they  gather  fruits  or  cream  procure  ? 
Maris. — O  simple  swain!  cits  give  not  food  like 
that. 

But  venison— jelly— turtle  and  green  fat — 
Champague— iced'  punch— not  syllabubs  and  whey — 
The  Queen  of  England’s  uot  a  Queen  of  May. 

Lycidas. — Say,  Maeris!  who  invites  her  to  this 
feast  ? 

Which  sure  will  cost  a  thousand  pounds  at  least. 
Maris — O  peagreen  rustic !  simpler  than  your 
sheep, 

rpo  think  a  Clieapside  feast  could  be  so  cheap. 
Lycidas.— So  young  a  lady  surely  can’t  eat  much. 


Maris. — True,  hut  her  suite — 

Lycidas. —  Are  they  allow’d  to  touch  ? 

Maris. — O  Lycidas !  how  little  do  you  know 
Of  Court,  or  City,  or  my  Lord  Mayor’s  show. 
Lycidas.  -The  bravest  British  Knights  will  sure 
be  there. 

To  welcome  one  so  high-born  and  so  fair. 

Maris. — Yes,  friend  !  the  Lumber  Troop,  in  proud 
array. 

Will,  with  the  Codgers,  line  the  crowded  way. 

Lycidas. — Now  tell  me,  Maeris,  my  instructive 
friend. 

Who,  at  Guildhall,  will  on  our  Queen  attend? 
Maris. — A  Mount  *  of  Flow’rs  Her  Royal  eye 
will  cheer. 

While  a  gay  Carroll  f  shall  enchant  her  ear. 

Gas  lights  and  music — men  in  armour — flags — 
Ladies  in  feathers — snobs  with  swords  and  bags. 

But  above  all  will  stand  behind  her  chair 
"  A  proper  man,  a  man  of  wax”  $ — the  new  Lord 
May’r. 

Lycidas. — Ah,  me  !  how  sad  for  him  whose  waning 
fate. 

At  such  a  moment  bids  him  quit  his  state. 

Maris. — True — and  Her  Majesty’s  a  year  too  late ; 
For,  oh  !  my  Lycidas  !  the  last  year’s  May’r 
Was  all  unmarried — had  a  hand  to  spare. 

So  had  Victoria  but  bid  him  woo. 

She  had  been  Queen  and  Lady  May’ress  too. 

9th  Nov.  1837.  J.  S. 

Goldsmith' s  Cottage,  at  Kilburn,  wherein 
he  wrote  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  'the 
Deserted  Village,  was,  on  the  1 4th  ultimo, 
taken  down  to  make  way  for  the  contem¬ 
plated  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood. 

“  Come,  friend,”  said  a  debtor,  “  I  want 
that  money.” — “  I  havn’t  got  it.” — “  But  I 
must  have  it  now.” — u  Well  if  you  get  it 
before  1  do,  just  let  me  know  it,  will  you  ?” 

Chalk  Hills. — The  enormous  chalk  hills 
which  so  much  abound  in  England  are  com¬ 
posed  of  lime,  in  chemical  combination  with 
a  gas,  the  very  same  as  that  gas  which 
sparkles  in  a  glass  of  soda  water  or  of  bot¬ 
tled  beer.  If  nature  had  not  combined  the 
lime  with  this  gas,  these  chalk  surfaces  could 
not  exist.  If,  by  any  application  of  excessive 
heat,  this  gas  were  driven  off,  the  substance 
left  would  be  both  corrosive  and  destructive, 
and  the  first  shower  of  rain  would  realize 
the  imagination  of  the  poet :  —  sic  fractus 
illabatur  orbis.  As  soon  as  water  touches 
pure  lime  it  chemically  combines  with  it, 
immense  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  lime  breaks 
in  pieces.  Such  would  be  the  fate  of  Dover 
Clift’,  upon  the  first  shower,  if  the  gas  which 
enters  into  its  formation  were  driven  off. — 
Dublin  General  Advertizer. 

The  beech  tree  is  said  to  be  a  non-con¬ 
ductor  of  lightning. 

*  And  +  Messrs.  Montefiore  and  Carroll  are  the 
present  worthy  Sheriffs. 

|  Mr.  Alderman  Cowan  is  an  eminent  wax  chand¬ 
ler. 
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November  9,  1837. 

{Abridged  from  the  Times .) 

At  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  the  avenues 
leading  to  St.  James’s  Park  were  crowded  by 
pedestrians,  all  pressing  towards  Buckingham 
Palace  ;  and  long  before  the  hour  appointed 
for  Her  Majesty’s  departure  for  Guildhall,  the 
park  was  densely  studded  by  a  numerous, 
respectable,  and  anxious  body  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  loyal  subjects.  The  first  movement 
which  took  place  arose  from  the  arrival  of  a 
vast  body  of  the  metropolitan  police  force, 
who  were  ranged  along  the  line  embracing 
the  centre  Mall,  by  which  the  Royal  cortege 
was  to  pass.  They  we  re  shortly  afterwards 
followed  by  a  squadron  of  the  12th  Royal 


Lancers,  who  also  were  stationed  at  interme¬ 
diate  distances  along  the  line.  The  Guard 
of  Honour,  furnished  from  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards  Blue,  took  up  their  position  at  the 
entrance  of  the  centre  Mall,  at  half  past  one 
o’clock.  Precisely  at  two  o’clock,  the  first 
carriage  in  the  procession  emerged  from  the 
triumphal  arch,  and  in  due  course  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  royal  state  carriage. 

It  was  not  until  the  “  line  ”  of  cavalcade 
had  reached  the  corner  of  the  Malborough 
House  gardens  that  the  procession  could 
really  be  said  to  have  formed,  when  it  passed 
through  the  iron  gates  into  Pall-mall  in  the 
following  order : — 


Mr.  Lee, 

The  High  Constable  of  the  City  of  Westminster. 
Detachment  of  Life  Guards. 


The  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Attendants, 

In  her  Royal  Highness’  Carriage,  drawn  by  six  Horses,  with  her  proper  escort  of  Life  Guards. 

The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  Attendants, 

In  her  Royal  Highness’  two  carriages,  each  drawn  by  six  Horses,  with  her  proper  escort  of 

Life  Guards. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Attendants, 

In  their  Royal  Highness’  two  Carriages,  each  drawn  by  six  Horses,  with  their  proper  escort 

of  Life  Guards. 


In  his  Royal 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  and  Attendants, 
Highness’  Carriage,  drawn  by  six  Horses,  with  his 

Guards. 

proper  escort  of  Life 

HER  MAJESTY’S  CARRIAGES, 

Each  drawn  by  six  Horses. 

Two  Grooms  ? 
walking.  $ 

The  First  Carriage, 

Drawn  by  Six  Grays, 
conveying 

Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Sword  of  State, 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Privy  Chamber, 
Exon  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 

S  Two  Grooms 
r  walking. 

Two  Grooms  ? 
walking.  ^ 

The  Second  Carriage, 

Drawn  by  Six  Bays, 
conveying 

Equerry  in  Waiting, 

Page  of  Honour  in  Waiting, 

Groom  in  waiting, 

Silver  Stick. 

S  Two  Grooms 
?  walkiag. 

Two  Grooms  ? 
walking.  $ 

The  Third  Carriage, 

Drawn  by  Six  Bays, 
conveying 

Treasurer  of  the  Household, 

Clerk  Marshal, 
Vice-Chamberlain, 

Controller  of  the  Household. 

S  Two  Grooms 
(  walking. 

Two  Grooms  ? 
walking.  ^ 

Vol.  XXX. 

The  Fourth  Carriage, 

Drawn  by  Six  Bays, 
conveying 

Y 

S  Two  Grooms 
^  walking. 
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Lord  in  Waiting, 

Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard, 
Captain  of  the  Gentlemen  at  Arms, 
Master  of  the  Buck  Hounds. 


Two  Grooms  } 
walking.  £ 

The  Fifth  Carriage, 

Drawn  by  Six  Bays, 
conveying 

Maid  of  Honour, 

Bedchamber  Woman, 

Earl  Marshal, 

Gold  Stick. 

5  Two  Grooms 
^  walking. 

Two  Grooms  £ 
walking.  ^ 

The  Sixth  Carriage, 

Drawn  by  Six  Blaoks, 
conveying 

Lady  of  the  Bedchamber, 

Maid  of  Honour  in  Waiting, 

Lord  Steward, 

Lord  Chamberlain, 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 

S  Two  Grooms 
^  walking. 

Twelve  Footmen, 

Four  and  Four. 

Four  Grooms  ? 
walking.  £ 

The  State  Coach, 

Drawn  by  Eight  Cream-coloured  Horses, 

5  Four  Grooms 
^  walking. 

Attended  by  a  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  at  each  wheel,  and  two  Footmen  at  each  door, 

Conveying 
THE  QUEEN, 

The  Mistress  of  the  Robes, 

The  Master  of  the  Horse. 

An  escort  of  Life  Guards. 

The  Foreign  Ambassadors, 

Each  in  a  carriage  and  pair,  followed  by  their  respective  suites.  Also, 

The  Ministers  of  State  :  The  Lord  Chancellor,  Viscount  Melbourne,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Viscount  Palmerston,  Lord  Duncannon,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Viscount  Howick,  Sir  J.  C.  Hot¬ 
house,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  the  Marquis  of  Lausdowne. 


As  soon  as  this  part  of  the  cavalcade  had 
safely  cleared  the  turning  into  Pall-mall 
(which,  for  the  cream-coloured  horses  in  the 
royal  state  carriage,  was  looked  upon  as  that 
attended  with  the  most  danger  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  route),  it  was  joined  by  car¬ 
riages  containing  the  several  Judges,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Ashburnham,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Grote.  The 
Duke  of  Sutherland’s  carriage  containing  His 
Grace,  and  Viscount  Morpeth,  then  brought 
up  the  rear.  As  the  procession  proceeded,  it 
was  joined  by  a  very  large  number  of  car¬ 
riages. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  whole 
line  of  street  through  which  the  procession 
passed,  was  formed  by  the  police,  aided  by 
the  military. 

The  Royal  cortege ,  on  entering  Pall-Mall, 
was  received  with  loud  and  enthusiastic 
cheering,  the  various  personages  of  illustrious 
birth,  from  the  Queen  downwards,  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  passing  compliment.  The  whole 
line  of  this  street,  together  with  the  avenue 
connecting  it  with  St.  James’s  Park,  was 
kept  by  a  troop  of  the  12th  Lancers. 

Her  Majesty  was  dressed  in  a  splendid 
pink  and  silver  check  of  silken  manufacture, 


with  a  succession  of  brilliant  silver  sprays. 
Her  Majesty  also  wore  a  splendid,  brilliant 
tiara,  and  carried  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers 
in  her  right  hand. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  was  attired  in 
a  magnificent  dress,  composed  of  blue  silk 
and  silver. 

The  procession  arrived  opposite  the  statue 
at  Charing-cross  at  25  minutes  after  2,  and 
in  rather  more  than  fifteen  minutes  the  en¬ 
tire  of  it  had  passed.  The  neighbouring 
streets  had  been  thronged  during  the  whole 
morning  with  eager  passengers,  and  by  2 
o’clock  the  crowd  became  very  dense.  The 
procession  passed  along  a  gravel  roadway, 
laid  down  immediately  in  front  of  the  in- 
closeds  pace  before  the  National  Gallery ;  and 
an  immense  multitude  had  collected  in  the 
open  ground  north  of  the  statue. 

About  a  quarter  to  3  o’clock,  the  shouts  of 
the  immense  crowds  which  lined  the  streets 
in  those  parts  of  the  Strand  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charing-cross  and  the  Adelphi,  announced 
the  approach  of  the  royal  cavalcade  to  such  of 
her  Majesty’s  lieges  as  had  stationed  them¬ 
selves  near  Somerset-house  and  King’s  Col¬ 
lege.  In  no  part  of  the  line  of  road  through 
which  the  procession  passed  was  exhibited 
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more  of  anxiety  to  witness  it  than  in  this  quar¬ 
ter.  Taking  King’s  College  as  the  centre 
point,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  on  either 
side,  the  streets  were  thronged  by  dense 
masses  of  human  beings,  and  the  houses 
crowded  with  eager  spectators.  Not  content 
with  the  accommodation  which  the  several 
floors  afforded,  every  kind  of  projection  which 
seemed  to  promise  support  for  the  foot  was 
put  in  requisition.  The  very  housetops  were 
loaded.  Nor  was  there  any  sparing  of  ex¬ 
expense  in  the  decoration  of  the  houses.  De¬ 
vices  of  every  description,  in  coloured  lamps 
and  transparencies,  wreathed  with  laurel,  ar¬ 
rested  the  gazer  in  every  direction. 

A  range  of  scaffolding  was  erected  within 
the  yard  attached  to  St.  Mary’s  Church,  and 
within  its  precincts  were  accommodated  the 
students  of  King’s  College  and  a  considerable 
number  of  other  spectators,  as  well  as  the 
children  educated  at  the  charity  schools  of 
the  parish.  On  the  royal  carriage  reaching 
the  spot,  the  charity  children  commenced  sing¬ 
ing  “  God  save  the  Queen/’  while  the  Royal 
standard  was  hoisted.  The  carriages  of  the 
Royal  Family,  escorted  by  Life  Guards, 
passed  onward  at  a  quick  walk.  The 
Duchess  of  Kent,  who,  as  will  have  been  seen, 
led  the  procession,  was  loudly  cheered,  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Duke  of  Sus¬ 
sex  were  received  with  similar  honours.  But 
when  the  state  coach  conveying  the  Queen 
herself  came  in  sight,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  within 
something  like  moderation,  burst  all  bounds, 
and  seemed  to  amount  to  a  very  frenzy.  The 
gentlemen  shouted  and  waved  their  hats;  the 
ladies  smiled,  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs  ; 
and  young  and  old,  gentle  and  simple,  seemed 
to  vie  with  one  another  in  the  expression  of 
their  loyalty  and  regard.  Her  Majesty,  who 
looked  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  greetings  of  her  affectionate  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  most  gracious  manner. 

Up  to  2  o’clock  there  had  been  a  constant 
succession  of  aldermen  arriving  in  their  car¬ 
riages,  with  their  grooms  and  beadles,  at 
Temple  Bar.  There  they  dismounted,  and 
entered  Child’s  banking-house.  Admission 
had  also  been  given  to  the  carriages 
of  the  guests  invited  through  Temple-bar. 
When  the  road  was  cleared,  a  procession  was 
seen  advancing  from  Ludgate-hill,  consisting 
of  the  state  carriages  of  the  Sheriff's,  the  late 
Lord  Mayor,  and  the  present  Lord  Mayor, 
containing  their  owners,  their  ladies,  and 
their  regular  officers  of  state.  At  Temple- 
bar  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  brother  magis¬ 
trates  alighted  from  their  carriages,  which 
were  immediately  turned  round,  and  driven 
with  their  fair  burdens  to  the  Guildhall. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  then  joined  the 


Aldermen  in  Child’s  banking-house.  After 
a  short  deliberation,  they  sallied  .forth  into 
Fleet-street,  and  marching  with  much  state 
to  the  Middle  Temple-gate,  retired  within  its 
walls,  to  mount  the  horses  provided  for  them. 
Another  short  pause  elapsed,  and  then  each 
civic  cavalier  returned  mounted  on  a  charger 
managed  by  his  groom,  and  not  by  himself. 
It  was  some  time  before  they  could  be  ranged 
in  the  order  laid  down  in  the  printed  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  before  it  could  be  effected  one 
of  the  horses,  we  did  not  see  how  it  was 
effected,  was  unprovided  with  a  rider.  The 
Aldermen  wore  their  robes  and  chains,  and 
carried  white  wands  in  their  hands,  which 
two  or  three  of  them  had  the  courage  to  use 
as  whips.  After  the  Aldermen  had  lined 
the  street  on  either  side  close  to  the  bar,  the 
barriers  were  closed,  nor  were  they  opened 
again  until  the  head  of  the  royal  cortege  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  gates,  at  half-past  2  o’clock. 

A  shout  of  gratulation  from  the  Strand  side 
of  Temple-bar  then  announced  to  the  citizens 
the  arrival  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  It  was 
prolonged  by  those  on  the  Fleet-street  side  of 
the  Bar,  and  the  Royal  lady  moved  on  cheered 
by  thousands  of  her  daughter’s  loyal  subjects. 
The  carriages  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  and 
of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  each  followed  by  their 
proper  escort  of  Life  Guards,  came  next.  Then 
followed  the  six  of  her  Majesty’s  carriages, 
containing  the  high  officers  of  her  household. 
After  these  carriages  had  passed  along,  the 
Lord  Mayor  dismounted,  and  taking  the  city 
sword  of  state  in  his  hand,  stood  on  the  south 
side  of  Fleet-street,  immediately  opposite  the 
shop  door  of  Mr.  Clack,  awaiting  the  entrance 
of  her  Majesty.  As  soon  as  the  royal  state 
carriage  came  within  the  Bar  it  was  stopped. 
The  Lord  Mayor  advanced  to  the  side  of  the 
carriage,  and  at  that  moment  the  first  drops 
of  rain  that  had  fallen  during  the  day  came 
pattering  down  upon  his  head.  His  Lordship 
tendered  to  her  Majesty  the  city  sword  of  state, 
which  she  immediately  returned  with  a  gra¬ 
cious  announcement  that  it  could  not  be  lodged 
in  safer  hands.  Her  demeanour,  in  saying 
these  few  words,  has  been  described  as  most 
graceful  and  dignified.  (  This  scene  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Number  'published  with  the 
present  sheet.)  The  Lord  Mayor,  by  her 
Majesty’s  permission,  then  mounted  his 
horse,  which  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  Bar, 
and,  receiving  the  city  sword  of  state  from  his 
sword  bearer,  held  it  aloft  before  him,  and  took 
his  place  immediately  before  his  Sovereign. 
Alderman  Wood,  and  four  other  aldermen, 
who  stayed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  during  this 
ceremony,  then  joined  the  city  procession, 
which  advanced  along  Fleet-street  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order : — 
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The  City  Marshal, 

On  Horseback. 

Members  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council. 

"in  their  Mazarine  Gowns,  on  Horseback,  each  with  an  Attendant. 


James  Anderton,  Esq. 

Joshua  Thomas  Bedford,  Esq. 
William  Hunter,  Esq. 


Richard  Dixon,  Esq. 

William  Collingwood,  Esq. 

W.  A.  Peacock,  Esq.  (Dep.) 

Sheriffs, 

in  their  Scarlet  Gowns  and  Chains,  on  Horseback,  each  attended  by  a  Sergeant  and  a 

Groom. 

Moses  Montefiore,  Esq.  |  George  Carroll,  Esq. 

Aldermen, 

In  their  Scarlet  Gowns,  those  passed  the  Chair  in  their  Chains,  on  Horseback, 
each  attended  by  a  Beadle  and  a  Groom. 


John  Humphery,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
Thomas  Wood,  Esq. 

W.  T.  Copeland,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
Charles  Farebrother,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Key,  Bart. 

Matthias  Prime  Lucas,  Esq. 
Sir  William  Heygate,  Bart. 
James  White,  Esq. 

Three  Footmen  in  ? 

State  Liveries.  ^ 

The  Common  Crier 
on  Horseback, 

Samuel  Beddome,  Esq., 

Carrying  the  City  Mace. 

Three  Footmen  ~ 


James  Harmer,  Esq. 

Henry  Winchester,  Esq. 

Sir  Peter  Laurie. 

WT.  Thompson,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
William  Venables.  Esq. 
Matthew  Wood,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
Sir  Claudius  S.  Hunter,  Bart. 


Rt.  Hon.  T.  Kelly, 
late  Lord_Mayor. 


in 

State  Liveries. 


The  Lord  Mayor, 

The  Rt.  Hon.  John  Cowan, 

In  a  Crimson  Velvet  Robe 
And  Collar  ot  SS, 

On  Horseback, 

Bearing  the  City  Sword  of  State  immediately  before 
HER  MAJESTY. 


5  Three  Footmen  in 
^  State  Liveries. 
The  Swordbearer 
on  Horseback, 

Charles  William  Hick,  Esq., 
With  the  Cap  of  Maintenance. 
Three  Footmen 


in 

State  Liveries. 


Carriages  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 


After  the  procession  was  thus  re-formed, 
Her  Majesty’s  carriage  again  began  to  move, 
and  this  being  communicated  by  signal  to 
the  artillery,  there  was  a  firing  of  guns  at  a 
distance  for  several  minutes.  At  the  same 
time,  the  people  burst  into  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  cheering  we  ever  heard  : — 

**  You  would  have  thought  the  very  wiudows  spoke. 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  her  visage,  and  that  all  the  walls 
With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once — 

Jesu  preserve  thee  1  Welcome,  lovely  Queen!” 

Opposite  Chancery  Lane  there  was  a 
slight  stop  in  the  movement  of  the  proces¬ 
sion,  and  just  then  the  cheering  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  ebb ;  but  it  soon  flowed  on  again 
with  the  same  glad  and  buoyant  spirit  which 
had  distinguished  the  whole  day.  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  apparently  much  affected  by  it, 
and  seemed  absolutely  transfixed  with  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  world  of  life  and  loyalty 
which  she  saw  before  her.  The  same  de¬ 
monstrations  of  affectionate  regard  were 
exhibited  towards  Her  Majesty  as  she 
passed  by  the  churches  of  St.  Dunstan  and 
St.  Bride. 

The  procession  continued  its  way  amidst 
the  most  hearty  greetings  through  Fleet- 
street  and  Ludgate-hill,  which,  as  was  the 


whole  line  of  road,  was  covered  with  fresh 
gravel  for  the  occasion. 

St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  was  the  next  point 
of  the  greatest  attraction  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  procession.  Not  only  was  the 
churchyard  filled  with  men,  women,  and 
children ;  but  wherever  the  eye  fell  was  to 
be  seen  an  immense  multitude,  while  every 
avenue  leading  to  the  place  was  choked  up 
by  people  struggling  to  advance  or  recede, 
and  unable  to  do  either.  A  number  of 
booths  or  hustings  were  erected  within  the 
inclosed  space  surrounding  the  cathedral  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  members  of  the 
different  city  companies.  A  commodious 
and  well-built  hustings  was  also  erected  tor 
the  reception  of  the  boys  of  Christ’s  Hospi¬ 
tal.  At  a  few  minutes  before  three  o’clock, 
the  first  carriage  of  the  Royal  Procession 
passed  by  the  cathedral ;  the  other  car¬ 
riages  followed,  and  on  reaching  St.  Paul’s 
churchyard,  the  royal  carriage  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  opposite  the  cathe¬ 
dral  gate,  from  which  a  platform  was  wheel¬ 
ed  out ;  and  the  senior  scholar  of  Christ’s 
Hospital,  (Frederick  Giffard  Nash,  a  gen¬ 
tlemanly  youth,)  accompanied  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Rice,  the  head  master,  and  Mr.  R. 
H.  Pigeon,  the  treasurer,  advanced  to  the 
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carriage  door  and  the  youth  delivered  a 
congratulatory  address  to  Her  Majesty,* 
in  a  modest  and  becoming  manner,  the 
speaker  bowing  respectfully  whenever  Her 
Majesty’s  name  was  mentioned,  and  raising 
both  hands  in  form  of  prayer  while  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  closing  sentence.  At  its  con¬ 
clusion,  the  Queen  bowed  and  smiled  in 
token  of  her  satisfaction  ?  the  young  speaker 
then  handed  a  copy  of  the  address,  beauti¬ 
fully  written  on  vellum  to  Her  Majesty,  who 
graciously  accepted  it :  and  the  Royal  car¬ 
riage  moved  on,  after  hearing  the  first  verse 
of  “  God  save  the  Queen,”  which  was  sung 
by  the  children  belonging  to  Christ’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  accompanied  by  trumpets  and  by  a 
great  part  of  the  assembled  crowd.  At  this 
moment,  the  spectacle  was  extremely  pleas¬ 
ing.  The  countless  multitude  giving  ex¬ 
pression  to  their  enthusiasm  in  the  loudest 
acclamations  of  joy — the  surrounding  houses 
covered  with  ornaments  intended  for  illu¬ 
mination  during  the  night,  but  so  managed 
as  to  form  very  pretty  decorations  in  the 
day' —  the  booths  decked  with  festoons 
and  draperies,  and  surmounted  by  the  splen¬ 
did  armorial  bearings  and  banners  of  the 
different  city  companies — the  gay  and  mar¬ 
tial  appearance  of  the  troops,  extending 
along  the  line  of  the  procession,  and  lost  at 
last  in  the  distance  and  the  mist, — all  formed 
a  brilliant  tout  ensemble. 

Cheapside  presented  an  appearance  equal 
in  splendour  and  animation  to  the  rest  of 
the  route,  and  from  its  contiguity  to  Guild¬ 
hall,  the  destination  of  the  grand  cortege , 
was  a  much  coveted  position. 

As  the  hour  of  3  o’clock  approached,  the 
crowds  became  more  and  more  dense  and  un¬ 
comfortable.  The  civic  procession  passed 
slowly  round  into  King-street ;  next  followed 
the  Royal  procession,  in  tolerable  order ;  but 
the  rain,  which  had  now  begun  to  descend 
rather  smartly,  occasioned  much  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  spectators ;  many  of  the  car¬ 
riages  were  closed  in  consequence.  Every 
eye  was  directed  to  the  state  coach  in 
which  her  Majesty  rode,  and  the  windows 
teemed  with  ladies,  who  waved  their  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  while  the  multitude  shouted,  and 
the  Queen  repeatedly  bowed  in  reply  to  the 
enthusiastic  greetings  of  her  subjects. — 
The  Cabinet  Ministers  were  not  recognised  ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  was 
hailed  with  hearty  cheers  as  he  turned  out  of 
Cheapside  into  King-street.  The  cavalcade 
having  disappeared,  the  populace  turned 
their  faces  hither  and  thither;  but  we  believe 
that  no  accident  occurred  in  this  locality. 

*  It  appears,  that  (by  ancient  custom,  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  Christ’s  Hospital  possesses  the  privilege  o:' 
addressing  tire  Sovereign  ou  the  occasion  of  Iris 
coming  into  the  city,  to  honour  the  corporation  of 
London  by  partaking  of  their  hospitality :  conse¬ 
quently,  they  claimed  the  enjoyment  of  that  privi¬ 
lege  ou  the  present  occasion. 


The  Artillery  Company  were  stationed  in 
King-street,  and  two  sentinels  were  posted 
at  the  grand  entrance  of  Guildhall,  the  great 
body  of  the  corps  forming  on  the  west  side 
of  the  street.  By  half-past  3  o’clock,  her 
Majesty  had  descended  from  the  state-car¬ 
riage  at  the  Hall-door.  The  number  of 
persons  assembled  at  this  part  of  the  line  was 
comparatively  few,  wherefore  there  was  little 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  marked  the  Royal 
progress  when  the  assemblage  was  greater; 
but  the  reception  of  the  Queen  in  King-street 
was  marked  by  every  manifestation  of  loyalty, 

THE  ROYAl,  BANQUET. 

The  Hall  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
passage  leading  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
and  Council-chamber:  the  eastern  containing 
the  throne,  the  Royal  table  (which  stretched 
across,  and  was  raised  some  four  or  five  feet 
above  the  general  level),  and  four  other  tables, 
at  which  were  seated  the  higher  civic  autho¬ 
rities,  the  Ministers  of  State,  Ambassadors, 
and  other  distinguished  guests.  The  west 
portion  of  the  hall  was  occupied  by  six  tables, 
allotted  to  Common-councilmen,  their  wives, 
or  friends. 

The  throne,  the  principal  feature  at  the 
eastern  end,  was  gorgeous,  yet  chaste  and 
elegant.  Its  massive,  gilt  cornices  were  in  the 
style  of  Louis  Quatorze  branching  into 
palms,  supporting  a  shield  with  the  Royal 
ciphers  “  V.R.,”  intersected  by  cornucopias 
in  the  centre  supporting  the  imperial  crown. 
The  draperies,  of  rich  crimson  velvet,  were 
profusely  ornamented  with  gold  fringe  and 
tassels;  the  interior  of  the  canopy  (also  crim¬ 
son  velvet)  was  relieved  by  ornaments  in 
silver,  and  a  radiated  oval  of  white  satin, 
with  golden  rays.  The  back  was  fluted  in 
white  satin,  enriched  with  the  Royal  Arms 
in  burnished  gold. 

The  state  chair  appropriated  for  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  under  this  princely  canopy  was  placed 
in  immediate  proximity  to  the  Royal  table ; 
its  covering  was  also  rich  crimson  velvet, 
with  the  Royal  arms,  and  crown,  with  the 
rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock  tastefully  inter- 
wreathed.  The  platform  on  which  the  throne 
and  Royal  table  stood  was  covered  with 
crimson  and  gold  Brussels  carpeting,  as  also 
the  centre  avenue  of  the  hall,  up  which  Her 
Majesty  and  Royal  suite  were  led  to  the  cross 
table.  The  other  parts  of  the  flooring  of  the 
hall,  and  the  seats  of  all  the  chairs,  were 
covered  with  crimson  cloth.  At  each  end  of 
the  building  the  walls  were  covered  with  im¬ 
mense  plates  of  looking-glass.  The  window 
at  the  eastern  end  ot  the  hall,  above  the 
throne,  having  been  removed,  a  gigantic, 
wooden  framework  was  substituted,  on  which 
was  erected  a  gorgeous  piece  of  gas  illumina¬ 
tion.  To  prevent  any  accident  that  might 
occur  by  the  woodwork  taking  fire  on  which 
the  device  was  fixed,  the  whole  was  completely 
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lined  with  sheets  of  iron.  Above  the  mould¬ 
ings  of  the  windows,  and  over  the  city  arms, 
waved  the  Royal  Standard  and  the  Union 
Jack.  Above  was  the  Royal  ciphers  u  V.R.” 
in  very  large  characters,  surmounted  by  the 
appropriate  word  “  Welcome,”  the  whole 
being  encircled  by  an  immense  wreath  of 
laurel,  which  terminated  at  the  lower  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  framework  with  the  rose,  thistle, 
and  shamrock.  Over  the  clock  at  the  eastern 
end,  and  reaching  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  hall,  with  Gog  and  Magog  on  the  right 
and  left,  was  placed  an  immense  stack  of 
armour,  with  upwards  of  thirty  furled  flags 
most  tastefully  arranged  to  form  an  appropri¬ 
ate  back  ground.  Immediately  above  was 
the  magnificently  radiated  star  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  surrounded  with  crimson  Vati¬ 
can  drapery,  and  the  scroll  “  God  save  the 
Queen,”  entirely  composed  of  cut  glass,  which 
when  lit  up,  seemed  literally  one  continuous 
blaze  of  diamonds.  The  whole  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  imperial  crown  and  wreathes 
of  laurel,  intermingled  with  the  rose,  thistle, 
and  shamrock,  covering  the  entire  outline  of 
the  window.  The  former  dimensions  of  the 
musicians’  gallery,  immediately  above  the 
hall  entrance,  had  been  considerably  enlarged 
and  tastefully  decorated  with  scarlet  silk. 
The  corresponding  gallery  on  the  opposite 
side  was  occupied  by  three  stacks  of  armour, 
which  produced  on  the  whole  a  peculiarly 
imposing  effect.  Complete  coats  of  mail 
were  likewise  suspended  from  ether  parts  of 
the  hall ;  two  knights  clad  in  bright  panoply, 
complete,  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  hall  and 
Council  chamber,  and  conspired  with  the 
dazzling  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  scene  to 
beget  the  thought  that  “  the  age  of  chivalry” 
had  not,  according  to  a  great  authority, 
“  vanished  for  ever.” 

Two  semi-  globular  and  magnificently  lus¬ 
trous  chandeliers,  constructed  expressly  for 
the  occasion,  measuring  nearly  forty  feet  in 
circumference,  were  suspended  from  the  roof, 
bearing  the  royal  ciphers  V.  R.,  the  crown, 
rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock.  Their  effect, 
when  lighted  up,  from  the  variegated  and 
most  resplendent  style  of  each  alternate  com¬ 
partment,  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  Gas 
pipes,  with  innumerable  burning  jets,  repre 
senting  the  tasteful  folds  of  drapery,  covered 
the  sides  of  the  hall.  The  rich  and  gorgeous 
dresses  of  the  ladies,  the  dazzling  brilliancy 
of  their  ornamental  jewellery,  and  the  grace¬ 
ful  waving  of  their  plumes,  which  formed 
their  only  head-dress,  together  with  the  more 
fantastic,  but  not  less  costly  and  glittering, 
habiliments  of  the  gentlemen  in  full  court 
costume,  contributed  greatly  to  the  imposing 
and  effective  magnificence  of  the  scene. 

The  Council-chamber  was  fitted  up  for  the 
Queen’s  reception-room,  and  hung  through¬ 
out  with  crimson  fluted  cloth,  finished  with 
gold  mouldings,  and  festoons  of  red  and  white 


flowers.  At  the  lower  end  were  three  large 
plates  of  pier  glass,  with  elegant  gilt  tables, 
vases,  and  other  ornaments.  In  the  centre 
was  a  brilliant  or-mouluand  steel-mounted  gas 
lustre,  and  four  chandeliers  illuminated  the 
corners  of  the  chamber.  The  room  was  co¬ 
vered  with  a  rich  Brussels  carpet,  with  white 
medallions  and  chintz  colouring.  Upon  the 
platform  stood  a  chair  of  state  splendidly  gilt, 
and  covered  with  crimson  velvet.  In  this  apart¬ 
ment  there  was  no  other  chair  or  seat  of  any 
kind. 

Adjoining  the  Council-chamber  or  Queen’s 
reception-room  was  a  lobby,  joining  that 
apartment  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  It 
was  fluted  with  rose-colour  and  white,  orna¬ 
mented  with  festoons  of  drapery-rope,  and 
carpeted  to  correspond  with  the  Queen’s  re¬ 
ception-room.  In  the  centre  was  a  solid  sil¬ 
ver  chandelier. 

The  room  appropriated  to  the  business  of 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  was  fitted  up  as  Her 
Majesty’s  retiring  room.  It  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  fluting  ornamented  with 
festoons  of  rope.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  a  crimson  and  gold  carpet,  and  the 
curtains  were  of  striped  crimson  ksilk.  The 
cornices  were  thickly  gilt,  and  the  apart¬ 
ment  was  lighted  up  with  a  cut  glass  chan¬ 
delier.  In  the  recess  was  a  magnificent 
toilet  table  covered  with  white  satin,  em¬ 
broidered  with  the  initials  “  V.  R.”  a 
crown  and  wreath  in  gold,  and  looped  with 
gold  silk  rope  and  tassels. 

In  this  private  apartment  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  were  three  of  the  splendid  chairs 
which  decorated  the  state  apartments  of 
George  IV.,  and  other  chairs,  richly  gilt. 
It  was  also  furnished  with  console  tables 
with  marble  tops,  and  a  marqueterie  centre 
table  and  cabriolet  chairs  and  sofas,  with  mag¬ 
nificently  embroidered  seats,  each  chair  vary¬ 
ing  from  the  others.  There  was  also  an 
ottoman  fitted  up  under  the  stained  glass 
windows,  which  were  partially  seen  with 
the  names  of  the  aldermen  upon  them. 

The  Council- chamber  lobby  was  richly 
carpeted,  and  hung  with  crimson  Vatican 
drapery.  It  was  lighted  with  a  pair  of  rich 
or-moulu  lamps,  and  refreshed  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  plants.  Leading  to  this  lobby  is  a 
narrow,  and  extremely  unsightly  passage, 
which  was  fitted  up  as  a  tent,  with  crimson 
and  white  drapery. 

The  Old  Council-chamber,  to  the  left  of 
the  Queen’s  retiring-room,  or  Court  of  Al¬ 
dermen,  was  fitted  up  for  Her  Majesty’s 
suite,  and  draped  with  crimson  doth.  The 
Reading-room,  Chamberlain’s  office,  and 
other  apartments  were  also  splendidly  fitted 
up  for  the  occasion. 

At  halt-past  three  o’clock,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  hall  that  the  procession  was 
approaching,  and  the  acclamations  outside 
confirmed  the  report.  The  Lady  Mayoress 
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and  the  members  of  the  committee  immedi¬ 
ately  proceeded  to  the  porch  to  receive  frhe 
Queen.  The  several  members  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  entered  the  hall  in  the  order  in 
which  they  had  passed  through  the  streets, 
and  Her  Majesty,  who  seemed  delighted  at 
the  reception  she  had  met  with  from  the 
assembled  multitude  in  the  approaches  to 
Guildhall,  was  received,  as  etiquette  would 
have  it,  in  solemn  and  most  respectful  si¬ 
lence,  the  only  demonstration  of  enthusiasm 
being  confined  to  the  performance  of  the 
National  Anthem. 

The  Queen  preceded  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Lady  Mayoress,  Aldermen,  Sheriffs,  and 
members  of  the  entertainment  Committee, 
advanced  through  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and 
up  the  steps  leading  to  the  Council-chamber, 
which  was  fitted  up  as  her  Majesty’s  draw¬ 
ing-room.  At  the  door  of  the  Queen’s  retir¬ 
ing  room,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  had 
attended  her  Majesty,  left  her  with  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge.  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  remained  in  her  retiring  chamber  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
Royal  Dukes,  the  Ministers  of  State,  the 
Judges  and  the  principal  nobility,  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  drawing-room.  When  her 
Majesty  entered  the  drawing-room,  she  took 
her  seat,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  splendid 
company.  It  would  be  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  any  scene  more  magnificent  than  that 
which  now  presented  itself,  had  the  banquet 
spectacle  not  followed. 

While  her  Majesty  was  thus  surrounded, 

The  Recorder,  accompanied  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  Sheriffs,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man,  and  a  Deputation  of  the  Committee, 
advanced,  and  the  Recorder  read  a  suitable 
address;  to  which,  her  Majesty  returned  a 
most  gracious  reply. 

Her  Majesty  v/as  then  graciously  pleased 
to  order  letters-patent  to  be  made  out,  con¬ 
ferring  the  honour  of  baronetcy  on  the  Lord 
mayor,  and  of  knighthood  on  the  two  She¬ 
riff's,  John  Carroll,  and  Moses  Montefiore, 
Ksqrs.,  the  latter  gentleman  being  the  first 
Jew  that  ever  was  knighted,  at  least  as  they 
said  in  the  hall. 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  introduced  the  Al¬ 
dermen,  and  afterwards  their  ladies,  who 
kissed  hands.  After  which  her  Majesty  re¬ 
turned  to  the  retiring  chamber  with  the 
Duchesses  of  Kent,  Cambridge,  and  Glouces¬ 
ter,  with  the  same  ceremony  as  had  been 
observed  at  her  entrance. 

Her  Majesty  remained  in  the  retiring  room 
about  half  an  hour.  The  nobility,  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  the  judges,  and  other  guests 
who  had  the  privilege  of  entre  into  the  draw¬ 
ing  room,  then  proceeded  to  the  hall,  and 
took  their  seats  at  the  banquet-tables. 

At  5  o’clock  Mr.  Bleaden,  who  provided 
this  most  splendid  entertainment,  announced 


to  the  committee  that  the  banquet  was  ready. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  Queen’s  retiring-room,  and, 
through  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  announced 
that  all  the  preparations  were  complete. 

At  20  minutes  after  5,  the  Queen  descended 
to  the  Hall,  preceded  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  in 
his  entertaining  robes,  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
and  the  Royal  Family,  and  was  conducted  in 
respectful  silence  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
(the  Marquis  Conyngham)  to  the  throne,  the 
the  band  playing  “  O  1  the  roast  beef  of  old 
England  !”  Her  Majesty  wore  a  rich  pink 
satin  dress,  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  ; 
a  splendid  pearl  necklace,  diamond  earrings, 
and  a  costly  tiara  of  brilliants.  Her  Majesty 
appeared  delighted  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and 
six  senior  Aldermen,  attended  to  wait  upon 
her  Majesty,  but  on  reaching  the  throne 
her  Majesty  immediately  commanded  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  &c.,  to  take 
their  seats. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  guests  at 

THE  ROYAL  TABLE. 

THE  QUEEN  IN  THE  CENTRE; 

ON  THE  RIGHT. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex. 

The  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

The  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 

The  Prince  George  of  Cambridge. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

ON  THE  LEFT. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent. 

The  Princess  Augusta  of  Cambridge. 

The  Countess  of  Mulgrave. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
sat  at  the  principal  Guests’  Table. 

The  Lord  Mayor’s  Chaplain  having  said 
grace,  the  business  of  the  dinner  com¬ 
menced. 

During  the  dinner  the  orchestra  played 
with  great  spirit.  Her  Majesty  frequently 
expressed  her  gratification  at  the  splendour 
which  surrounded  her,  and  the  intimation 
was  conveyed  to  the  committee  in  terms 
which  adequately  rewarded  them  for  all 
their  labours  and  anxieties  during  the  pre¬ 
parations. 

Grace  after  dinner,  “  Non  nobis ,  Doininey 
seel  nomini  tuo  da  gloriam ,”  was  then  sung. 
Alter  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  common 
crier  immediately  advanced  into  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  and  said,  “  The  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Mayor  gives  the  health  of  our  Most 
Gracious  Sovereign  Queen  Victoria.”  The 
company  simultaneously  rose,  and  drank 
the  toast  with  boundless  enthusiasm.  “  God 
save  the  Queen”  was  then  sung. 

After  which  her  Majesty  rose  and  bowed 
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to  the  company  several  times.  The  common 
crier  then  said — “  Her  Majesty  gives  ‘  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  prosperity  to  the  City  of 
London.’”  The  toast  was  received  with 
acclamation.  After  a  short  interval,  the 
common  crier  announced  the  last  toast  in 
the  following  manner  The  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor  gives  “  The  Royal  Fa¬ 
mily.”  The  toast  was  received  with  much 
enthusiasm. 

Several  pieces  of  music  were  also  per¬ 
formed  during  the  evening. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  8  o’clock,  the 
Queen  retired  from  the  hall  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  where  she  was  served  with  coffee 
in  a  splendid  gold  service. 

At  half-past  8  o’clock,  her  Majesty’s  car¬ 
riage  was  announced,  and  she  took  leave  of 
her  faithful  and  delighted  citizens  of  London, 
after  having  warmly  expressed  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  she  felt  at  their  most  sumptuous  en¬ 
tertainment. 

The  whole  arrangements  were  so  complete 
that  not  the  slightest  confusion  or  perplexity 
occurred  during  the  whole  of  the  day. 

The  plate  in  the  hall  (all  at  the  Queen’s 
table  being  gold)  was  estimated  at  nearly 
400,000/. 

The  musical  department  was  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  G.  Smart. 

% 

HER  MAJESTY’S  RETURN. 

The  state  carriages  arrived  at  St.  James’s 
Palace,  on  their  return  from  Guildhall,  at 
half-past  four  o’clock.  As  they  passed 
through  the  gates  the  cream  -  coloured 
horses  presented  an  appearance  of  consi¬ 
derable  fatigue,  and,  as  may  be  easily  ima¬ 
gined,  did  not  bear  their  customary  look  of 
cleanliness. 

At  seven  o’clock,  ten  of  Her  Majesty’s 
dress  carriages,  each  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
horses  only,  set  out  from  the  Royal  stables 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  the  illus¬ 
trious  party,  and  the  clock  of  the  Palace 
had  chimed  half-past  nine  ere  they  repassed 
on  their  way  to  the  Royal  residence. 

The  Royal  cortege  returned  by  the  same 
route  as  that  taken  in  the  morning,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  rotation,  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent  being  the 
first  in  the  cavalcade ;  with  the  exception 
that  the  Sovereign’s  carriage,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  the  last  “in  the  train,  was  followed  by 
two  carriages  containing  Her  Majesty’s 
Pages. 

Her  Majesty,  on  reaching  her  apart¬ 
ments  in  Buckingham  Palace,  is  understood 
to  have  expressed  herself  as  highly  gratified 
with  the  universal  demonstration  of  public 
feeling  which  had  been  exhibited  through¬ 
out  the  day,  und_  the  strong  evidence  of 


loyalty  borne  towards  the  Sovereign  by 
the  continuous  and  brilliant  illuminations 
through  which  she  passed  in  her  progress 
homewards. 

When  Her  Majesty  was  passing  from  her 
dressing  or  retiring  apartment  into  the  hall, 
in  going  to  her  carriage,  the  Ministers  and 
Judges,  and  other  persons  of  rank,  made  an 
avenue  from  the  steps  leading  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  were  individually  recognised  by 
Her  Majesty  in  the  most  affable  manner. 
Amongst  them  stood  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
who  was  conversing  with  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  corporation  upon  the  skill  dis¬ 
played  in  the  arrangements ;  one  of  the 
Common  Councilmen,  observing  that  the 
Duke  was  not  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those 
who  lined  the  avenue,  stepped  aside  to  make 
room  for  his  Grace,  and  respectfully  asked 
him  to  take  the  situation.  “No,”  said  the 
Duke,  with  much  kindness  of  manner,  “  I 
frequently  have  the  honour  of  seeing  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  I  think  it  but  fair  to  let  others  have 
the  high  gratification  here.”  Although  his 
Grace  had  been  at  the  hall  on  all  the  great 
entertainment  occasions  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  he  confessed  that  he  never  beheld 
any  banquet  got  up  with  such  splendour  and 
taste. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  heard  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  equally  surprised  and  delighted 
at  the  scene  to  Lord  Foley,  the  Captain  of 
the  Gentlemen  at  Arms,  who  attended  as  the 
Body  Guard  to  the  Queen  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  repeatedly  adverted  to  the  subject 
in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Lord  Mul- 
grave  officially,  we  understood,  informed  the 
members  of  the  Committee  that  the  Queen 
felt  the  highest  gratification  at  the  prepara¬ 
tions  which  had  been  made  for  her  recep¬ 
tion,  and  which  were  in  every  point  of  view 
most  complete.  As  for  the  great  majority 
of  the  company — so  great  an  impression  did 
the  sweet  demeanour  of  a  lovely  girl  upon 
the  throne  make  upon  them,  that  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  departure  was  a  signal  for  the  final 
close  of  the  entertainment,  and  they  left  the 
hall  as  soon  as  their  servants  could  bring  up 
their  carriages  to  the  porch. 

A  diamond  ornament  of  great  value  fell 
from  the  magnificent  dress  of  her  Majesty, 
as  she  alighted  from  her  carriage  at  Guild¬ 
hall.  The  ornament  was  broken  to  pieces, 
and  the  jewels  dispersed  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state, 
that  through  the  diligence  and  integrity  of 
the  persons  in  attendance  on  the  spot,  every 
diamond  was  discovered  and  restored  in  the 
course  of  the  evening. 
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art  are  the  portraits  of  several  British  So¬ 
vereigns,  with  several  historical  subjects  of 
the  bright  achievements  of  our  army  and 
navy,  together  with  that  of  the  great  lord 
mayor  Sir  William  Walworth.  From  this 
room  there  was  a  door  into  the  Queen’s 
boudoir  or  toilet  chamber.  This  room 
was  very  beautifully  arranged,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  embroidered  ottomans,  splendid 
couches,  mirrors,  &c.  The  drapery  of  the 
toilet  table  was  white  satin,  tastefully  em¬ 
broidered  with  the  Queen’s  cipher ;  the 
pincushion  was  also  of  white  satin,  with  a 
crown  elegantly  formed  upon  its  surface  ; 
it  had  a  border  of  superb  lace  ;  all  the  other 
materiel  were  of  corresponding  magnifi¬ 
cence,  and  it  is  understood  that  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  the  en¬ 
tire  ot  these  arrangements. — Herald. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  por¬ 
trait  of  her  Majesty,  when  a  child,  taken  by 
Westall,  and  suspended  over  her  Majesty’s 
toilet  in  the  retiring-room  at  Guildhall,  is 
the  property  of  Mr.  Charles  Brind,  of  De- 
vonshire-street,  and  was  presented  bydhat 
gentleman  for  the  occasion,  to  decorate  the 
recess.  —  Times.  ' 

In  the  passage  between  the  retiring-rooni 
and  the  drawing-room  was  an  object  which 
attracted  her  Majesty’s  eye — a  chandelier, 
lent  to  the  corporation  by  the  Goldsmith’s 
Company,  composed  of  solid  chased  gold, 
weighing  1,000  ounces.— Ibid. 
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THE  QUEEN’S  TABLE. 

The  centre  of  this  table  consisted  of  a  splen¬ 
did  plateau  of  looking-glass,  richly  gilt  in  or- 
moulu ;  exactly  opposite  to  the  royal  seat  set 
apart  for  her  Majesty,  was  a  circular  ornament 
of  twelve  small  golden  lions  in  or-moulu,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  four  allegorical  figures  wearing 
the  four  collars  of  the  orders  of  Great  Britain, 
and  supporting  a  crimson  velvet  cushion, 
whereon  was  placed  a  small  diadem  richly  gilt 
and  studded  with  jewels,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  coronation  regalia  of  England  ; 
directly  under  the  latter,  upon  a  square  tablet 
of  cerulean  blue,  between  the  two  figures  in 
front  of  the  chair,  was  a  circle  of  diamonds 
upon  rays  of  gold,  composing  the  words  “  Vic¬ 
toria  invicta.’’  In  the  centre  of  this  circle 
were  the  new  arms  of  England,  enamelled  in 
white  and  gold 4  at  the  four  corners  were  the 
stars  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  of  St.  Patrick, 
the  Thistle,  and  the  Bath.  On  the  opposite 
side,  between  two  figures,  was  ihe  circular 
motto  “  Domine  dirige  nos”  and  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  the  arms  of  the  city,  under  which  were 
the  mace,  swords  of  state,  of  justice,  cap  of 
maintenance,  &c.  Upon  each  side  of  the 
pedestal  was  a  golden  wreath,  with  the  names 
of  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs,  and  the  date, 
9th  Nov.,  1837.  Besides  the  centre  there  were 
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four  other  plateaux,  the  spaces  between  1  eng 
occupied  by  splendid  candelebraof  or-moulu; 
the  two  plateaux  uext  the  principal  one  are 
composed,  each  of  a  centre-piece  or  group  of 
Caryatid  figures,  in  or-moulu,  beautifully  mo¬ 
delled  in  the  Louis  Quatorze  style,  support¬ 
ing  superb  cut-glass  dishes,  containing  a 
grand  group  of  the  richest  fruits,  all  ar¬ 
ranged  with  exquisite  taste  by  Mr.  Spooner, 
assisted  by  his  son.  On  each  flank  of  the  cen¬ 
tre  pieces  were  two  Grecian  temples  of  very 
elegant  workmanship.  From  their  bases, 
which  were  circular,  spring  six) Persian  and 
Caryatid  figures,  whose  heads ’serve  for  the 
springing  of  so  many  arches,  which  support 
the  dome  of  the  edifice  ;  these  were  dressed 
with  delicious  bonbons  ;  the  two  outside  pla¬ 
teaux  were  circular,  of  different  fashion,  but  in 
equally  good  taste  with  the  other  parts,  and 
dressed  with  fruits  and  flowers  in  the  same 
elegant  style. — Herald. 

PLATE. 

The  plate  for  the  royal  table  consisted  of 
five  dozen  dinner  plates,  various  patterns,  one 
dozen  soup  plates,  a  dozen  fruit  plates,  eight 
ice-pails  with  basins  and  covers,  a  tea  and  coffee 
service,  three  dozen  knives,  three  dozen  forks, 
and  three  dozen  spoons. 

For  the  dessert  service,  three  dozen  spoons, 
three  dozen  knives  and  three  dozen  forks ;  two 
dozen  helpers,  two  dozen  sugar  spoons,  four 
dozen  ice  spoons,  four  pairs  of  grape  scissors, 
four  finger  basins,  two  large  salvers,  four 
smaller  basins,  four  pairs  of  bottle  stands,  four 
pairs  of  salt-cellars  and  spoons. 

Of  silver  plate,  there  were  five  silver  soup 
tureens  and  lables,  ten  sauce  tureens,  three 
pairs  of  fish  knives,  twelve  dishes  and  covers, 
twelve  warmers,  twelve  smaller  ditto,  three 
pairs  of  soufflet  dishes,  four  pairs  of  flat  dishes 
and  covers,  &c. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  articles  of 
handsome,  golden  plate  used  at  the  Queen’s 
table  and  sideboard,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Brook  and  Son,  Poultry  : — 4  splendid,  large, 
richly  chased  monteths ;  62  rich,  embossed, 
two-handle  cups  and  covers;  12  splendid,  rich, 
chased  bowles ;  18  very  large  and  richly 

chased  edge  scroll  salvers  ;  24  smaller  ditto ; 
three  splendid  chased  beakers ;  seven  very  fine 
old  chased  antique  salts  ;  30  chased  two-han¬ 
dle  cups  ;  10  magnificent  embossed  flagons  ; 
13  elegant  chased  tankards,  some  in  bold 
relief,  very  beautiful ;  26  large  rose-water 
dishes,  chased  with  groups  of  figures,  Feast 
of  the  gods,  &c.,  in  bold  relief;  14  elegant, 
antique  ,  large  embossed  ewers,  various,  to 
correspond  with  rose-water  dishes ;  22  splen¬ 
did-scroll-arm  candelabras, bold, chased  plinths 
and  pedestals;  1  splendid  plateau  with  chased 
figures  in  groups  ;  4  plateaux,  chased  edges, 
in  bold  relief ;  one  large,  splendid,  silver  chan¬ 
delier,  with  branches  formed  of  dolphins,  for 
her  Majesty’s  drawing-room. 
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The  gold  plate  for  the  royal  table,  furnished  by 
Emanuel  Brothers,  of  Bevis  Marks,  comprised 
a  magnificent  epergne,  supported  by  figures 
of  the  three  Graces,  on  sphynx  pedestals, 
surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  vine  and  oak  leaves. 
On  either  side  were  two  massive  candelabra 
en  suite ,  on  which  the  Royal  arms  were  dis¬ 
played  in  burnished  gold.  The  soup  and 
sauce  tureens,  cellarets,  dishes  and  covers, 
claret  jugs,  See.,  were  of  the  same  costly  ma¬ 
terial,  and  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  massive  gold  dinner  and  soup  plates  for 
her  Majesty’s  use  were  ornamented  with  vine 
borders,  chased  centres,  and  emblazoned  with 
the  royal  arms.  The  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
salvers,  liqueur  stands,  and  all  the  other  ma¬ 
teriel,  were  equally  unique  and  splendid — 
worthy  alike  of  the  good  taste  and  opulence 
of  the  most  wealthy  metropolis  in  the  world. 
—  Times. 

The  Queen’ s  dessert  service  comprised  23 
gold  dishes  ;  the  centre  piece  was  a  bouquet 
of  fruits  in  a  gold  basket ;  next  to  this,  on 
each  side,  was  a  figure  assiette,  with  bon¬ 
bons,  cakes,  &c. ;  next  to  these  rich  fruits, 
then  assiettes,  with  figures,  flowers,  bonbons, 
See. ;  the  next  dishes  on  each  side  contained 
preserved  green  gages,  apricots,  &c.,  and  so 
on  to  the  extreme  ends,  where  they  were  ter¬ 
minated  by  large  oval  gold  dishes  of  pines, 
grapes,  &c. ;  the  whole  presenting,  with  the 
splendid  glass,  a  superb  and  most  brilliant 
coup  d'ceil.  Four  gold  dishes  of  fruits,  ices, 
wafers,  preserved  ginger,  and  brandy  cherries, 
were  offered  to  the  royal  party ;  rose  water 
was  presented  to  her  Majesty,  after  dinner, 
in  a  curious  antique  cup,  which  belonged  to 
King  James  I. ;  it  was  presented  upon  a  gold 
salver  or  dish,  which  had  graced  the  board  of 
George  I.,  whose  arms  are  engraven  thereon. 
On  the  frieze  or  fillet,  which  forms  the  upper 
part  of  the  cup,  is  the  following  pious,  but 
rather  quaint  inscription,  in  the  small  Roman 
letter  of  that  day :  —  “  To  faithful  soules 
Christ  giveth  drinke  right  goode.”  The  curi¬ 
ous  vessel  holds  a  full  quart  of  our  measure. 

The  tea  and  coffee  services  for  her  Majesty’s 
use  were,  as  we  stated,  of  gold  plate,  and  com¬ 
prised  a  large  salver,  or  tray,  richly  chased 
and  embossed,  ten  cups  and  saucers,  tea  and 
coffee  pots,  sugar  basins  and  cream  ewers, 
and  spoons,  all  of  a  very  tasteful  pattern ; 
the  handles  of  the  cups  are  composed  of  lapis 
lazuli,  chastely  ornamented,  presenting  a 
pleasing  harmony  of  colour  with  the  rich 
tone  of  the  gold  cups,  &c.  The  doyley  for 
her  Majesty  was  of  white  satin,  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  circular  wreath  of  the  three  kingdoms  in 
the  centre  ;  the  corners  were  adorned  by  the 
British  crown,  all  finely  embroidered,  and  it 
was  finished  with  a  border  of  deep  and  rich 
silver  fringe ;  those  for  the  royal  guests  were 
of  similar  material,  but  had  not  the  wreath 
and  crown  on  them. 

The  napkins  for  the  royal  party  were  10 


in  number,  and  were  of  a  beautiful  fabric  of 
damask,  ornamented  with  the  royal  arms  at 
the  top,  and  the  city  arms  at  the  opposite 
side.  The  bill  of  fare  was  printed  on  white 
satin,  with  a  handsome  pink  border  and  silk 
fringe — the  royal  and  city  arms  were  embla¬ 
zoned  on  them  in  the  same  order  as  they 
were  upon  the  napkins. — Herald. 

The  following  City  companies  lent  their 
superb  plate  for  the  occasion: — The  fish¬ 
mongers,  the  Goldsmiths,  the  Mercers,  the 
Drapers,  the  Salters,  the  Merchant  Tailors,  the 
Ironmongers,  the  Vintners,  the  Inn-holders, 
and  the  Coach  and  Coach-harness  Makers. 

After  her  Majesty  was  seated  at  the  table 
on  her  throne,  and  after  the  cheering  had 
subsided,  the  Queen  turned  round  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  stood  immediately  behind  her, 
and  said.  “  You  will  take  your  seat,  my  Lord 
Mayor.”  His  Lordship  bowed  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  immediately  went  to  his  seat.  Her 
Majesty  was  not  long  engaged  in  eating, 
when  she  sent  one  of  her  pages  to  command 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  to  take 
wine  with  her.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress  rose  with  their  glasses  full  to  the 
brim,  and  the  Queen  rose  with  a  bumper  like¬ 
wise,  and  her  Majesty  bowed  to  each  in  an 
exceedingly  graceful  and  dignified  manner. 
Her  Majesty  then  sent  a  page  to  the  late  Lord 
Mayor,  and  to  Mrs.  Croft,  the  late  Lady 
Mayoress,  to  command  them  to  take  wine 
with  her,  and  as  warmly  pledged  them  in  a 
bumper.  —  Times. 

THE  GUESTS’  TABLES. 

The  decorations  of  the  four  upper  and  four 
second  tables  were  arranged  in  the  following 
manner  by  Mr.  Spooner,  who  had  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  this  department : — 
i  Table  No.  1,  at  the  upper  place  of  which 
sat  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Welling¬ 
ton,  &c.,  had  first  an  oval  plateau  with  pedes¬ 
tal  of  looking-glass  a  cut-  glass  vase,  with 
flowers  and  kneeling  figures,  supporting 
baskets  of  grapes ;  second,  a  triangular  pe¬ 
destal,  with  baskets  of  fruit ;  third,  a  gilt 
pedestal  with  a  beautiful  screen  of  Corinthian 
pillars,  with  figures  and  trophies,  &c.;  fourth, 
a  triangular  group  of  bronze  figures,  with 
glass  dish  and  fruit ;  fifth,  an  oval  gilt  pedes¬ 
tal,  with  a  pair  of  kneeling  figures,  and  basket 
of  choice  flowers. 

Table  No.  2.— At  this  table  sat  the  late 
Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Viscounts  Duncannon  and  Palm¬ 
erston,  &c.,  Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Sutherland, 
Marquisses  of  Chandos  and  Westminster, 
Earls  of  Durham,  Mulgrave,  &c.,  the  first 
ornament  was  a  plateau  with  a  pedestal  and 
looking-glass,  a  beautifully  cut  rose  with 
flowers,  and  with  figures  kneeling,  support¬ 
ing  baskets  of  grapes,  & c.  j  2nd,  a  triangulai 
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pedestal  with  amours  and  baskets  of  fruit, 
&c. ;  3rd,  a  gilt  pedestal  with  glass  screen  of 
Corinthian  pillars,  figures,  trophies,  &c. ;  4th, 
an  oval  gilt  pedestal,  with  a  group  of  kneel¬ 
ing  figures,  and  baskets  of  flowers. 

On  the  3rd  and  4th  tables  were,  the  splendid 
Napoleon  vases  of  the  finest  Sevres  porcelain, 
filled  with  choice  flowers.  On  the  third  and 
fourth  tables  of  the  second  set  were  two  tri¬ 
umphal  arches ;  that, on  the  third  table  was 
the  triumphal  arch  of  Britannia,  with  the 
sheriff’s  banners — Victoria;  in  the  same  line 
on  the  fourth  table  was  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Neptune,  also  with  the  banners  of  the 
sheriffs,  Victoria,  &c. 

The  other  tables  were  similarly  decorated, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  them  in 
detail ;  they,  however,  were  greatly  admired 
by  the  numerous  persons  of  taste  who  were 
amongst  the  company. 

The  following  lists  give  a  further  idea  of 
the  grand  scale  upon  which  the  banquet  was 
arranged  and  conducted  : — 

Quantity  for  each  Person. — Two  flat  plates, 
one  soup  ditto,  one  pie  ditto,  one  cheese  ditto, 
one  dessert  ditto,  one  ice  ditto,  two  large  knives, 
one  small  ditto,  one  dessert  knife  and  fork,  two 
silver  forks,  one  steel  fork,  one  soup  spoon, 
one  dessert  ditto,  one  extra  spoon  for  about 
three  persons,  one  napkin,  one  salt  for  every 
three  persons,  one  small  wine  glass  for  each 
person  after  dinner ;  one  champagne  glass, 
one  rummer  ditto,  one  large  wine  ditto,  one 
small  ditto,  one  hock  ditto,  on  the  table  to¬ 
gether  at  dinner. 

Glass  for  the  general  tables,  4,000  wine 
glasses,  all  cut,  and  decanters.  Carafts  and 
tumblers,  wine  coolers,  &c.,  in  proportion. — 
Herald. 

It  has  been  observed  by  all  the  most  inqui¬ 
sitive  persons  who  dined  at  the  Royal  Ban¬ 
quet,  that  there  was  not  one  article  in  the  im¬ 
mense  variety  furnished  to  the  tables  that  was 
not  of  a  very  superior  description.  The  plate 
has  been  already  seen  and  described  at  other 
entertainments,  but  not  in  one-twentieth  part 
of  the  quantity.  There  was  a  new  introduc¬ 
tion,  which  attracted  great  notice,  amongst 
the  other  splendid  ornaments  of  the  Royal 
table,  the  magnificent  dessert  plates  of  en¬ 
amelled  glass.  This  exquisite  workmanship 
is  entirely  the  production  of  our  native  artists. 
The  plates  exclusively  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
were  expressly  manufactured  for  the  occasion, 
and  are  perfect  gems  of  art.  The  centre  of 
the  plates  for  her  Majesty  have  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  sovereign,  richly  enamelled  in 
their  proper  colours,  surrounded  by  our 'na¬ 
tional  wreath  of  the  rose,  thistle,  and  sham¬ 
rock,  and  a  regal  star  forming  the  border. 
The  whole  of  these  beautiful  specimens  are 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Hetherington  and  Co., 
of  the  Regent’s  Quadrant,  and  have  been 
submitted  to  public  view. 


CHINA  AND  GLASS 

The  china  and  cut  glass  were  provided  by 
the  Messrs.  Davenport,  of  Fleet-street ;  and 
it  is  but  justice  to  that  establishment  to  state, 
that  although  the  order  was  not  given  till  the 
13th  ult.,  owing  to  their  incredible  exertions, 
it  was  completed  on  Monday  last,  and  for¬ 
warded  to  town  from  their  factory  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire. 

The  dessert  plates  for  the  Royal  table  were 
of  white  china,  with  vine  border  in  gold,  and 
a  wreath  of  oak-leaves  and  acorns  in  raised 
mat  gold  around  the  rim.  A  medallion  at 
the  top  contains  the  crown,  and  another  at 
the  bottom  the  city  arms,  emblazoned  in 
their  proper  colours.  In  the  centre  are  the 
letters  “  V.  R.,”  in  a  handsome  cipher,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  enamelled  wreath  of  flowers 
of  the  most  brilliant  tints  and  exquisite  work¬ 
manship.  There  are  twenty-four  of  these 
plates,  which  we  understand  are  valued  at 
ten  guineas  each. 

The  decanters,  claret  jugs,  champagne, 
hock,  and  other  glasses,  are  all  richly  cut, 
and  ornamented  with  a  vine  border,  varied 
with  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock,  and  the 
Royal  Arms. 

The  supply  for  Her  Majesty’s  table  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  dozen  wine  glasses,  three  dozen 
small  claret  glasses,  three  dozen  large  ditto, 
three  dozen  champagne  ditto,  two  dozen 
liqueur  ditto,  two  dozen  goblets,  two  dozen 
carafts  and  tumblers,  two  dozen  hexagon 
massive  decanters,  one  dozen  claret  ditto, 
eighteen  wine-glass  coolers,  two  dozen  top’az- 
coloured  hock  glasses,  six  water-jugs,  one 
dozen  topaz-coloured  finger-glasses,  two  dozen 
ice-plates,  and  four  earthenware  antique  jugs, 
with  the  Royal  and  Cify  arms  in  relief. 

For  the  entertainment  generally  there  were 
furnished,  by  the  Messrs.  Davenport,  1,6.00 
wine-glasses,  800  claret  ditto,  800  champagne 
ditto,  800  hock  ditto  (emerald' green),  800 
tumblers,  400  decanters,  300  water  bottles 
and  tumblers,  350  wine  glass  coolers,  &c. 

The  china  was  a  pure  white  ground,  to 
correspond  with  that  provided  for  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  table,  the  patterns  being  extremely 
chaste,  and  void  of  all  ornament,  with  the 
exception  of  a  vine  border,  in  raised  gold, 
surrounding  the  rims,  handles,  &c. 

There  were  1,500  large  plates,  750  soup 
ditto,  1,500  pie  ditto,  1,200  dishes  (various 
sizes),  100  soup-tureens,  200  sauce  ditto, 
50  dessert  centre  baskets,  200  compotiers, 
500  ditto  plates,  750  ice  ditto,  &c. 


jUfltscellanea. 

( Abridged  from,  the  Times  ') 


THE  QUEEN. 

When  her  Majesty,  upon  retiring  from 
the  grand  and  festive  scene,  arrived  at  her 
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carriage  door,  led  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
she  turned  round  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
stood  at  the  step,  and  said  with  a  smile,  and 
in  an  earnest  tone,  “  I  assure  you,  my  Lord 
Mayor,  that  I  have  been  most  highly  gra¬ 
tified.”  Her  Majesty  then  lightly  stepped 
into  her  carriage,  bowed  most  kindly  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  drove  oft’  to  be  received 
with  rejoicings  and  other  testimonials  of 
affection  from  her  people  in  the  streets. 

THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX 

Wore  a  black  velvet  cap  upon  his  head, 
and  spoke  of  it  two  or  three  times  during 
the  entertainment.  He  wears  it  on  account 
of  the  delicate  state  of  his  eyes,  and  says 
that  he  has  been  offered  what  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  becoming,  but  he  owns 
his  partiality  to  his  bit  of  black  velvet.  It 
put  his  Royal  Highness  in  mind  of  a  story 
about  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  who  visited, 
Guildhall  during  the  mayoralty  of  Alderman 
Combe.  His  Grace  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  a  cocked  hat  within  doors,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  committee  to  know  whether  he 
could  attend  the  dinner  of  the  9th  of  No¬ 
vember  with  a  covered  head.  The  affair 
was  discussed,  and  the  committee  respect¬ 
fully  informed  the  Duke  that  he  might  co¬ 
ver  his  head  with  any  thing  but  a  hat.  The 
Duke  was  not  offended  at  the  intimation, 
but  took  his  seat,  to  the  astonishment  and 
amazement  of  all,  in  his  coachman’s  wig  ! 

THE  LADY  MAYORESS, 

Who  was  certainly  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  splendid-looking  women  in  the  hall, 
was  dressed  in  green  velvet,  lined  with  white 
satin,  and  trimmed  with  gold  fringe,  and  a 
border  of  Brussels  lace.  Her  petticoat  was 
of  lama  and  gold,  and  her  stomacher  and 
breast  ornaments  were  of  large  opals  and 
diamonds,  of  which  stones  her  tiara,  and 
necklace,  and  earrings  were  also  composed. 
She  had  on  her  neck  an  Elizabeth  ruff,  and 
on  her  head  a  superb  plume  of  feathers. 
Every  one  was,  in  fact,  struck  with  the 
magnificence  of  her  appearance  and  car¬ 
riage. 


Commemorations. 


Among  the  musical  compositions  performed 
in  Guildhall,  are  the  following  : — 

CHORUS.  —  MOZART. 

The  words  written  for  this  occasion,  and 
adapted  to  a  chorus  in  La  C'lemenza  di  Tito. 

All  lia.il !  our  Queen  Victoria  ! 

Welcome  and  blessing  meet  her, 

Her  joyous  people  greet  her 
With  loyal  heart  and  song  ! 

All  hail !  our  Queen  Victoria  ! 

Earth  !  all  thy  bounties  bear  her. 

And  Heav’n  in  mercy  spare  her 
To  rule  old  England  long. 


GLEE. — DR.  CAI.COTT. 

Hail,  happy  Albion,  Queen  of  Isles  ! 

Peaceful  freedom  o’er  thee  smiles  ; 

Thy  lib’ral  heart,  tliy  judging  eye. 

The  flower  unheeded  can  descry, 

And  bid  it  round  Heaven’s  altars  shed 
The  fragrance  of  its  blushing  head. 

Through  the  wild  waves,  as  they  roar. 

With  watchful  eye  and  dauntless  mein. 

Thy  steady  course  of  honour  keep, 

Nor  fear  the  rocks  nor  seek  the  shore  : 

The  star  of  Brunswick  shines  serene. 

And  gilds  the  horrors  of  the  deep. 

THE  QUEEN  AMONG  THE  TAILORS. 

Every  one  wbo  was  present  at  the  late 
banquet  in  Guildhall,  must  be  convinced 
thiit  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
evening  depended  much  upon  the  expert¬ 
ness,  activity,  and  skill  of  those  who  offi¬ 
ciated  as  waiters  on  that  occasion,  but  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  they  were  not  of 
that  class  of  individuals  usually  employed  in 
that  capacity.  Considerable  difficulty  was 
felt  to  get  persons  who  would  do  the  duties 
carefully  and  honestly,  and  in  whom  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence  could  be  placed.  But,  the 
difficulty  was  got  over  by  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  from  the  most  respectable  body  of 
licensed  victuallers  agreeing,  at  the  request 
of  the  entertainment  committee,  to  perform 
the  duties  on  this  occasion.  Previous, 
however,  to  their  commencing  work,  they 
had  to  give  up  their  coats,  in  order  that 
white  collars  might  be  put  upon  them. 
These  required  to  be  sewed  upon  the  coats, 
which  had  not  been  anticipated  until  a  late 
period  of  the  day,  and  tailors  had  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  an  adjoining  room  to  perform 
the  business.  On  her  Majesty’s  way  from 
Buckingham-palace  to  Guildhall,  many 
pleasing,  some  affecting,  and  not  a  few 
laughable  scenes  must  have  been  witnessed 
by,  her  ;  but  in  passing  along  to  the  recep¬ 
tion-room  the  gravity  of  the  fair  rose  of 
England  was  more  severely  put  to  the  test 
than  at  any  other  time  during  the  ceremony. 
As  she  proceeded  to  the  room,  with  stately 
steps  and  slow,  her  “  love-beaming  eye  ” 
detected  at  least  19  knights  of  the  thimble 
squatted  on  the  floor,  upon  a  rich  Brussels, 
plying  their  needles  in  solemn  silence,  re¬ 
garding  the  passing  pageantry  with  the 
most  stoical  indifference,  and  working  with 
as  much  ease  as  if  they  had  been  seated  on 
their  own  familiar  board  in  some  high  attic 
story.  The  Queen  smiled,  and  no  wonder. 


Illuminations. 


Although  our  limits  will  not  allow  the 
enumeration  of  a  tithe  of  the  brilliant  illumi¬ 
nations— -the  galaxy  of  gas  and  glass  which 
glittered  along  the  line  of  road  from  Leaden- 
hall-street  to  St.  James’s, — we  must  find  room 
for  a  few  of  the  most  splendid  and  novel 
of  the  devices. 
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The  illumination  was  general  throughout 
Cheapside,  and  even  beyond  the  India-house, 
which  presented  a  most  splendid  appearance, 
the  lines  of  its  chaste  architecture  beingpicked 
out  with  lamps.  The  Atlas  Insurance-office, 
at  the  corner  of  King-street,  was  illuminated  in 
the  same  style,  with  “  Long  live  the  Queen.” 

Mr.  Hawkins,  ironmonger,  Bishopsgate- 
street :  two  handsome  transparencies :  one, 
Britannia  on  a  rock,  supported  by  the  British 
Lion  ;  the  other,  a  full-length  of  the  Queen, 
with  the  sword  of  justice  and  the  orb  of 
mercy ;  painted  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Cotterell. 

The  Bank  of  England  displayed  fourteen 
splendid  gas  stars  ‘upon  the  lamp-posts  in 
front,  and  festoons  of  variegated  lamps  from 
one  post  to  another. 

Britannia  Life-office  corner  of  Prince ’s- 
street,  Bank  :  a  large  transparency,  painted 
by  Mr.  S.  J.  Cotterell,  representing  Britannia 
on  a  rock  resting  on  her  shield,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  British  lion :  in  the  centre 
of  the  shield,  a  portrait  of  her  Majesty 
with  the  motto  “  Britain’s  Glory Bri¬ 
tannia  represented  as  relieving  a  distressed 
widow  and  her  orphans,  with  the  figure  of 
Hope :  the  transparency  being  bordered 
with  variegated  lamps  surmounted  by  a  star, 
and  having  on  either  side  the  initials 
“V.  R.” 

The  Mansion  House :  a  large  crown,  a 
star  between  wreaths  of  laurel,  and  “V.  R. 
the  whole  resting  upon  a  scroll,  composed 
of  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle,  all  in 
lamps,  covering  nearly  the  whole  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  columns  of  the  portico. 

The  exterior  of  the  Guildhall :  *{  V.  R.,” 
with  the  crown  and  festoons,  in  lamps, 
covering  the  entire  south  front  of  the  building. 

Over  the  temporary  erection  on  the  east 
side  of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry, 
was  a  transparency  with  the  words,  “  Din, 
beateque,  Victoria  vivat.” 

The  Guildhall  Coffee-house,  a  brilliant  re¬ 
volving  star  of  gas,  with  the  letters  “  V.  R.” 
and  the  crown. 

Turning  into  Cheapside  from  the  Guildhall, 
the  entire  street  was  a  blaze  of  splendour  ; 
the  brilliant  jets  of  gas.  mingled  with  the 
varied  tints  of  the  coloured  lamps,  and  inter¬ 
spersed  with  laurels,  wreaths  of  flowers,  flags, 
and  drapery  of  every  hue,  formed  an  extremely 
beautiful  and  effective  coup  d'oeil. 

Messrs.  Brown,  the  perfumers,  exhibited 
splendid  decorations,  with  a  V .  R.,”  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crown  in  variegated  lamps,  and 
a  motto  in  the  same  beneath — “  May  the 
blossom  of  promise  ripen  into  the  fruit  of  per¬ 
formance.”  A  pink  and  a  white  banner 
hung  from  the  windows;  on  the  one  was  in¬ 
scribed,  “  Long  life  to  Victoria;”  on  the  other, 
“  Victoria  and  her  People.” 

The  front  of  Saddlers ’-hall  was  most  taste¬ 
fully  embellished  with  the  richly  painted  and 
gilded  banners  of  the  Company,  and  a  large 


crown,  in  variegated  lamps,  surmounting  the 
letters  u  V.  R.” 

Over  the  houses  No.  123  to  126,  an  im¬ 
mense  wooden  screen  was  erected,  and  decora¬ 
ted  with  various  devices  in  lamps,  and  mottoes 
“  The  Inhabitants  of  Wood-street  Welcome 
their  Queen,”  “  Long  live  the  Queen,”  &c. 
— Ewins :  a  transparency  of  the  Bible,  and 
crown  and  cushion,  surrounded  by  gold- 
coloured  lamps.  Hill:  u  Victoria,  God  bless 
her,  long  may  she  live,”  &c. 

In  St.  Paul’s  churchyard,  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  mass  of  light  reflected  from 
the  venerable  cathedral,  and  from  the  tem¬ 
porary  erections  made  for  the  different 
Companies,  was  very  fine.  On  the  right : 
Messrs.  Ellis  and  Everington,  warehousemen, 
“  Victoria,”  and  below  “  May  thy  reign 
be  long  and  happy;’’  composed  of  lamps. 
St.  Paul’s  School:  the  columns  and  pedi¬ 
ment  in  the  centre  and  wings  hung  in  circles 
with  lamps,  each  side  a  crown,  wreaths  of 
laurel,  and  at  each  end  a  star.  Messrs. 
Jos.  Green  and  Co.,  glass  manufacturers  : 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  festoons  of  laurel, 
interspersed  with  dahlias ;  below  them  a 
star,  “  V.  R.,”  between  wreaths  of  laurel, 
and  “Hail,  Star  of  Brunswick the  whole 
in  lamps.  Messrs.  Smith,  and  Co.,  muslin 
warehouse  :  the  inscription,  “  Welcome, 
bonnie  lassie,”  in  lamps,  between  festoons 
of  flowers.  Arundel’s  millinery  establish¬ 
ment  :  a  transparency,  surmounted  by  a 
crown  in  gas  ;  the  transparency  presenting 
a  well  executed  bust  of  the  Queen,  encir¬ 
cled  by  the  rising  sun,  with, 

“  Gladly  we  hail  thee  lustrous  ray. 

The  herald  of  a  glorious  day  ! 

Glitt’ring  in  beauty  o’er  our  heads, 

And  sparkling  in  the  light  it  sheds.” 

The  Christ’s  Hospital  booth  :  on  the  top  a 
crown  ;  to  the  right,  the  words,  “  Edward 
our  Founder  and  on  the  left,  “  Victoria 
our  Friend,”  each  surrounded  by  a  wreath 
of  laurel ;  beneath  the  crown,  “  Christ’s 
Hospital all  in  lamps. 

Ludgate-hill,  as  viewed  from  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  presented  a  splendid  spectacle. 
Messrs.  Everington  and  Co.,  drapers  :  fes¬ 
toons  of  laurel,  a  crown  between  two  large 
stars,  the  right  star  charged  in  the  centre 
with  St.  George’s  cross,  and  the  left  with  a 
shamrock,  the  whole  in  gas.  Messrs.  Run- 
dell  and  Bridge,  Her  Majesty’s  jewellers 
and  goldsmiths  :  a  most  beautiful  transpa¬ 
rency,  consisting  of  a  correct  likeness  of 
the  Queen,  seated  on  her  throne  of  state, 
dressed  in  the  splendid  robes,  ahd  wearing 
the  national  circlet  on  her  head,  the  garter 
on  her  left  arm,  and  the  other  superb  jewels 
whichHer  Majesty  wore  when  the  last  Par¬ 
liament  was  prorogued.  In  her  right  hand, 
she  held  the  sceptre,  whilst  on  a  table  near 
to  Her  Majesty,  was  placed  a  representation 
of  a  magnificent  diamond  crown,  with  its 
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cap  of  imperial  purple  velvet.  The  steps  of 
the  throne  and  the  Gothic  architecture  of 
the  back  ground  presented  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  art,  and  the  whole  picture,  as 
well  as  the',  large  illuminated  crown  which 
surmounted  it,  produced  a  striking  effect. 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Co.,  cut  glass  manufac¬ 
turers  to  Her  Majesty  :  a  superb  cut  glass 
star  of  Brunswick,  with  many  embellish¬ 
ments,  among  which  six  national  flags  of 
rich  silk,  were  introduced. 

The  whole  line  of  Fleet-street  and  the 
Strand,  up  to  Wellington-street,  presented  a  , 
dazzling  blaze  of  light.  The ,  acclivity  of 
Fleet-street  on  each  side  was  studded  with 
a  brilliant  series  of  crowns,  stars,  and  Royal 
initials,  separately  or  in  multiform  combina¬ 
tion.  Among  the.  most  novel  of  the  devices 
were  those  of  Mr.  Proctor,  snuff  manufac¬ 
turer  :  a  double  revolving  star,  in  gas, 
between  wreaths  of  laurel  formed  of  stained 
glass  of  green  and  red,  and  beneath,  on  a 
light  blue  silk  ,  ground,  surrounded  with 
laurel  leaves  and  flowers,  “  God  save  the 
Queen  and  her  Royal’  Mother/'  in  gold 
letters. 

The  coffee-houses,  newspaper-offices,  and 
law-booksellers,  in  this  part  of  Fleet-street, 
made  a  brilliant  show.  At  Perkins,  Bacon, 
and  Petch’s,  69,  Fleet-street,  was  Weeks’s 
superb  revolving  star,  surmounted  with  a 
splendid,  jewelled  crown,  inclosed  in  a  trans¬ 
parent  case,  representing  the  Royal  arms,  &c. ; 
on  the  sides,  “  V.  R.,”  in  transparent  flow¬ 
ered  letters,  composed  of  the  rose,  shamrock, 
and  thistle.  Prayers  and  aspirations  for  the 
Royal  health  and  happiness  were  emblazoned 
in  coloured  lamps  and  bright  jets  of  gas, 
which  shed  a  glare  on  a  sea  of  anxious  and 
up-turned  faces,  and  the  refulgent  arch  itself 
formed  a  grand  close  to  the  prospect.  The 
eastern  side  showed  an  Imperial  crown, 

“  V.  R.,”  bearing  the  inscription,-  “Wel¬ 
come,  Royal  Guest,”  in  green  and  yellow 
lamps,  surrounded  by  lamps  arranged  in  fes¬ 
toons,  branches,  and  pillars,  with  the  Royal 
arms  above  all.  On  the  other  side  was  a 
large  star,  the  initials  “V.  R,”  of  a  gigantic 
size,  flanked  by  stars;  above  them,  “Wel¬ 
come/’  and  the  arms  of  the  City  of  London 
in  the  spandrils. 

In  the  narrow  part  of  the  Strand  the  glare 
was  really  oppressive,  the  light  being  reflected 
from  the  high  buildings  on  each  side.  The 
whole  of  the  houses  from  Milford-lane  to 
Essex- wharf,  bore  the  inscription  “Victoria, 
may  thy  reign  be  long  and  happy,”  supported 
on  either  side  by  lengthened  festoons  of  laurel, 
and  a  star,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
crown  ;  in  lamps :  three  union  jacks  being 
suspended  from  the  parapets. 

King’s  College  :  a  crown  with  laurel 
branches  above  and  below, "and  a  star  between 
the  Royal  ciphers,  on  a  ground  of  laurel 
brunches  ;  all  in  lumps.  Somerset-house  : 


the  Royal  initials,  (t  V.R./'  surmounted  by 
a  crown,  placed  between  two  stars  in  lamps ; 
the  centre  windows  also  hung  with  lamps, 
and  at  each  end  of  the  pediment  a  crown, 
between  which  were  four  stars,  connected 
by  festoons  of  lamps.  Messrs.  Ackermann, 
Repository  of  Arts  :  a  fine  transparency,  a 
portrait  of  Her  Majesty,  between  wreaths 
of  laurel  and  Flowers.  At  Mr.  Soffe’s, 
printseller,  corner  of  Sonthampton-street, 
was  a  superb  portrait  of  Her  Majesty,  in 
full  dress,  within  a  richly  painted  circular 
frame,  entwined  with  oak-leaves,  evergreens, 
&c. ;  above,  was  a  dove  descending  with 
an  olive  branch,  at  the  head  of  which,  in 
half  circular  lines,  were  the  words  “  Health 
and  Long  Life  to  the  Queen.  May  the 
blessing  of  Providence  attend  her  decisions 
in  all  councils  of  state,  that  the  wisdom  of 
her  Ministers  at  all  times  may  be  guarded 
by  the  same  power,  for  the  welfare  of  her 
kingdom  and  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
good  government  being  the  best  security  for 
maintaining  prosperity  and  peace.”  Messrs. 
Saunders  and  Woolley  :  an  inscription  of 
“  Long  Live  the  Queen/'  in  lamps  ;  the 
front  also  hung  with  dahlias  interspersed 
with  laurels.  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co., 
bankers  :  the  frames  of  the  windows  hung 
with  amber  lamps,  and  in  the  centre,  the 
Royal  initials.  Golden  Cross  Inn  :  a  trans¬ 
parency,  on  each  side  a  wreath,  with  a  gas 
star  :  at  the  back  of  the  hotel  in  gas,  “  V. 
R.,”  with  a  crown,  and  several  flags,  one  of 
which,  silk,  bore  “  The  Queen,  a  Gem  to 
enlighten  and  adorn  our  Isle.”  Mr.  Starkie, 
chemist  to  Her  Majesty :  a  star  in  lamps 
resting  on  festoons  of  laurel  and  dahlias  ; 
and  at  the  top  of  the  house  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  and  evergreens.  In  the  front  of 
Northumberland-house  appeared  the  letters 
“  V.R.,”  eleven  feet  in  height;  between 
which  was  a  superb  star,  surmounted  by  a 
crown  in  gold-coloured  lamps,  of  which  the 
base  was  forty  feet  long.  Mr.  Element, 
wine-merchant:  a  large  transparency  of  the 
Queen  on  her  throne,  supported  by  Great 
Britain  and  Father  Thames,  Plenty,  Indus¬ 
try,  and  Commerce.  British  Coffee-house : 
a  large  transparency,  representing  Neptune 
in  his  car,  drawn  by  sea-horses,  conducting 
our  Ocean  Queen,  attended  by  Peace  and 
Plenty,  sea  nymphs  and  tritons.  The 
club-houses  were  illuminated  in  the  usual 
fashion ;  the  United  Service,  Athenaeum, 
and  Carlton,  being  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  lustre  of  Northumberland- house,  and 
the  Athenaeum,  was  remarkable. —  Selected 
and  abridged  from  the  Times  and  Chronicle. 
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'Ftsftt  of  (!Euecn  Tutorta 

[We  append  a  few  columns  of  Anecdotes  and 
Details  of  this  memorable  Event ;  with  a 
large  Engraving  of  the  Royal  Procession 
leaving  Buckingham  Palace. 

Cfje  ^rosvegs. 

Mr.  Murphy,  the  meteorologist,  who  had 
predicted  that  the  weather  on  Thursday 
would  be  fair  and  fine,  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  a  morning  paper,  in  which  he  claims  the 
merit  of  having  made  a  “  lucky  hit,”  the  day 
having  been  fine  until  between  two  and 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  rain 
then  having  been,  as  he  says,  nothing  more 
than  “  a  mist.”  Mr.  Murphy’s  “  mist  ”  was 
one  of  those  villanous  Scotch  mists,  which 
have  long  been  notorious  for  “  wetting  En¬ 
glishmen  to  the  skin  and,  worst  of  all,  for 
our  Philomath,  it  came  at  the  very  nick  of 
time  when  it  was  least  wanted. —  Herald. 

Her  Majesty’s  carriage  paused  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  between  the  obelisks  in  Farringdon- 
street  and  Bridge- street.  She  seemed  asto¬ 
nished  at  the  vast  extent  of  the  fluctuating 
multitude  which  surrounded  her,  and  arose, 
line  over  line  to  the  roof  «of  every  house  which 
afforded  a  prospect.  She  looked  around  and 
upward  with  an  air  of  curiosity;  but  she 
could  not  sometimes  resist  smiling  at  the 
ludicrous  scenes  that  occurred  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  crowd  to  get  good  places. — Chro¬ 
nicle.  > 

We  may  mention,  as  a  most  interesting 
proof  of  the  tender  regard  of  our  beloved 
Queen  for  the  safety  of  the  people  who 
thronged  the  whole  line  from  her  palace  to 
the  civic  hall,  that  she  repeatedly  called  to 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who  accompanied  her, 
to  let  down  the  glasses  of  the  coach,  and  to 
caution  the  soldiers  from  pressing  upon  or 
injuring  the  crowd. — Observer. 

Just  before  her  Majesty  reached  the  brow 
of  Ludgate-hill,  an  incident  occurred  which 
was  of  a  deeply  interesting  nature.  Whether 
it  arose  from  some  mistake,  or  was  the  sudden 
promptings  of  her  Majesty’s  gracious  disposi¬ 
tion,  we  are ‘unable  positively  to  state;  but, 
judging  from  all  we  witnessed  during  this 
solemn,  national  pageant,  we  should  decidedly 
say  the  latter.  The  royal  carriage  stopped, 
the  window  was  put  down,  and  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  immediately  went  forth,  that 
exceeded  every  thing  that  we  ever  before 
heard  or  witnessed.  After  a  pause  of  some 
minutes  the  royal  procession  advanced.  — 
Chronicle. 
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to  Citi)  of  Honfcou. 

At  page  317,  we  omitted  all  notice  of  a 
handsome  three-storied  booth,  which  was 
erected  at  the  west-end  of  Cheapside,  for  the 
boys  of  the  City  of  London  Schools.  Towards 
evening,  the  scholars  quitted  this  booth  ;  after 
which,  the  galleries  were  occupied  by  the 
members  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
about  five  hundred  in  number,  who,  on  the 
return  of  the  Queen,  sang  “  God  save  the 
Queen  ?”  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  carriage, 
at  about  twenty  minutes  before  nine  o’clock, 
they  commenced  the  anthem.  A  band  of 
very  considerable  power  was  stationed  in  the 
lower  gallery,  and  the  singers  filled  the  seats 
behind  them,  as  well  as  those  on  the  upper 
platform.  The  anthem  was  exceedingly  well 
sung,  and  it  appeared  to  be  much  enjoyed  by 
the  midtitude  below,  who  responded  most 
cordially  to  several  of  its  passages  ;  and  at  its 
conclusion  three  hearty  cheers  were  given. 
The  cavalcade  which  had  stopped  on  its 
reaching  this  point,  then  immediately  moved 
on,  and  a  unanimous  encore  having  been 
called  for,  the  band  once  more  struck  up. 
Her  Majesty  passed  the  booth  before  the 
anthem  was  concluded  the  second  time,  and 
on  her  appearing  she  was  greeted  with  hearty 
cheers.  On  the  anthem  being  once  more 
finished,  nine  times  nine  cheers  were  given, 
and  the  Society  separated.* 

The  Lady  Mayoress  came  from  her  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  country  in  the  second  state 
carriage,  and  arrived  at  Temple-bar  at  a 
little  after  two  o’clock,  from  whence  she 
was  escorted  to  Guildhall  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Davis,  the  Lord  Mayor’s  chaplain,  when 
intelligence  was  brought  to  Child’s  banking- 
house  that  the  Queen  was  fast  approaching 
Temple-bar.  The  Lord  Mayor  left  the 
banking-house  in  his  magnificent  new  robes 
of  crimson  velvet,  and  Her  Majesty  hav¬ 
ing  entered  the  gates  at  Temple-bar,  her 
carriage  drew  up  to  the  spot  where  his 
lordship  stood  with  the  sword  in  his  hands. 
His  lordship  then,  bareheaded,  held  the 
handle  of  the  sword  towards  Her  Majesty, 
and  with  bended  knee,  said,  “  may  it  please 
your  Majesty  to  receive,  with  the  humble 
homage  and  welcome  of  the  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  surrender  of  the  city’s  sword,  which 
the  citizens  of  London  have  unanimously 

*  The  sum  received  for  seats  in  the 'churchyard  of 
St.  Mnry-le-Strand  to  view  the  Royal  procession, 
was  15S/.  17s.  The  expenditure  for  erecting  the 
seats,  See.,  amounted  to  78/.  7s.  6d. ;  leaving  a  ba¬ 
lance  of  80/.  9s.  6d.  in  favour  of  the  charity  to  which, 
it  is  to  be  applied. 
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elected  me  to  the  honour  of  presenting  to 
your  Majesty — an  appointment  which  your 
Majesty  has  done  me  the  honour  to  sanc¬ 
tion.”  The  Queen  smiled  and  bowed  to 
his  Lordship  in  the  most  gracious  manner, 
and,  laying  her  hand  upon  the  handle  of  the 
sword,  motioned  to  him  to  keep  the  sword. 
His  lordship  then  bowed  and  retired  from 
the  door  of  the  carriage  a  few  paces  towards 
his  horse,  which  he  immediately  mounted. 
He  then  preceded  the  Queen,  the  Aldermen 
and  Common  Councilmen  riding  before  him. 
The  Lord  Mayor  held  up  the  sword  in  a 
continuous  salute  until  the  procession 
reached  St.  Paul’s  gate,  where  he  turned 
round  his  horse  in  order  to  receive  the  car¬ 
riage  of  the  Queen  ;  and  during  the  reading 
of  the  address  by  the  Blue-coat  boy,  his  lord- 
ship  remained  by  the  side  of  the  carriage. 
The  instant  that  ceremony  was  over,  his 
lordship  fell  into  the  procession  again  until 
it  reached  the  Guildhall,  where,  upon  dis¬ 
mounting,  he  met  the  Lady  Mayoress,  who 
was  waiting  the  arrival  of  Her  Majesty  in 
the  entrance.  The  moment  the  Queen 
entered  the  porch,  the  Lord  Mayor  took 
the  Lady  Mayoress  by  the  right  hand,  and 
preceded  Her  Majesty  into  the  hall,  to  the 
door  of  Her  Majesty’s  retiring  room.  The 
Lord  Chamberlain  led  the  Queen  by  the 
hand  to  that  room,  and  retired  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  when  Her 
Majesty  entered. 

The  Lady  Mayoress  was  then  escorted 
into  the  hall  to  her  seat,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor,  accompanied  by  Aldermen  Sir  C. 
S.  Hunter,  Birch,  Scholey,  Wood,  Sir  W. 
Heygate,  and  Venables,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Court  of  Aider- 
men  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  chairman  of  the 
entertainment  committee,  proceeded  to  the 
Queen’s  drawing-room,  where  the  Royal 
Dukes,  the  Ministers,  and  the  guests  of 
highest  rank  were  assembled,  and  where 
soon  afterwards  the  Recorder  read  the 
address  to  Her  Majesty,  and  the  honours 
were  conferred  upon  his  lordship  and  the 
Sheriffs.  —  Times. 
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THE  GAS-LIGHTING  OP  GUILDHALL. 

The  old  gas  fittings  were  renovated,  and 
to  them  were  added  chandeliers  of  classic 
design,  by  Collins,  of  the  Strand.  The 
largest  of  these,  (one  of  which  is  shown  in 
our  Engraving  of  the  Banquet,)  is  com¬ 
posed  of  panels  of  painted  glass,  between 
which  are  scientifically  arranged  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  glass  prisms,  which  reflect  the 
light  into  a  shower  of  mimic  rainbows. 
These  chandeliers  were  placed  high  enough 
to  prevent  any  interference  in  the  line  of 
sight  between  the  Royal  table  and  the  bril¬ 
liant  display  of  gas  made  at  the  west  end  of 


the  Hall,  where  the  star  shone  with  its 
wonted  effulgence  from  1,500  gas  lights, 
encircled  with  the  motto  of  “  God  save  the 
Queen.’’  The  number  of  burners  in  these 
two  devices,  (the  star  and  motto,)  is  4,500, 
and  the  weight  of  cut  glass  is  nearly  one 
ton.  The  arabesque  scroll  at  the  eastern 
window,  under  the  motto  of  “  Welcome,” 
and  the  initials  “  V.  R.,”  contains  more 
than  2,000  jets  of  light.  But  after  all  the 
brilliancy  which  we  have  attempted  to  de¬ 
scribe  as  belonging  to  the  two  ends  of  the 
hall,  it  is  by  the  unique  and  most  effective 
disposition  of  the  lights,  being  as  it  were  in 
air,  yet  attached  to  the  bold  cornice  and 
Gothic  compartments  comprising  the  walls 
of  this  stately  building,  that  the  almost  over¬ 
powering  flood  of  light  is  obtained.  It  is 
here  the  magic  art  of  gas  lighting  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  unrivalled  opportunity  of 
displaying  itself.  The  architectural  contour 
of  the  overhanging  cornice  and  lofty  arches 
of  the  east  and  west  windows  is  made  out  in 
lines  of  light.  It  scarcely  requires  the  aid 
of  Aladdin’s  lamp  to  imagine  these  jets  of 
light  as  so  many  endless  beads  of  brilliant 
diamonds.  The  number  of  these  jets  was 
understood  to  be  5,600,  and  each  jet  gives 
the  light  of  three  wax  candles.  Hence  can 
be  imagined  the  flood  of  light  cast  all  around, 
yet  so  equally  is  it  diffused  as  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  weary  the  eye,  and  they 
contrast  beautifully  with  the  silvery  bright¬ 
ness  produced  by  the  star  and  motto  in  the 
western  window.  If  to  these  we  add  the 
light  produced  from  the  various  devices  in 
the  east  and  west  windows,  we  shall  find  a 
calculation  from  the  data  before  mentioned 
that,  astounding  as  it  may  appear,  there 
could  not  on  the  whole  be  a  flood  of  light 
of  less  intensity  than  would  be  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  46,000  wax  candles.  The 
great  purity  and  strength  of  light  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  gas  used  on  this  occasion 
was,  we  understand,  partly  owing  to  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Scotch  with  the  most  bituminous 
coal  procurable  from  the  Newcastle  coal¬ 
field.  It  is  evident  from  the  description, 
which  all  must  acknowledge  who  have  seen 
the  hall  on  the  night  of  the  9th  not  to  be 
overwrought,  that  the  comparative  darkness 
of  a  day  exhibition  must  be  productive  of 
great  disappointment. —  Times. 

APARTMENTS. 

The  council  chamber  in  which  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  gave  audience  was  richly  and  tastefully 
decorated  with  rich  pink  and  white  silk  dra¬ 
peries  from  the  corridor,  which  was  bor¬ 
dered  with  the  choicest  exotic  plants.  This 
apartment  was  ascended  by  a  hamjsome 
flight  of  stairs.  Near  the  centre  of  the  far¬ 
ther  side  was  placed  a  raised  platform,  on 
which  were  the  chair  of  state,  canopy,  <fec., 
all  well  arranged  to  allow  the  pictures  to  be 
viewed  with  advantage.  These  works  of 
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2Tf)e  banquet  in  ©uir&hall. 


THE  BILL  OF  FARE  AT  THE  ROYAL  TABLE. 

, Three  Soups. 

Turtle  Soup,  English  fashion. 

Fowl  Soup,  clear. 

Brunoise-Soup  (vegetable.) 

Three  Fishes. 

Boiled  Turbot,  garnished  with  fried  Whitings. 

Mullet,  stuffed  a  la  Villeroi. 

Boiled  Salmon,  garnished  with  Smelts. 


Three  Removes. 

Boiled  Chickens,  with  Calf’s  Tongue,  garnished  with  croustades  a  la  Macedoine  * 
Noix  (nuts)  of  Veal,  stewed,  decorated  in  the  Bohemian  fashion. 

Fillet  of  Beef,  wild  boar  fashion. 

Eight  Entrees. 

Lamb  Sweetbreads,  larded  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  stewed  with  peas. 

Saute  of  Fillets  of  Pheasants,  with  Truffles, 

Hot  Pie  of  Snipes,  Italian  fashion. 

Casserole  f  of  Lamb’s  Feet,  with  Mushrooms. 

Sultana  of  Fillets  of  Soles,  Dutch  fashion,  garnished  with  Craw-fish. 

TimballeJ  of  Fowl,  a  la  Dauphine. 

Fillets  of  Hare,  with  Tomatas. 

Partridge  Cutlets,  with  Supreme  sauce. 


Side  Table. 


Soup  a  la  Turque. 

Hotchpot  of  Pheasant. 

Slices  of  Cod-fish. 

Fried  Smelts. 

Neat’s  Tongue. 

Ham,  Gardener’s  fashion  (with  vegeta¬ 
bles.) 

Roast  Beef. — Roast  Mutton. 


Roast  Lamb. — Boiled  Lamb. 

Haunch  of  Venison. 

Dory,  grilled,  with  Champagne. 

Oyster  Patties. 

Croquettes. 

Lamb  Cutlets,  with  Cucumbers. 

Roast  Turkey,  with  Truffles,  Spanish  fa¬ 
shion. 


SECOND  COURSE. 


Three  Roasts. 

Pheasants. - Woodcocks. - Teal. 


Three  Removes. 

Vanille  Souffle. - Apples,  Portuguese  fashion. - Gauffres,  Flemish  fashion. 

Four  Patisseries  Montees .§ 

Paste  Vase,  garnished  with  Pastry  and  Sweetmeats. 

A  Grecian  Fountain,  garnished  with  small  Pastry. 

Vase  of  Fresh  Butter,  shrimp  fashion. 

Royal  Fountain,  garnished  with  Pastry,  Genevese  fashion. 


Twelve  Entremets. 


Pine-apple  Cream,  garnished. 

Champagne  Jelly,  garnished  with  Fruits. 

Lobsters  d  la  Remoulade  (with  sauce.) 

Mayonnaise  of  Chicken  and  Aspic  (Chicken  Salad.) 

Orange  Fanchonettes,  (Tartlets,)  garnished  with  Pistachios. 
Compote  of  Peaches,  in  little  baskets. 

Tartlets  of  Cherries,  en  Nougat. 

Coupeaux  of  Almonds  in  a  Chantilly  basket. 

Artichoke  Bottoms  in  Mayonnaise. 

Eel  in  Montpellier  Butter. 

Maraschino  Jelly,  garnished. 

Apples  in  Mosaic,  with  Apricot  Cream. 

Side-  Table. 


Roast  Chickens. 
Roast  Snipes. 
Roast  Wild-ducks. 
Apple  Tourtes. 
Cherry  Tourtes. 


Apple  Fritters. 
Parmesan  Fondu. 
Cream  Trifle. 
Plum  Pudding. 
Mince  Pies. 


*  Croustades  are  ornamental  sippets  ;  Macedoine,  a  ragout  of  .vegetables. 
+  Casserole,  a  kind  of  pie.  J  Timballe,  a  drum-shaped  pie 

§  Raised  Ornamental  Pastry  Centres. 
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I. A.  GIUNOE  TEIillACE,  LAFAYETTE  PLACE. 


Ok  a  truth,  this  superb  specimen  of  transat¬ 
lantic  embellishment  almost  eclipses  the  ter¬ 
races  of  our  Regent’s  Park,  overloaded  as 
they  are  with  ornament  and  fantastic  design. 
Its  material  is  far  more  costly  than  artificial 
stone  ;  for  it  is  of  white  marble,  the  material 
of  Rome,  in  the  Augustan  age;  so  that  in  art, 
the  Americans  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
where  the  Romans  left  off*. 

The  handsome  appearance  of  this  Terrace 
even  justifies  the  encomiastic  description  of 
it  in  the  letter-press  to  the  New  York  Views. 

“  There  is  no  city  in  the  Modern  World, 
judging  from  the  rapidity  with  which  splendid 
structures  are  continually  erected,  that  has 
made  greater  progress  toward  the  appropriate 
magnificence  of  a  great  metropolis,  than 
New  York. 

“  When  we  recollect  that  the  very  site  now 
occupied  by  the  stately  range  of  Le  Roy 
Place,  Bond-street,  and  La  Grange  Terrace, 
was  but  a  few  years  past,  the  seat  of  the 
forest  and  morass,  we  may  well  wonder  at  the 
advancement  we  have  made,  and  almost  ask 
Vol.  xxx.  2  A 


in  amazement  if  this  be  indeed  the  city 
where,  not  a  century  since,  the  gable  fronted 
mansions  of  the  Knickerbockers  were  consi¬ 
dered  the  highest  acme  of  architectural 
splendour. 

“  Of  all  the  modern  improvements  which 
characterize  our  city,  the  sumptuous  row  of 
houses  in  Lafayette  place,  called  after  the 
seat  of  the  venerable  Patriot  La  Grange 
Terrace,  and  of  which  we  present  an  accurate 
engraving,  is  the  most  imposing  and  magni¬ 
ficent. 

“  These  costly  houses  are  universally  allowed 
to  be  unequalled  for  grandeur  and  effect. 
They  are  built  of  white  marble,  the  front 
supported  by  a  rich  colonnade  of  fluted 
Corinthian  columns,  resting  on  the  basement 
story,  which  is  of  the  Egyptian  order  of  ar¬ 
chitecture.  They  were  designed  and  built 
entirely  by  Mr.  Geer,  and  all  the  stone  work 
was  executed  by  the  State  prisoners  at  Sing 
Sing.  One  of  the  houses  was  sold  not  long 
since,  for  26,500  dollars,  a  sum  greatly  below 
its  value.” 
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THE  LORD  MAYOR’S  STATE  COACH. 
The  following  is  an  Extract  from  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Council,  relative  to  the  Repairs  of 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  State  Coach  : —  * 

“  That  having  directed  advertisements  to  be 
issued,  and  having  received  two  proposals  only, 
they  proceeded  to  examine  and  consider  the 
same,  and  the  proposal  of  Messrs.  Houlditch 
and  Company  being  the  lowest,  they  approved 
thereof,  viz.  to  substantially  repair,  new  line, 
and  re-gild  the  present  State  Coach  for  the  sum 
of  ^£600,  and  to  complete  the  same  in  three 
months,  from  the  time  of  the  said  Coach  be¬ 
ing  delivered  into  their  possession,  and  to 
provide  a  new  state  seat-cloth  for  the  sum  of 
£90  ;  and,  further,  to  keep  the  said  Coach  in 
fair  wear  and  tear  for  ten  years,  upon  being 
allowed  the  sum  of  £  AS  per  annum.  And 
they  were  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  em¬ 
powered  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  said 
Messrs.  Houlditch  and  Company  accord¬ 
ingly.” — Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council ,  24th  March,  1812,  p.  171. 

The  roof  of  the  State  Coach  was  formerly 
ornamented  in  the  centre  with  carved  work, 
representing  four  boys  supporting  baskets  of 
fruit,  &c.,  which  group  was  removed  about 
fifteen  years  ago. 

The  panels,  &c.,  of  the  Coach,  were  painted 
by  Cipriani. 

The  present  hammer-cloth  was  substituted 
for  one  of  gold  lace. 

In  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Alderman  Thorp, 
1821,  the  Coach  was  also  then  re-lined  at  an 
expense  to  the  Corporation  of  ^£197-  19s.  3d., 
after  allowing  £S.  5s.  9d.  for  the  gold  lace. 

The  coachman  receives  annually  from 
the  Corporation  £3.  3s.  0d.,  for  taking  care 
of  the  Coach  ;  and  the  postilion  £\.  Is.  0 d. 
in  lieu  of  his  perquisite  of  the  old  saddle. 

A  Correspondent. 


NOVEMBER. 

(t  Wild  November  hath  his  bugle  wound  ;” 
scarcely  a  red  leaf  remains,  the  poplar  and 
the  elder  point  their  bare  branches  through 
the  dim  and  misty  air,  and  brown  and  deso¬ 
late  are  the  few  remaining  traces  of  the 
year’s  bygone  beauty.  ’Tis  like  some  aged 
face,  in  which  we  are  told  the  faultless  fea¬ 
ture,  and  the  rosy  smile  of  beauty  once 
abode,  despite  its  present  wrinkled  repul¬ 
siveness,  in  which  we  look  in  vain  for  traces 
ot  what  was  once  called  fair  ; — for  the  eyes 
are  dim,  that  once  “  discoursed  ”  such  elo¬ 
quent  language, — the  cheek  is  sunk  and 
pale,  once  dimpled  into  smiles, — the  ivory 
brow  is  dark,  and  lined  with  care, — and  we 
turn  from  the  human  wreck,  and  feel  that 
we  require  faith  to  believe  that  “  such 
things  were.”  Even  so  does  this  most  un¬ 
lovely  November  day  seem  like  some  “  wi¬ 
thered  eld,’’  mourning  the  leafy  hours  and 
*  Engraved  in  the  Mirror,  No.  860. 


gentle  zephyrs  gone.  The  flowers  have  all 
departed,  all,  —  save  the  “  winter’s  lone, 
beautiful  rose,”  which  Mrs.  Opie  has  so 
aptly  compared  to  the  friend  in  adversity, 
who  stays  to  cheer  us  through  the  storm. 
And,  as  we  look  on  thee,  sweet  flower,  with 
thy  faded  leaves  dripping  with  the  humid 
air,  we  are  reminded  of  our  once  fond  belief 
that  such  faithfulness  existed  even  is  this 
“  working-day  world.”  In  the  dear,  credu¬ 
lous  days  of  life’s  morning,  how  naturally 
does  the  young  heart  believe  that  “  two  or 
three  are  almost  what  they  seem,”  and  that 
there  are  many  for  us,  whom  the  stern  nurse, 
and  time,  and  change,  would  never  scare 
away. 

We  have  still  the  laurustinus  with  its 
white  flowers,  and  holly,  ivy,  and  laurel, 
with  their  refreshing  green  ;  but,  with  all 
appliances,  we  are  fain  to  call  this  the 
gloomy  month,  which  the  Frenchman  sup¬ 
posed  fit  only  for  les  Anglaises  to  hang  or 
drown  themselves  in.  We  must  turn  inwards 
and  in-doors  for  resources  on  the  still,  misty, 
melancholy  days,  which  so  often  occur  this 
month.  Scarcely  is  there  a  withered  leaf  to 
stir  ;  the  sky  is  one  sad  and  leaden  hue, 
damp  and  oppressive  is  the  air,  cheerless 
and  uninviting  the  scene  without — 

“  Haste,  light  ttie  tapers,  urge  the  fire. 

And  bid  the  joyless  day  retire !” 

The  weather  is  pronounced  unhealthy  ; 
winter  clothing  is  brought  to  light,  and 
winter  comforts  are  resorted  to  ;  we  turn  to 
the  “  bonny  blythe  blink  ”  of  the  fire-side, 
and  gather  round  us  those  employments 
which  are  the  best  armour  against  the 
dreariness  of  the  season.  The  evenings 
close  in  early,  and  what  but  books  and 
social  converse  can  beguile  their  otherwise 
weary  length  ?  While  reading,  we  are  in 
the  company  of  the  wisest  and  the  best ; 
we  are  imbibing  their  best  thoughts,  their 
brightest  fancies,  and  profiting  by  their 
sound  experience  and  observation  ;  we  are 
with  them  in  their  best  moods,  when  they 
have  separated  themselves  for  some  brief 
moments  from  the  cares  of  earth,  and  are 
communing  with  their  better  natures,  expa¬ 
tiating  in  the  world  of  intelligence,  and 
casting  oil' the  chains  that  bind  them  to  the 
world.  True,  we  may  not  reply  to  them; 
but  with  some  answering  mind,  we  may 
discuss  their  excellencies,  and  descant  on 
their  peculiarities  until  we  become  familiar 
with  the  master-spirits  who  have  passed 
away.  Then,  let  the  lamp  be  lighted,  and  the 
bright  page  of  wit,  history,  or  song,  before 
the  mind  be  spread;  and  though  the  rain 
“  beats  on  the  wintry  pane  ”  it  disturbs  us 
not,  or  is  only  soothing  to  minds  so  occu¬ 
pied.  The  bountiful  Giver  of  all  good  hath 
so  done  his  marvellous  works,  “  that  all 
conspire  to  promote  pleasure.”  “  The  day 
is  thine,  the  night  is  thine,  thou  hast  made 
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summer  and  winter.”  Amongst  the  thou¬ 
sand  subjects  of  gratitude  which  surround 
us,  and  which  tell  that  we  were  formed  to 
enjoy,  as  well  as  to  sutler,  not  the  least 
striking  is  the  alternation  of  the  seasons, 
which  in  their  annual  round  present  us  with 
such  fair  variety.  For  though  November’s 
blast  blow  chill  and  drear,  though  the 
woods  be  bleak  and  bare,  and  the  wild 
choristers  have  ceased  their  melody,  and  the 
sky  be  without  one  gladdening  ray, — we  may 
still  join  the  sweet  bard  ot  the  seasons  in 
his  hymn,  and  say,  I  cannot  go 

“  Where  universal  love  not  smiles  below  !’’ 

Anne  R — . 


fRanws*  antJ  Customs. 


NOTES  FROM  A  PARTY  OF  TOURISTS. 

An  Italian  Lazaretto. 

( From  a  private  Letter.') — Vienna,  July,  1837. 
As  the  Pope  kept  his  quarantines  on  very 

pertinaciously,  Mrs.  H - s  determined  as 

soon  as  she  heard  those  of  Leghorn  were 
taken  off,  to  start  immediately  by  the  steamer  :* 
the  vessels  which  preceded  us,  passed  without 
any  quarantine,  but  when  we  arrived,  oh ! 
cruel  fate  !  behold  us  comfortably  stowed  in 
a  lazaretto  for  fourteen  days !  and  this,  be¬ 
cause  a  foolish  charge  d'affaires  (French,  I 
believe,)  had  thought  proper  to  write  on  the 
outside  of  the  despatches  our  steamer  carried, 
that  there  were  four  suspected  cases  of  cholera 
in  Naples,  when  we  left  it. 

We  were  not  without  companions  in  dis¬ 
tress,  there  being  two  English  families  whom 
we  happened  to  know ;  two  American  fami¬ 
lies  ;  a  Russian  nobleman,  who  was  travelling 
with  his  whole  household ;  his  wife  and  her 
mother  ;  his  two  children  ;  nine  servants,  a 
tutor,  and  a  governess ;  beds,  also  sheets, 
blankets, — in  short,  every  comfort  they  could 
think  of;  four  immense  carriages,  and  a 
fourgon, f  completed  their  set  out.  There 
were,  besides,  several  gentlemen,  viz  ,  two 
Englishmen,  six  or  seven  Italians,  two  Ame¬ 
ricans,  and  a  Norwegian.  You  will  probably 
wonder  how  we  were  all  accommodated.  This 
lazaretto  is  much  larger  and  better  than  almost 
any  other ;  it  consists  of  a  number  of  small 
houses,  exactly  like  barracks,  built  round 
rather  a  spacious  court,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  fountain.  We  had  heard  so  many 
wretched  accounts  of  lazaretti,  that  we  were 
rather  agreeably  surprised  by  this.];  Our 

•  From  Naples,  at  which  place  the  lady  who 
writes  tlieu  was ;  and  the  quarantine  regulations 
were  put  iu  force  on  aecouut  of  the  cholera. 

f  A  sort  of  portable  forge. 

%  Nevertheless,  a  preceding  part  of  this  interesting 
private  communication  says,  speaking  of  cholera  in 
Italy  : — “  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  all  lazaretti ;  they  are  much  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  cholera,  [  think ;  particularly,  late  in  the 
year.”  Miss  Pardoe  gives  similar  advice  in  her  City 
of  the  Sultan :  —  “  They  are  very  expensive,  and 
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rooms  were  tolerably  large,  with  brick  floors 
and  white-washed  walls,  but  not  a  single 
article  of  furniture ;  we  were,  however,  al¬ 
lowed  to  send  to  a  neighbouring  hotel,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  what  we  wanted  ;  and 
then,  the  furniture  of  our  room  consisted  of 
four  miserable  beds,  two  tables,  and  four 
chairs.  The  Russian  immediately  began 
writing  letters  of  expostulation  to  all  the 
boards  of  health,  consuls,  and  consuls-general, 
that  he  thought  had  anything  to  do  with 
this  piece  of  injustice,  but  in  vain  :  they  all 
wrote  remarkably  civil  answers,  yet  gave  us 
no  hope  of  a  shorter  imprisonment.  We 
passed  our  time  as  well  as  we  could,  in  work¬ 
ing,  reading,  and  walking  up  and  down  the 
court.  YVe  were  all  locked  up  in  our  diffe¬ 
rent  rooms  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  un¬ 
locked  again  at  five  next  morning :  but  you 
must  be  tired  of  this  lazaretto ;  we  heard  a 
day  or  two  ago,  that  the  Princess  Theodora, 
a  great  leader  of  ton  at  Naples,  has  lately 
died  in  it,  which  I  hope  may  not  be  true. 

E.  B. 

Vienna. 

In  Germany,  we  find  more  cleanliness  than 
in  Italy,  much  more  honesty,  and,  in  the 
upper  classes,  great  politeness  to  strangers, 
though  the  lower  orders  are  churlish  and 
disobliging.  We  have  only  been  two  days 
at  Vienna,  where,  having  had  constant  rain, 
we  have  seen  scarcely  anything,  so  that  I 
can  give  no  account  of  it,  except  that  it  is 
rather  a  small  town,  with  narrow  streets,  but 
possessing  immense  suburbs,  in  which  are 
fine  gardens,  containing  eating-houses  and 
balls,  rooms  brilliantly  lighted  up  with  chan¬ 
deliers,  and  decorated  with  drapery  anil  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers.  To  these  gardens  all  classes 
resort  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  dance,  and  to  hear 
some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  music  imaginable, 
performed  by  the  bands  of  Strauss  and  Land- 
ler,  the  celebrated  waltz  composers.  This 
is,  in  fact,  much  more  the  land  of  music  than 
Italy — or,  at  least,  southern  Italy — where 
you  only  hear  it  at  the  opera,  or  in  a  very 
few  private  houses,  or  societies.  M.  B. 

[Another  part  of  the  letter,  speaking  of 
Venice,  says  : — “  There  you  hear  music  from 
morning  till  night,  in  the  streets,  the  only 
place  in  all  Italy  where  you  do.”  The  test 
of  a  national  taste  for  music  is  the  popularity 
and  goodness  of  its  street  music,  and  all 
others  encouraged  by  the  people.] 

The  French  Game ,  La  Crosserie .§ 

Before  quitting  Avranches,  I  took  part  in  a 
singular  diversion,  which  has  there  been 
customary  for  ages :  it  is  called  la  Crosserie. 

there  is  a  heavy  fine  for  quitting  them  without  leave, 
or  goiug  beyond  limits  with  it.” 

§  This  game,  which,  we  may  call  Hockey,  is 
known  iu  England,  and  above  all  at  Eton,  where  it 
forms  one  of  the  principal  daily  amusements  of  the 
pupils  during  autumn,  but  apart  from  the  absurd 
ceremonies  which  accompany  its  annual  celebration 
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— On  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  bishops,  canons, 
and  other  clerical  dignitaries,  each  supplied 
with  a  stick  having  a  cross  at  the  end,  as¬ 
semble  upon  the  beach  of  the  Saudiere  near 
Pont  Gilbert.  There,  a  party  of  players  is 
formed,  divided  into  two  companies :  they 
set  up  two  stones,  and  the  player  who  is 
sufficiently  dexterous  to  pass  a  ball  of  box¬ 
wood  between  them  with  his  stick,  wins  the 
game. 

The  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the 
Crosserie  play  is  constantly  given  by  the 
great  bell  of  the  cathedral.  The  bishop 
bestows  the  first  stroke  with  the  cross,  the 
canons’  turn  comes  next,  and  the  sport  is 
continued  until  one  of  these  parties  has 
gained  the  game ;  after  which  the  priests, 
sacristans,  and  singers,  divert  themselves  in 
the  same  manner,  one  after  the  other  ;  until 
everybody  has  tried  at  it  his  strength  and 
address.  The  great  bell  announces  the  end 
of  the  game,  as  it  had  been  the  signal  for  its 
beginning,  and  everybody  returns  to  his  home. 

This  kind  of  game  is  yet  in  use,  I  am  told, 
among  young  people  on  the  coast  of  the 
environs  of  Granville  and  Brehal.  Some¬ 
times  the  victor  takes  the  title  of  bishop,  is 
arrayed  with  great  ceremony  in  a  mitre  and 
cope,  and  carried  triumphantly  through  the 
town.  His  dignity,  it  is  well  understood, 
ends  with  the  day. — V Anacharsis  Francais. 


FEMALE  HEAD-DRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

( Continued  from  page  244.) 

In  Nugent’s  Travels ,  1766,  the  Duchess 
of  Mecklenberg  Schwerin  is  described  in  a 
riding-habit,  with  a  bag-wig,  and  a  cocked 
hat  with  a  feather.  Again,  “  the  ladies 
also  wear  hats  and  bag-wigs.” 

The  high  crowned  hat  seems  long  before 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  have  been  out 
of  fashion,  and  looked  upon  with  contempt. 
Ned  Ward,  who  flourished  at  that  period, 
mentions  “a  fantastic  lady,”  who  says  to 
her  husband : — 

“  I  verily  believe  you'd  have  me  go 

Iti  high-crow  n’d  hat  and  coif,  like  Gammer  Crow.” 

In  one  of  Dryden’s  plays,  the  Wiki  Gal¬ 
lant ,  Madame  Isabella  calls  the  tailor’s 
wife  in  contempt,  “steeple  hat.”  On  the 
other  hand,  the  common  people  were  against 
any  of  the  new  fashions  introduced  by  their 
superiors,  as  the  London  Spy ,  (by  Ned 
Ward,  1709,  4th  edit.,)  thus  speaks  of  the 
fish-women,  that  “  their  chief  clamour  was 
against  high  heads  and  patches,  and  they 
said  it  would  have  been  a  very  good  law,  if 
Queen  Mary  had  effected  her  design,  and 
brought  the  proud  minks  of  the  town  to 

on  tlie  coasts  of  Normandy.  It  is  said,  this  gaipe  is 
of  recent  Scottish  orijrin  ;  but  the  stick,  in  form  of  a 
cross — a  sacerdotal  emblem — which  is  used  iu  it, 
refers  it  to  a  source  more  ancient. — M.  Tarver,  editor 
ofLe  Came'.eon, 


have  worn  high-crowned  hats  instead  of 
top  knots.’’ 

In  the  old  Norwich  Gazette ,  or  Loyal 
Packet ,  1712,  is  an  advertisement,  showing 
the  variety  of  materials  then  in  use  in  the 
formation  of  the  hat,  enumerating  “  fine 
beavers,  beaverets,  Carolina  beavers,  super¬ 
fine  cloth  hats,  and  felt  hats  of  the  newest 
fashion  also,  “  fine  broad  beavers  for  the 
clergy,  hat  shavings,  double  roll  rims,  double 
and  single,  wood  hats  of  all  sorts,  bongraces, 
bombles,  and  straw  hats.” 

Mr.  Repton  then  proceeds  to  give  a  few 
quotations  from  different  works,  relating  to 

Straw  Hats ,  or  Bonnets. 

Among  the  collection  of  epigrams  of  Sir 
John  Harrington,  is  one  in  commendation 
of  a  straw  hat  wTorn  by  a  great  lady  at 
court : — 

That  straw  which  men,  and  beasts,  and  fowls  have 
scorn’d. 

Has  been  by  curious  art  and  hand  industrious. 

So  wrought,  that  it  hath  shadow’d,  yea  adorn’d, 

A  head  and  face  of  beauty,  and  birth  illustrious. 

Among  the  epigrams  of  Ben  Jonson, 
there  is  one  to  Lady  Mary  Wroth  on  a 
straw  hat : — 

He  that  saw  you  wear  the  wheaten  hat 

Would  call  you  more  than  Ceres,  if  not  that: 

And  drest  in  shepherd's  tire,  who  would  not  say 

You  were  bright  CEnoue,  Flora,  or  May  ? 

Straw  hats  were  worn  by  peasants  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  The  Count  de  Gram- 
mont,  when  at  Tunbridge,  says : — “  Here, 
young,  fair,  fresh-coloured  country  girls,  with 
small  straw  hats,  and  neat  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings,  sell  game,  vegetables,  flowers  and  fruit.” 

Gay,  in  his  Shepherd's  fFeek,  (the  Dirge, 
1.125,6):— 

“  My  new  straw  hat,  that’s  trimly  lin’d  with  green. 

Let  Peggy  wear,  for  she’s  a  damsel  clean.” 

The  gipsy  hat  which  was  worn  by  ladies 
about  forty  years  since,  was  a  large,  round 
bonnet,  sometimes  bent  down  on  each  side, 
and  fastened  by  ribbons  under  the  chin. 

That  the  Quakers  and  Puritans  assumed  a 
peculiar  plainness  of  attire,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  any  comment ;  but  the  subject  is 
mentioned  in  the  following  quotations  in  a 
manner  which  may  make  them  not  unworthy 
of  transfer :  —  “A  long  vest  and  cloke  of 
black,  or  some  other  grave  colour,  with  a 
collar  of  plain  linen,  called  a  turnover,  and  a 
broad  band,  with  the  hair  closely  cropped, 
distinguished  the  men  of  every  rank,  and  the 
ladies  equally  excluded  lace,  jewels,  and 
braided  locks.”* 

The  following  is  from  the  works  of  Tom 
Brown,  who  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  and  Anne,  till  the  year  1704. 
“  What  have  we  here,  old  Mother  Shipton  of 
the  second  edition,  with  amendments ;  a 
close  black  hood  over  a  pinched  coif,”  &c. 

In  the  old  Norfolk  papers,  entitled  the 
Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting. £ 
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Cosgroves  News ,  1 739,  is  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  : — “  London,  May  1 0.  —  Several  fine 
ladies  who  used  to  wear  French  silks,  French 
hoods  of  four  yards  wide,  tete  de  vnouton 
heads,  and  white  satten  petticoats,  are  turned 
followers  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  whose  doctrine  of 
the  new  birth  has  so  prevailed  over  them,  that 
they  now  wear  plain  stuff  gowns,  no  hoops, 
common  night  mobs,  and  old  plain  bays.” 

The  female  Quakers  did  not  allow  any 
ribbon  to  their  bonnet  or  cap.  In  the  Me - 
moires  et  Observations  en  Angleterre ,  1698, 
is  a  curious  engraving  of  a  Quaker’s  meeting, 
representing  men  in  hats,  and  the  women  in 
cuerpo  hoods,  with  a  female  preacher  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  tub  with  a  high-crowned  hat  as  a 
mark  of  distinction. 

Dressing  the  Hair ,  Hyc. 

In  one  of  Shirley’s  plays,  ( the  Ball,  act  ]. 
sc.  2,  1632,  4to.,)  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
fashion  of  concealing  a  part  of  the  forehead  ; 
a  small,  low  forehead  being,  at  that  period, 
reckoned  a  beauty  : — 

Roo—  But  I  have  heard  your  tongue  exalted 
much. 

Highly  commended. 

Hon. — Not  above  your  forehead, 

"When  you  have  brush’d  away  the  hairy  penthouse, 
And  made  it  visible. 

A  curious  poem  by  Evelyn,  entitled  A 
Voyage  to  Murry  land,  or  a  Ladie's  Dressing 
Room,  1690,  describes  the  different  articles 
that  a  beau  must  provide  for  his  mistress. 
Evelyn  has  also  given  an  explanation  of  the 
different  terms,  in  his  Fop’s  Dictionary. 
Among  these  are,  “  Plumpers,  certain  very 
thin,  round,  and  light  balls,  to  plump  up  and 
fill  the  cavities  of  the  cheeks,  much  used  by 
old  court  countesses "  Fontagne,  the  top- 
knot,  so  called  from  Mile,  de  Fontagne,  who 
first  wore  it “  Favourites ,  locks  dangling 
on  the  temples “  Mouches,  flies,  or  black 
patches,  by  the  vulgar “  Firmament ,  dia¬ 
monds,  or  other  precious  stones,  heading  the 
pin*,  which  they  stick  in  the  tour  or  hair  like 
stars,”  &c. 

In  the  Ladies'  Dictionary,  1694,  an  ex¬ 
planation  is  given  of  these  names,  among 
which  are  “  Meurtriers — Murderers,  a  cer¬ 
tain  knot  in  the  air,  which  ties  and  unites 
the  curls.”  And  “  Creve-coeur,  Heart- 
breakers,  the  two  small  curled  locks  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck.”  At  the  end  of  the  list 
are  these  words  :  —  “  Thus  much  for  the 
dress,  but  there  are  yet  other  things  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  ladie’s  dressing-room,  which  have 
such  odd  names,  that  a  raw  lass  being  enter¬ 
tained  in  service,  and  hearing  her  mistress 
one  day  call  for  some  of  them,  she  was  so  far 
from  bringing  any,  that  she  verily  took  her 
to  be  conjuring,  and  hastily  ran  out  of  the 
house,  for  fear  she  should  raise  the  devil  1” 

Specimens  of  the  fontagne  are  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  prints,  but  very  rarely  in  those 
taken  from  family  portraits.  Mr.  Repton 


has  not  met  with  any,  except  in  two  prints  of 
Mary  II.  There  was  lately  to  be  seen  a 
specimen  of  the  fontagne  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  among  the  wax-work,  commonly 
called  the  ragged  regiment. 

In  the  Ladies’’  Dictionary,  under  the 
article  “  Top-knot,”  is  a  dialogue  between 
Nature  and  a  Lady.  The  Lady  says :  “In 
what  array  did  the  Dauphiness  appear  last 
ball  ?  1  am  told  my  commode  is  a  tire  too 

low,  as  they  adjust  it  at  the  French  court.” 

Nature. — “  Am  I  a-dreamed,  or  has  the 
multitude  of  years  impaired  my  sight  and 
judgment  ?  The  voice  is  woman’s,  but  in 
the  prating  figure,  I  want  a  name ;  I  see  a 
moving  pyramid  of  gayeties,  a  walking  toy¬ 
shop,  a  speaking  gallimaufry  of  ribbons, 
laces,  silks,  and  jewels,  as  if  some  upstart 
mimick  Nature  had  been  at  work  on  purpose 
to  upbraid  my  skill,  and  tell  me  that  in  form¬ 
ing  woman,  I  have  left  out  the  essentials,” 
&c.  Again,  speaking  of  the  lady’s  head-dress  t 
— “  Do  you  regard  her  rigging  above  deck, 
and  you’d  swear  she  carries  Bow  steeple  upon 
her  head,  or  the  famous  tower  of  Severus  in 
Rome,  in  which  were  built  seven  ranks  of 
pillars,  one  above  another.  Such  a  lofty 
gradation  of  top-knots,  if  it  proceeds,  will 
befriend  the  carpenters  and  bricklayers,  for 
our  gentry  and  tradesmen  in  time  will  be 
forced  to  pull  down  their  low-pitched  houses, 
and  take  the  height  of  the  stories  in  the  next 
structure  from  the  elevated  pageant  of  trin¬ 
kets  on  their  wives’  and  daughters’  heads, 
lest  these  fine  trappings  should  be  kidnapped 
from  their  empty  noddles  by  an  unmannerly 
brush  of  the  saucy  ceilings,”  etc.  The  lady 
says:  “  I  am  resolved  to  be  in  the  mode, 
though  it  put  me  to  the  charge  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  negro  to  support  the  monumental  um¬ 
brella  on  my  head.” 

Of  the  fontange  already  mentioned,  Mr. 
Repton  furnishes  some  minute  details.  In 
the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  time,  1698,  this 
fashion  was  loudly  condemned  by  the  clergy 
from  their  pulpits,  as  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  a  sermon  :  “  this  is  the  daring 
pride  which  reigns  among  our  very  ordinary 
women  at  this  day,  they  think  themselves 
highly  advanced  by  this  climbing  foretop. 
All  their  rigging  is  nothingworth  without 
this  wagging  topsail ;  and,  in  defiance  of 
our  Saviour’s  words,  endeavour,  as  it  were,  to 
add  a  cubit  to  their  stature.  With  these 
exalted  heads,  they  do,  as  it  were,  attempt  a 
superiority  over  mankind  ;  nay,  these  Babel- 
builders  seem  with  their  lofty  towers  to 
threaten  the  skies,  and  even  to  defy  heaven 
itself.”  Elsewhere,  in  the  same  discourse, 
the  author  gives  the  ladies  the  following 
caution,  that,  “  especially  upon  days  of  fast¬ 
ing  and  humiliation  you  would  wholly  lay 
aside  your  gaudy  dress.  It  is  fitting  at  such 
a  time  that  you  should  lower  your  topsails 
and  strike  your  flags.” 
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Horace  Walpole  mentions,  that  about  the 
year  1714,  Louis  XIV.  admired  the  superior 
taste  of  the  low  head-dress  of  two  English 
ladies,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  ladies  of 
the  French  court  immediately  began  to  adopt 
the  new  mode.  But,  it  appears  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  u  A  Supplement  to  the 
first  part  of  the  Gentleman  Instructed,  with  a 
Word  to  the  Ladies,  1708,”  that  the  change 
in  the  lofty  liead-dvess  was  begun  before 
1714:— 

u  They  received  fresh  advice  that  the  king 
had  forbid  the  wearing  of  gold  lace,  and  that 
all  below  a  countess  lay  under  a  prohibition  ; 
that  he  had  dipt  commodes,  and  taken  the 
sex  a  story  lower  ;  that  the  Duchess  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  immediately  undressed  and  appeared 
in  a  fontange  of  the  new  standard ;  that  his 
Majesty  had  a  design  against  topknots,  &c.” 

Again,  in  page  38,  the  writer  shows  how  a 
fine  lady  spends  her  time  at  her  toilette  : 
“  and  now  her  ladyship  brandishes  the 
combs,  and  tbe  powders  raise  clouds  in  the 
apartment.  She  trims  up  the  commode ; 
she  places  it  ten  times ;  unplaces  it  as  often, 
without  being  so  fortunate  as  to  hit  upon  the 
critical  point ;  she  models  it  to  all  systems, 
but  is  pleased  with  none.  For,  you  must 
know,  some  ladies  fancy  a  vertical,  others  an 
horizontal  situation ;  others  dress  by  the 
northern  latitude,  and  others  lower  its  point 
to  forty-five  degrees,”  &c. 

Page  108  mentions  how  much  better  the 
ladies  might  employ  their  time:  “  at  Paris, 
I  have  seen  the  topping  ladies  of  the  court, 
in  I'holel  Dieu ,  help  and  comfort  the  sick 
with  great  charity.  They  refreshed  those 
poor  creatures  not  only  with  words,  but  with 
cordials  and  juleps.  1  could  wish  the  mode 
would  sail  into  England.  It  edifies,  I  am 
sure,  and  would  become  quality,  and  sit  as 
gentilely  on  ladies  as  French  fontange s .” 

The  Spectator,  (No.  98.)  171 L  relates 
entirely  to  the  female  head-dress,  and  seems 
to  point  out  the  date  of  the  lofty  head  dress : 
“  about  ten  years  ago,  (i.e  in  1701,)  it  shot 
up  to  a  great  height,”  &c.— “  I  remember 
several  ladies  who  were  once  near  seven  foot 
high,  that  at  present  want  some  inches  of 
five,”  &c.* 

Addison,  (who  died  in  1719,)  thus  men¬ 
tions  the  Fontange  :  “  these  old  Fontanges 
rose  on  all  above  the  head.  They  were 
pointed  like  steeples,  and  had  the  long  loose 
pieces  of  crape,  which  were  fringed  and  hung 
down  their  backs.” — ( Johnson's  Dictionary .) 

During  the  reigns  of  William  ill.  and 
Anne,  we  find  that  ladies  sometimes  wore 
plumes  of  feathers  piled  up  in  stages,  “  with 
two  tiers  of  ostrich  feathers  with  a  tuft 
above.” 

*  A  paper  in  the  Spectator  says  of  Paradice’s 
History  of  Lyons,  that  it  mentioned  the  Fontange, 
Tliis  is  an  anachronism,  as  the  history  was  published 
near  a  century  before  Madame  Fontange  was  born, 


In  an  additional  volume  of  the  Spectator, 
(No  20,)  dated  1715,  this  fashion  of  wearing 
a  quantity  of  feathers  is  satirized  thus  :  “  I 
pretend  not  to  draw  the  single  quill  against 
that  immense  crop  of  plumes ,  which  is 
already  risen  to  an  amazing  height,  and 
unless  timely  singed  by  the  bright  eyes  that 
glitter  underneath,  will  shortly  be  able  to 
overshadow  them.  Lady  Porcupine's  com¬ 
mode  is  started  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half 
since  Sunday  last,”  &c.  Again,  “  in  what 
condition  the  feather  manufacture  now  stands, 
shall  be  inquired  at  leasure.”—  “  But,  so 
long  as  the  commodity  circulates,  and  the 
outside  of  a  fine  lady’s  head  is  converted  into 
tbe  inside  of  her  pillow,  or  if  fate  so  order  it, 
to  the  top  of  her  herse,  there  is  no  harm  in 
the  consumption;  and  both  the  milliner,  up¬ 
holsterer,  and  undertaker,  may  live  in  an 
amicable  correspondence,  and  mutual  depend¬ 
ence  on  each  other.” 
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THE  YELLOW  DOMINO. 

By  Captain  Marryat. 

It  was  a  fine  autumnal  evening;  I  had  been 
walking  with  a  friend  until  dusk  on  the 
Pinzzo  Grand,  or  principal  square  in  the 
town  of  Lucca.  We  had  been  conversing 
of  England,  our  own  country,  from  which  I 
had  then  banished  myself  for  nearly  four 
years,  having  taken  up  my  residence  in  Italy 
to  fortify  a  weak  constitution,  and  having  re¬ 
mained  there  long  after  it  wras  requisite  for 
my  health,  from  an  attachment  to  its  pure  sky 
and  the  “  dolce  far  niente  ”  which  so  wins 
upon  you  in  that  luxurious  climate*.  We  had 
communicated  to  each  other  the  contents  of 
our  respective  letters  arrived  by  the  last  mail, 
had  talked  over  politics,  great  men,  ac¬ 
quaintances,  friends,  and  kindred,  and,  tired 
of  conversation,  had  both  sank  into  a  pleas- 
sing  reverie  as  we  watched  the  stars  twink¬ 
ling  above  us,  when  my  friend  rose  hastily 
and  bid  me  good  night. 

“  Where  are  you  going  Alfred  ?”  in¬ 
quired  I. 

“  I  had  nearly  forgotten  I  had  an  appoint¬ 
ment  this  evening.  I  promised  to  meet 
somebody  at  the  Marquesa  di  Cesto’s  mas¬ 
querade.’’ 

u  Pshaw !  are  you  not  tired  of  these 
things?”  replied  I,  “  that  eternal  round  of 
black  masks  and  dominos  of  all  colours, 
heavy  harlequins,  fools  and  clowns  by  nature 
wearing  their  proper  dresses  there,  and  only 
in  masquerade  when  out  of  it.  Nuns  who 
have  no  sins  in  their  composition  flirt,  friars 
without  a  spice  of  religion,  ugly  Venuses, 
and  Hebes  as  old  as  your  grandmother.’’ 

“  All  very  true,  Pleibert.  And  life  itself  is 
masquerade  enough,  but  the  fact  is  that  I 
have  made  an  appointment  ;  it  is  of  import¬ 
ance  and  I  must  not  fail.” 
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11  Well,  I  wish  you  more  amusement  than 
I  have  generally  extracted  from  these  bur¬ 
lesque  meetings,”  replied  I.  “  Adieu,  and 
may  you  be  successful,”  and  my  Albert  has¬ 
tened  away. 

I  remained  another  half  hour  reclining  on 
the  bench,  and  then  returned  to  my  loggings. 
My  servant  Antonio  lighted  the  candle  and 
withdrew.  On  the  table  laid  a  note,  it  was 
an  invitation  from  the  marquesa,  1  threw  it  on 
one  side  and  took  up  a  book ;  one  that 
required  reflection  and  deep  examination,  but 
the  rattling  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  as 
they  whirled  along  past  my  window,  would 
not  permit  me  to  command  my  attention.  I 
threw  down  the  book,  end  taking  a  chair  at 
the  window,  watched  the  carriages  full  of 
masques  as  they  rolled  past,  apparently  so 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  I  was  in  a 
cynical  humour.  What  fools,  thought  I,  and 
yet  what  numbers  will  be  there ;  there  will 
be  an  immense  crowd,  and  what  can  be  the 
assignation  which  Albert  said  was  of  such 
consequence.  Such  was  my  reflection  for  the 
next  ten  minutes,  during  which  at  least  fifty 
carriages  and  other  vehicles  had  passed  in 
review  before  me. 

And  then  I  thought  of  the  princely  fortune 
of  the  marquesa,  the  splendid  palazzo  at 
which  the  masquerade  was  given,  and  the 
brilliant  scene  which  would  take  place. 

“  The  grand  duke  is  to  be  there,  and  every 
body  of  distinction  in  Lucca.  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  go  myself.” 

A  few  minutes  more  elapsed,  I  felt  that  I 
was  lonely,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  £ o.  I  turned  from  the  window  and 
rang  the  bell. 

“  Antonio  see  if  you  can  procure  me  a 
domino,  a  dark-coloured  one  if  possible,  and 
tell  Carlo  to  bring  the  carriage  round  as  soon 
as  he  can.” 

Antonio  departed  and  was  away  so  long 
that  the  carriage  was  at  the  door  previous  to 
his  return. 

“  Signor,  I  am  sorry,  very,  very  sorry, 
but  I  have  run  to  every  shop  in  Lucca,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  but  a  yellow  domino, 
which  I  have  brought  with  me.” 

“  Yellow  !  why,  there  will  not  be  two  yel¬ 
low  dominos  in  the  whole  masquerade ;  I 
might  as  well  tell  my  name  at  once,  I  shall 
be  so  conspicuous.” 

“  You  are  as  well  hid  under  a  yellow 
domino  as  a  black  one,  signor,  if  you  choose 
to  keep  your  own  secrets,”  observed  Antonio. 

“  Very  true,’*  replied  I ;  “  give  me  my 
masque.” 

Enshrouding  myself  in  the  yellow  domino, 
I  went  down  the  stairs,  threw  myself  into  the 
carriage,  and  directed  Carlo  to  drive  to  the 
palazzo  of  the  marquesa. 

In  half  an  hour  we  arrived  at  the  entrance 
gates  of  the  marquesa’s  superb  country  seat. 
From  these  gates  to  the  palazzo,  a  sweep  of 


several  hundred  yards,  the  trees  through 
which  the  driver  past  were  loaded  with  varie¬ 
gated  lamps,  hanging  in  graceful  festoons 
from  branch  to  branch,  and  the  notes  of 
music  from  the  vast  entrance-hall  of  the 
palazzo,  floated  through  the  still  air.  When 
I  arrived  at  the  area  in  front  of  the  flight  of 
marble  steps  which  formed  the  entrance  of 
the  palazzo,  I  was  astonished  at  the  magni¬ 
ficence,  the  good  taste,  and  the  total  disre¬ 
gard  of  expense  which  was  exhibited.  The 
palazzo  itself  appeared  like  the  fabric  built  of 
diamonds  and  precious  stones  by  the  genii 
who  obeyed  the  ring  and  lamp  of  Aladdin, 
so  completely  was  its  marble  front  hidden 
with  a  mass  of  many  coloured  lamps,  the 
reflection  from  whose  galaxy  of  light  rendered 
it  bright  as  day  for  nearly  one  hundred  yards 
around,  various  cluras  and  transparencies  were 
arranged  in  the  walks  nearest  to  the  palazzo, 
and  then  all  was  dark,  rendered  still  darker 
from  the  contrast  with  the  flood  of  light 
which  poured  to  a  certain  distance  from  the 
scene  of  festivity.  Groups  of  characters  and 
dominos  were  walking  to  and  fro  in  every 
direction,  most  of  them  retracing  their  steps 
when  they  arrived  to  the  sombre  walks  and 
valleys,  some  few  pairs  continuing  their  route, 
where  no  listeners  were  to  be  expected. 

This  is  an  animating  scene,  thought  I  as 
the  carriage  stopped,  and  I  am  not  sorry  that 
I  made  one  of  the  party.  As  soon  as  I  had 
descended,  I  walked  up  the  broad  flight  of 
marble  steps  which  led  to  the  spacious  hall 
in  which  the  major  part  of  the  company  was 
collected.  The  music  had  for  a  moment 
ceased  to  play,  and  finding  that  the  perfume 
of  the  exotics  which  decorated  the  hall  was 
too  powerful,  I  was  again  descending  the 
marble  steps  when  my  hand  was  seized  and 
warmly  pressed  by  one  in  a  violet  coloured 
domino. 

“  1  am  so  glad  that  you  are  come, 
we  were  afraid  that  you  would  not.  I  will 
see  you  again  directly,”  said  the  domino, 
and  it  then  fell  back  into  the  crowd  and  dis¬ 
appeared. 

It  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
my  friend  Albert  who  spoke  to  me.  “  Very 
odd,”  thought  I,  “  that  he  should  have  found 
me  out !”  and  again  I  fell  into  the  absurdity 
of  imagining  that  because  I  had  put  on  a 
conspicuous  domino,  I  was  sure  to  be  recog¬ 
nised.  “  What  can  he  want  with  me.  He 
must  be  in  some  difficulty,  some  unexpected 
one,  that  is  certain  !”  Such  were  my  reflec¬ 
tions  as  I  slowly  descended  the  steps,  occa¬ 
sionally  pausing  for  a  moment  on  one,  as  I 
was  lost  in  conjecture,  when  I  was  again 
arrested  by  a  slight  tap  on  the  shoulder.  I 
looked  around,  it  was  a  female,  and  although 
she  wore  her  half  mask,  it  was  evident  that 
she  was  young,  and  I  felt  convinced  that  she 
was  beautiful.  “  Not  a  word,”  whispered 
she,  putting  her  finger  to  her  lip •,  “  follow 
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me.”  Of  course  I  followed,  who  could  resist 
such  a  challenge  ? 

“  You  are  late,”  said  the  incognito,  when 
we  had  walked  so  far  away  from  the  palazzo 
as  to  be  out  of  hearing  of  the  crowd. 

“  I  did  not  make  up  my  mind  to  come 
until  an  hour  ago,”  replied  I. 

u  I  was  so  afraid  that  you  would  not  come. 
Albert  was  sure  that  you  would.  He  was 
right.  He  told  me  just  now  that  he  had 
spoken  to  you.” 

“  What,  was  that  Albert  in  the  rose  coloured 
domino  ?” 

“  Yes,  but  I  dare  not  stay  now,  my  father 
will  be  looking  for  me.  Albert  is  keeping 
him  in  conversation.  In  half  an  hour  he  will 
speak  to  you  again.  Has  he  explained  to 
you  what  has  occurred  ?” 

“  Not  one  word.” 

“  If  he  has  not  time — and  I  doubt  if  he 
will  have,  as  he  must  attend  to  the  prepara¬ 
tions — I  will  write  a  few  lines,  if  I  can,  and 
explain,  or  at  least  tell  you  what  to  do :  but  I 
am  so  harassed,  so  frightened !  We  do 
indeed  require  your  assistance.  Adieu,”  so 
saying,  the  fair  unknown  tripped  hastily 
away. 

“  What  the  deuse  is  all  this,”  muttered  I 
as  I  watched  her  retreating  figure.  “  Albert 
said  that  he  had  an  appointment,  but  he  did 
not  make  me  his  confidant.  It  appears  that 
something  which  has  occurred  this  night, 
occasions  him  to  require  my  assistance. 
Well,  I  will  not  fail  him.” 

For  about  half  an  hour  I  sauntered  up  and 
down  between  the  lines  of  orange  trees  which 
were  dressed,  up  with  variegated  lamps,  and 
shed  their  powerful  fragrance  in  the  air ;  I 
ruminated  upon  what  might  be  my  friend’s 
intentions,  and  what  might  be  the  result  of 
an  intrigue  carried  on  in  a  country  where  the 
stiletto  follows  love  so  close  through  all  the 
mazes  of  his  labyrinth,  when  I  was  again 
accosted  by  the  violet  coloured  domino. 

“  Hist  1”  whispered  he,  looking  carefully 
round  as  he  thrust  a  paper  into  my  hand, 
“  read  this  after  I  leave  you.  In  one  hour 
from  this  be  you  on  this  spot.  Are  you 
armed  ?” 

“  No,”  replied  I,  “  but  Albert - ” 

u  You  may  not  need  it ;  but  nevertheless 
take  this,  I  cannot  wait.”  So  saying,  he  put 
a  stiletto  into  my  hand,  and  again  made  a 
hasty  retreat. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  have  asked 
Albert  what  was  his  plan,  and  further,  why 
he  did  not  speak  English  instead  of  Italian, 
as  he  would  have  been  less  liable  to  be 
understood  if  overheard  by  eaves-droppers  ; 
hut  a  little  reflection  told  me  that  he  was 
right  in  speaking  Italian,  as  the  English 
language  overheard  would  have  betrayed  him, 
or  at  least  have  identified  him  as  a  foreigner. 

“  A  very  mysterious  affair  this  !”  thought 
I  j  “  but,  however,  this  paper  will,  I  presume, 


explain  the  business.  That  there  is  a  danger 
in  it  is  evident,  or  he  would  not  have  given 
me  this  weapon,”  and  I  turned  the  stiletto 
once  or  twice  to  the  light  of  the  lamp  next  to 
me,  examining  its  blade,  when  looking  up, 

I  perceived  a  black  domino  standing  before 
me. 

“  It  is  sharp  enough,  I  warrant,”  said  the 
domino ;  u  you  have  but  to  strike  home.  I 
have  been  waiting  for  you  in  the  next  walk, 
which  I  thought  was  to  be  our  rendezvous. 
Here  is  a  paper  which  you  will  fasten  to  his 
dress.  I  will  contrive  that  he  shall  be  here 
in  an  hour  hence  by  a  pretended  message. 
After  his  death  you  will  put  this  packet  into 
his  bosom  ;  you  understand.  Fail  not ;  re¬ 
member  the  one  thousand  sequins  ;  and  here 
is  my  ring,  which  I  will  redeem  as  soon  as 
your  work  is  done.  The  others  will  soon  be 
here.  The  password  is  Milano.  But  I  must 
not  be  seen  here.  Why  a  yellow  domino,  it 
is  too  conspicuous  for  retreat,”  and  as  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  the  packet  and  ring,  the 
black  domino  retreated  through  the  orange 
grove  which  encircled  us. 

I  was  lost  in  amazement ;  there  I  stood 
with  my  hands  full,  two  papers,  a  packet,  a 
stiletto,  and  a  diamond  ring.  “  Well,” 
thought  I,  ‘!  this  time  I  am  most  assuredly 
taken  for  some  body  else — for  a  bravo  I  am 
not.  There  is  some  foul  work  going  on 
which,  perhaps,  I  may  prevent.  *  But  why 
a  yellow  domino  ?’  said  he  ;  I  may  well  ask 
the  same  question.  ‘  Why  the  deuse  did  I 
come  here  in  a  yellow  domino,  or  any  domino 
at  all  ?’  ”  I  put  the  ring  on  my  finger,  the 
stiletto  and  packet  in  my  bosom,  and  then 
hastened  away  to  the  garden  on  the  other  side 
of  the  palazzo,  that  I  might  read  the  myste¬ 
rious  communication  put  into  my  hands  by 
my  friend  Albert ;  and  as  I  walked  on,  my 
love  for  admiration  led  me  away  so  as  to  find 
myself  pleased  with  the  mystery  and  danger 
attending  upon  the  affair;  and  feeling  secure, 
now  that  I  had  a  stiletto  in  my  bosom  for 
my  defence,  I  resolved  that  I  would  go  right 
through  until  the  whole  affair  should  be  unra¬ 
velled. 

I  walked  on  till  I  had  gained  the  last  lamp 
on  the  other  side  of  the  palazzo,  I  held  up  to 
its  light  the  mysterious  paper ;  it  was  in  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  in  a  woman’s  handwriting. 

“  We  have  determined  upon  flight,  as  we  cannot 
hope  for  safety  here,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  stilet¬ 
toes  on  every  side.  We  feel  sure  of  pardon  as  soon 
as  the  papers  which  Albert  received  by  this  day’s 
mail,  and  which  he  will  entrust  to  you  when  you  meet 
agaiu,  are  placed  in  my  father's  hands.  We  must 
have  your  assistance  in  removing  our  treasure.  Our 
horses  are  all  ready,  and  a  few  hours  will  put  us  in 
safety  ;  but  we  must  look  to  you  for  following  us  in 
your  carriage,  and  conveying  for  me  what  w'ould 
prove  so  great  an  incumbrance  to  o unnecessary  speed. 
When  Albert  sees  you  again,  he  will  be  able  to  tell 
you  where  it  is  deposited.  Follow  us  quick,  and  you 
will  always  have  the  gratitude  of  Viola. 

“  P.S.  1  wTite  in  great  haste,  as  I  cannot  leave  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  side  for  a  moment  without  his  seeking  for  me.” 
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11  What  can  all  this  mean  P  Albert  told  me 
of  no  papers  by  this  day’s  mail.  Viola  I  I 
never  heard  him  mention  such  a  name.  He 
said  to  me,  ‘  read  this,  and  all  will  be  ex¬ 
plained.’  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  am  not  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  ever — follow  them  in  my  car¬ 
riage  with  the  treasure — never  says  where !  I 
presume  he  is  about  to  run  away  with  some 
rich  heiress.  Confound  this  yellow  domino. 
Here  I  am  with  two  papers,  a  packet,  a  sti¬ 
letto,  and  a  ring;  I  am  to  receive  another 
packet,  and  am  to  convey  treasure.  Well,  it 
must  solve  itself,  I  will  back  to  my  post,  but 
first  let  me  see  what  is  in  this  paper  which  I 
am  to  affix  upon  the  man’s  dress  after  I  have 
killed  him.  1  held  it  up  to  the  light  and 
read  in  capital  letters,  “  The  reward  of  a 
traitor  /” — “  Short  and  pithy,”  muttered  I, 
as  I  replaced  it  in  my  pocket,  “  now,  I’ll 
back  to  the  spot  of  assignation,  for  the  hour 
must  be  nearly  expired.” 

As  I  retraced  my  steps,  I  again  reverted  to 
the  communication  of  Viola,  “  surrounded  as 
we  are  by  stilettoes  on  every  side !”  why  surely 
Albert  cannot  be  the  person  that  I  am  required 
by  the  black  domino  to  dispatch,  and  yet  it 
may  be  so — and  others  are  to  join  me  here 
before  the  hour  is  past.  A  thought  struck  me ; 
whoever  the  party  might  be  whose  life  was  to 
be  taken,  whether  Albert  or  another,  I  could 
save  him. 

My  reverie  was  again  broken  by  a  tap  on 
the  shoulder. 

“  Am  I  right  P  What  is  the  password  ?” 

“  Milano,”  replied  I  in  a  whisper. 

“  All’s  right,  then — Giacomo  and  Tomaso 
are  close  by — I  will  fetch  them.” 

The  man  turned  away,  and  in  a  minute 
reappeared  with  two  others,  bending  as  they 
forced  their  way  under  the  orange  trees. 

“  Here  we  all  are,  Felippo,”  whispered  the 
first.  “  He  is  to  be  here  in  a  few  minutes.” 


“  Hush !”  replied  I,  in  a  whisper,  and 
holding  up  to  them  the  brilliant  ring  which 
sparkled  on  my  finger. 

“  Ah,  signor,  I  cry  your  mercy,”  replied 
the  man  in  a  low  voice,  “  I  thought  it  was 
Felippo.” 

“  Not  so  loud,”  replied  I,  still  in  a  whis¬ 
per.  “  All  is  discovered,  and  Felippo  is 
arrested.  You  must  away  immediately.  You 
shall  hear  from  me  to-morrow.” 

“  Corpo  di  Bacco  !  W'here,  signor — at 
the  old  place  ?” 

“  Yes — now  away,  and  save  yourselves.” 

In  a  few  seconds,  the  desperate  men  disap¬ 
peared  among  the  trees,  and  I  was  left  alone. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


-Popular  0nti(jmtte£. 


THE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL,  AT  HULL. 

In  Hull,  as  in  most  other  towns  in  England, 
there  are  free-schools  as  well  for  the  higher  as 
for  the  more  humble  branches  of  learning. 
Amongst  these  the  Grammar-School,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  south-side  of  Trinity  church, 
founded  in  the  year  1486,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
John  Alcock,  a  native  of  Beverley,  and  suc¬ 
cessively  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Worcester, 
and  Ely,  takes  precedence,  in  1587,  the  old 
structure,  being  at  that  time  in  a  ruinous  state, 
William  Gee,  Esq.,*  an  alderman  of  Hull, 
opened  a  subscription  for  erecting  a  new 
school  house,  himself  subscribing  twenty 
thousand  bricks,  and  eighty  pounds  in  money 
for  that  purpose.  The  erections  were  soon 
completed,  and  the  school  room  which  is 
large  and  commodious,  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  in  England.  The  building  is  of  two 
stories  in  height,  (the  upper  story  was  for- 

•  A  portrait  of  this  gentleman  in  1568,  set.  45,  is  in 
the  school-room. 


,  (The  Grammar-School,  at  Hull.) 
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merly  the  Merchant  Tailors’  Hall,  but  it  is 
now  let  for  a  school-room,)  with  mullioned 
windows  of  brick ;  in  different  parts  of  the 
building  are  the  arms  of  the  town,  and  the 
date,  1383,  with  a  curious  mark.  Originally, 
the  sons  of  freemen  received  a  classical  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  yearly  payment  of  fourteen  shil¬ 
lings,  afterwards  of  twenty  shillings,  and 
lastly  of  one  guinea,  but  now  there  are  no 
classical  scholars.  Writing  and  arithmetic 
were  introduced  into  this  school  by  the  late 
master  and  are  taught  at  a  charge  of  four 
guineas  per  annum  for  free  boys,  and  six 
guineas  for  the  sons  of  non-freemen. 

They  are  admitted  at  any  age,  and  there 
is  no  prescribed  time  ot  superannuation. 
This  school  has  one  exhibition  of  forty  pounds 
per  annum,  to  any  college  in  Cambridge, 
founded  by  Thomas  Bary,  scrivener,  1627,  and 
augmented  by  Thomas  Ferries,  alderman,  in 
1630;  and  a  scholarship,  founded  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Metcalf,  of  twelve  shillings  and  nine- 
pence  per  week,  and  rooms  at  Clare-hall. 
The  present  master  is  the  Rev.  William  Wil¬ 
son.  The  masters  of  this  school  who  have 
been  distinguished,  are  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Marvell,  M.A.,  father  of  the  renowned  patriot 
of  that  name;  John  Catlyn,  originally  a 
bricklayer,  who,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and 
application,  became  a  great  proficient  in  the 
learned  languages,  was  first  made  usher,  and 
afterwards  appointed  head  master.  He  was, 
it  seems,  envied  and  depreciated  on  account  of 
the  meanness  of  his  birth,  and  was  ultimately 
turned  out  of  his  mastership.  The  Rev. 
John  Clarke,  M.A.,  the  translator  of  Sueto¬ 
nius ,  and  Sallust ;  and  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Milner,  M.  A.,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Church.  Amongst  the  most  eminent  men 
educated  here,  may  be  enumerated  Andrew 
Marvel,  M.P.  for  Hull  ;  Thomas  Watson, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.,  bishop  of  St.  David’s;  William 
Wilberforce,  Esq.,  M.  P. ;  and  the  Rev. 
Francis  Wrangham,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  the 
learned  archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. —  Greenwood's  Picture  of  Hull. 
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FIC-NICS. 

C From  the  Quarterly  Revieiv,  last  published.') 

Salutation. — In  some  countries,  they  rub 
noses ;  in  others,  they  pull  one  another’s 
ears  ;  the  Franks  plucked  out  a  hair  and 
presented  it;  the  Japanese  take  off  their 
slipper  when  they  meet.  In  some  of  the 
South- sea  islands,  they  spit  in  their  hands, 
and  then  rub  your  face  for  you  ;  in  others, 
it  is  the  height  of  politeness  to  fling  a  jar  of 
water  over  your  friend.  In  Europe,  we  nod, 
bow,  curtsey,  shake  hands,  take  off  our  hats, 
or  kiss ;  and  the  science  consists  in  knowing 
on  what  occasions,  and  with  what  persons, 


these  respective  modes  of  salutation  are  to 
be  pursued. 

It  is  related  of  George  IV.,  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  that  he  was  once  observed  to  bow 
to  every  one  in  the  street  who  saluted  him, 
till  he  came  to  the  man  who  swept  the 
crossing,  whom  he  passed  without  notice. 
The  question  whether  he  was  right  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  exception,  has  been  gravely  dis¬ 
cussed  by  one  of  these  law-givers — who 
finally  decides  in  the  prince’s  favour: — “  To 
salute  a  beggar  without  giving  him  any 
thing  would  be  a  mockery,  and  to  stop  for 
the  purpose  of  bestowing  a  sixpence  would 
wear  the  semblance  of  ostentation  in  a 
prince.” 

Acquaintance. — “  Never  say  how  is  your 
wife ,  your  husband ,  your  mother ,  your 
grandmother  ?  fyc.,  but  how  is  Mr.  or  Airs . 

- - ,  Lord  or  Lady - ?”  Two  of  the 

strangest  offenders  against  this  rule  were 
Nollekens  the  sculptor,  and  Delpini  the 
clown.  Nollekens  invariably  asked  George 
IIE,  when  a  sitting  commenced,  how  his 
“  wife  and  family  ”  were  doing?  and  Del¬ 
pini  thus  addressed  the  late  Duke  of  York, 
in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  intercede 
with  Sheridan  for  the  payment  of  his  salary: 
“  Sare,  if  he  no  pay  me  soon,  1  shall  be  put 
in  your  papa’s  Bench,’’  meaning  the  King’s 
Bench  Prison.  It  was  Delpini,  by  the  way, 
who,  during  the  Gordan  riots,  when  people 
to  protect  themselves  againt  the  mob, chalked 
No  Popery  on  their  doors,  by  way  of 
greater  security  chalked  No  Religion  upon 
his. 

Mr.  Walker  tells  a  story  of  George  Sel- 
wyn,  who  happening  to  be  at  Bath  when  it 
was  nearly  empty,  was  induced  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  killing  time,  to  cultivate  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  an  elderly  gentleman  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  the  rooms.  In 
the  height  of  the  following  season,  Selwyn 
encountered  his  old  associate  in  St.  James’s 
Street.  He  endeavoured  to  pass  unnoticed 
but  in  vain.  “  What,  don’t  you  recollect 
me  ?”  exclaimed  the  cuttee  ;  “  we  became 
acquainted  at  Bath,  you  know.’’ — “I  recol¬ 
lect  you,  perfectly,”  replied  Selwyn,  “  and 
when  I  next  go  to  Bath  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  become  acquainted  with  you 
again.” 

Bores. — We  borrow  an  anecdote  (origin¬ 
ally  related  by  Helvetius),  in  the  hope  of  its 
affording  a  hint  to  the  respectable  commu¬ 
nity  of  bores.  One  of  these  having  nothing 
else  to  do  with  himself,  went  one  day  to  call 
on  his  neighbour,  “a  man  of  letters.”  The 
latter  received  him,  with  all  possible  polite¬ 
ness,  and  entertained  him  as  well  as  he  could 
till  he  rose  to  carry  his  tediousness  elsewhere, 
when  the  man  of  letters  resumed  his  work, 
and  utterly  forgot  his  visiter.  Some  days 
afterwards  he  found  himself  accused  ot  a 
want  of  politeness  in  not  returning  tne_visit, 
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upon  which  he  repaired  to  his  neighbour’s, 
and  thus  addresses  him:  —  “  I  hear  that 
you  complain  of  me  ;  yet  you  know  full 
well  that  you  called,  not  because  you  wished 
for  my  company,  but  because  you  were  tired 
of  your  own.  I,  who  was  not  at  all  tired  of 
my  own  company,  received  you  as  well  as  I 
could  :  the  obligation  is  consequently  on 
your  side,  and  yet  you  charge  me  with  rude¬ 
ness.  Be  yourself  the  judge  of  my  conduct 
and  decide  whether  you  ought  not  to  have 
done  with  complaints  which  prove  nothing 
more  than  my  indepedence  of  visits  and  your 
dependence  on  them,  the  inhumanity  of 
boring  your  neighbour,  and  the  injustice  of 
ubusing  him  after  boring  him.” 

Announcing  Names. — Have  your  name 
clearly  announced,  and  it  will  be  prudent  to 
take  care  that  the  servants  make  no  mistake 
regarding  it.  The  mishap  that,  as  we  read, 
befell  a  certain  Mr.  Delaflete,  in  London, 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  consequences  of  a 
want  of  caution  in  this  respect.  From  his 
indistinct  mode  of  pronouncing  his  name, 
the  porter  understood  it  to  be  Delajiote ,  and 
so  proclaimed  it  to  the  groom  of  the  cham¬ 
bers,  who  some  how  other  mistook  the 
initial  letter  of  the  name,  and  the  luckless 
visiter,  a  quiet,  shy,  reserved  young  man, 
was  actually  ushered  into  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  drawing-room  by  the  ominous  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Mr.  Hellaftote.  But — adds  the 
legislator — do  not  be  to  precise  in  your  in¬ 
structions,  or  you  may  be  placed  in  the  pre¬ 
dicament  of  Lady  A.  and  her  daughter,  who 
having  been  much  annoyed  by  the gaucheries 
of  a  country  booby  of  a  servant,  who  would 
persevere  in  giving  in  their  names  as  the 
Right  Honourable  Lady  A.  and  the  Honour¬ 
able  Miss  A.,  at  length  took  him  seriously 
to  task,  and  desired  that  in  future  he  would 
mention  them  as  simple  Lady  A.  and  plain 
Miss  A.  Their  astonishment  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  when  they  found  themselves  obeyed  to 
the  letter — and  Devonshire  House  was  elec¬ 
trified  by  the  intelligence  that  Simple  Lady 
A.  and  Plain  Miss  A.  were  “  coming  up.” 

A  Breach. — When  Count  Davaux  was 
named  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  of 
Munster,  things  were  going  on  very  favour¬ 
ably,  when  a  visit  incorrectly  received  threw 
all  into  confusion,  and  prolonged  the  war 
more  than  six  months.  M.  Contarini,  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  on  the  occasion  of  an 
official  visit  to  Count  Davaux,  was  conducted 
by  the  French  ambassador  no  farther  than 
the  staircase,  without  the  Count’s  descend¬ 
ing  a  single  step.  The  haughty  Venetian 
wTas  so  exasperated  at  this  want  of  respect, 
that  he  instantly  took  post  and  hastened 
to  complain  to  his  government.  Venice, 
though  fallen,  was  still  proud,  and  declared 
that  her  ambassador  should  not  return  to 
the  congress  till  the  honours  due  to  him 
were  prescribed.  France  was  tired  of  the 
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war,  and  after  much  negotiation,  during 
which  many  men  were  slain  and  many  villages 
burned,  France  ordered  Count  Davaux  to 
satisfy  the  punctilious  vanity  of  M.  Conta¬ 
rini.  The  latter  returned  in  triumph  and 
paid  his  visit  to  the  count,  who  conducted 
him  to  the  threshold  of  the  porte  cochere, 
remained  there  till  the  Venetian  was  seated 
in  his  carriage,  and  saluted  profoundly  as 
the  carriage  drove  off.  M.  Contarini  then 
gravely  returned  the  salute,  each  movement 
having  been  made  a  subject  of  stipulation  in 
the  ultimatum  of  Venice. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  though  at  this 
moment  probably  not  aware  of  his  escape, 
we  have  been  told  on  good  authority, incurred 
a  serious  risk  by  sending  Mr.  Fennimore 
Cooper  an  invitation  to  a  ball  without  pre¬ 
viously  performing  in  person  the  proper 
ducal  knock  at  the  door  of  his  lodging  house 
— a  liberty  for  which  the  indignant  Novelist 
was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  defying 
his  Grace  to  mortal  combat. 

A  Mistake. —  \  distinguished  English 
baronet  was  leaving  one  of  Lafayette’s  soirees 
much  disappointed  at  the  absence  of  Beran- 
ger  to  whom  he  wished  to  be  introduced, 
when  the  name  of  Berangerwas  announced. 
He  instantly  hurried  back,  and  without 
waiting  for  a  presentation,  began  a  profusion 
of  compliments  and  congratulations  to  the 
new  comer  on  his  excellence  as  a  poet,  and 
his  recent  delivery  from  imprisonment. 
“  Moi  po'ete,  Monsieur  !  moi  en  prison  ! 
qu'est  ce  que  tout  cela  veut  dire  ?”  and  ire 
was  sparkling  in  his  eyes,  when  the  host 
approached  and  presented  the  indignant 
Frenchman  as  M.  de  Beranger,  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties. 

Dinner  Etiquette. — u  When  all  the  guests 
have  been  presented  to  one  another.”  This 
is  not  the  fashion  in  London,  it  being  taken 
for  granted  that  every  body  knows  every 
body,  though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
to  the  fact.  In  a  large  party  it  is  almost 
impracticable  to  adopt  the  French  practice, 
but  when  the  party  does  not  exceed  ten  or 
twelve,  a  system  of  general  introduction 
might  as  well  be  pursued.  We  object  de¬ 
cidedly  to  the  plan,  extolled  by  several  of 
these  codifiers,  of  presenting  the  men  to  the 
women  they  are  to  take  down  to  dinner  ; 
this,  we  should  fancy,  must  completely  frus¬ 
trate  all  that  pretty  delicate  manoeuvring 
which  forms  a  leading  attraction  of  a  dinner 
party.  In  our  opinion  Mezentius’s  favou¬ 
rite  mode  of  punishment  was  a  trifle  com¬ 
pared  with  this  tyranny.  The  truth  is, 
nine  women  out  of  ten  dine  at  luncheon 
time,  and  amongst  men  the  number  is  far 
from  rare — 

“  Who  think  less  of  good  eating  than  the  whisper. 

When  seated  near  them,  of  some  pretty  lisper.” 

Upon  the  same  principle,  it  is  not  mere 
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ill-bred,  but  a  sign  of  bad  taste  to  be  late. 
It  may  sound  very  fine  to  be  called  the  late 
Mr.  So-and-So  ;  it  is  an  easy  mode  of 
attracting  attention  to  drawl  out  an  inquiry 
about  the  soups  of  the  season,  as  if  you  have 
never  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present 
at  a  first  course  ;  but  it  is  far  from  pleasant 
to  find  the  woman  you  wish  most  to  sit  by 
monopolized,  and  yourself  plante  between 
the  bore  and  the  gap,  as  we  once  heard  a 

lady  describe  her  position  with  Sir  A. - 

on  her  left,  and  an  unoccupied  chair  upon 
her  right. 

We  have  heard  a  first  rate  dinner-out 
declare  that  his  inclination  towards  a  dinner 
party  went  off  from  the  moment  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  it  were  named.  What  would 
be  his  feeling  if  he  knew  that  the  very  place 
he  was  to  occupy  had  been  predestined  to 
him  from  the  first,  and  that  he  was  to  have 
no  more  free  will  about  the  matter  than  a 
Turk  ?  The  injunction  to  gentlemen  to 
take  care  of  their  fair  neighbours  is  of  uni¬ 
versal  applicability,  but  we  would  not 
recommend  too  close  an  attention  to  their 
glasses  or  their  plates.  A  distinguished 
maximist  says,  that,  whenever  you  ask  a 
lady  to  take  wine,  you  should  fill  her  glass 
to  the  brim  in  despite  of  protestations,  and 
look  the  other  way  till  she  has  emptied  it. 
Without  going  the  full  length  of  this  philo¬ 
sopher’s  assumption,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  number  of  glasses  women  allow  them¬ 
selves  being  limited,  they  should  be  full. 

“  All  the  guests  rise  together,  and  leave 
the  dining-room  for  the  drawing-room.” 
It  h  as  long  been  made  a  question  whether 
the  English  mode  of  separating  the  sexes, 
or  the  French  mode  of  keeping  them  toge¬ 
ther,  is  the  best.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that 
there  should  be  a  temporary  separation, 
never  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes  at  the  most.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  break  of  this  kind  will  be  found 
to  add  to  the  agreeability  of  a  party  on  the 
whole,  for  it  is  the  hostess’  fault  if  she  gives 
the  signal  so  long  as  the  conversation  is  sus¬ 
tained  with  spirit;  and  if  a  pleasant  tete-a- 
tete  be  occasionally  interrupted,  it  may  be 
resumed.  We  fear,  however,  that  few  com¬ 
panies  are  so  well  assorted  as  for  the  majo¬ 
rity  not  to  look  forward  to  the  interval  in 
question  as  a  relief. 

“  Politeness  requires  an  hour’s  stay  at 
least  after  a  comfortable  dinner.”  This 
must  depend  upon  circumstances.  If  the 
dinner  be  followed  by  a  soiree ,  it  is  clearly 
proper  to  stay:  single  men  are  often  asked 
for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  their 
presence  during  the  evening.  But  if  the 
hostess  be  going  out,  your  stay  might  seri¬ 
ously  inconvenience  her.  It  is  the  bore  in 
one  of  Scribe’s  farces  who  exclaims,  “  Oil 
je  dine  je  rested ’ 


MU.  CURTIS  ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 
HEALTH. 

(^Concluded  from,  page  285.) 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  vast  improvements  that  have  of 
late  years  been  effected  in  this  respect,  so 
many  of  the  occupations  of  life  are  still  des¬ 
tructive  of  human  health  and  happiness.  Jt 
is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  the  causes  of 
these  evils  must  long  remain  in  operation  ; 
and  that  some  of  them  are  irremovable. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  occupations 
are  injurious,  more  by  reason  ot  the  excessive 
length  of  the  time  of  labour,  than  of  any 
inherent  unhealthy  tendency;  and  that  if 
men  generally  were  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  the  animal  economy,  and  applied  their 
knowledge  to  the  counteraction  of  the  mor¬ 
bific  influences  to  which  they  are  daily  ex¬ 
posed,  they  would  escape  many  of  the  mise¬ 
ries  which  they  now  endure.  For  example : 

How  many  young  men  are  there  in  this 
city,  who,  being  engaged  in  sedentary  occu¬ 
pations  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  bank¬ 
ing-houses,  merchants’  counting-houses,  or 
lawyers’  offices,  imperatively  need  a  consi¬ 
derable  quantity  of  muscular  exercise  to 
preserve  their  bodies  in  health  and  strength, 
and  who  yet,  in  sheer  ignorance,  give  up 
almost  the  only  opportunity  they  have  of 
taking  such  exercise ;  and  instead  of  w  alking 
to  and  from  their  places  of  business,  get  into 
an  omnibus,  and  ride,  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  avoiding  a  little  fatigue  :  whereas 
their  elder  brethren,  who  have  risen  an  hour 
before  them,  may  be  seen  walking,  and 
thereby  availing  themselves  of  the  advantage 
of  exercise.  And  many  of  these  same  per¬ 
sons,  breathing  during  the  whole  day  con¬ 
fined  and  impure  air,  emerge  therefrom,  and 
with  admirable  sagacity, proceed  straightway 
into  the  still  more  impure  air  of  a  theatre, 
or  other  crowded  place  ! 

If  individuals  of  this  class  knew  their  own 
interests,  they  would  fix  their  habitations  at 
a  short  distance  (two  or  three  miles)  from 
town  ;  and  they  would  regard  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  appendage  to  their  dwellings  a  plot 
of  garden  -  ground.  These  preliminaries 
arranged,  they  would  be  early  risers  ;  they 
would  cultivate  their  gardens,  and,  whenever 
the  state  of  the  weather  permitted,  they 
would  call  in  to  their  aid  no  other  instruments 
of  locomotion  than  those  with  which  nature 
has  furnished  them.  If  such  a  plan  as  this 
were  pursued,  they  would  be  able  to  resist 
the  unhealthy  influences  to  which  they  are 
in  their  daily  pursuits  exposed ;  and  a 
blooming  cheek  and  cheerful  eye  would  be 
more  common  phenomena  in  the  city  of 
London  than  they  at  present  are.* 

*  Many  new  facilities  have  of  late  years  been  given 
to  persons  residing  in  town,  of  enjoying  exercise  in 
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Indulgence  in  political  discussions  —  in 
religious  excitement  and  emotion — in  gam¬ 
bling — and  generally  the  immoderate  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  passions. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into 
any  detailed  statements  respecting  these 
causes  of  mental  excitement.  They  all  agree 
in  this,  that  their  effect  upon  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  is  to  excite  and  stimulate 
them  to  the  utmost :  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  subject  that  engrosses  the 
attention,  and  arouses  the  feelings  and  pas¬ 
sions,  be  the  jarring  interests  of  party,  or  the 
joyful  anticipations  or  dread  forebodings  of 
a  future  state — whether  men  are  agitated  by 
their  lowest  passions,  or  by  their  highest 
conceptions  and  aspirations — by  hope  or  by 
fear* — the  physical  consequence  is  the  same 
in  kind,  and  differs  in  degree  only  according 
to  the  vehemence  of  that  which  produces 

But  there  is  one  state  of  mind  which  must 
be  particularly  noticed,  since  it  cannot  pro¬ 
perly  be  said  to  be  included  in  any  one  of 
those  I  have  enumerated  :  it  is  that  uneasy 
discontented  temper  which  causes  men  to 
vex  and  fret  themselves  at  those  petty  occur¬ 
rences  which  ought  not  to  give  the  least 
annoyance. 

This  state  of  continual  exacerbation  and 
irritation  is  more  fatal  to  longevity  and  hap¬ 
piness  than  almost  any  other  form  of  mental 
excitement ;  and  it  is  one  exceedingly 
common.^ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  depressing  emo- 


tlie  fresh  air :  through  the  exertions  of  a  few  spirited 
individuals,  whose  amor  patrxce  is  great,  the  parks 
have  been  rendered  far  more  accessible  to  the  public 
than  they  previously  were  ;  and,  above  all,  that  most 
rural  of  suburban  resorts,  the  •Regent's  Park,  is  now 
open,  and  every  day  receives  many  visitors  in  search 
of  health. 

But,  although  much  has  been  done  in  this  way, 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  On  the  conti¬ 
nent,  greater  attention  is  paid  to  procuring  places  of 
exercise  and  amusement  for  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
than  in  this  country  ;  but  there  are  indications  that 
give  us  reason  for  hoping  that  our  inferiority  in  this 
respect  will  not  be  suffered  long  to  continue. 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  during  the  South  Sea 
scheme,  more  persons  lost  their  senses  by  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  great  wealth,  than  by  the  loss  of  it, 

-f  The  passion  of  love  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as 
being  the  most  universally  experienced,  and  as  hav¬ 
ing  the  greatest  tendency  to  excess,  and  in  that  staie 
producing  the  worst  of  maladies.  Disappointment  in 
love  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  suicides  ;  and 
this  fact  clearly  proves  the  deranging  effect  of  the 
passion  upon  the  mental  faculties.  The  progress  of 
the  disease,  of  which  excessive  love  is  productive, 
may  be  thus  described :  as  the  force  of  love  prevails, 
sighs  grow  deeper,  a  tremor  affects  the  heart  aud 
pulse,  the  countenance  is  alternately  pale  and  red, 
the  voice  is  suppressed  in  the  fauces,  the  eyes  grow 
dim,  cold  sweats  break  out,  sleep  absents  itselt,  at 
least  until  the  morning,  the  secretions  become  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  a  loss  of  appetite,  a  hectic  fever,  melan¬ 
choly,  or  perhaps  maduess,  if  not  death,  constitute 
the  sad  catastrophe. 

J  Mr.  Abernethv  says,  the  state  of  men’s  minds 
is  another  grand  cause  of  their  complicated  maladies. 
Many  people  fidget  and  discontent  themselves  about 


tions  of  fear,  despair,  &c.,  produce  a  liability 
to  disease  in  circumstances  otherwise  harm¬ 
less.  For  example,  persons  who  entertain 
great  apprehension  of  the  cholera  are  very 
likely  to  be  seized  by  it ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  other  diseases.  Sir  George  Ballingall, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  Military  Surgery, 
states  thiit  about  five  per  cent  is  the  usual 
proportion  of  sick  in  garrison,  healthily 
and  favourably  situated  ;  while  during  a 
campaign  it  is  ten  per  cent.  But  such  are 
the  beneficial  effects  of  success  and  cheer¬ 
fulness,  that  in  the  French  army,  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  there  were  only  100  in¬ 
valids  in  a  division  of  8.000,  or  only  one  in 
eighty. 

Perversion  of  the  senses  is  very  generally 
an  accompaniment  of  mania,  and  furnishes 
an  argument  in  favour  of  those  who  contend 
that  insanity  is  a  disease  of  the  brain.  Dr. 
Thomson,  in  his  lectures  on  Medical  Juris¬ 
prudence,  observes,  that  “  delusions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  organ  of  hearing  are  the 
constant  accompaniments  of  mania.  The 
conversations  which  Tasso  held  with  his 
familiar  spirit  can  be  accounted  for  on  this 
perverted  condition  of  the  faculty  of  hearing ; 
and  nothing  is  more  common  in  most  of  the 
cases  of  mania.  It  is  this  state  of  the  ear 
which  often  leads  to  suicide  ;  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  victim  of  it  imagining  that  he  hears  the 
devil  tempting  him  to  self-destruction.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  eye  also 
is  affected,  and  the  hallucinations  are  usually 
connected  with  objects  of  sight.  An  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  occurred  in  a  patient  who  was 
long  under  my  charge.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  distinguished  dignitary  of  the  church,  and, 
although  he  had  a  complete  belief  that  he 
was  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  yet  he  had 
as  firm  a  conviction  that  his  father  was 
always  seated  at  the  window  of  an  opposite 
house  watching  his  movements.  ‘  There/ 
would  he  say,  ‘  sits  the  old  boy ;  he  does 
not  think  that  I  see  him.’  ” 

Insanity  is  by  far  most  prevalent  in  those 
countries  where  there  is  the  greatest  freedom 
of  institutions,  the  most  commercial  enter- 
prize,  and  the  highest  intellectual  activity. 
According  to  the  most  recent  estimates,  there 
is  in 


France  one  insane  person  to  -  -  1000 
Wales  -  -  -  -  800 

Englaud  ...  782 

Scotland  -  -  5?4 

Prussian  provinces  on  the  Rhine  666 


Respecting  the  United  States,  our  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject  is  exceedingly  imper¬ 
fect  and  scanty  :  in  only  a  few  States  has 
any  attempt  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  the  insane  ;  and  in  those  few 
cases  where  they  have,  the  returns  are  far 

what  cannot  be  helped  :  and  as  passions  of  all  kinds 
— especially  malignant  passions— pressing  upon  the 
mind,  disturb  the  cerebral  actiou,  they  necessarily  do 
themselves  much  harm. 
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from  being  perfect.  According,  however, 
to  reports  made  lor  the  States  ot  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Massachusets,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  the  average  pro¬ 
portion  of  insane  and  idiots  is  one  in  about 
five  hundred. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  proportion  here 
given  is  considerably  less  than  the  true  one; 
but  as  there  is  no  country  in  which  complete 
accounts  of  the  number  of  the  insane  are 
extant,  it  will  serve  for  the  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison  with  other  nations. 

“  Travellers  inform  us  that  madness  is  an 
uncommon  disease  in  Russia,  and  that  it 
prevails  more  in  the  large  towns  than  among 
the  peasantry.  There  is  but  little  in  Spain 
and  Portugal :  a  few  years  since,  the  hospital 
for  lunatics  at  Madrid  contained  but  sixty 
patients;  and  that  at  Cadiz  only  fifty.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Briere,  who  has  recently 
visited  the  lunatic  asylums  of  Italy,  only  one 
case  of  insanity  is  found  to  4,879  ot  the 
population.  The  inhabitants  of  China  appear 
to  be  nearly  exempt  from  this  disease.  Dr. 
Scott,  who  accompanied  Lord  Macartney  in 
his  embassy  to  that  country,  heard  of  only 
one  instance.  It  is  uncommon  in  Persia, 
Hindostan,  and  Turkey.  Dr.  Madden,  in 
his  travels  in  Turkey,  after  remarking  that, 
in  countries  where  the  intellect  is  most  cul¬ 
tivated,  there  insanity  is  most  frequent,  adds, 
*  there  is  no  nation  where  madness  is  so  rare 
as  in  Turkey,  where  the  people  of  all  others 
think  the  least.’  ”* 


uockhart’s  life  of  sir  Walter  scott. 
vol.  v. 

[We  returned  to  this  work  after  a  lapse  of 
three  months,  and,  in  our  progress  through 
the  present  volume,  have  been  charmed  with 
the  infinite  variety  of  its  delightful  anecdote 
and  kindly  humour.  The  period  which  it 
embraces  is  from  the  autumn  of  1820  to  the 
close  of  1825, — altogether  years  of  stirring 
incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Great  Novelist, 
though  more  abundant  in  calculation  and 
success  than  in  the  interest  attached  to  the 
enterprise  of  early  authorship:  for  Scott  now 
enjoyed  the  otium  of  Abbotsford,  and  passed 
his  little  leisure  in  adding  to  its  comforts, 
and,  in  good  taste,  embellishing  its  walls  with 
many  a  memorial  of  past  ages.  His  hospita¬ 
lities  were  upon  a  liberal  scale,  and  Abbots¬ 
ford  became  the  constant  resort  of  the  most 
illustrious  contemporaries — all  of  whom  came 
to  do  homage  at  this  shrine  of  genius.  Yet, 
neither  the  sojourn  of  friends,  nor  Scott’s 
kind  attentions  to  them,  stayed  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  several  novels  in  the  above  brief 
period  ;  during  which  were  published,  the 
Abbot,  Kenilworth ,  the  Pirate ,  the  Fortunes 
of  Nigel ,  Halidon  Hill ,  Peveril  of  the  Peak , 
i^uintin  Burward,  St.  Honan's  Well,  and 

*  North  American  Review,  No.  94. 


Red  Gauntlet.  Among  the  interruptions 
were  Scott’s  visit  to  London  in  1821  ;  the 
new  buildings  at  Abbotsford  ;  and  the  visit 
of  King  George  IV.  to  Scotland.  Glancing 
over  the  records  of  this  space,  which  extend 
beyond  400  pages,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
select  many  passages  of  ne.v  interest,  alike 
honourable  to  the  character  of  Scott,  and  the 
taste  and  feeling  of  his  masterly  biographer.] 

Hospitality  at  Abbotsford. 

About  the  middle  of  August  (1820),  my 
wife  and  I  went  to  Abbotsford  ;  and  we  re¬ 
mained  there  for  several  weeks,  during  which 
I  became  familiarized  to  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
mode  of  existence  in  the  country.  It  was 
necessary  to  observe  it,  day  after  day,  for  a 
considerable  period,  before  one  could  believe 
that  such  was,  during  nearly  half  the  year, 
the  routine  of  life  with  the  most  productive 
author  of  his  age.  The  humblest  person 
who  stayed  merely  for  a  short  visit,  must 
have  departed  with  the  impression,  that  what 
he  witnessed  was  an  occasional  variety ;  that 
Scott’s  courtesy  prompted  him  to  break  in 
upon  his  habits  when  he  had  a  stranger  to 
amuse  ;  but  that  it  was  physically  impossible, 
that  the  man  who  was  writing  the  Waverley 
romances  at  the  rate  of  nearly  twelve  volumes 
in  the  year,  could  continue,  week  after  week, 
and  month  after  month,  to  devote  all  but  a 
hardly  perceptible  fraction  of  his  mornings 
to  out  of  doors’  occupations,  and  the  whole 
of  his  evenings  to  the  entertainment  of  a 
constantly  varying  circle  of  guests. 

The  hospitality  of  his  afternoons  must 
alone  have  been  enough  to  exhaust  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  almost  any  man  ;  for  his  visiters  did 
not  mean,  like  those  of  country  houses  in 
general,  to  enjoy  the  landlord’s  good  cheer 
and  amuse  each  other ;  but  the  far  greater 
proportion  arrived  from  a  distance,  for  the 
sole  sake  of  the  Poet  and  Novelist  himself, 
whose  person  they  had  never  before  seen, 
and  whose  voice  they  might  never  again  have 
any  opportunity  of  hearing.  No  other  villa 
in  Europe  was  ever  resorted  to  from  the 
same  motives,  and  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent,  except  Ferney ;  and  Voltaire  never 
dreamt  of  being  visible  to  his  hunters ,  except 
for  a  brief  space  of  the  day ;  few  of  them 
even  dined  with  him,  and  none  of  them  seein 
to  have  slept  under  his  roof.  Scott’s  esta¬ 
blishment,  on  the  contrary,  resembled  in  every 
particular  that  of  the  affluent  idler,  who, 
because  he  has  inherited,  or  would  fain  trans¬ 
mit,  political  influence  in  some  province, 
keeps  open  house — receives  as  many  as  he 
has  room  for,  and  sees  their  apartments  occu¬ 
pied,  as  soon  as  they  vacate  them,  by  another 
troop  of  the  same  description.  Even  on 
gentlemen  guiltless  of  inkshed,  the  exercise 
of  hospitality  upon  this  sort  of  scale  is  found 
to  impose  a  heavy  tax;  few  of  them,  now¬ 
adays,  think  of  maintaining  it  for  any  large 
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portion  of  the  year :  very  few  indeed  below 
the  highest  rank  of  the  nobility — in  whose 
case  there  is  usually  a  staff  of  led-captams, 
led  chaplains,  servile  dandies,  and  semi- 
professional  talkers  and  jokers  from  Loudon, 

to  take  the  chief  part  of  the  burden. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  the  custom  in  some,  perhaps  in  many 
country  houses,  to  keep  a  register  of  the 
guests,  and  I  have  often  regretted  that  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort  was  ever  attempted  at  Abbots¬ 
ford.  It  would  have  been  a  curious  record — 
especially  if  so  contrived — (as  I  have  seen 
done) — that  the  names  of  each  day  should, 
by  their  arrangement  on  the  page,  indicate 
the  exact  order  in  which  the  company  sat  at 
dinner.  It  would  hardly,  I  believe,  be  too 
much  to  affirm,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  enter¬ 
tained,  under  his  roof,  in  the  course  of  the 
seven  or  eight  brilliant  seasons  when  his 
prosperity  was  at  its  height,  as  many  persons 
of  distinction  in  rank,  in  politics,  in  art,  in 
literature,  and  in  science,  as  the  most  princely 
nobleman  of  his  age  ever  did  in  the  like 
space  of  time. — I  turned  over,  since  I  wrote 
the  preceding  sentence,  Mr.  Lodge’s  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  British  Peerage,  and  on  sum¬ 
moning  up  the  titles  which  suggested  to 
myself  some  reminiscence  of  this  kind,  I 
found  them  nearly  as  one  out  of  six. — I  fancy 
it  is  not  beyond  the  mark  to  add,  that  of  the 
eminent  foreigners  who  visited  our  island 
within  this  period,  a  moiety  crossed  the 
Channel  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
interest  with  which  his  writings  had  invested 
Scotland — and  that  the  hope  of  beholding 
the  man  under  his  own  roof  was  the  crown¬ 
ing  motive  with  half  that  moiety.  As  for 
countrymen  of  his  own,  like  him  ennobled 
in  the  higher  sense  of  that  word,  by  the  dis¬ 
play  of  their  intellectual  energies,  if  any  one 
such  contemporary  can  be  pointed  out  as 
having  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  yet  not  spent 
a  day  at  Abbotsford,  I  shall  be  surprised. 

A  Coursing  Party. 

It  was  a  clear,  bright,  September  morning, 
with  a  sharpness  in  the  air  that  doubled  the 
animating  influence  of  the  sunshine,  and  all 
was  in  readiness  for  a  grand  coursing  match 
on  Newark  Hill.  The  only  guest  who  had 
chalked  out  other  sport  for  himself  was  the 
stanchest  of  anglers,  Mr.  Rose  ;  but  he,  too, 
was  there  on  his  shelty,  armed  with  his 
salmon-rod  and  landing-net,  and  attended  by 
his  humourous  squire  Hinves,  and  Charlie 
Purdie,  a  brother  of  Tom,  in  those  days  the 
most  celebrated  fisherman  of  the  district. 
This  little  group  of  Waltonians,  bound  for 
Lord  Somerville’s  preserve,  remained  loung¬ 
ing  about  to  witness  the  start  of  the  main 
cavalcade.  Sir  Walter,  mounted  on  Sybil, 
was  marshalling  the  order  of  procession  with 
a  huge  hunting-whip;  and  among  a  dozen 
frolicsome  youths  and  maidens,  who  seemed 


disposed  to  laugh  at  all  discipline,  appeared 
each  on  horseback,  each  as  eager  as  the 
youngest  sportsman  in  the  troop,  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Davy,  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  the  patriarch 
of  Scottish  belles-lettres,  Henry  Mackenzie. 
The  Man  of  Feeling,  however,  was  persuaded 
with  some  difficulty  to  resign  his  steed  for 
the  present  to  his  faithful  negro  follower, 
and  to  join  Lady  Scott  in  the  sociable,  until 
we  should  reach  the  ground  of  our  battue. 
Laidlaw,  on  a  long-tailed  wiry  Highlander, 
ycleped  Hoddin  Grey,  which  carried  him 
nimbly  and  stoutly,  although  his  feet  almost 
touched  the  ground  as  he  sat,  was  the  adju¬ 
tant.  But  the  most  picturesque  figure  was 
the  illustrious  inventor  of  the  safety-lamp. 
He  had  come  for  his  favourite  sport  of 
angling,  and  had  been  practising  it  success¬ 
fully  with  Rose,  his  travelling  companion, 
for  two  or  three  days  preceding  this,  but  he 
had  not  prepared  for  coursing  fields,  or  had 
left  Charlie  Purdie’s  troop  for  Sir  Walter’s 
on  a  sudden  thought,  and  his  fisherman’s 
costume — a  brown  hat  with  flexible  brims, 
surrounded  with  line  upon  line  of  catgut, 
and  innumerable  fly-hooks — jack-boots,  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  Dutch  smuggler,  and  a  fustian  sur- 
tout  dabbled  with  the  blood  of  salmon,  made 
a  fine  contrast  with  the  smart  jackets, 
white  cord  breeches,  and  well  polished  jockey- 
boots  of  the  less  distinguished  cavaliers  about 
him.  Dr.  Wollaston  was  in  black,  and  with 
his  noble,  serene  dignity  of  countenance, 
might  have  past  for  a  sporting  archbishop. 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  at  this  time  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age,  with  a  white  hat  turned  up 
with  green,  green  spectacles,  green  jacket, 
and  long,  brown,  leathern  gaiters  buttoned 
upon  his  nether  anatomy,  wore  a  dog-whistle 
round  his  neck,  and  had  all  over  the  air  of 
as  resolute  a  devotee,  as  the  gay  captain  of 
Huntly  Burn.  Tom  Purdie  and  his  sub¬ 
alterns  had  preceded  us  by  a  few  hours  with 
all  the  greyhounds  that  could  be  collected  at 
Abbotsford,  Darnick,  and  Melrose ;  but  the 
giant  Maida  had  remained  as  his  master’s 
orderly,  and  now  gambolled  about  Sibyl  Grey, 
barking  for  mere  joy,  like  a  spaniel  puppy. 


Gondoliers. —  Mr.  Vertue,  in  his  very  plea¬ 
sant  Hudibrastic  Rhymes  from  Italy ,  quotes 
the  following  account  of  the  Gondoliers,  from 
D’lsraeli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature. — “  In 
Venice,  the  Gondoliers  know  by  heart  long 
passages  from  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  often 
chant  them  with  a  peculiar  melody.  But  this 
talent  seems  at  present  on  the  decline ;  it 
suits  perfectly  well  with  an  idle,  solitary 
mariner,  lying  at  length  in  his  vessel,  at 
rest,  on  one  of  these  canals,  waiting  for  com¬ 
pany  or  a  fare ;  the  tiresomeness  of  which 
situation  is  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  songs 
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ami  poetical  stories  in  his  memory.  He  often 
raises  his  voice  as  loud  as  he  can,  which 
extends  itself  to  a  vast  distance  over  the 
tranquil  mirror ;  and,  as  all  is  still  around, 
he  is  as  it  were  in  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  and  populous  town.  Here  is  no  rattling 
of  carriages,  no  noise  of  foot  passengers  ;  a 
silent  gondola  glides  now  and  then  by  him, 
of  which  the  splashing  of  the  oars  is  scarcely 
to  be  heard.  At  a  distance  he  hears  another, 
perhaps  utterly  unknown  to  him ;  melody 
and  verse  immediately  attach  the  two  stran¬ 
gers  ;  he  becomes  the  responsive  echo  to  the 
former,  and  exerts  himself  to  be  heard,  as  he 
had  heard  the  other.  By  a  tacit  conversation, 
they  alternate  verse  for  verse ;  though  the 
song  should  be  the  whole  night  through, 
they  entertain  themselves  without  fatigue. 
The  hearers  who  are  passing  between  the 
two,  take  part  in  the  amusement.  This  vocal 
performance  sounds  best  at  a  great  distance, 
and  is  then  inexpressibly  charming,  as  it 
only  fulfils  its  design  in  the  sentiment  of 
remoteness.  It  is  plaintive,  but  not  dismal 
in  its  sound ;  and,  at  times,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  refrain  from  tears.” — Musical 
World. 

British  Museum. — The  number  of  persons 
admitted  to  view  the  general  collections  in 
the  British  Museum  during  the  last  six  years 
is  as  follows: — 99,912  in  J831  ;  147,896  in 
1832;  210,495  in  1833;  237.366  in  1834; 
289,104  in  J  835 ;  383,157  in  1836. 

The  number  of  visits  made  to  the  reading- 
room,  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  research, 
was  about  1,950  in  1810;  4,300  in  1815; 
8,820  in  1820;  22,800  in  1825;  31,200  in 
1830;  38,200  in  1831;  46.800  in  1832; 
58,800  in  J  833  ;  70.266  in  1834;  63,466  in 
1835;  62,360  in  1836. 

The  number  of  visits  by  artists  and  students 
to  the  galleries  of  sculpture  for  the  purpose  of 
study  was  4,938  in  1831;  4.740  in  1832; 
4,490  in  1833;  5,645  in  1834;  6,081  in 
1835;  7,052  in  1836. 

The  number  of  visits  made  to  the  print- 
room  was  about  4,400  in  1832;  2,900  in 
1833;  2,204  in  J  834 ;  1,065  in  1835;  2,916 
in  1836. 

In  1836,  the  trustees  expended  the  follow¬ 
ing  sums : — 

£.  s.  d. 

For  Egyptian  Antiquities,  including  sarco¬ 
phagus  of  the  Queen  of  Amasis  -  -  855  5  10 

For  antique  vases  -  - .  3,473  18  7 

For  etchings  by  the  Dutch  masters  -  5,000  0  0 
For  a  MS.  Bible  said  to  have  belonged 

to  Charlemagne  -  - .  750  0  0 

The  whole  cost  of  this  noble  institution 
for  the  year  1836,  including  the  maintenance 
of  the  establishment,  salaries  of  officers,  and 
the  sums  expended  as  above  stated,  was 
23,29  J  7s.  5d. — Statistical  Journal,  No.  2. 

The  Queen. — The  following  is  authentic, 
and  exhibits  a  most  gratifying  feature  in  the 


character  of  our  young  Queen :  —  A  man 
named  Hillman,  who  served  in  the  capacity 
of  porter  to  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  and  who 
was  accustomed  to  assist  our  present  Queen 
(then  a  child)  into  the  carriage,  has  long 
since  been  pensioned  by  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  and  is  not  a  little  gratified  by  receiving 
a  bow  of  recognition  from  her  Majesty  when¬ 
ever  he  chances  to  pass  her  carriage.  The 
aged  man  has  a  daughter  much  afflicted,  she 
having  been  confined  to  her  bed  the  last 
eight  years  ;  on  the  evening  of  the  late  King’s 
funeral,  this  young  woman  received  from 
Queen  Victoria  a  present  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  with  a  marker,  worked  by  herself, 
(having  a  dove,  the  emblem  of  peace,  in  the 
centre,)  placed  at  the  41st  Psalm,  with  a 
request  that  she  would  read  it,  and  expressing 
a  hope  that  its  perusal  might  give  peace  to 
her  mind. —  Globe. 

At  a  broker’s  shop  in  Drury-lane,  there 
is  for  sale  “  A  green  child's  phaeton,  admi- 
sably  adapted  for  a  brief  country  excursion.” 
On  an  auctioneer’s  placard  was  lately  affixed 
“  A  splendid  nobleman’s  mansion  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  unfurnished  with  every  conve¬ 
nience.”  An  advertisement  in  a  daily 
morning  paper  recommends  mothers  to 
send  their  progeny  to  a  commodious  board¬ 
ing  school,  where  there  is  “  no  entrance 
required and  at  last  Bartholomew  fair, 
which  was  rife  with  orthographical  curiosi¬ 
ties,  a  showman  invited  you  to  view  “  an 
animated  likeness  of  Greenacre,  taken  after 
he  was  hung” 

To  the  eye  of  Faith,  and  of  Science  too, 
which  without  faith  is  but  a  catalogue  of 
names,  every  grain  of  dust  is  surrounded  with 
its  own  coloured  and  life-sustaining  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  turns  on  the  poles  of  a  principle, 
that  is,  of  a  life  governed  by  a  law. 

l^opa!  Vizit  to  tf)e  Cttp. 

This  magnificent  and  interesting  event  is  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  following  Numbers  of  the 
Mirror  : — 

No.  861 

Contains  a  Folio  Engraving  of  the  Reception  of 
Her  Majesty  at  Temple  Bar. 

No.  862 

Contains  a  connected  Narrative  of  the  Procession 
and  Banquet,  with  a  Folio  Engraving  of  the  Fes¬ 
tive  Scene  in  Guildhall  ;  and  spirited  Engravings 
of  Goo  and  Magog. 

No.  863 

Contains  Anecdotes  and  Details  of  the  Royal  Visit ; 
with  a  Large  Engraving  of  the  Procession  leaving 
Buckingham  Palace. 

Of  interest  collateral  with  the  event  are — 

No.  709,  containing  an  Engraving  and  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  State  Coach. 

No.  860,  with  an  Engraving  and  Description  of 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  State  Coach. 
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Stombs  of  tfjc  Burgs  of  iSnglanlL 


TOMB  OF  EDWARD  II.  IN  GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL.* 


TOMB  OF  EDWARD  III. 

The  glorious  King  Edward  III.  was  the 
third  monarch  whose  body  was  interred  in 

•  We  have  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  an  error 
in  the  preceding  portion  of  these  Illustrations,  at 
page  242  of  the  present  volume:  the  Engraving 
therein  representing  the  Tomb  of  Edward  III.  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  not  “  the  Tomb  of  Edward 
II.  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,”  as  stated  in  the  in¬ 
scription.  The  latter  Tomb  is  represented  above ; 
the  descriptive  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  pages 
241  and  242.  The  occurrence  of  such  an  error  is  at 
all  times  vexatious  ;  but,  as  this  is,  to  the  best  of  our 
Vol.  XXX.  2  li 


Westminster  Abbey  :  he  lies  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Chapel  of  Edward  the  Con- 
lessor,  within  a  tomb  of  marble,  on  which 
is  his  eftigy  in  copper,  which  has  originally 
been  gilt.  (See  Engraving  at  page  241.) 

King  Edward  the  Third,  surnamed  of 
Windsor,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  II., 
by  Isabella  of  France,  and  was  born  at  the 
Castle  of  Windsor,  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 

recollection,  the  first  instrnee  of  the  kind  during  the 
conduct  of  thirty  Volumes,  we  hope  it  will  receive  the 
indulgence  of  the  leader. 
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her,  1312.  In  a  Parliament  assembled  at 
York,  in  1322,  he  was  created  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  On  the 
formal  deposition  of  his  father,  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  England  on  the  25th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1326,  being  then  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  ;  and  was  crowned  in  the 
following  February.  The  Parliament  ap¬ 
pointed  twelve  guardians  for  the  King  dur¬ 
ing  his  nonage,  consisting  of  five  Bishops, 
two  Earls,  and  five  Barons. 

By  consent  of  these  and  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Henry  Tortecol,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  Derby,  as  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Hereditary  High  Seneschal  of 
England,  (son  of  the  celebrated  Thomas 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  idol  of  the  people, 
who  was  beheaded  by  Edward  II.)  was 
appointed  guardian  of  the  youthful  king. 
Such  were  the  nominal  directors  of  Ed¬ 
ward’s  government,  while  Roger  Mortimer, 
by  his  close  intimacy  and  influence  with  the 
Queen,  his  mother,  was  the  real.  The  first 
act  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  was  to 
march  against  the  Scots,  who  made  an  in¬ 
road  on  the  borders  ;  in  which  expedition 
he  wras  assisted  by  many  Flemings  and 
foreigners.  In  this  expedition  was  a  very 
remarkable  occurrence,  by  which  the  King’s 
life  or  liberty  was  endangered.  While  the 
English  army  lay  encamped  on  the  river 
Weir,  Earl  Douglas,  with  two  hundred  men- 
at-arms,  crossed  the  stream  at  some  distance 
above  their  position.  Advancing  at  a  cau¬ 
tious  and  “  stealthy  pace,”  they  entered  the 
English  camp.  At  every  challenge  of  “  the 
fixed  centinels,”  Douglas  exclaimed,  “  No 
ward?  Ha!  St.  George!’’  as  if  to  chide 
their  negligence.  Each  soldier  on  his  post 
thought  this  to  be  the  reproof  of  the  nightly 
“  rounds  ”  directed  to  himself ;  and  thus 
Douglas  and  his  band  passed  on  until  he 
came  to  the  royal  tent,  into  which,  it  is 
said,  he  entered,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
sleeping  monarch  of  England,  which  was 
warded  off  by  his  chaplain,  who  was  slain 
by  interposing  his  own  body  as  a  shield  to 
his  liege  lord.  The  King  leaped  up,  and 
seized  his  sword,  which  hung  at  the  head 
of  his  couch  ;  the  alarm  was  given,  and 
Douglas  made  good  his  retreat,  from  his 
bold  but  abortive  enterprize,  through  the 
English  host,  with  some  loss.  Thus  nur¬ 
tured,  as  it  were,  in  the  din  of  arms,  the 
master-mind  of  Edward  took  a  turn  towards 
those  military  undertakings,  which  subse¬ 
quently  raised  the  martial  glory  of  his  coun¬ 
try  to  the  highest  pitch. 

This  expedition  terminated  by  the  retreat 
of  the  enemy  within  their  own  frontier,  and 
the  King  returned  to  London.  Shortly 
after  an  embassy  was  sent  to  his  ally,  Wil¬ 
liam,  Earl  of  Hainault,  to  demand,  on  the 
King’s  part,  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar¬ 
riage  ;  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Philippa, 
the  youngest  of  them  all,  being  scarcely 


fourteen  years  of  age.  The  bride  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  England,  and  the  marriage  was 
solemnized  at  York  on  February  24,  1327-8, 
Edward  being  then  only  in  his  fifteenth 
year.  Charles  the  Fair,  his  uncle,  Kin  g  of 
France,  now  dying,  he  claimed  the  crown 
in  right  of  his  descent  from  Isabella,  his 
mother  ;  his  plea  being,  that,  although  the 
Salic  law  or  custom  excluded  lemales  from 
the  actual  government,  it  had  no  such  ope¬ 
ration  as  regarded  their  male  issue.  An 
embassy  was  forthwith  dispatched  to  France, 
to  interdict  the  coronation  of  Philip  de  Va¬ 
lois,  which,  however,  took  place  within 
twelve  days  after  its  arrival ;  and  thus  sub¬ 
sequently  arose  the  wars  of  Edward  in 
France  in  promotion  of  this  claim. 

Until  the  year  1330,  Mortimer  ruled  the 
Queen  ;  and,  at  this  period,  his  luxury,  cu¬ 
pidity,  and  pride,  had  reached  the  highest 
point.  The  King  had  now  attained  his 
eighteenth  year,  his  eyes  were  opened,  and 
his  high  spirit  determined  to  govern  for 
itself.  Mortimer  was  seized  in  Nottingham 
Castle  by  William,  Lord  Montacute.  He 
and  the  Queen  had  thought  themselves  se¬ 
cure  in  this  stronghold  :  the  Queen  every 
night  caused  the  keys  of  the  castle  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  her  by  the  constable,  and  kept 
them  under  her  pillow  ;  but  Lord  Montacute 
went  to  the  constable,  and  demanded,  by 
the  King’s  authority,  to  be  secretly  ad¬ 
mitted  within  the  fortress,  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  on  Mortimer.  At  midnight, 
therefore,  on  the  19th  of  October,  Monta¬ 
cute  and  his  associates  repaired,  under  the 
previous  direction  of  the  governor,  to  the 
mouth  of  a  subterraneous  passage  hewn  out 
in  ancient  days  by  the  Saxons,  which  led 
under  the  hill  and  opened  into  the  donjon, 
or  master  tower  of  the  castle.  Entrance 
thus  being  gained,  they  surprised  and  seized 
Mortimer  in  his  chamber,  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  the  Queen,  who,  hearing 
the  noise  of  the  confederate  band  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  room,  guessing  their  errand,  and 
thinking  her  son  was  with  them,  exclaimed, 
in  the  French  tongue:  “  Fair  son,  spare, 
spare  the  gentle  Mortimer  !  ’’  He  was  re¬ 
moved  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  articles  of  attainder  were  spee¬ 
dily  exhibited  against  him,  confirmed  by 
the  Parliament,  and  he  was  adjudged  to 
execution.  On  the  29th  of  November,  he 
suffered  death,  like  a  malefactor  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  class,  upon  the  common  gallows. 

Henceforth,  the  energy  and  grandeur  of 
Edward’s  character  as  a  monarch  are  nobly 
shown  in  what  he  achieved  for  the  arms, 
the  commerce,  and  the  arts  of  his  country. 
Who  that  has  read  our  history  with  atten¬ 
tion  need  be  more  than  reminded  of  his  po¬ 
litic  alliances  to  strengthen  his  formal  claim 
to  the  Crown  of  France,  and  his  opening  of 
the  campaign  by  the  siege  of  Cambray. 
“  Thus  commenced  the  first  hostilities  by 
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Edward  the  Third  in  prosecution  of  his 
right.  Edward  soon  after  formally  placed 
the  arms  of  France,  the  golden  lilies  semee* 
in  an  azure  field,  in  the  dexter  quarter  of 
his  royal  arms,  and  underneath  the  motto, 
“  Dieu  et  mon  droit.” 

What  a  galaxy  of  glorious  deeds  trace  we 
from  this  point — as  Edward’s  espousal  of 
the  claims  of  John,  Earl  of  Montfort  to  the 
Duchy  of  Bretagne,  decided  at  Auray,  in 
136*4:  the  holding  of  the  Round  Table,  at 
Windsor,  and  the  institution  of  the  most 
noble  Order  of  the  Garter  :  the  matchless 
victory  at  Cressy  in  1346,  the  active  glory  of 
which,  however,  belonged  to  the  gallant 
Black  Prince,  Edward’s  eldest  son. 

At  length,  the  sun  of  Edward’s  glory  de¬ 
clined  under  a  cloud.  That  vanquisher  of 
the  invincible,  Death,  laid  the  Black  Prince 
low  ;  and  the  sword  of  Bertram  du  Gues- 
clin,  Constable  of  France  under  Charles  V., 
redeemed  his  country’s  honour  and  domi¬ 
nion.  Towards  the  close  of  Edward’s  reign, 
of  all  the  English  conquests  and  possessions 
in  France  only  Calais  remained. 

The  King’s  character  in  the  decline  of 
life,  after  the  death  of  Philippa  his  queen, 
in  1369,f  is  not  exempt  from  imputation  of 
that  frailty  which  has  so  often  tarnished  the 
silver  honours  of  the  aged  head.  Dame 
Alice  Perrers  was  taken  into  his  highest 
favour  about  five  years  after  the  above  event. 
She  was  a  woman  of  exceeding  beauty.  At 
a  tournament  held  in  Smithfield  by  the 
King’s  command,  she  rode  as  “  Lady  of 
the  Sun  ”  from  the  Tower  of  London  to 
Smithfield,  (the  Campus  Martins  of  the 
City,)  attended  by  a  procession  of  knights 
armed  for  the  jousts,  each  having  his  horse 
led  by  the  bridle  by  a  lady. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  King’s 
death-bed  is  to  be  found  in  an  old  chronicle 
otten  referred  to  by  writers  of  his  history. 
He  is  therein  described 'as  lying  on  his  sick 
couch,  (his  disease  unexpectedly  assuming  a 
mortal  character,)  “  talking  rather  of  hawk¬ 
ing  and  hunting,  and  such  trifles,  than  any¬ 
thing  that  pertained  to  his  salvation  trust¬ 
ing  to  the  soothing  assurances  of  the  Lady 
Perrers,  that  “  he  should  well  recover,  and 
not  die  who,  whilst  the  King  had  the  use 
of  speech  to  communicate  his  pleasure,  sat 
at  his  bed’s  head,  “  much  like  a  dog  that 
waited  greedily  to  take  or  snatch  whatsoever 
his  master  would  throw  from  the  board.” 
This  authority  also  states,  that  as  soon  as 

*  Charles  VI.  of  France,  in  order  to  mark  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  French  and  English  arms,  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  lilies  to  three,  but  our  Henry  V. 
defeated  the  intention  by  doing  the  same. 

f  She  died  at  Windsor  on  the  15th  of  August,  with 
pious  resignation  ;  having  requested  that  her  debts 
might  be  exactly  paid,  her  donations  for  religious 
uses  fulfilled,  and  that  her  body  should  be  buried  at 
Westminster.  A  sumptuous  monument  with  her 
effigy  was  erected  for  her  by  her  husband  in  the  Ab¬ 
bey  there. 


she  saw  the  hand  of  death  was  on  the  King, 
she  took  the  rings  from  his  fingers,  and 
bade  him  adieu  !  All  his  retainers  and  de¬ 
pendants  also  “  forsook  him  and  tied.” 
Thus,  he  lay  deserted  in  his  extreme  hour 
by  all  those  who  had  existed  on  his  bounty, 
except  a  single  priest  of  the  household, 
“  who  approached  his  bed,  and  boldly  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  lift  up  his  heart  in  penitence 
to  God,  and  implore  mercy  for  his  sins.’’ 
The  dying  King,  touched  with  this  simple, 
honest  address,  bursting  into  tears,  faintly 
ejaculated,  “Jesu!”  the  last  word  God 
gave  him  power  to  pronounce.  The  priest 
continued  his  admonitions  that  he  would 
show,  by  such  signs  as  he  still  might,  his 
repentance,  his  forgiveness  of  his  enemies, 
and  his  trust  in  God.  He  replied  by  deep 
sighs,  by  lifting  up  his  eyes  and  hands  to 
heaven  in  prayer,  by  laying  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  in  token  of  forgiveness  from  his  heart 
of  all  who  had  offended  him.  Then  taking 
the  crucifix  in  his  hand,  with  every  sign  of 
love  and  reverence  of  Him  whose  suffering 
for  his  sake  it  represented,  he  resigned  his 
spirit  to  his  Creator. 

The  death  of  Edward  III.  look  place  at 
his  manor  of  Shene,  near  Richmond,  in  Sur¬ 
rey,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1377)  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  having  reigned 
fifty  years  and  nearly  five  months.  He  di¬ 
rected  by  his  last  will,  dated  from  that 
ancient  seat  of  the  English  monarchs,  Ha- 
vering-at-the-Bower,  in  Essex,  25th  June, 
1377>  that  he  should  be  interred  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  among  his  ancestors  of  fa¬ 
mous  memory,  but  without  excessive  pomp. 
With  this  view,  he  limited  the  number  of 
waxen  tapers  and  mortaries  that  were  to  be 
placed  during  the  ceremony  about  his  corpse. 
Few  Kings  have  left  behind  them  a  more 
splendid  name  than  Edward  III.,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  so¬ 
vereign  ;  as  valour,  strength  of  mind,  affabi¬ 
lity,  and  munificence :  as  recorded  in  his 
epitaph  on  the  verge  of  his  tomb,  thus  read 
by  Sandford : 

Hie  decus  Anglorum,  flos  regum  pveteritorum. 

Forma  futuvorum,  rex  clemens,  pax  populorum, 

Tertius  Edwardus,  regui  complens,  jubileum, 

Invictus  pardus,  bellis  pollens  Machabeum. 

Prospere  dum  vixit,  regunm  pietate  revixit, 

Armipotens  rexit ;  jam  coelo,  Celice  Rex,  sit. 

The  effigy  of  the  King  is  in  grand  and  sim¬ 
ple  style.  The  hair  flows  over  the  neck, 
and  he  wears  the  forked  beard  of  the  time. 
The  mantle  is  fastened  to  his  shoulders  by  a 
broad  band,  which  extends  across  the  breast. 
The  dalmatic  is  underneath,  gathered  in  a 
few  broad  and  beautifully  disposed  folds. 
He  has  had  a  sceptre  in  either  hand,  de¬ 
noting  his  double  dominion. 

We  have  abridged  these  very  interesting 
details  from  Stothard’s  Monumental  Effigies, 
to  which  valuable  work  our  acknowledg¬ 
ments  have  been  made. 
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THE  POET’S  BIRTHPLACE. 

Haunt  of  Genius  !  thou  hast  won 
A  w  reath  sublime,  a  glorious  dower, — 

The  spirit  of  tliy  gifted  son 
Assigns  to  thee  its  power  : 

Around  thee  is  a  halo  thrown 
Like  fabled  Cytlierea's  zone. 

The  Delphian  vales  of  Grecian  song, 

The  Arquas  of  the  mind 
Are  blended  with  the  mighty  throng 
With  which  thou  art  entwined  ; 

A  consecrated  place  thou  art, 

A  Mecc  i  to  the  gifted  heart. 

The  clouds  of  summer  weep  and  die 
Dissolved  in  balmy  show’rs, 

The  plaintive  winds  of  Autumn  sigh 
O’er  tufts  of  withered  flowers  ; 

But  Genius  leaves  a  spell  behind 
Which  throws  its  mastery  o’er  the  mind. 

More  beautiful  the  azure  sky, 

More  blight  each  sapphire  star 
Attracts  the  pilgrim’s  pensive  eye 
Who  wonders  from  alar  ; 

And  why  ?  because  thy  poet’s  name 
Has  wafted  thee  on  wings  of  fame. 

A  magic  charm  is  in  the  air 
Where  Pastum’s  roses  bloom, 

And  softly  fall  the  sunbeams  fair 
On  Virgil’s  hallowed  tomb  ; 

For  Nature  broods  o’er  every  scene 
Where  gods  and  godlike  men  have  been. 

B.  B. 


of  a 


THE  QUEEN'S  VISIT  TO  THE  CITY  OF 
LONDON. 

[We  abridge  the  following  “  more  last  words” 
from  the  Times  of  the  18th  inst: — J 

Mr.  Montague,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  be¬ 
ing  in  attendance  with  Mr.  Herring,  the  city 
upholsterer,  in  the  under-lobby,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  her  Majesty,  a  platform  covered 
with  crimson  carpet,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  was  placed  in  a  projection  of 
the  entrance  for  the  convenience  of  alighting 
upon.  It  was  soon  observed  that  most  of  the 
Royal  carriages  in  her  Majesty’s  suite  drew 
up  short  of  this  platform,  and  when  the  state 
carriage  and  eight  horses  came  up  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  increased.  In  this  dilemma,  Mr. 
Montague  suggested  that  one  of  the  crimson 
Vaticans  which  surtounded  the  lobby  might 
be  used  with  advantage.  This  was  immedi¬ 
ately  acted  upon  ;  the  cloth  was  down  in  an 
instant,  and  Mr.  Herring,  with  one  of  his 
assistants,  had  just  time  to  spread  it  under 
the  steps  of  the  Royal  carriage,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vented  her  Majesty  from  stepping  upon  the 
wet  gravel.  It  was  observed  next  day  that 
the  mark  of  gravel  was  upon  the  Queen’s 
footstool,  and  inquiry  having  been  made  by 
those  who  apprehended  that  her  Majesty’s 
shoe  might  not  have  been  adequately  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  sand  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hall,  it  was  found  that  there  had  been  a  sort 
of  contest  for  the  use  of  the  throne  and  foot¬ 
stool,  and  that  the  latter  was  soiled  in  the 
struggle.  It  was  shortly  after  the  Queen 
stepped  upon  the  Vatican  that  one  of  the  up¬ 


holsterers,  in  regulating  the  crimson  drapery, 
used  as  stated,  discovered  a  diamond  which 
fell  from  her  Majesty’s  dress  on  alighting. 
The  diamond  was  immediately  returned  to 
one  of  the  pages,  who  gave  the  finder  5s.  for 
his  honesty  and  trouble. 

The  committee  were  most  persevering  in 
their  search  after  wines  of  the  first  quality 
for  the  Royal  table.  Whatever  opinion  her 
Majesty  might  have  formed  of  the  wines 
which  she  sipped,  there  was  one  at  the  Royal 
table  whose  judgment  was  worth  a  good  deal, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  let  it  be  known. 
As  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
was  descending  the  steps  into  the  hall,  on  the 
Queen’s  departure,  he  said  on  shaking  hands 
with  one  of  the  members,  “  What  fine  jolly 
fellows  you  citizens  are.  I  have  been  drink¬ 
ing  sherry  upwards  of  100  years  old,  and  if  I 
had  known  that  we  should  have  waited  so 
long  for  her  Majesty’s  carriage,  I  would  have 
had  part  of  another  bottle.” 

When  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge 
were  passing  through  the  hall  to  their  car¬ 
riage,  the  Duchess  spoke  to  Lord  Hill,  who 
stood  near  her  Grace  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps  leading  from  the  avenue  of  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  to  the  hall,  and  behind  whom  stood 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  She  then  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  Grace,  and  holding  out  her 
hand  said,  “  Ah,  Duke,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.”  The  Duke  took  the  hand,  and  bowing 
most  respectfully  kissed  it. 

There  were  three  bills  of  fare  most  splen¬ 
didly  printed  on  white  satin,  with  deep  gold 
fringe  and  decorations,  placed  on  the  Royal 
table.  Two  of  these  were  intended  for  her 
Majesty,  and  one  for  the  museum  of  the  city 
library.  After  the  departure  of  the  Queen,  a 
person  in  the  dress  of  a  gentleman  took  that 
which  had  been  placed  before  the  Queen, 
stating  that  he  claimed  it  as  the  perquisite  of 
the  Lady  Mayoress.  It  was  afterwards  as¬ 
certained  that  the  Lady  Mayoress  never  au¬ 
thorized  anybody  to  make  any  such  claim, 
and  inquiry  was  immediately  set  on  foot  to 
ascertain  who  the  person  was  who  had  acted 
in  so  extraordinary  a  manner.  The  commit¬ 
tee,  we  believe,  have  not  ascertained  the  fact, 
hut  they  trust  that  the  exposure  will  render 
the  bill  of  fare,  thus  improperly  obtained,  of 
no  use  as  a  curiosity  to  the  present  possessor. 

The  Royal  Table.  ; 

The  public  have  been  admitted  by  cards 
by  Messrs.  Bleaden,  of  the  London  Tavern, 
to  view  the  splendid,  gold  plate  and  the  orna¬ 
ments  with  which  the  Royal  table  at  the 
banquet  in  Guildhall  was  decorated.  The 
plate,  &c.,  was  arranged  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  London  Tavern  upon  a  table  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  that  used  by  the  Queen 
and  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  In 
order  to  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  these  things  they  must  be  seen, 
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as  any  written  description  can  hardly  convey 
a  just  estimate  of  their  beauty  and  costliness. 

Amongst  the  most  superb  pie:es  of  gold 
plate  are  a  large  dish,  upwards  of  afoot  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  two  smaller  ones,  on 
which  are  represented  in  alto  relief  a  boar 
and  a  tiger  hunt.  There  are  several  elegantly 
formed  baskets  for  fruit,  supported  by  Carya¬ 
tides.  The  wine-coolers  are  of  various  pat¬ 
terns  :  some  are  of  burnished  gold,  encircled 
with  wreaths  in  dead  gold,  others  of  a  more 
massive  appearance,  entirely  of  dead  gold. 
Two  superb  old  plates  of  gold,  having  the 
arms  of  France  quartered  with  those  ot  Eng¬ 
land  on  them,  but  without  the  arms  of  Hano¬ 
ver,  were  lent  by  the  Goldsmiths’  Company, 
and  from  these  the  Queen  herself  ate.  A  cir¬ 
cular  plateau,  with  gold  mountings,  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  figures  of  the  Graces,  in  alabaster, 
supporting  a  flower-basket,  is  amongst  the 
most  elegant  of  the  ornaments  ;  and  near  is 
a  flower-basket,  upheld  by  the  three  Graces, 
in  gold.  Two  rose-water  dishes,  of  large  size, 
in  gold,  on  which  are  depicted,  in  alto  relief, 
the  Rape  of  Europa  and  the  Birth  of  Cupid, 
are  noble  specimens  of  elaborate  workmanship 
and  gorgeous  munificence ;  and  two  ewers 
for  rose-water,  designed  after  that  said  to 
have  been  made  for  Louis  XIV.,  and  known 
in  this  country  by  the  names  <l  Wine,”  and 
“  Water,”  are  very  beautiful.  The  one  is 
sylvan,  the  other  marine.  There  is  a  very 
superb  plauteau  on  the  table,  having  in  the 
centre  an  altar-shaped  base,  surmounted  with 
a  representation  of  the  regalia  of  England, 
beautifully  modelled,  and  representing  in  mi¬ 
niature  every  ornament  used  at  the  corona¬ 
tion.  The  candelabra  are  numerous  ;  one  in 
particular,  with  six  branches,  supported  by 
sphinxes,  and  supporting  on  the  branches 
Cupids  with  cups  in  their  hands,  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked.  An  enormous  wassal-bowl 
of  pure  gold  embossed  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  bordered  with  shells,  an  elaborate  piece 
of  workmanship  of  the  Cellini  school,  excited 
the  admiration  of  every  spectator ;  and  near 
it  was  a  cup  large  enough  to  hold  a  quart  of 
wine,  and  once  the  property  of  James  I.  It 
is  a  curious  relic  of  antiquity,  elaborately  or¬ 
namented  with  curious  devices  ;  there  are  the 
arms  of  England,  with  the  supporters ;  over 
the  unicorn  is  an  eagle.  In  another  com¬ 
partment  is  a  boar,  beneath  which  is  a  por¬ 
cupine.  There  are  also  two  griffins,  and  a 
figure  of  a  cock  holding  a  horseshoe  in  his 
mouth  :  around  the  top  of  this  curious  vessel 
is  the  following  legend  : — “  Let  the  milk  of 
the  goats  be  sufficient  for  thy  food,  for  the 
food  of  thy  family,  and  for  the  sustenance  of 
thy  mayds.”  The  date  is  1 610.  An  antique 
ewer,  of  the  most  exquisite  design  and  work¬ 
manship,  and  '‘rough  with  rising  gold,”  was 
at  this  part  of  the  table  ;  the  shape  is  Etrus¬ 
can  ;  the  handle  is  formed  by  a  sitting  figure 
holding  a  branch,  in  the  leaves  of  which  a 


Cupid  is  sporting  ;  the  reliefs  represent  Olym¬ 
pus,  and  a  feast  of  the  deities  of  ancient 
Greece.  Nothing  can  surpass  this  vase.  It 
is  of  the  purest  gold,  but 

“ - Materiam  superabat  opus.” 

Of  the  plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  &c.  ;  of 
the  coffee  cups,  saltcellars,  all  gold,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  speak ;  they  are  all  most  costly 
and  superb.  The  tablecloth,  the  “  nappery” 
of  the  finest  damask,  edged  with  imitation 
bullion  lace.  The  bill  of  fare  of  the  Queen 
was  of  white  satin,  with  real  bullion  lace,  an 
article  which  her  Majesty  presented,  through 
Lady  Mulgrave  to  the  Lady  Mayoress. 


THE  ROYAL  ARTILLERY  COMPANY, 

Who  attended  as  a  guard  of  honour  to  her 
Majesty,  and  who  are  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  were  in  the  Guildhall-yard 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  until  her 
Majesty,  who  did  them  the  honour  to  no¬ 
tice  them  as  they  stood  presenting  arms,  re¬ 
tired,  was  formed  from  the  Guild  of  St. 
George,  which  was  instituted  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  They  were  also  known  as 
the  Archers  of  Finsbury  ;  and  Henry  VIII., 
in  the  34th  year  of  his  reign,  incorporated 
them,  and  granted  them  the  first  charter. 
His  signature  is  on  the  great  book  of  the 
company,  as  well  as  that  of  all  subsequent 
monarchs.  The  sovereign  or  heir  apparent 
has  usually  been  the  Captain-General  of  the 
Company.  Queen  Anne  appointed  her  hus¬ 
band,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  to  that 
office  ;  and  George  I.,  George  II.,  and 
George  IV.  held  that  rank.  George  IV., 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  accepted  the  com¬ 
mand,  which  gave  him  the  rank  of  a  Gene¬ 
ral,  although  in  the  regular  army  he  wuts 
only  a  Colonel.  His  late  Majesty  William 
IV.  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the 
title  of  Captain-General,  and  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  upon  ascending  the  throne,  promoted 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  to  the  same  rank,  his 
Royal  Highness  having  previously  held  that 
of  Colonel  in  the  same  corps.  Peculiar 
privileges  and  exemptions  w’ere  conferred 
upon  the  Artillery  Company  by  Henry  VHI. 
The  Company  have  been  in  former  times  in 
active  duty.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  they 
had  garrisoned  Tilbury  Fort  at  the  period 
of  the  menaced  Spanish  invasion,  and  during 
the  civil  wars  of  a  later  date  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  many  of  the  battles,  as  is  described 
by  Clarendon  and  other  authors.  The  last 
time  they  were  in  active  service  wras  during 
the  riots  of  London,  when  they  saved  the 
Bank  of  England  from  the  fury  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  ;  but  since  that  time,  whenever  any 
civil  disturbances  have  been  apprehended, 
they  have  invariably  been  summoned  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  at  their  head-quar¬ 
ters,  the  Artillery-ground,  Finsbury.  This 
volunteer  corps  has  ulwrays  supported  itself 
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from  its  own  resources,  without  having  ever 
been  chargeable  to  the  government  or,  the 
country. —  Times. 

Wi)t  Naturalist. 


THE  BOA  CONSTRICTOR. 

Some  months  since  I  was  one  of  n  party 
who  saw  the  peculiar  process  by  which  the 
boa  constrictor  tribe  take  their  food.  Three 
serpents  were  produced  by  an  individual 
who  makes  their  exhibition  his  livelihood  : 
one,  however,  alone  would  feed,  for  the 
others  were  changing  their  skins,  at  which 
period  they  are  very  sickly  and  languid. 
They  also  at  this  time  become  blind,  from 
the  cuticle,  or  outer  skin,  which  in  the  ser¬ 
pents  is  continued  over  the  surface  of  the 
eye,  becoming  opaque  in  the  process  of 
desquamation.  Nevertheless,  the  largest, 
(which  was  nine  feet  in  length,)  repeatedly 
bit  the  hand  of  the  holder,  who,  by  pinch¬ 
ing  and  irritating  him,  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
cite  him  to  attack  two  rabbits,  which  had 
been  provided  for  him. 

It  is  a  common  idea,  and  very  generally 
believed,  that  these  serpents  have  the  power 
of  fascinating  animals  by  their  gaze.  There 
certainly  is  a  glare  in  their  eyes  which  is 
very  striking ;  but  its  effect  was  quite  lost 
upon  these  rabbits,  who  hopped  about  be¬ 
tween,  and  even  upon  the  serpents,  in  a 
most  unconcerned  manner,  apparently  quite 
devoid  of  fear.  Presently,  one  boa,  (who, 
we  were  informed,  had  been  four  weeks 
without  food,)  after  watching  the  motions 
of  a  rabbit  for  some  minutes,  made  a  spring, 
seized  him  by  the  nose,  and  with  the  rapi¬ 
dity  of  lightning  involved  him  in  his  folds. 
By  reason  probably  of  his  tail  not  being  at¬ 
tached  to  any  point  of  support,  the  serpent 
seemed  unable  to  put  forth  his  powers  ;  for 
after  retaining  the  rabbit  in  his  grasp  about 
five  minutes,  he  slowly  uncoiled  himself, 
leaving  the  poor  animal  but  little  the  worse 
for  its  embrace.  It  is  by  many  writers 
stated  that  the  boa  constrictor  is  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  licking  his  prey  all  over  previously  to 
attempting  to  swallow  it ;  now  the  above 
serpent  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  com¬ 
menced  the  process  of  deglutition  imme¬ 
diately,  beginning  at  the  head,  which  he 
gradually  sucked  into  his  mouth. 

By  a  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  the 
ligaments  of  the  jaws  in  these  reptiles  are 
so  elastic,  as  to  admit  of  a  vast  degree  of 
extension,  and  immediately  to  recover  their 
natural  dimensions  on  the  extending  cause 
being  removed.  The  head  of  the  rabbit 
then  being  completely  within  the  serpent’s 
mouth,  the  legs  presented  an  obstacle,  re¬ 
quiring  some  time  to  be  surmounted  ;  twenty 
minutes  having  elapsed  before  they  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  After  that,  the  process  went  on 
more  rapidly,  and  the  whole  animal  was 


swallowed  in  seven  minutes  longer.  It  was 
curious  to  observe  how  little  the  serpent’s 
neck  was  distended  ;  for  no  one  looking  at 
it  would  have  supposed  it  had  a  full-grown 
rabbit  in  its  interior ;  but  we  could  distinctly 
trace  its  progress  downwards  into  the  sto¬ 
mach.  The  scene  was  altogether  extremely 
disagreeable,  but  was  withal  curious. 

w.  w.  c. 


THE  UPAS,  OR  POISON  TREE  OF  JAVA. 

BY  LIEUTENANT-C0LONEL  W.  H.  SYKES,  F.B.  8. 

There  are  very  few  popular  beliefs  of  any 
duration,  however  extravagant  or  incredible, 
that  cannot  be  traced  to  some  foundation  in 
truth,  however  much  distorted  by  ignorance, 
superstition,  or  folly  ;  and  we  have  a  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  this  in  the  celebrated  Upas, 
or  Poison  Tree  of  Java,  whose  shade  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  extinguish  life  in  the  unhappy  be¬ 
ings  who  sought  refuge  under  it.  It  was 
stated  to  be  in  a  valley  in  the  interior  of  Java, 
but  it  was  surrounded  with  so  many  terrors, 
that  its  exact  locality  was  not  likely  to  be  well 
defined  or  understood  :  and  in  this  uncer¬ 
tainty  originated  the  fables  which  have  so 
long  been  betore  the  public.  1  am  indebted 
to  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  for  a  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  late  W.  Taylor  Money,  Esq., 
Consul-general  at  Venice,  from  a  gentleman 
who  visited  the  Guwo-Upas,  or  Poisoned 
Valley,  near  Batur,  in  Java,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1830.  I  understand  that  the  letter  has 
appeared  in  print,  but  I  have  not  seen  it ; 
and  I  deem  it  necessary  to  incorporate  it  in 
the  present  paper,  to  facilitate  the  compari¬ 
sons  and  deductions  I  purpose  making.  A 
perusal  of  it  will,  I  presume,  afford  satisfac¬ 
tory  reasons  to  conclude,  that  in  this  deadly 
spot  originated  the  belief  in  the  Poison  Tree, 
the  mistake  of  the  mephitic  vapour  escaping 
from  vegetation,  rather  than  from  the  soil, 
being  natural  and  probable.  The  writer  of 
the  letter  is  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lou¬ 
don,  an  Englishman,  but  a  landholder  in 
Java,  well  known  to  Doctor  Horsfield,  and 
full  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  descriptions.  He  is  disposed 
to  question  the  resemblance  between  this 
Valley  of  Death  and  the  Grotto  del  Cane, 
near  to  Naples  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  show 
that  the  difference  is  only  in  the  physical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  localities,  and  that  the  probability 
is,  that  the  effects  described  originate  in  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  causes.*  Dr.  Horsfield  informs 
me  that  he  was  at  Batur  in  1815  and  1816, 
and  aware  of  the  vicinity  of  the  poisonous 
valley,  but  the  natives  refused  to  conduct  him 
to  it. 

Without  having  visited  the  spot  myself, 
from  the  simple  perusal  of  Mr.  Loudon’s  de¬ 
scription,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
Poisoned  V alley  is  a  volcanic  crater,  in  which 

*  For  the  Substance  of  Mr,  Loudon’s  Letter,  see 
Minor,  vol,  xix,  p.  6. 
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the  igneous  action  is  latent;  and  the  noxious 
vapour  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  produced  in  a 
manner  made  perfectly  intelligible,  by  ex¬ 
tracts  which  I  shall  give  from  the  Abbate 
Domenico  Romanellrs  “  Fiaggio  a  Pom - 
peii ,”  &c.  Mr.  Loudon  speaks  of  the  absence 
of  any  smell  of  sulphur,  and  the  want  of  any 
appearance  of  an  eruption  having  taken  place; 
but  that  there  are  craters  at  no  great  distance. 
This  is  precisely  the  case  at  the  Grotto  del 
Cane ;  but  Mr.  Loudon  by  his  description 
gives  a  lively  idea  of  his  having  ascended  a 
volcanic  cone,  and  finding  a  crater  at  the  top  ; 
a  precipitous  ascent  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  (about  500  yards),  terminated  by 
an  oval  valley,  with  a  diameter  of  about  300 
yards,  surrounded  by  a  precipitous  ledge, 
not  more  than  thirty-five  feet  deep.  Many 
such  craters  may  be  seen  in  Italy,  and  else¬ 
where.  It  will  not  be  any  objection  to  this 
valley  being  a  crater,  that  the  ground  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  of  a  hard,  sandy  substance ;  for 
myself  aud  several  friends  walked  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  within  a 
month  previous  to  the  eruption  of  1822.  The 
effects  of  the  experiments  tried  by  Mr.  Lou¬ 
don  with  the  dogs,  are  exactly  such  as  are 
produced  at  the  Grotto  del  Cane ;  but  from 
the  length  of  time  the  dogs  continued  to 
breathe,  one  eighteen  minutes,  and  the 
other  seven  minutes,  (after  walking  to  where 
his  companion  lay),  1  should  doubt  whether 
the  noxious  gas  is  in  so  concentrated  a  state 
in  the  Guwo  Upas  Valley,  as  in  the  Grotto 
del  Cane,  particularly  as  the  scarp  of  the  valley 
is  lined  with  vegetation  close  down  to  the 
bottom  ;  for  though  carbonic  acid  gas  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  vegetation,  yet  in  an  undue  pro¬ 
portion,  it  is  as  injurious  to  vegetable  as  to 
animal  life.  The  first  dog  put  in  was  four¬ 
teen  seconds  before  he  fell  senseless  ;  but  at 
the  Grotto  del  Cane,  Doctor  Pasquale  Pan- 
vini,  who  tried  the  gas  upon  himself,  was 
obliged  to  desist  in  ten  seconds,  from  ap¬ 
proaching  suffocation.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Loudon  and  his  friends  remained  two  hours 
in  this  valley  of  death  without  detriment,  and 
within  eighteen  feet  of  the  stratum  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  which,  from  its  great  weight 
compared  with  atmospheric  air,  the  former 
being  1,526  to  1,  was  lying  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  valley.  Judging  from  the  depth  of 
the  stratum  in  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  which, 
according  to  Abbate  Romanelli,  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  a  palm,  (palmo,  a  span,)  I  should  have 
infered  that  they  might  have  approached 
very  much  nearer,  and  safely  satisfied  them¬ 
selves  whether  the  gas  were  carbonic  acid,  by 
well-known  tests;  acidulating  a  tumbler  of 
water,  and  trying  its  effects  upon  litmus- 
paper,  syrup  of  violets,  lime  water,  extin¬ 
guishing  a  light,  &c. 

Dr.  Mead,  who  describes  the  Grotto  del 
Cane,  does  not  mention  the  exact  height  of 
the  gass ;  but  says,  “  It  has  this  remarkable 


difference  from  common  vapours,  that  it  does 
not,  like  smoke,  disperse  itself  into  the  air, 
but  quickly  after  its  rise  falls  back  again,  and 
returns  to  the  earth  ;  the  colour  of  the  sides 
of  the  grotto  being  the  measure  of  its  ascent : 
for  so  far  the  sides  are  of  a  darkish-green,  but 
higher,  common  earth.  And  as  I  myself 
found  no  inconvenience  by  standing  in  it  (the 
grotto),  so  no  animal,  if  its  head  be  above 
this  mar/c,  is  the  least  injured  ;  but  when,  as 
the  manner  is,  a  dog,  or  any  other  creature,  is 
forcibly  kept  below  it,  or  by  reason  of  its 
smallness,  cannot  hold  its  head  above  it ;  it 
presently  loses  all  motion,  falls  down  as  dead 
or  in  a  swoon,  the  limbs  convulsed  and  trem¬ 
bling,  till  at  last  no  more  signs  of  life  ap¬ 
pear,  than  a  very  weak  and  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  beating  of  the  heart  and  arteries ; 
which,  if  the  animal  be  left  a  little  longer, 
quickly  ceases  too ;  and  then  the  case  is  irre¬ 
coverable  :  but  if  snatched  out  and  laid  in 
the  open  air,  it  soon  comes  to  life  again,  and 
sooner  if  thrown  into  the  adjacent  lake.”  * 

The  newspapers  of  the  last  fortnight  have 
given  two  melancholy  instances  of  the  death 
of  several  persons  from  carbonic  acid  gas, 
resulting  from  burning  wood  or  coals  in 
close  rooms  ;  and  in  the  case  of  three  of  the 
parties,  it  is  supposed,  had  they  not  slept  on 
the  floor ,  their  lives  would  not  have  been  en¬ 
dangered  ;  as  the  pan  of  coals  had  been  re¬ 
moved  before  they  went  to  sleep,  and  had  not 
been  very  long  in  their  cell  in  the  prison  in 
which  they  were  confined. 

With  the  Abbate  Romanelli’s  book  in  my 
hand  I  have  visited  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  and 
witnessed  the  effects  upon  dogs  described  by 
Dr.  Mead,  corresponding  in  fact  to  the  effects 
detailed  by  Mr.  Loudon,  in  the  Poisoned 
Valley,  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  phenomena,  given  by  Dr.  Pas¬ 
quale  Panvini,  an  able  chemist,  and  friend  of 
the  Abbate  D.  Romanelli.  He  considers  that 
sulphur,  a  volcanic  product,  being  in  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  water,  a  decomposition  of 
the  latter  takes  place,  and  the  result  is  sul¬ 
phuric)  acid,  which  acting  upon  carbonate  of 
lime,  by  its  greater  affinity  for  lime  than  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  drives  off'  the  latter  in  the  gaseous 
form,  and  it  rises  through  the  Grotto  del  Cane. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  sulphur,  water,  aud  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  under  certain  combinations, 
and  all  these  requisites  are  plentiful  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Grotto  del  Cane.  Why 
the  gas  should  make  its  escape  through  one 
aperture  only,  in  a  surface  riddled  by  volcanic 
action,  is  not  quite  so  explicable  ;  but  that  it 
has  continued  in  the  same  state  for  seventeen 
or  eighteen  hundred  years,  is  attested  by  the 
Abbate  Romanelli’s  quotation  from  Pliny, 
“  Scrobs  Charonea  mortiferum  sniritum  ex- 

A 

halans.”  f 

To  me  it  appears,  that  the  only  difference 

*  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia,  article,  Grotto  del  Cane. 

+  Pliny,  lib,  2.  cap.  93. 
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between  the  Grotto  del  Cane  and  the  Poi¬ 
soned  Valley  is,  that  in  Italy  carbonic  acid 
gas  issues  from  a  small  cave,  and  in  Java  it 
issues  from  a  crater  at  the  top  of  a  hill.  Both 
localities  are  closely  associated  with  volcanic 
action,  and  the  noxious  gas  produces  similar 
effects  in  both  places.  It  remains  to  be  shown 
whether  or  not  the  laboratory  of  Nature  in 
Java  supplies  the  constituents  for  a  similar 
chemical  action  to  that  going  on  near  Naples, 
as  explained  by  the  Abbate  Romanelli. — 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

JHannntf  anti  Customs. 


FEMALE  HEAD-DHESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

{Continued  from  page  334.) 

In  the  periodical  papers  of  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  there  are  many  observations 
made  on  the  fashions  of  ladies’  head-dresses, 
a  few  of  which  are  subjoined. 

In  the  World ,  (J753,)  is  a  letter  condemn¬ 
ing  the  ladies  for  wearing  their  hats  in  the 
church  during  divine  service,  as  transgressing 
against  the  laws  of  decency  and  decorum.* 

In  the  same  work  (No.  39,)  is  a  letter  de- 

*  This  is  a  strange  contradiction  to  the  rule  so 
universally  allowed  from  the  earliest  times  of  the 
Apostles,  of  the  propriety  of  women  being  covered  in 
churches,  an  allusion  to  which  we  find  in  Bingham’s 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  (vol.  v.,  267) 
that  the  men  “  prayed  with  the  head  uncovered, 
according  to  the  Apostles’  direction,  as  esteeming  it 
a  great  indecency  to  do  otherwise.” 

Again,  in  the  arraignment  of  Anne  Turner,  at  the 
King’s  Bench,  iu  1615,  on  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  “  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  told  her  that 
women  must  be  covered  in  the  church,  but  not  when 
they  are  arraigned,  and  so  caused  her  to  put  off  her 
hat ;  which  done,  she  covered  her  hair  with  her 
handkerchief,  being  before  dressed  in  her  hair,  and 
her  hat  over  it.” 


scribing  the  bad  taste  of  a  lady  who  has  l(  a 
most  disconsolate  length  of  face,  which  she 
makes  absolutely  frightful,  by  wearing  the 
poke  of  her  cap  quite  back  to  her  poll.” 

No.  66  speaks  of  caps  from  the  size  of  a 
China  plate  having  dwindled  away  to  the 
breadth  of  half-a-crown,  and  then  entirely 
vanished.  Again, 

In  No.  S8,  “  they  wear  no  cap,  and  only 
substitute  in  its  room  a  variety  of  trumpery 
ribbons,  tied  up  with  no  other  propriety  than 
the  present  fit  shall  happen  to  direct.” 

The  Connoisseur,  No  36,  (1754,)  mentions 
that  “  of  all  the  branches  of  female  dress, 
no  one  has  undergone  more  alteration  than 
that  of  the  head.  The  long  lappets,  the 
horse  shoe  cap,  the  Brussels-head,  and  the 
prudish  mob,  pinned  under  the  chin,  have  all 
of  them  had  their  day.  The  present  mode 
has  rooted  out  all  these  superfluous  excres¬ 
cences,  and  in  the  room  of  a  slip  of  cambric 
or  lace,  has  planted  a  whimsical  sprig  of 
spangles  or  artificial  flowrets,”  &c.  And, 
again,  “  if  the  caps  have  ^passed  through 
many  metamorphoses,  no  less  a  change  has 
been  brought  about  in  the  other  coverings 
contrived  for  the  head.  The  diminutive 
high-crowned  hat,  the  bonnet,  the  hive,  and 
the  milk-maid  chip  hat,  were  rescued  for  a 
time  from  old  women  and  servant-girls,  to 
adorn  the  heads  of  the  first  fashion.  Nor  was 
the  method  of  cocking  hats  less  fluctuating, 
till  they  were,  at  lengih,  settled  to  the  present 
mode;  by  which  it  is  ordered,  that  every  hat, 
whether  of  straw  or  silk,  whether  of  the 
chambermaid  or  mistress,  must  have  its 
flaps  turned  up  perpendicularly  both  before 
and  behind.  If  the  end  of  a  fine  lady’s 
dress  was  not  rather  ornamental  than  useful, 
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we  should  think  it  a  little  odd,  that  hats, 
which  seem  naturally  intended  to  screen 
their  faces  from  the  heat  or  severity  of 
the  weather,  should  be  moulded  into  a  shape 
that  prevents  their  answering  either  of  these 
purposes :  but  we  must,  indeed,  allow  it  to 
be  highly  ornamental,  as  the  present  hats 
worn  by  the  women  are  more  bold  and 
impudent  than  the  broad-brimmed  staring 
Kevenhullers  worn  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
men.  These  hats  are  decorated  with  two 
waving  pendants  of  ribband,  hanging  down 
from  the  brim  on  the  left  side,”  &c. 

No.  77,  mentions  a  female  wearing  “a  hat 
smartly  cocked  up  behind  and  before,  in 
Broad  St.  Giles’s,”  &c. 

The  annexed  cut  shows  three  specimens 
of  Hats  from  Mr.  Repton’s  illustrations; 
the  first  from  a  family  portrait,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  two  from  the  sketches  by  Mr. 
Repton’s  father. 

Ci)e  $futri)4)oolt. 


THE  YELLOW  DOMINO. 

(^Concluded  from  page  337.) 

“  Slaves  of  the  ring,  you  have  done  my 
bidding  at  all  events,  this  time,”  thought  I, 
and  I  looked  at  the  ring  more  attentively. 
It  was  a  splendid  soltaire  diamond,  worth 
many  hundred  crowns.  “  Will  you  ever 
find  your  way  back  to  your  lawful  owner  ?” 
was  the  question  in  my  mind  when  Albert 
made  his  appearance  in  his  violet-coloured 
domino. 

“  ’Twas  imprudent  of  you  to  send  me  the 
paper  by  the  black  domino,”  said  he  hastily. 
“  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  would  be  here  in 
an  hour  ?  We  have  not  a  moment  to  spare. 
Follow  me  quickly,  and  be  silent.” 

I  followed  —  the  paper  which  Albert 
referred  to  needed  no  explanation  ;  it  was, 
indeed,  the  only  part  of  the  whole  affair 
which  I  comprehended.  He  led  the  way 
to  about  three  hundred  yards  of  the  path 
through  the  wood.  “  There,”  said  he,  “  in 
that  narrow  avenue  you  will  find  my  faithful 
negro  with  his  charge.  He  will  not  deliver 
it  up  without  you  show  him  this  ring,”  and 
Albert  put  a  ring  upon  my  finger. 

“  But  Albert  ” — my  mind  misgave  me — 
Albert  never  had  a  faithful  negro  to  my 
knowledge.  It  must  be  some  other  person 
who  had  mistaken  me  for  his  friend.  “  I 
am  afraid - ” 

“  Afraid — let  me  not  hear  you  say  that. 
You  never  yet  knew  fear,”  said  he,  inter¬ 
rupting  me.  “  What  have  you  to  fear 
between  this  and  Pisa? — Your  own  horses 
will  take  you  there  in  three  hours.  But 
here’s  the  packet  which  you  must  deliver 
yourself.  Now  that  you  know  where  the 
negro  is,  return  to  the  palazzo,  deliver  it 
into  his  own  hands,  requesting  his  imme¬ 
diate  perusal.  After  that  do  not  wait  a 
moment,  but  hasten  here  to  your  charge. 


While  the  grand  duke  is  reading  it,  I  will 
escape  with  Viola.” 

“  1  really  cannot  understand  all  this,” 
s  lid  I,  taking  the  packet. 

“  All  will  be  explained  when  we  meet  at 
Pisa.  Away,  now,  to  the  grand  duke  —  I 
will  go  to  the  negro  and  prepare  him  for 
your  coming.” 

“  But  allow  me - — ” 

“  Not  a  word  more,  if  you  love  me,” 
replied  the  violet-coloured  domino,  who,  I 
was  now  convinced,  was  not  Albert ;  it  was 
not  his  voice — there  was  a  mystery  and  a 
mistake  ;  but  I  had  become  so  implicated 
that  i  felt  I  could  not  retreat  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  parties,  whoever  they  might  be. 
“  Well,”  said  I,  as  I  turned  back  to  the 
palazzo,  “  I  must  go  on  now  ;  for,  as  a 
gentleman,  and  a  man  of  honour,  I  cannot 
refuse.  I  will  give  the  packet  to  the  grand 
duke,  and  I  will  also  convey  his  treasure  to 
Pisa — confound  this  yellow  domino.”  As  I 
returned  to  the  Palazzo,  I  was  accosted  by 
the  black  domino. 

“  Milano,”  replied  I. 

“  Is  all  right,  Felippo?”  said  he,  in  a 
whisper. 

“  All  is  right,  signor,”  was  my  answer. 

“  Where  is  he  ?” 

1  pointed  with  my  finger  to  a  clump  of 
orange  trees. 

“  And  the  paper  and  packet?” 

I  nodded  my  head. 

“  Then  you  had  better  away — I  will  see 
you  to-morrow.” 

“  At  the  old  place,  signor  ?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  black  domino,  cutting 
into  a  cross-path,  and  disappearing. 

I  arrived  at  the  Palazzo,  mounted  the 
steps,  forced  my  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  perceived  the  grand  duke  in  an  inner 
saloon,  the  lady  who  had  accosted  me  lean¬ 
ing  on  his  arm.  It  then  occurred  to  me 
that  the  grand  duke  had  an  only  daughter, 
whose  name  was  Viola.  I  entered  the 
saloon,  which  was  not  crowded,  and  walking 
boldly  up  to  the  grand  duke,  presented  the 
packet,  requesting  that  his  highness  would 
give  it  his  immediate  attention.  I  then 
bowed,  and  hastened  away,  once  more 
passed  through  the  thronged  hall,  end 
gained  the  marble  steps  of  the  Palazzo. 

“  Have  you  given  it?”  said  alow  voice 
close  to  me. 

“  I  have,”  replied  I ;  “  but,  Signor — ” 

“  Not  a  word,  Carlo,  hasten  to  the  wood, 
if  you  love  me;”  and  the  violet-coloured 
domino  forced  his  way  into  the  crowd 
which  filled  the  hall. 

“  Now  for  my  journey  to  Pisa,”  said  I. 
“  Here  I  am,  implicated  in  high-treason, 
in  consequence  of  my  putting  on  a  yellow 
domino.  Well,  there’s  no  help  for  it.” 
In  a  few  minutes  I  had  gained  the  narrow 
avenue,  and  having  pursued  it  about  fifty 
yards,  perceived  the  glaring  eyes  of  the 
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crouched  negro.  By  the  starlight  I  could 
just  distinguish  that  he  had  a  basket,  or 
something  like  one  before  him. 

“  What  do  you  come  for,  signor, ”  said 
the  negro,  rising  on  his  feet. 

“  For  what  has  been  placed  under  your 
charge  ;  here  is  the  ring  of  your  master.” 

The  negro  put  his  fingers  to  the  ring  and 
felt  it,  that  he  might  recognise  it  by  its  size 
Und  shape. 

“  Here  it  is,  signor,”  said  he,  lifting  up 
the  basket  gently,  and  putting  it  into  my 
arms.  It  was  not  heavy,  although  some¬ 
what  cumbrous  from  its  size. 

“  Hark,  signor,  there  is  confusion  in  the 
Palazzo.  You  must  be  quick,  and  I  must 
not  be  seen  with  you;”  and  away  darted 
the  negro  like  lightning  through  the  bushes. 

I  also  hastened  away  with  the  basket, 
(contents  unknown,)  for  it  appeared  to  me 
that  affairs  were  coming  to  a  crisis.  I 
heard  people  running  different  ways,  and 
voices  approaching  me.  When  I  emerged 
from  the  narrow  avenue,  I  perceived  several 
figures  coming  down  the  dark  walk  at  a 
rapid  pace,  and  seized  with  a  sort  of  panic, 
I  took  to  my  heels.  I  soon  found  that  they 
were  in  pursuit,  and  I  increased  my  speed. 
In  the  gloom  of  the  night  I  unfortunately 
tripped  over  a  stone,  and  fell  with  the 
basket  to  the  ground  ;  and  then  the  screams 
from  within  informed  me  that  the  treasure 
intrusted  to  my  safe  keeping  was  a  child. 
Fearful  that  it  was  hurt,  and  forgetting, 
for  the  time,  the  danger  of  being  captured, 
I  opened  the  lid  and  examined  its  limbs, 
while  I  tried  to  pacify  it ;  and  while  I  was 
sitting  down  on  my  yellow  domino,  thus 
occupied  in  hushing  a  baby,  I  was  seized 
by  both  shoulders,  and  found  myself  a  pri¬ 
soner. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  rudeness, 
signors  ?”  said  I,  hardly  knowing  what  to 
say. 

“  You  are  arrested  by  order  of  the  Grand 
Duke,”  was  the  reply. 

“  I  am  arrested — why — I  am  an  English¬ 
man.” 

“  That  makes  no  difference  ;  the  orders 
are  to  arrest  all  found  in  the  garden  in 
yellow  dominoes.” 

“  Confound  the  jellow  domino,”  thought 
I,  for  the  twentieth  time,  at  least.  “  Well, 
signors,  I  will  attend  you  ;  but  first  let  me 
try  to  pacify  this  poor,  frightened  infant.” 

“  Strange  that  he  should  be  found  run¬ 
ning  away  with  a  child  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Lady  Viola  has  disappeared,”  ob¬ 
served  one  of  my  captors. 

“You  are  right,  signors,”  replied  I; 
“  it  is  very  strange  ;  and  what  is  more 
strange  is,  that  I  can  no  more  explain  it 
than  you  can.  I  am  now  ready  to  accom¬ 
pany  you.  Oblige  me  by  one  of  you  carry¬ 
ing  the  basket,  while  I  take  care  of  the 
infant.” 


In  a  few  minutes  we  had  arrived  at, the 
Palazzo.  I  had  retained  my  mask,  and  I 
was  conducted  through  the  crowd  into  the 
saloon  into  which  I  had  previously  entered 
when  I  delivered  the  packet  to  the  grand 
duke. 

“  There  he  is!  there  he  is!”  was  buzzed 
through  the  crowd  in  the  hall.  “  Holy 
Virgin  !  he  has  a  child  in  his  arms  !  Bam¬ 
bino  bellissimo!”  Such  were  the  exclama¬ 
tions  of  wonder  and  surprise  as  they  made 
a  lane  for  my  passage,  and  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  grand  duke,  who  appeared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

“  It  is  the  same  person  !”  exclaimed  the 
duke.  “  Confess,  are  you  not  the  party 
who  put  a  packet  into  my  hands  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  since  ?” 

“  I  am  the  person,  your  highness,”  re¬ 
plied  T,  as  I  patted  and  soothed  the  fright¬ 
ened  child. 

“  Who  gave  it  to  you  ?” 

“  May  it  please  your  highness,  I  do  not 
know  ” 

“  What  child  is  that  ?” 

“  May  it  please  your  highness,  I  do  not 
know.” 

“  Where  did  you  get  it  ?” 

“  Out  of  that  basket,  your  highness.” 

“  Who  gave  you  the  basket  ?” 

“  May  it  please  your  highness,  I  do  not 
know.” 

“You  are  trifling  with  me.  Let  him  be 
searched.” 

“  May  it  please  your  highness,  I  will  save 
them  that  trouble  if  one  of  the  ladies  will 
take  the  infant.  I  have  received  a  great 
many  presents  this  evening,  all  of  which  I 
will  have  the  honour  of  displaying  before 
your  highness.” 

One  of  the  ladies  held  out  her  arms  to 
the  infant,  who  immediately  bent  from  mine 
toward  her,  naturally  clinging  to  the  other 
sex  as  its  friend  in  distress. 

“  In  the  first  place,  your  highness,  1  have 
this  evening  received  this  ring,”  taking  oft* 
my  finger  the  one  given  by  the  party  in  a 
violet-coloured  domino,  and  presenting  it  to 
him. 

“  And  from  whom  ?”  said  his  highness, 
instantly  recognising  the  ring. 

“  May  it  please  your  highness,  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  also  received  another  ring, 
your  highness,”  continued  I,  taking  off  the 
ring  given  me  by  the  black  domino. 

“  And  who  gave  you  this  ?”  interrogated 
the  duke,  again  evidently  recognising  it. 

“  May  it  please  your  highness,  I  do  not 
know.  Also  this  stiletto,  but  from  whom, 
I  must  again  repeat,  1  do  not  know.  Also 
this  packet,  with  directions  to  put  it  into  a 
dead  man’s  bosom.” 

“  And  you  are,  I  presume,  equally  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  party  who  gave  it  to  you  ?” 

“  Equally  so,  your  highness  :  as  ignorant 
as  I  am  of  the  party  who  desired  me  to  pre- 
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sent  you  with  the  other  packet  which  I 
delivered.  Here  is  also  a  paper  I  was 
desired  to  pin  upon  a  man’s  clothes  after  I 
had  assassinated  him.” 

“  Indeed  !  and  to  this  also  you  plead 
total  ignorance  ?” 

I  have  but  one  answer  to  give  to  all, 
your  highness,  which  is,  I  do  not  know.” 

‘‘  Perhaps,  sir,  you  do  not  know  your  own 
name  or  profession,”  observed  his  highness, 
with  a  sneer. 

“  Yes,  your  highness,”  replied  I,  taking 
off  my  mask,  “  that  I  do  know.  I  am  an 
Englishman  —  and,  I  trust,  a  gentleman, 
and  man  of  honour.  My  name  is  Herbert; 
and  I  have  more  than  once  had  the  honour 
to  be  a  guest  at  your  highness’s  entertain¬ 
ments  ” 

“  Signor,  I  recognise  you,”  replied  the 
grand  duke.  u  Let  the  room  be  cleared. 

I  must  speak  with  this  gentleman  alone.” 

When  the  company  had  quitted  the  saloon 
I  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  events 
of  the  evening,  to  which  his  highness  paid 
the  greatest  attention  ;  and  when  I  had 
finished,  the  whole  mystery  was  unravelled 
to  me  by  him,  and  with  which  I  will  now 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  my  readers. 

The  grand  duke  had  one  daughter,  by 
name  Viola,  whom  he  had  wished  to  marry 
to  Rodolph,  Count  of  Istria  ;  but  Viola  had 
met  with  Albert,  Marquis  of  Salerno,  and 
a  mutual  attachment  had  ensued.  Al¬ 
though  the  grand  duke  would  not  force 
his  daughter’s  wishes,  and  oblige  her  to 
marry  Count  Rodolph,  at  the  same  time  he 
would  not  consent  to  her  espousals  with  the 
Marquis  Albert.  Count  Rodolph  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  intimacy  between  Viola  and 
the  Marquis  of  Salerno,  and  had  made  more 
than  one  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
his  rival  by  assassination.  After  some  time 
a  private  marriage  with  the  marquis  had 
been  consented  to  by  Viola — and  a  year 
afterwards,  the  Lady  Viola  retired  to  the 
country,  and  without  the  knowledge  or 
even  suspicions  of  her  father,  had  given 
birth  to  a  male  child,  which  had  been  passed 
off  as  the  offspring  of  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  court,  who  was  married,  and  to  whom 
the  secret  had  been  confided. 

At  this  period,  the  secret  societies,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Carbonari ,  had  become  formidable 
in  Italy,  and  all  the  crowned  heads  and 
reigning  princes  were  using  every  exertion 
to  suppress  them.  Count  Rodolph  was  at 
the  head  of  these  societies,  having  joined 
them  to  increase  his  power,  and  to  have  at 
his  disposal  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  his 
rival.  Of  this  the  Marquis  of  Salerno  had 
received  intimation,  and  for  some  time  had 
been  trying  to  obtain  proof  against  the 
count;  for  he  knew  that  if  once  it  was 
proved,  Count  Rodolpli  would  never  be 
again  permitted  to  appear  in  the  State  of 
Lucca.  Oa  the  other  hand,  Count  Rodolph 


had  been  making  every  arrangement  to  get 
rid  of  his  rival,  and  had  determined  that  it 
should  be  effected  fit  this  masquerade. 

The  Marquis  of  Salerno  had  notice  given 
him  of  this  intention,  and  also  had  on  that 
morning  obtained  the  proof  against  Count 
Rodolph,  which  he  was  now  determined  to 
forward  to  the  grand  duke;  but  aware  that 
his  assassination  by  the  Carbonari  was  to  be 
attempted,  and  also  that  the  wrath  of  the 
grand  duke  would  be  excessive  when  he 
was  informed  of  their  private  marriage,  he 
resolved  to  fly  with  his  wife  to  Pisa,  trust¬ 
ing  that  the  proofs  of  Count  Rodolph  being 
connected  with  the  Carbonari ,  and  a  little 
time,  would  soften  down  the  grand  duke’s 
anger.  The  marquis  had  arranged  that  he 
should  escape  from  the  duke’s  dominions 
on  the  night  of  the  masquerade,  as  it  would 
be  much  easier  for  his  wife  to  accompany 
him,  than  from  the  grand  duke’s  palace, 
which  was  well  guarded.  But  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  travel  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  they  could  not  take  their  child 
with  them.  Viola  would  not  consent  that 
it  should  be  left  behind,  and  on  this  emer¬ 
gency  he  had  written  to  his  friend  the  Count 
d'Ossore,  to  come  to  their  assistance  at  the 
masquerade,  and  that  they  might  recognise 
him,  to  wear  a  yellow  domino,  a  colour  but 
seldom  put  on.  The  Count  d’Ossore  had 
that  morning  left  his  town  mansion  on  a 
hunting  excursion,  and  did  not  receive  the 
letter  of  which  the  marquis  and  Viola  were 
ignorant.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  time  that  I  put  on  the  yellow  domino 
to  go  to  the  masquerade. 

My  first  meeting  with  the  marquis  in  his 
violet-coloured  domino  is  easily  understood. 
Being  in  a  yellow  domino,  I  was  mistaken 
for  the  Count  d’Ossore.  I  was  myself  led 
into  it  by  the  Marquis  Albert  having  the 
same  Christian  name  as  my  English  friend. 
The  second  meeting  with  the  Count  Ro¬ 
dolph  in  the  black  domino,  was  accidental. 
The  next  walk  had  been  appointed  as  the 
place  of  meeting  with  the  Carbonari 
Felippo  and  his  companions  ;  but  Count 
Rodolph  perceiving  me  examining  my 
stiletto  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  presumed 
that  I  was  Felippo,  and  that  I  had  mistaken 
the  one  path  for  the  other  which  had  been 
agreed  upon.  The  papers  given  to  me  by 
Count  Rodolph  were  Carbonari  papers, 
which  were  to  be  hid  in  the  marquis’s 
bosom  after  he  had  been  assassinated,  to 
make  it  appear  that  he  had  belonged  to  that 
society  ;  and  by  the  paper  affixed  to  his 
clothes,  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  the 
agents  of  the  society  for  having  betrayed 
them.  The  papers  which  the  marquis  had 
requested  me  to  give  to  the  grand  duke, 
were  the  proofs  of  Count  Rodolph’s 
belonging  to  the  secret  society ;  and  with 
those  papers  was  inclosed  a  letter  to  the 
grand  duke,  in  which-  they  acknowledged 
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their  secret  union.  And  now,  I  believe, 
the  reader  will  comprehend  the  whole  of 
this  mysterious  affair. 

After  all  had  been  explained,  I  ventured 
to  ask  his  highness  if  he  would  permit  me 
to  fulfil  my  promise  by  taking  the  child  to 
its  mother,  as  I  considered  it  a  point  of 
honour  that  I  should  keep  my  engagement 
the  more  so,  as  the  delay  would  occasion 
the  greatest  distress  to  his  daughter  ;  and 
I  ventured  to  add,  that  1  trusted  his  high¬ 
ness  would  pardon  what  could  not  now  be 
remedied,  and  that  I  should  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  being  the  bearer  of  such  pleas¬ 
ing  intelligence  to  his  daughter  and  the 
marquis. 

The  grand  duke  paced  the  room  for  a 
minute,  and  then  replied — “  Signor  Her¬ 
bert,  1  feel  so  disgusted  with  the  treachery 
and  baseness  of  Count  Rodolph,  that  I 
hardly  need  observe  if  my  daughter  were 
free,  he  never  should  espouse  her  ;  indeed, 
he  will  have  immediate  orders  to  quit  the 
state.  You  have  been  instrumental  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  life  of  the  Marquis  of  Salerno, 
who  is  my  son  in  law  ;  and  as  matters  now 
stand,  I  am  indebted  to  you.  Your  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  Eravos,  by  means  of  the 
count’s  ring,  was  a  masterly  stroke.  You 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  my  forgive¬ 
ness  to  my  daughter  and  her  husband  ;  but 
as  for  the  child,  it  may  as  well  remain  here. 
Tell  Viola,  I  retain  it  as  a  hostage  for  the 
quick  return  of  its  mother.” 

I  took  my  leave  of  his  highness,  and 
hastened  to  Pisa,  where  I  soon  found  out 
the  retreat  of  the  marquis  and  his  wife.  I 
sent  up  my  name,  requesting  immediate 
admittance,  as  having  a  message  from  the 
grand  duke.  I  found  them  in  great  distress. 

The  Count  d’Ossore  had  returned  late  on 
the  night  of  the  masquerade,  found  the 
letter,  hastened  to  the  Marquesa's  Palazzo, 
and  had  arrived  just  after  the  elopement  had 
been  discovered.  He  immediately  followed 
them  to  Pisa,  when  an  explanation  took 
lace,  and  they  discovered  that  they  had 
een  communicating  with  some  unknown 
person,  by  whom  they  had,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  been  betrayed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  portray  their 
astonishment  and  joy  when  I  entered  into  a 
detail  of  what  had  occurred,  and  wound  up 
with  the  message  from  the  grand  duke  ; 
and  I  hardly  need  add,  now  that  I  wind  up 
my  story,  that  the  proofs  of  gratitude  I 
received  from  the  marquis  and  his  wife 
during  my  subsequent  residence  in  Italy, 
left  me  no  occasion  to  repent  that  I  had 
gone  to  the  masquerade  of  the  Marquesa 
de  Cesto,  in  a  Yellow  Domino. 


CIjc  Ihtbltc  JjJountaltf. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LEGENDS  OF  THE 
TORRY  ISLANDERS. 

Torry  Island,  situated  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Ireland,  is  probably  the  least  known 
of  any  of  her  Majesty’s  European  possessions. 
Although  so  near  the  main,  the  communi¬ 
cation  is  difficult  and  infrequent.  The  island 
has  but  one  landing  place,  and  that  can  only 
be  entered  with  leading  winds,  while,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  others,  it  is  totally 
unapproachable. 

Within  the  memory  of  people  still  alive, 
the  natives  of  Torry  were  idolaters.  They 
were  ushered  into  life,  and  quitted  it  for  the 
grave,  without  either  rite  or  ceremony.  Mar¬ 
riage  was,  a  la  Martineau ,  nothing  but  “  a 
civil  contract,”  and  their  notions  of  the  Deity 
rude  and  untutored  as  Kamschatdales,  or 
New  Zealanders.  Latterly,  priests  from  the 
main  have  occasionally  landed  on  the  island, 
and  there  introduced  the  formulae  of  religion; 
but  visits  dependent  on  winds  and  waves  are 
“  few  and  far  between,”  and  the  state  of 
Torry  may  still  be  termed  more  than  demi- 
savage.  When  some  adventurous  beadsman 
ventures  on  a  clerical  descent,  during  hi& 
brief  sojourn  he  finds  that  his  office  is  no 
sinecure :  children  are  to  be  christened  by  the 
score ;  and  couples,  who  took  each  other’s 
words,  to  be  married  by  the  dozen.  During 
the  long  interregnum,  a  large  arrear  of  omit¬ 
ted  ceremonies  has  accrued,  and  the  daring 
clerk  returns  from  this  “  ultima  Thule  ”  a 
weary  if  not  a  wiser  man. 

Nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  the 
appearance  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants  : 
the  one,  cold,  barren,  and  uncultivated ;  the 
other,  ugly,  dwarfish,  and  ill  shapen.  The 
hovels  are  filthy  to  a  degree ;  and  all  within 
and  about  Torry  is  so  sterile  and  inhospitable, 
that  a  dread  of  being  wind-bound  deters  even 
the  hardiest  mariner  from  approaching  its 
rock-bound  shores. 

That  “  holy  men  ”  should  venture  among 
the  Heathen,  is,  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  that 
savans  will  go  desperate  lengths  to  obtain 
bones,  oyster-shells,  and  other  valuable  com¬ 
modities,  is  equally  true.  For  spiritual  and 
scientific  Quixotes,  Torry  opens  an  untried 
field ;  and  any  philosopher  who  can  digest 
dog-fish,  and  possesses  a  skin  impervious  to 
entomological  assaults,  may  here  discover 
unknown  treasures :  none  having  yet  been 
found — for  none  have  sought  them. 

It  was,  probably,  expectations  such  as 
these  that  induced  the  late  Sir  Charles  Gei- 
secke  to  visit  this  unfrequented  island.  Whe¬ 
ther  his  geological  discoveries  compensated 
his  bodily  sufferings,  the  gentleman  who  per¬ 
petrated  his  biography  leaves  a  scientific 
mystery.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  after-life  the 
worthy  knight  never  touched  upon  this  por- 
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tion  of  his  wanderings  without  shuddering 
at  the  recollection. 

Three  days  he  sojourned  among  the  abo¬ 
rigines,  and  three  nights  he  sheltered  in  the 
chief  man’s  hovel.  He  left  Ards  House*  in 
good  spirits,  and  fat  as  a  philosopher  should 
be ;  and  when  he  returned,  his  own  dog,  had 
he  possessed  one,  would  not  have  recognised 
his  luckless  owner.  He  came  out  a  walking 
skeleton,  and  the  ablutions  he  underwent 
would  have  tried  the  patience  of  a  Mussul¬ 
man.  He  had  lost  sleep ;  well,  that  could 
be  made  up  for.  He  lost  condition  ;  that 
too  might  be  restored.  But  to  lose  hair,  to 
be  clipped  like  a  recruit,  and  have  his  gar¬ 
ments  burned  at  the  point  of  a  pitchfork,- — 
these  indeed  would  daunt  the  courage  of  the 
most  daring  entomologist. 

Pat  Hegarty,  the  knight’s  guide,  used  to 
recount  the  sufferings  they  underwent.  Their 
afflictions  by  day  were  bad  enough ;  but 
these  were  nothing  compared  to  their  noc¬ 
turnal  visitations.  “  My !  what  a  place  for 
fleas!”  said  an  English  fpmme  de  chambre 
who  happened  to  be  an  accidental  listener. 
“  How  numerous  they  must  have  been  !” 

“Numerous !”  exclaimed  the  guide,  “mona 
mon  diaoul,  if  they  had  only  pulled  together, 
they  would  have  dragged  me  out  of  bed  !’’ 

Since  the  knight’s  excursion,  Torry  has 
been  more  frequently  visited.  In  executing 
the  Ordnance  survey,  a  party  of  Sappers  and 
Miners  were  encamped  upon  the  island,  and 
the  engineer  officer  in  command  amused 
many  of  his  solitary  hours  by  collecting  tra¬ 
ditionary  tales  from  the  narration  of  an  old 
man,  who  was  far  more  intelligent  than  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants.  The  two  foregoing 
legends  were  taken  from  the  patriarch’s  lips, 
and  they  afford  an  additional  proof  of  that 
fondness  which  man,  in  his  savage  state,  ever 
evinces  for  traditions  that  are  wonderful  and 
wild. 

[The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  legen¬ 
dary  lore.] 

Legend  of  the  Church  of  the  Seven. 

After  a  dreadful  tempest,  seven  dead 
bodies,  six  of  which  were  male  and  one 
female,  were  found  upon  the  western  shore 
of  the  island,  with  a  stone  curragh  and 
paddle  beside  them :  both  the  latter  had 
been  broken  against  the  rocks.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  speedily  collected,  aud  a  consultation 
took  place  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
bodies  of  the  unknown  strangers  should  be 
disposed  of.  The  opinions  of  the  islanders 
were  divided :  some  proposed  that  they 
should  be  interred,  others  contended  that 
they  should  be  committed  to  the  waves 
again  ;  but  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
that  on  no  account  should  they  be  buried  in 
the  churchyard,  as  they  might  not  have  been 

*  Ards  is  situated'on  the  main,  near  the  wild  pro¬ 
montory  of  Horn  Head,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Stewart  family. 


true  Catholics.  To  bury  was  the  final  deter¬ 
mination.  A  grave  was  accordingly  pre¬ 
pared,  the  seven  corpses  were  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  thrown  in,  and  the  trench  closed  up. 

Next  morning  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
islanders,  the  body  of  the  female  was  found 
separated  from  those  of  her  unfortunate  com¬ 
panions,  and  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  was  believed  that  the  lady  had 
been  disinterred  by  that  party  who  had 
opposed  the  bodies  being  buried  on  the 
island,  and  the  corpse  was  once  more 
returned  to  its  kindred  clay,  and  the  grave 
securely  filled  up. 

The  second  morning  came,  and  great  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  same  occurrence 
had  taken  place,  and  the  grave  had  surren¬ 
dered  its  dead.  The  body  was  inhumed 
once  more,  and,  to  guard  against  trickery, 
and  secure  the  corpse  from  being  disturbed, 
a  watch  was  placed  around  the  grave. 

But  when  the  day-light  broke  on  the  third 
morning,  lo  !  the  body  of  the  unknown  had 
again  burst  its  cerements,  and  lay  once 
more  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
vigilance  of  the  guard  had  proved  unavailing, 
and  the  consternation  of  the  islanders  was 
unbounded.  A  grand  conclave  assembled, 
and,  after  much  consideration  and  debate, 
it  was  decided  that  the  departed  female  had 
been  a  religieuse ;  and,  that  as  she  had 
eschewed  all  communion  with  the  coarser 
sex  while  living,  so,  true  to  her  vows,  even 
after  death  she  had  evaded  the  society  of 
man.  Believing  her  to  be  a  gentlewoman 
of  extra  holiness,  who  had  departed  “  in  the 
pride  of  her  purity,”  it  was  shrewdly  conjec¬ 
tured  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  her 
from  working  miracles.  The  sick  were 
accordingly  brought  forward,  and  a  touch 
from  the  blessed  finger  of  the  defunct  nun — 
for  such  she  proved — removed  every  malady 
the  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  left  the  island  with¬ 
out  an  invalid.  To  atone  for  the  irreverential 
mode  in  which  the  lady  had  been  treated  on 
former  occasions,  a  magnificent  funeral  was 
decreed  her ;  a  stone  monument  was  erected 
over  the  sainted  remains ;  and,  that  posterity 
should  not  be  excluded  from  the  virtues  of  her 
clay,  an  opening  was  left  in  the  south  side 
of  the  tomb,  whence  the  faithful  could  obtain 
a  portion  of  her  ashes,  and  the  sick  be  cured 
of  their  ailments.  It  being  considered  that 
one  so  particular  after  death  would  not, 
when  alive,  have  ventured  upon  sea  with 
any  but  the  servants  of  religion,  the  other 
six  bodies  were  honourably  interred,  and  a 
tomb  raised  to  their  memory,  while  the 
“  Church  of  the  Seven  ”  was  built  to  their 
joint  honour,  aud  dedicated  to  the  whole. 

To  this  day  the  sanctity  of  the  lady’s  grave 
remains  unimpaired.  The  ashes  retain  their 
virtue  ;  the  pious  resort  thither  to  pray,  the 
sick  to  procure  relief  from  their  sufferings. 
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When  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  holy 
dust  for  devout  or  medicinal  purposes,  appli¬ 
cation  is  made  to  the  oldest  member  of  a 
particular  family,  wbo  have  enjoyed  from 
time  immemorial,  the  blessed  privilege  of 
dispensing  the  saint’s  clay.  The  name  of 
the  family  is  Doogan ;  and  the  reason  why 
this  high  prerogative  rests  with  this  favoured 
lineage  is,  because  their  ancestors  were  the 
first  converts  of  St.  Colomb  Kill,  and  the 
first  of  the  islanders  who  received  baptism  at 
his  hands. — Metropolitan. 

$2eU) 


lockhart’s  life  of  sir  Walter  scott. 
vol.  v. 

[We  resume  our  anecdotical  extracts.] 

Constable  the  Publisher. 

For  reasons  connected  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Ballantynes,  Messrs.  Longman  published 
the  first  edition  of  the  Monastery ;  and  si¬ 
milar  circumstances  induced  Sir  Walter  to 
associate  this  house  with  that  of  Constable 
in  the  succeeding  novel.  Constable  dis¬ 
liked  its  title,  and  would  fain  have  had  the 
Nunnery  instead  *  but  Scott  stuck  to  his 
Abbot.  The  bookseller  grumbled  a  little, 
but  was  soothed  by  the  author’s  reception 
of  his  request  that  Queen  Elizabeth  might 
be  brought  into  the  field  in  his  next  romance, 
as  a  companion  to  the  Mary  Stuart  of  the 
Abbot.  Scott  would  not  indeed  indulge 
him  with  the  choice  of  the  particular  period 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  indicated  in  the  pro- 
osed  title  of  The  Armada  ;  but  expressed 
is  willingness  to  take  up  his  own  old  fa¬ 
vourite,  the  legend  of  Meikle’s  ballad.  He 
wished  to  call  the  novel,  like  the  ballad, 
Cumnor-hall ,  but  in  further  deference  to 
Constable’s  wishes,  substituted  “  Kenil¬ 
worth.’’  John  Ballantyne  objected  to  this 
title,  and  told  Constable  the  result  would  be 
“  something  worthy  of  the  kennel;”  but 
Constable  had  all  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  child  of  his  christening.  His  partner, 
Mr.  Cadell,  says — “  his  vanity  boiled  over  so 
much  at  this  time,  on  having  his  suggestion 
gone  into,  that  when  in  his  high  moods  he 
used  to  stalk  up  and  down  his  room,  and  ex¬ 
claim,  ‘  By  Jove,  I  am  all  but  the  author 
of  the  Waverley  Novels  !’  ”  Constable’s  biblio¬ 
graphical  knowledge,  however,  it  is  but  fair  to 
say,  was  really  of  most  essential  service  to  Scott 
upon  many  of  these  occasions  ;  and  his  letter 
(now  before  me)  proposing  the  subject  of  The 
Armada ,  furnished  the  Novelist  with  such  a 
catalogue  of  Materials  for  the  illustration  of 
the  period  as  may,  probably  enough,  have 
called  forth  some  very  energetic  expression  of 
thankfulness. 

Scott  at  the  Coronation  of  George  IV . 

At  the  close  of  this  brilliant  scene,  Scott 
received  a  mark  of  homage  to  his  genius 
which  delighted  him  not  less  than  Laird 


Nippy’s  reverence  for  the  Sheriff’s  Knoll, 
and  the  Birmingham  cutler’s  dear  acquisition 
of  his  signature  on  a  visiting  ticket.  Missing 
his  carriage,  he  had  to  return  home  on  foot 
from  Westminster,  after  the  banquet — that  is 
to  say,  between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning; — when  he  and  a  young  gentleman 
his  companion  found  themselves  locked  in  the 
crowd,  somewhere  near  Whitehall,  and  the 
bustle  and  tumult  were  such  that  his  friend 
was  afraid  some  accident  might  happen  to 
the  lame  limb.  A  space  for  the  dignitaries 
was  kept  clear  at  that  point  by  the  Scots 
Greys.  Sir  Walter  addressed  a  sergeant  of 
this  celebrated  regiment,  begging  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  by  him  into  the  open  ground 
in  the  middle  of  the  street.  The  man  an¬ 
swered  shortly  that  his  orders  were  strict— 
that  the  thing  was  impossible.  While  he  was 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the  sergeant  to  re¬ 
lent,  some  new  wave  of  turbulence  approached 
from  behind,  and  his  young  companion  ex¬ 
claimed  in  a  loud  voice,  “  Take  care,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  take  care  !’’  The  stalwart  dra¬ 
goon,  on  hearing  the  name,  said,  u  What ! 
Sir  Walter  Scott !  He  shall  get  through  any¬ 
how  !”  He  then  addressed  the  soldiers  near 
him  —  “Make  room,  men,  for  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  our  illustrious  countryman  !”  The 
men  answered,  “  Sir  Walter  Scott!  —  God 
bless  him  !” — and  he  was  in  a  moment  with¬ 
in  the  guarded  line  of  safety. 

Chantrey’s  Bust  of  Scott. 

Sir  F.  Chantrey  presented  the  original  bust 
to  Sir  Walter  himself;  by  whose  remotest  de¬ 
scendants  it  will  undoubtedly  be  held  in  addi¬ 
tional  honour  on  that  account.  The  poet  had 
the  further  gratification  of  learning  that  three 
copies  were  executed  in  marble  before  the 
original  quitted  the  studio  :  One  for  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle — a  second  for  Apsley  House — and 
a  third  for  the  friendly  sculptor’s  own  private 
collection.  The  legitimate  casts  of  this  bust 
have  since  been  multiplied  beyond  perhaps 
any  example  whatever.  Mr.  Cunningham  re¬ 
members  not  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  of 
them  (price  four  guineas  each)  being  ordered 
for  exportation— chiefly  to  the  United  States 
of  America — within  one  year.  Of  the  myriads, 
or  rather  millions,  of  inferior  copies  manufac¬ 
tured  and  distributed  by  unauthorized  per¬ 
sons,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any 
calculation. 

The  Countess  of  Purgstall. 

As  I  may  have  no  occasion  hereafter  to 
allude  to  the  early  friend  with  whose  sorrows 
Scott  thus  sympathized  amidst  the  meridian 
splendours  of  his  own  worldly  career,  I  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning,  that 
Captain  Basil  Hall’s  conjecture  of  herhaving 
been  the  original  of  Diana  Vernon,  appeared 
to  myself  from  the  first  chimerical ;  and  that 
I  have  since  heard  those  who  knew  her  best 
in  the  days  of  her  intercourse  with  Sir  Walter 
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express  the  same  opinion  in  the  most  decided 
manner. 

The  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

I  well  remember  the  morning  that  he  be¬ 
gan  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  The  day  being 
destined  for  Newark  Hill,  I  went  over  to  Ab¬ 
botsford  before  breakfast,  and  found  Mr. 
Terry  (who  had  been  staying  there  for  some 
time)  walking  about  with  his  friend’s  mas¬ 
ter-mason,  of  whose  proceedings  he  took  a 
fatherly  charge,  as  he  might  well  do,  since 
the  plan  of  the  building  had  been  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  measure,  the  work  of  his  own  taste. 
While  Terry  and  I  were  chatting,  Scott 
came  out,  bare  headed,  with  a  bunch  of 
M.S.  in  his  hand,  and  said,  “  Well,  lads, 
I’ve  laid  the  keel  of  a  new  lugger  this  morn¬ 
ing — here  it  is — be  off  to  the  water-side,  and 
let  me  here  how  you  like  it.”  Terry  took 
the  papers,  and  walking  up  and  down  by  the 
river,  read  to  me  the  first  chapter  of  Nigel. 
He  expressed  great  delight  with  the  animated 
opening,  and  especially  with  the  contrast 
between  its  thorough  stir  of  London  life,  and 
a  chapter  about  Norna  of  the  Fitful-Head,  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Pirate,  which  had 
been  given  to  him  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
morning  before.  I  could  see  that  (according 
to  the  Sheriff  ’s  phrase)  he  smelt  roast  meat ; 
here  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  fine  field, 
for  the  art  of  Terryfication.  The  actor, 
when  our  host  met  us  returning  from  th& 
haugh,  did  not  fail  to  express  his  opinion 
that  the  new  novel  would  be  of  this  quality. 
Sir  Walter,  as  he  took  the  manuscript  from 
his  hand,  eyed  him  with  a  gay  smile,  in 
which  genuine  benevolence  mingled  with 
mock  exultation,  and  then  throwing  himself 
into  an  attitude  of  comical  dignity,  he  rolled 
out  in  the  tones  of  John  Kemble,  one  of  the 
loftiest  bursts  of  Ben  Jonson’s  Mammon — 

“  Come  on,  sir.  Now  you  set  your  foot  on  shore 
In  Novo  orbe — 

- -Pertinax,  my  Surly,* 

Again  I  say  to  thee  aloud.  Be  rich. 

This  day  thou  shalt  have  ingots.” — 

*  The  fun  of  this  application  of  “  my  Surly,”  will 
not  escape  anyone  who  remembers  the  kind  and  good- 
humoured  Terry’s  power  of  assuming  a  peculiarly  sa¬ 
turnine  aspect.  This  queer  grimness  of  look  was  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  comedian  in  several  of  his  best  parts  ; 
and  in  private  he  often  called  it  up  when  his  heart  was 
most  cheerful. 

Ci)c 


Odd  Najnes. — Among  the  crew  on  board 
Her  Majesty’s  ship  Howe,  now  lying  off 
Sheerness,  there  are  four  men  of  colour  with 
the  following  singular  names,  viz. : — Spruce 
Beer,  Bottle  of  Beer ,  Black  Jim ,  and  Abra¬ 
ham  Virgin.  On  these  names  being  called 
over  before  the  Port  Admiral,  he,  at  first, 
thought  they  were  nicknames;  but  he  was 
assured  that  the  men  were  not  known  by  any 
other.  D.  H. 


Juan  Fernandez. — This  celebrated  island, 
(which  the  West  Indian  newspaper  cruelly 
smik  a  few  months  since,)  “  has  been  taken 
by  an  American  citizen,  on  a  long  lease  from 
the  Chilian  government.  The  island  formerly 
served  as  a  place  of  exile  for  criminals  con¬ 
demned  to  transportation  ;  but  the  expenses 
of  the  establishment,  and  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners,  determined  the  government 
to  abandon  it.  The  present  possessor  is 
about  to  emigrate  thither  himself,  carrying 
with  him  100  or  200  families  from  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  with  the  intention  of  cultivating 
it,  and  rearing  cattle  on  it.” — Times. 

Inscription  on  a  stone,  ornamented  with  a 
neatly-embossed  cabbage,  in  Comb  Raleigh 
churchyard,  Devonshire. 

“  List !  list !  0  list ! 

t(  Beneath  this  stone,  at  the  depth  of  three 
yards ,  lies  the  worn-out  surtout  of  Robert 
Miller,  tailor.  It  was  his  earnest  and  dying 
request,  that  measures  might  be  taken  for 
the  remnants  of  eight  tailors  more  to  be 
deposited  in  his  hell,  that  at  the  awful  sound 
of  the  last  trumpet  he  might  rise  a  perfect 
man.  His  favourite  dish  was  roasted  goose , 
on  which  he  subsisted  till  he  arrived  at  a  good 
old  age,  when  Death,  that  grim,  relentless 
master  tailor,  with  his  fatal  shears  cut  the 
thread  of  his  existence.  Requiescat  in  pace  1” 

The  extraordinary  demand  for  the  Times 
newspaper,  describing  the  Queen's  visit,  was 
so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  several  curious 
calculations,  which  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers.  Most  persons  are  by  this  time 
acquainted  with  the  system  of  printing  by 
steam,  and  are  aware  that  the  paper  is  con¬ 
veyed  round  the  cylinder  by  means  of  tapes : 
of  these,  in  the  machines  used  in  printing 
the  Times,  there  are  about  300,  and  each  of 
them  has  been  calculated,  on  an  average,  to 
have  run,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  forty 
miles,  making  a  sum  total  of  “  tape-travel¬ 
ling,”  for  one  publication,  of  12,000  miles  ! 
The  papers  issued  from  the  Times  office  on 
the  Friday  morning,  if  joined  together  length¬ 
ways,  would  extend  to  twenty-one  miles  and 
a-half ;  or,  spread  in  a  square,  would  cover 
eight  acres  of  ground.  The  weight  of  the 
paper  used  was  nearly  two  tons  and  a-half. 
The  whole  of  this  immense  mass  of  printed 
paper  (within  a  trifle),  though  filled  almost 
entirely  with  accounts  of  what  had  transpired 
on  the  preceding  day  and  night,  had  been  all 
delivered  from  the  office  for  distribution  to 
the  public  on  the  succeeding  morning,  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  six  and  twelve. —  Times. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  House. — The  house 
of  this  celebrated  man  is  still  standing  at 
Youghal,  as  built  and  occupied  by  himself, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  It  is  like 
the  town,  built  close  to  the  sea,  and  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  beautiful  carvings  on  its 
oak  panel  wainscoting,  particularly  a  carved 
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chimney  piece — a  favourite  household  deco¬ 
ration  in  that  age,  of  which  there  were, 
until  within  some  few  years  past,  similar 
specimens  in  one  or  two  of  the  houses  of 
Long  Island,  near  New  York.  It  was  at 
Youghal  that  Sir  Walter  first  planted  the 
potato,  and  made  the  blunder  of  boiling  the 
potato  apples  instead  of  the  roots. 

Valuable  Discovery. — A  highly  useful 
discovery  has  been  made  in  Paris  by  a 
French  gentleman,  named  Durios  ;  namely, 
of  a  process  by  which  linens,  woollens,  and 
even  the  finest  muslins,  may  be  rendered 
fire-proof.  It  appears  that  he  has  exhibited 
the  wonders  of  his  discovery  to  a  number 
of  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  witnessed 
gauzes  and  muslins  pass  through  the  ordeal 
of  a  fierce  fire  without  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  burnt  or  injured.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  has  divulged  the  secret  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  to  which  they  had  been  submitted. 

A  Benevolent  Singer.  —  The  principal 
singer  of  the  great  theatre  at  Lyons,  one  day, 
lately,  observed  a  poor  woman  begging  in  the 
street.  Her  decent  and  respectable  appearance 
in  the  midst  of  extreme  poverty,  interested  the 
kind-hearted  vocalist.  He  desired  the  poor 
woman  to  follow  him  into  the  Place  Bellcour, 
where,  placing  himself  in  a  corner,  with  his 
back  to  the  wall,  his  head  covered  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  his  hat  at  his  feet,  he  began 
to  sing  his  most  favourite  opera  airs.  The 
beauty  of  his  voice  drew  a  crowd  round  him  ; 
the  idea  of  some  mystery  stimulated  the  ge¬ 
nerosity  of  the  by-standers,  and  five-franc 
pieces  fell  in  showers  into  the  hat.  When 
the  singer,  who  had  thus  in  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  transformed  himself  into  a  street- 
singer,  thought  he  had  got  enough,  he  took 
the  hat,  emptied  its  contents  into  the  apron 
of  the  poor  woman,  who  stood  motionless  with 
amazement  and  happiness,  and  disappeared 
among  the  crowd;  his  talent,  however, 
betrayed  him,  though  his  face  was  concealed; 
the  story  spread,  and  the  next  evening,  when 
he  appeared  on  the  stage,  shouts  of  applause 
from  all  parts  of  the  house  proved  (says  the 
French  Journalist)  that  a  good  action  is  never 
thrown  away.— Musical  tVorld. 

Napoleon's  Sacrifice  of  Human  Life. — 
Never  was  there  a  conqueror  who  fired  more 
cannon,  fought  more  battles,  or  overthrew 
more  thrones,  than  Napoleon.  But  we  can¬ 
not  appreciate  the  degree  and  quality  of  his 
glory  without  weighing  the  means  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  the  results  which  he  accomplished. 
Enough  for  our  present  purpose  will  be 
gained,  if  we  set  before  us  the  mere  re¬ 
sources  of  flesh  and  blood  which  he  called 
into  play,  from  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens  in  1804,  down  to  his  eventful  exit. 
At  that  time  he  had,  as  he  declared  to  Lord 
Whitworth,  an  army  on  foot  of  480,000  men. 
(Here  follows  a  detail  of  the  different  levies 


made  from  1804  till  1814.  Total  of  men, 
2,965,965.)  This  detail,  which  is  derived 
from  Napoleon’s  official  Journal,  the  Moni- 
teur ,  under  the  several  dates,  is  deficient  in 
the  excess  which  was  raised  beyond  the  levies; 
but  even  if  we  deduct  the  casualties  as  well 
as  the  300,000  men  disbanded  in  1815,  we 
shall  be  much  under  the  mark  in  affirming 
that  he  slaughtered  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  human  beings,  and  these  all  Frenchmen. 
But  wre  have  yet  to  add  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  Germans,  Swiss,  Poles, 
Italians,  Neapolitans,  and  Illyrians,  whom 
he  forced  under  his  eagles ;  and,  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  computation,  these  cannot  fall  short  of 
half  a  million.  It  is  obviously  just  to  as¬ 
sume,  that  the  number  who  fell  on  the  side 
of  his  adversaries  was  equal  to  that  against 
which  they  were  brought.  Here  then  are 
our  data  for  asserting  that  the  latter  years 
of  his  glory  were  purchased  at  no  less  an 
expense  than  six  million  human  lives.  This 
horrible  inroad  on  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
population  of  Europe  resulted  in  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  every  conquered  territory  ;  the 
bringing  of  foreign  enemies,  twice  within 
four  and  twenty  months,  under  the  walls  of 
Paris ;  and  the  erasure  of  his  name  from  the 
records  of  dominion. — Paris  Paper. 

Emigration.  —  The  Quebec  papers  give 
the  following  periodical  document  on  the 
subject  of  emigration : — From  the  beginning 
of  the  year  up  to  the  8th  of  June,  264  vessels 
— for  the  like  period  of  last  year,  406  vessels. 
This  year,  4,191  passengers — and  for  the 
like  period  last  year  7,917  passengers.  Thus 
for  that  period  there  were  142  more  vessels 
and  3,726  more  passengers  than  this  year, 
which  is  a  very  remarkable  falling  off  in  the 
emigration  from  this  country  to  British 
America.  These  papers  do  not  enter  into 
any  explanation  of  a  circumstance  which  is 
very  remarkable,  and  on  which  some  light 
ought  to  be  thrown. — Dublin  General  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

The  City  Banquet  — Her  Majesty  partook 
only  of  turtle  soup  and  roasted  mutton ; 
wines,  sherry  and  claret.  The  Duchess  of 
Gloucester  did  not  partake  of  any  dish  at 
table. 
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SHERBORNE  CHURCH. 

The  interesting  town  of  Sherborne  is  plea¬ 
santly  situated  partly  on  the  acclivity  of  a 
hill,  and  partly  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Black- 
more,  in  the  northern  division  of  the  county 
of  Dorset.  Its  antiquity  is  very  remote, 
though  not  distinctly  ascertained.  Its  name 
is  from  the  Saxon  Scireburn,  implying  its 
situation  on  a  clear  brook  or  rivulet.  As 
early  as  the  year  705,  it  was  made  an  epis¬ 
copal  see  by  King  lna,  on  the  division  of 
the  bishopric  of  Winchester.  One  of  its 
most  eminent  bishops  was  the  celebrated 
Asser,  who  was  tutor  to  Alfred  the  Great, 
and  wrote  his  life.  The  See  of  Sherborne 
comprehended  the  counties  of  Dorset, 
Bucks,  Wilts,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Corn¬ 
wall  ;  and  flourished  till  the  year  904, 
when  the  three  latter  were  separated,  and 
united  to  other  sees  ;  and  in  1075,  the  see 
was  finally  removed  to  Old  Sarum. 

“  A  house  for  secular  canons  was  established 
at  Sherborne  soon  after  the  conversion  of  the 
West  Saxons  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  foundation  of  the  bishopric,  by  King 
Cenwall,  who  died  in  672,  being  one  of  its 
founders  :  many  of  the  Saxon  monarchs  occur 
as  principal  benefactors.  In  the  reign  of 
Ethelred,  998,  Bishop  Wulfsin  expelled  the 
clerks,  and  placed  monks  in  the  monastery, 
which  he  rebuilt.  By  bulls  from  different 
popes,  and  charters  from  the  kings  and  nobi¬ 
lity  of  England,  this  abbey  rose  to  be  of  such 
great  consideration,  that,  though  the  abbots 
did  not  sit  in  Parliament  yearly,  they  were 
esteemed  spiritual  barons,  and  had  particular 
writs  to  parliaments  or  great  councils.  At  the 
Dissolution,  the  revenues  of  Sherborne  Abbey 
were  rated  at  612/.  14s.  7%d.,  according  to 
Speed  and  Dugdale.” 

It  was  then  made  parochial,  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  inhabitants  and  the  vicar  for 
100  marks.  In  the  original  church  were 
interred  Ethelbald,  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
and  Ethelbert,  his  brother,  grandsons  of 
Egbert. 

The  present  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  (the  north  side  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  prefixed  engraving),  is  a  magnificent 
pile  of  building;  and,J'rom  its  enriched  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  magnitude,  more  resembles 
a  cathedral  than  a  parochial  church.  It  is 
thus  described  in  the  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  vol.  iv. : — 

“  It  contains  specimens  of  different  styles 
of  architecture :  in  the  porch  and  transcept 
of  the  south  side,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
west  end,  and  north  side,  are  some  semi-circular 
arches,  with  zig-zag  mouldings,  characteristic 
of  the  Norman  era  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
nave  and  tower,  with  the  east  end,  the  aisles 
and  some  chapels,  display  the  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  when  the  greater  part  of  this  church 


was  rebuilt,  after  a  fire,  occasioned  through  a 
dispute  between  the  monks  and  the  towns¬ 
men,  and  which  originated  in  the  trifling  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  removing  the  font.  Leland  in¬ 
forms  us,  the  latter  were  so  irritated,  that  a 
Priest  of  Allhallows,  shot  a  shaft  with  fire 
into  the  top  of  the  church,  that  divided  the 
east  part,  which  was  used  by  the  monks,  from 
that  frequented  by  the  town.  This  partition 
happening  at  the  time  to  be  thatched  in  the 
roof,  was  soon  in  a  blaze,  and  nearly  the  whole 
church  was  consumed. 

“  The  east  end  was  quickly  re-edified  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradforde,  who  became  abbot  about  that 
time  ;  and  the  west  end,  with  a  chapel  dedi¬ 
cated  to  our  Lady  of  Bowe,  were  erected  by 
the  next  abbot,  Peter  Ramsam,  who  was  elected 
in  1475,  and  died  in  1504.  The  eras  of  the 
subsequent  additions  are  not  particularly  re¬ 
corded  ;  yet  the  uniformity  of  style  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  church  and 
tower,  imply,  that  it  was  completed  in  a  short 
time  after  the  fire :  *  the  present  fabric  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  good  free¬ 
stone  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood. 

i(  The  interior  of  this  edifice  is  light,  lofty, 
and  spacious,  having  the  roof  supported  by 
numerous  groins,  springing  from  the  side 
aisles.  At  the  intersection  of  the  tracery  work 
are  a  number  of  shields,  bearing  different 
arms,  with  roses,  portcullises,  and  other  cut 
devices  :  among  them  are  the  arms  of  Bishop 
Neville ;  the  initials,  and  rebus,  of  Bishop 
Langton;  and  the  letters  H.  E.,  connected 
with  a  lover’s  knot,  said  to  be  the  initials  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  and  his  Queen.  The  ini¬ 
tial  of  Ramsam’s  Christian  name,  and  his 
rebus,  (a  scroll,  with  the  word  Sam,  and  a 
large  P.,  inclosing  a  ram  and  crosier,)  are 
carved  in  many  places  upon  the  walls  and  roof. 

“  In  the  south  transept  is  a  very  superb 
monument,  erected  to  the  memory  of  John, 
Earl  of  Bristol,  who  died  in  1698;  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  various  kinds  of  marble,  and  was 
constructed  by  J.  Nost.  The  inscription  was 
written  by  Dr.  Hough,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
who  was  a  sufferer,  as  well  as  the  Karl,  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  James  the  Second. 

“  Near  this  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  a 
son  and  daughter  of  William,  Lord  Digby, 
with  some  beautiful  lines  by  Mr.  Pope.” 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church  were  the 

*  The  shape  of  the  windows,  and  their  tracery, 
with  the  abutments,  and  upper  part  of  the  tower,  are 
of  the  same  style  and  character  as  the  corresponding 
parts  of  Milton  Abbey  Church.  Its  dimensions, 
according  to  Mr.  Hutchins,  are  :  the  whole  length, 
207  feet ;  breadth,  102  ;  height,  100  ;  length  of  the 
nave,  182  feet  by  32  ;  and  the  height,  109.  The 
north  and  south  aisles,  198  feet  by  15,  and  24  feet 
3  inches  high.  The  transept,  202  feet  long,  and  102 
wide.  The  tower,  154  feet  high  ;  its  length,  30  feet 
by  32  :  the  height  of  the  body,  from  the  paving  to 
the  vaulting,  109  feet :  the  whole  supported  by  eight 
arches,  surmounted  by  as  many  large  windows  on 
each  side,  in  which  are  many  remains  of  painted 
glass. 
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cloisters  and  domestic  buildings  belonging 
to  the  abbey  :  a  small  portion  of  the  former 
with  (he  refectory  or  dining-hall,  remained 
to  our  days  ;  and  the  latter  was  so  spacious 
as  to  be  divided  into  a  three-storied  silk 
manufactory.  Adjoining  the  east  end  of 
the  church  is  the  Free-school,  founded  and 
richly  endowed  by  Edward  V J . ;  and  in  the 
windows  of  the  school-room  are  embla¬ 
zoned  the  arms  of  its  benefactors.  The 
Alms-house  on  the  south  side  of  the  church¬ 
yard  was  originally  a  hospital  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine.  It  originated  from  the 
pious  exertions  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sherborne,  and  was  founded  and  augmented 
by  license  from  Henry  VI.  Its  present 
provisions  are  for  sixteen  men  and  eight 
women,  chosen  and  governed  by  a  Master 
and  nineteen  brethren.  It  has  a  chapel  at 
the  east  end,  in  which  prayers  are  read  daily 
by  the  perpetual  chaplain,  and  a  sermon 
on  Thursday  mornings.  An  ancient  custom 
existed  here  a  few  years  since  :  every  Mid¬ 
summer  night,  a  garland  was  hung  up  at  the 
door,  and  watched  by  the  alms-men  till  next 
morning,  in  honour  of  St.  John.  We  say 
was,  for  the  observance  may  have  been 
lost  in  “  the  march,”  or  abolished  as  “  a 
superstition  ”  of  the  dark  ages. 


THE  HYMN  OF  SUNSET. 

I  come  when  the  purple  of  twilight  is  breaking, 

And  the  day  its  farewell  of  the  landscape  is  taking  ; 
I  come  when  the  pale  star  of  eve  is  revealing 
Its  wings,  like  a  spirit,  from  cloud-shadows  stealing  ; 
I  come  when  the  flow’rs  are  upturning  their  eyes 
To  hues  as  delightful  as  theirs  in  the  skies. 

To  me  the  lone  voice  of  the  streamlet  is  swelling, 
And  the  curfew  its  tale  of  past  ages  is  telling  , 

To  me  the  wild  bird,  ere  it  sinks  to  its  slumbers. 
Breathes  homage  and  love  in  its  exquisite  numbers  ; 
And  the  song  of  devotion  harmoniously  blends. 

As  to  me  from  the  rude  cottage-hearth  it  ascends. 

My  throne  of  repose  is  the  brow  of  the  mountain. 
And  my  last  glance  is  given  to  the  rills  of  the 
fountain ; 

The  clouds,  as  they  sail  in  a  pathway  of  glory. 
Unfold  the  rich  light  of  their  silver  wings  o’er  me. 
And  the  blossoms  with  which  the  dark  forests  are 
rife. 

Are  kiss’d  by  my  beams  ere  they  burst  into  life. 

Oh  1  mine  is  an  hour  of  the  stillest  devotion. 

Ail  hour  which  brings  peace  on  the  earth  and  the 
ocean. 

When  the  portals  of  heaven  with  the  twilight  are 
glooming. 

And  the  east  with  its  mild  starry  cressets  is  blooming; 
And  the  pray’rs  which  to  me  from  a  household  arise, 
Are  kindled  by  feelings  derived  from  the  skies. 

B.  B. 


A  DESERTED  BURIAL-PLACE. 

Peace  broods  o’er  this  sepulchral  solitude, 

As  the  dove  folds  her  pinions  o’er  her  nest, 

And  on  this  mountain  pathway,  lone  and  rude, 

The  nameless  dead  have  found  a  place  of  rest. 
Beneath  the  glassy  turf,  and  quiet  stone, 

Perchance  the  “  mute  inglorious  millions  ”  sleep. 
Who  bound  the  soul  in  Fancy’s  dazzling  zone. 

And  “  call’d  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.” 
When  morn  unlocks  the  portal  of  the  sky. 

And  Evening  lingers  on  her  starry  throne, 

2  C  2 


The  winds  assume  a  melancholy  tone. 

As  o’er  the  ranks  of  lowly  graves  they  sigh. 

May  Hope  amid  their  tombs  her  vigils  keep. 

Till  Heaven’s  last  trump  shall  break  their  leaden 
sleep.  B.  B. 


DECEMBER. 

“  Pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last,  and  shuts 
the  scene.” 

We  have  arrived  at  the  farewell  gleam,  the 
extinction  uwd  old  age  of  the  year — it  is 
sans  sunshine,  sans  warmth,  sans  light, 
sans  every  thing,  which  gave  a  charm  to 
the  earlier  seasons.  The  venerable  month 
has,  however,  peculiar  comforts  to  atone  for 
beauty  passed  away.  The  mornings  are 
dark  and  unlovely,  but  the  evenings  have  a 
store  of  comfort  in  prospect;  when  we  may 
u  let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round,” 
and  betake  ourselves  to  the  thousand  re¬ 
sources  which  may  be  found  to  beguile  the 
long,  lingering  evenings: — 

“  See,  on  the  hallowed  hour,  that  none  intrude. 

Save  a  few  chosen  friends,  who  sometimes  deign 
To  bless  my  humble  roof,  with  sense  refined. 
Learning  digested  well,  exalted  faith. 

Unstudied  wit,  and  humour  ever  gay.” 

And  happy  those  who  can  gather  such  asso¬ 
ciates,  while  the  snow  lies  drifted  on  the 
garden  walks,  and  settles  and  glitters  on  the 
window  panes,  when  the  tall  fir's  loaded 
branch  waves  like  the  ostrich  plume.  We 
listen  to  the  muttering  winds,  and  by  the 
blazing  fire  forget  the  cheerless  scene  with¬ 
out.  And  Christmas  comes — the  season  of 
good  wishes  and  good-will,  of  pious  grati¬ 
tude  and  Christian  joy  ;  and  friends  meet, 
or  remember  each  other  on  that  day,  which, 
on  its  dawn  1837  years  ago,  witnessed  the 
Incarnate  God,  the  Saviour  promised  from 
all  time,  an  infant  in  the  manger  of  an  inn 
in  Judea  !  When  the  shepherds  heard  that 
midnight  music,  which  proclaimed  that  the 
Day-star — the  Messiah — the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  was  come  in  great  humility  ! 
When  the  long  expected  effulgence  hovered 
over  that  humble  roof,  where  the  Almighty 
framer  of  the  earth  and  seas,  and  starry  fir¬ 
mament,  lay  shrouded  in  a  human  form. 
The  churches  are  adorned  with  evergreens; 
the  Christmas  carol  thrills  through  the  heart 
with  unspeakable  thankfulness,  and  fills  the 
eyes  with  tears  which  words  would  in  vain 
essay  to  explain ;  for  imagination  is  lost  in 
that  abyss  of  love  unfathomable  and  amaz¬ 
ing,  which  Infinite  Mercy  alone  could  have 
devised. 

But  the  year  is  about  to  die — methinks  I 
hear  its  expiring  sigh,  gone  !  “  with  the 
years  beyond  the  flood,”  gone!  to  join  the 
countless  ages  of  eternity  which  we  call 
the  past; — gone,  to  join  the  buried  years, 
already  waxing  dim  and  grey  to  memory's 
eye — “  they  roll  by  with  all  their  deeds,” 
but  the  events  and  the  actors  in  them  have 
become  shadowy  and  dreamlike  to  remem¬ 
brance  ;  and  us  they  sink  deeper  and  deeper, 
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under  the  weight  of  accumulated  years, 
how  ghostlike  and  unreal  do  those  events 
appear,  which  at  the  time  wore  such  vivid 
colours,  and  engrossed  our  whole  souls. 
What  a  fleeting  pageant  t  is  human  life  ! 
those  with  whom  we  then  held  such  familiar 
communion,  who  journeyed  on  the  same 
path  with  us,  are  dispersed  far  and  wide  by 
the  storms  of  time : 

"  How  in  far  distant  climes  their  lot  is  cast. 

And  now  long  ages  roll  their  course  between  1” 

How  involuntarily  do  reflections  such  as 
these  arise,  when  the  year  is  about  to  close, 
and  we  trace  with  rapid  survey  all  that  it  has 
brought  to  us  of  joy  or  woe ;  the  changes 
that  “  spareless  time  ’’  has  made — the  va¬ 
cancies  in  our  circle  of  familiar  faces.  We 
have  passed  another  mile-stone  on  life’s 
journey,  another  leaf  is  turned  over  in  the 
volume  of  our  lives — another  wave  has  bro¬ 
ken  on  the  solemn  shore — our  boat  is  still 
gliding  down  the  stream,  but,  “  nearer  lies 
the  land  to  which  we  go.’’ 

Anne  R — 


THE  MURDERED  WARRIOR. 

The  great  excitement  which  has  lately 
prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  British 
India,  relative  to  that  vast  combination  or 
society  of  individuals,  styling  themselves 
Thugee,  caused  the  author  of  the  following 
tale  to  believe  that  any  fresh  light  thrown 
upon  the  proceedings  of  these  wholesale 
murderers,  must  be  acceptable  to  the  read¬ 
ing  public^  and  as  the  materials  from  which 
this  tale  has  been  compiled  are  authentic, 
and  were  casually  obtained  by  the  author  at 
various  times  and  places  during  the  last  few 
years,  he  sincerely  hopes  that  any  slight 
faults  or  inaccuracies,  which,  perhaps,  will 
occasionally  appear  in  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  may  be  attributed  to  these  causes. 

The  complete  unravelling  of  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  this  singular  body  is  due  to  that 
excellent  nobleman  and  enlightened  states¬ 
man,  Lord  William  Bentick,  Governor 
General  of  British  India ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  ancientness  of  the  order,  (if 
we  may  so  term  it,)  its  numbers,  secrecy, 
and  activity,  before  which  even  the  more 
modern  society  of  Freemasons  sinks  into 
insignificance,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
great  credit  must  be  due  to  the  individual 
who  could  thus,  by  using  his  official  power 
with  energy  and  discernment,  lay  open,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  public,  the  history 
of  this  dangerous  party. 

The  atrocities  committed  by  some  of  the 
members  of  this  gang,  are  without  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  crime,  either  for  cleverness 
of  contrivance  or  boldness  of  execution  ; 
for,  urged  alike  by  religious  fanaticism  and 
the  hope  of  gain,  and  being,  moreover, 


regularly  bred  to  the  profession,  these  indi¬ 
viduals  went  about  their  cold-blooded  mur¬ 
ders  in  such  a  systematic  manner,  as  to 
cause  the  heroes  even  of  an  American  or 
European  murderer  to  thrill  w'ith  horror. 
The  following  narrative  will  give  the  reader 
a  tolerable  insight  of  their  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1818,  that  a  soli¬ 
tary  horseman  might  have  been  seen  crossing 
one  of  those  extensive  meidauns*  that  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  south-eastern  neighbourhood  of 
the  Nerbudda  River.  His  erect  and  digni¬ 
fied  carriage,  and  the  ease  and  grace  with 
which  he  managed  the  noble  animal  that  he 
bestrode,  would,  even  to  an  inexperienced 
eye,  almost  have  stamped  him  as  a  military 
character,  had  not  the  question  been  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  brilliant  reflection  of 
the  sun’s  rays  from  the  polished  surface  of 
his  buckler,  and  the  steel  head  of  his  long 
and  taper  lance,  which  latter  glittered 
several  feet  above  his  head-dress,  the  motion 
of  the  horse  imparting  to  it  the  eccentric 
glancing  of  a  meteor. 

The  costume  of  the  warrior  was  evidently 
Mahometan,  and  from  its  richness,  betok¬ 
ened  the  wearer  to  be  of  some  rank.  The 
toque  and  trousers  were  of  crimson  silk, 
richly  laced  with  gold  :  and  the  sheath  of 
the  cimeter,  which  hung  gracefully  from 
his  left  side,  had  a  mounting  of  the  same 
precious  metal,  and  the  trappings  of  the 
steed  were  of  the  richest  description.  But 
as  it  is  time  that  the  reader  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  so  evidently  an  important  person¬ 
age,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  task. 

Abdur  Kaleed  was  a  Mahnatta  chieftain, 
of  no  mean  rank,  and  during  the  late  war 
which  his  countrymen  had  been  waging 
against  the  British,  had  proved  himself  a 
warrior  of  considerable  military  experience 
and  prowess,  and  often  had  the  serried 
columns  of  the  sipahis  and  troops  of  the 
line  gazed  with  mingled  admiration  and 
anxiety  upon  Abdur  and  his  splendid  troop 
of  horsemen,  as  they  wheeled  to  the  right 
or  left,  advanced  or  retired,  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  causing  the  aforesaid  troops  to 
obey,  with  rather  more  than  their  usual 
alacrity,  the  order,  prepare  to  receive  cavalry, 
no  time  being  lost  either  in  giving  or  obeying 
this  command,  as  soon  as  the  glittering 
cavalcade  appeared  in  the  distance. 

But  peace  had  been  proclaimed  between 
the  belligerent  powers,  and  the  Mahratta 
prince  having  assembled  his  followers, 
merely  awaited  the  ratification  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  a  few  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  to 
return  to  his  capital.  But  Abdur  Kaleed 
burning  with  impatience  again  to  embrace 
his  beloved  wife,  Zulema,  and  her  children, 

*  In  Hindostan,  the  jangle  is  occasionally  inter¬ 
spersed  with  open  plains  of  several  miles  in  circuit, 
somewhat  resembling  the  western  prairies. 
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obtained  permission  of  his  royal  master  to 
leave  the  camp  before  the  general  move¬ 
ment  of  the  army;  and  in  his  impa¬ 
tience  to  be  gone,  utterly  neglecting  the 
advice  of  the  prince  to  his  favourite  chief¬ 
tain,  viz.,  that  he  should  take  with  him 
some  of  his  followers ;  but  mounting  his 
charger,  and  scarcely  heeding  the  adieus  of 
his  various  friends,  rode  alone  and  unattended 
from  the  camp,  it  being  upon  the  third  day 
of  his  journey  that  we  introduced  him  to  the 
reader.  The  sun  was  rapidly  sinking  toward 
the  horizon,  and  when  we  consider  the 
dreary  solitude  that  the  rider  was  traversing 
and  his  distance  from  any  human  habitation, 
the  slow  pace  at  which  he  was  advancing 
would  have  appeared  singular  in  the 
extreme.  But,  perhaps,  he  was  thinking 
upon  his  absent  beloved  ones,  or  it  might  be 
that  a  presentiment  of  the  dreadful  fate  that 
awaited  him  was  weighing  heavily  upon  his 
spirit ;  be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that 
he  allowed  the  animal  he  rode  to  choose  its 
own  pace,  and  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  deep 
reverie. 

Abdur  had  advanced  in  this  manner  for 
the  space  of  an  hour  and  had  nearly  reached 
the  extremity  of  the  meidaun ,  when  he  was 
aroused  by  hearing  a  low  and  plaintive 
wailing,  as  of  a  female  in  distress,  and  upon 
raising  his  eyes,  observed  a  figure  robed  in 
white,  seated  upon  the  ground  at  a  short 
distance  from  where  these  mournful  sounds 
appeared  to  issue.  Like  a  true  warrior,  Ab¬ 
dur  was  ever  ready  to  assist  the  distressed  ; 
therefore  turning  out  of  the  path  he  rode 
close  up  to  the  ligure,  and  his  interest  was 
immediately  more  strongly  excited  upon  find¬ 
ing  himself  gazing  upon  a  female  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauty  who  appeared  to  be  bewail¬ 
ing  her  hard  fate  in  tones  of  bitter  anguish. 
With  great  solicitude,  Abdur  inquired  the 
cause  of  her  grief,  when  a  voice  possessing 
the  softest  modulations  and  most  insinuating 
tones  that  Abdur  thought  he  had  ever  heard 
thus  replied — “  Ah  !  my  lord  !  it  is  but  a 
few  hours  since  some  ruffians  burst  into  my 
peaceful  and  beautiful  cottage,  and  having 
slain  my  husband,  who  would  have  resented 
the  intrusion,  seized  upon  our  dear  children 
and  myself  to  bear  us  into  slavery;  but  fear 
and  hope  giving  me  strength,  I  broke  from 
their  hold,  and  flying  from  the  door,  sought 
protection  in  the  neighbouring  jungle  ;  but 
thinking  to  meet  with  assistance,  I  have 
wandered  some  distance  from  home,  and  now 
let  me  entreat  my  lord  to  accompany  me 
there  with  all  speed,  as  we  may  yet  be  in 
time  to  save  my  darling  babes  from  slavery  J” 
Abdur  hesitated  not  a  moment,  but  told  her 
to  lead  the  way  with  all  expedition,  and  that 
he  would  follow,  as  he  feared  not  to  en¬ 
counter  half  a  dozen  such  cowardly  ruffians 
with  his  single  arm.  Smiling  her  thanks 
through  her  tears,  the  female  rose  with 
alacrity,  and  glided  over  the  ground  with  a 


rapidity  that  astonished  Abdur,  who  had 
to  exert  himself,  or  rather  his  steed,  to  keep 
up  with  her.  She  speedily  gained  the  jun¬ 
gle,  which  here  skirted  the  meidaun,  distant 
not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  left  of  the  pathway,  and  threaded 
her  way  with  amazing  celerity  among  the 
tangled  brushwood.  They  had  proceeded 
for  some  time  in  silence,  when  Abdur 
observed  that  she  appeared  to  be  leading  him 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wilderness,  and 
for  the  first  time,  suspicion  of  her  intentions 
flashed  across  his  mind.  He  was  about  to 
question  her  upon  this  point,  when  at  that 
moment  his  horse  happened  to  stumble  over 
the  projecting  root  of  a  shrub,  which  acci¬ 
dent  occupied  all  his  attention,  and  upon 
raising  his  eyes,  to  his  astonishment,  he 
could  not  perceive  his  fair  companion  in  any 
direction,  and  upon  his  horse  advancing  a 
pace  or  two,  he  found  himself  on  a  small, 
open  glade,  and  in  the  presence  of  five  indi¬ 
viduals,  two  of  whom  had  the  appearance  of 
merchants,  and  were  seated  upon  the 
ground,  apparently  enjoying  a  repast :  the 
remaining  three  seemed  to  be  servants,  and 
were  attending  to  a  camel  laden  with  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  two  horses  were  grazing  at 
no  great  distance.  Upon  observing  Abdur 
the  strangers  rose,  saluted  him  after  the 
eastern  manner,  and  introduced  themselves 
as  merchants,  who  had  lost  their  way  in  the 
wilderness,  and  had  decided  upon  remaining 
in  that  spot  till  the  morning.  They  invited 
Abdur  to  share  their  repast,  and  proposed 
that  when  the  morning  dawned  they  should 
together  endeavour  to  find  their  course  to 
the  nearest  town  or  village,  as  they  pre¬ 
sumed  that  he  had  also  lost  his  way. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Abdur  felt  ra¬ 
ther  puzzled  how  to  account  for  the  singular 
adventure  that  had  befallen  him  ;  yet  these 
persons  appeared  so  respectable,  and  their 
words  had  so  much  the  appearance  of  truth, 
that  all  things  considered,  he  thought  that  it 
was  his  wisest  plan  to  accept  their  invitation. 
He  therefore  dismounted,  saluted  them 
courteously,  and  was  soon  seated  by  their 
side,  engaged  in  discussing  his  share  of  a 
repast,  which  his  long  ride  rendered  very 
acceptable.  A  flask  or  two  of  excellent 
wine  was  not  wanting.  All  parties  appeared 
very  opportunely  to  forget  that  this  beverage 
was  strictly  prohibited  by  the  tenets  of  their 
faith.  Its  generous  influence,  however, 
appeared  to  be  rapidly  banishing  the  usual 
Mussulman  reserve  and  placidity.  Abdur 
having  related  to  his  new  friends  his  adven¬ 
ture  with  the  beautiful  woman,  they  imme¬ 
diately  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  was  a 
good  genius  who  had  appeared  to  him  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  him  to  shelter 
and  safety  for  the  coming  night,  and  being 
a  true  Mahomedan,  Abdur  was  very  soon 
induced  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  more 
especially  when  he  considered  her  singular 
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disappearance.  Ail  hour  or  two  had  thus 
passed  very  pleasantly,  when,  “  My  lord 
carries  a  beautiful  cimeter,”  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed  one  of  the  seeming  merchants,  “  for 
doubtless  such  a  splendid  sheath  contains 
nothing  less  worthy  of  it  than  a  pure 
Damascus  blade. ”  Abdur  took  it  from  his 
side  and  handed  it  to  the  stranger,  who 
appeared  anxious  to  examine  it  more  closely. 
No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  however,  than 
the  folly  of  thus  parting  with  his  only  avail¬ 
able  weapon  appeared  obvious  to  him,  short 
time,  however,  was  allowed  him  for  regret, 
as  he  speedily  felt  his  arms  rudely  seized 
from  behind,  and  by  a  sudden  jerk,  he  was 
pulled  back  upon  the  ground,  while  his 
quandam  associates,  the  merchants,  sprang 
to  their  feet,  and  one  of  them  unwinding  his 
turban,  it  was  passed  round  Abdur’s  neck, 
quick  as  lightning ;  they  then  took  their 
stations,  one  at  each  end  of  the  turban, 
while  their  assistants  who  had  previously 
thrown  him  on  his  back,  now  held  his  hands 
firmly  grasped  in  theirs.  Death,  with  all 
its  horrors,  now  stared  him  in  the  face,  and 
he  felt  the  sickening  thought  that  he  was 
completely  in  the  power  of  these  wretches, 
whose  hearts  had  never  felt  the  touch  of 
pity.  But  nerved  to  desperation,  as  his 
mind  reverted  to  his  absent  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  he  made  a  phrensied  effort  to  escape 
and  regain  his  cimeter,  which  he  perceived 
was  lying  upon  the  ground  at  a  few  paces 
distant.  But  the  villains,  alarmed  at  the 
strength  he  displayed,  hastened  to  draw 
upon  their  instrument  of  death.  A  livid 
hue  quickly  overspread  the  countenance  of 
their  victim,  followed  by  a  convulsive  shudder 
of  the  limbs,  and  the  gallant  warrior  was 
added  to  the  list  of  those  murdered  by  these 
wretches,  who  now  slept  the  sleep  of  death, 
“  Their  hapless  fate  unknown.” 

The  dead  body  was  speedily  stripped  of 
every  thing  valuable,  and  the  consecrated 
pickaxe,  whose  sound  is  heard  not  save  by 
the  initiated,  was  soon  put  in  requisition  to 
hide  the  witness  of  their  iniquity  from  mortal 
eyes.  The  whole  party  having  then  collected 
their  plunder,  moved  rapidly  and  silently 
from  this  scene  of  darkness  and  of  death. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  Thug  having  been 
discovered  and  condemned  to  death,  con¬ 
fessed  among  numerous  other  murders,  his 
having  been  concerned  in  the  one  above 
related. —  New  York  Mirror. 

fit  tljc  Annuals. 


THE  COMIC  ALMANACK  FOR  1838. 

[This  “  Ephemeris  in  Jest  and  Earnest5’ 
is  equal  in  raciness,  pun  and  patter,  to 
either  of  its  predecessors.  Rigdum  Fun- 
nido,  is  indeed  one  of  the  best  Chancellors 
of  our  time  :  his  Exchequer  of  humour  is 
never  empty  ;  his  Budget  is  worth  a  score 


of  those  tha i  figure  “  on  the  table,”  and  his 
Civil  List  extends  but  to  half-a-crown.  The 
embellishments  of  next  year’s  Almanack 
are  capital,  as  heretofore,  by  Cruikshank. 
The  twelve  plates  are — January.  —  New 
Year’s  Eve  ;  a  jovial  dancing  party  capering 
the  old  year  out,  &c. :  the  head-piece,  Jack 
Frost,  with  rich  silouhette  illustrations  of 
the  New  Poor  Law.  February  is  Frost 
Fair  upon  the  Thames  ;  Valentine’s  day — 
Odd  couples  ;  and  five  laughable  cuts  for 
Blacksione's  death-day.  March  —  St.  Pa¬ 
trick’s  Day  is  a  “  regular  ’’  Irish  Row, 
with  some  thirsty  figures,  cleverly  grouped ; 
St.  David’s  Day - two  Welshmen  fight¬ 

ing,  “Vernal  Equi-knocks;”  and  a  hob-nob¬ 
bing  party.  April — Low  Sunday — a  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  market;  the  Darby  Day — a 
coach  load  of  felons  darbied,  leaving  Fetter- 
lane  ;  a  beadle  thrashing  a  boy,  “  settling 
for  the  hoax;”  and  three  stone-breakers 
for  “  Geological  Society  instituted.”  May 
— “  All  a-growing,”  an  itinerant  gardener 
and  his  Birnam  wood  ;  “  Bowing  and  Har¬ 
rowing,”  a  mis-shoot  at  an  Archery  fete  ; 
and  a  minikin  cut  of  Joe  Grimaldi.  June — 
“  the  Queen’s  Own,”  a  good  view  of  the 
Proclamation  of  our  youthful  Queen  ;  and 
the  Charity  Children’s  Jubilee.  July — 
Flying  Showers,  a  routed  Pic-nic  party; 
Railroad  Travelling,  a  horse  smoking  his 
pipe,  “  hors  d'emploi ;”  to  Professor  Play¬ 
fair  Bis  a  silouhette  of  a  thimble-rig  group  ; 
“July  28,  Infernal  Machine  in  France, 

1835.  Ditto  ditto  in  England;’’ — cut,  a 
still,  with  gin  and  blue  ruin.  August — 
“  Sic  omnes  ” — a  scene  from  a  steam-boat 
in  a  squall,  with  faces  enough  to  make  one 
giddy  and  qualmish;  Cheap  Bathing  and 
stolen"  clothes ;  “Aug.  16,  A.  Marvel  d. 
No  wonder.  Joe  Miller  d.  No  joke,” 
and  two  droll  omnibus  cuts.  September — 
Michaelmas  Gander,  scarcely  a  line  of  cari¬ 
cature  ;  Harvest  -  home,  a  jolly  scene; 
“  Sept.  15,  Newspaper  Stamp-duty  reduced, 

1836.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought 
to  his  last  penny.”  October — Battle  of  A 
— gin- court,  Petty  France  ;  Triumph  of 
Teetotalism,  a  pantomime  scene.  Novem¬ 
ber — Guys  in  Council,  very  grotesque  ;  a 
Punch  drinking  and  seeing  party;  and  six 
droll  silouhettes.  December  —  Christmas- 
Eve — another  dancing  party',  though  very 
different  from  New  Year’s  Eve ;  the 
cracked  chimney-glass,  the  punch  upset, 
the  dandy  in  a  dilemma,  the  portly  couple 
in  the  centre,  the  hob-nobbing  pair,  the 
children  scrambling  for  cakes,  the  terrified 
old  maids  on  the  sofa,  and  the  old  fellow 
enjoying  the  disastrous  joke  by  the  fire: 
—  all  are  Cruikshank’s  best :  to  them 
are  added  a  holiday  coach  load  of  school¬ 
boys,  and  last  of  all,  “  Apotheosis  of  Vaux- 
hall  Simpson,  1835  : 

“  The  glories  of  his  leg  and  cane  are  past, 
lie  made  his  bow  and  cut  his  stick  at  last.” 
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The  “  Hieroglyphicism  in  Futuro” — the 
Queen  of  Hearts — would  be  spoiled  by  de¬ 
scription  ;  it  is  capitally  engraved,  especially 
Her  Majesty  and  her  lion  of  a  lord  chancel¬ 
lor. 

The  squibs  are  only  dry  by  their  humour, 
which  we  take  to  be  a  whet.  u  Manners 
made  Easy  ”  is  a  smart  hit  at  the  Shilling 
Etiquette  fooleries  that  are  palmed  upon 
the  public  by  thousands  ;  its  tail  piece  is  an 
epigram.  We  quote  a  few  specimens  of 
the  spice  of  the  humour  of  this  very  season¬ 
able  trifle  :] 

MY  DANCING  DAYS  ARE  OVER. 

By  the  Gentleman  in  the  White  Waistcoat. 

My  dancing  days  are  over  now, 

My  legs  are  just  like  stumps  ; 

My  fount  of  youth  dried  up,  alas  ! 

Won’t  answer  to  the  pumps. 

Yet  who  so  fond  of  jigs  as  I  ? 

Of  hornpipes  such  a  lover  ? 

Of  gallopes,  valses, — but,  alas  ! 

My  dancing  days  are  over. 

In  feats  of  feet,  what  foot  like  mine 
(Excuse  me  if  vain-glorious  :) 

Like  mine  for  grace  and  dignity 
No  toe  was  more  notorious. 

Oh  1  then  what  joy  it  was  to  hear 
Roy's  Wife  or  Kitty  Clover  ! 

But  Drops  of  Brandy  now  won’t  do  : 

My  dauciug  days  are  over. 

My  feet  seem  fastened  down  with  screws. 

That  were  so  glib  before  ; 

And  my  ten  light  fantastic  toes 
Seem  toe  nail'd  to  the  floor. 

I  cannot  bear  a  ball-room  now. 

Where  once  1  lived  in  clover  ; 

Terpsichore  quite  makes  me  sick  : 

My  dancing  days  are  over. 

I  used  to  dance  the  New  Year  in. 

And  dance  the  Old  Year  out; 

Ah!  little  did  I  then  reflect 
That  chacun  a,  son  gout. 

All  summer  thro’  I  skipped  and  hopped. 

At  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Dover. 

The  year  was  then  one  spring — but  now 
My  dancing  days  are  over. 

I’m  eighteen  stone  and  some  odd  pounds ; 

So  all  my  neighbours  say. 

I’ll  go  this  moment  to  the  scale  ; 

But  I  can’t  balancez. 

When  in  a  ball  room  I  appear, 

As  soon  as  they  discover 
My  presence,  off  the  girls  all  fly 
My  dancing  days  are  over. 

I’m  quite  as  fat  as  Lambert  was. 

Or  any  old  maid’s  spaniel ; 

And  when  I  walk  along  the  street 
They  cry,  “  a  second  Daniel  J” 

And  if  I  go  into  a  shop 

Of  tailor,  hatter,  glover. 

They  always  open  both  the  doors : 

My  dancing  days  are  over. 

My  college  chums  oft  jeer  at  me. 

And  cry,  “  Lord,  what  a  porpus  ! 

Who’d  take  you  for  a  Johnian  ? 

You  seem  to  be  of  Corpus  !” 

The  stage-coachmen  all  look  as  if 
They  wished  me  at  Hanover  : 

The  safety  cabs  don’t  think  me  safe : 

My  dancing  days  are  over. 

My  great  pier  glass,  that  used  to  show 
My  waist  so  tine  and  thin; 

Now,  turn  whichever  way  I  will. 

Won’t  take  my  body  in. 


My  form,  that  once  a  parasol 
Would  always  amply  cover, 

A  gig  umbrella  now  requires  : 

My  dancing  days  are  over. 

In  vain  my  hand  1  offer  now  ; 

Away  each  damsel  stalks  ; 

Chalk’d  floors  no  longer  may  I  walk, 

So  I  must  walk  my  chalks. 

For  me  there  is  no  woman-kind  : 

None  want  me  now  for  lover. 

Maid,  widow,  wife,  all  fly — they  know 
M  y  dancing  days  are  over ! 

Rail-road  Travelling. 

I  vow  I’ll  go,  and  it  shall  be  so,  and  I’ve  said  it.  Mas¬ 
ter  Snip — 

This  very  day,  come  what  come  may.  I’ll  have  my 
railway  trip. 

There’s  Mistress  King  has  been  to  Tring,  and  thinks 
herself  so  knowing — 

I’m  tired  of  waiting  your  debating,  and  it’s  time  that 
we  were  going. 

Well,  Duck,  though  I  never  did  dabble  in 
foreign  parts, — Law,  Ma  !  how  I  shall  squeal 

when  the  engine  starts. - For  shame,  child  ! 

as  to  fear,  it’s  nothing  but  a  notion  ; — I  de¬ 
clare  I  always  feel  the  better  for  a  little  mo¬ 
tion. - Pray,  mister,  do  you  call  this  a  first- 

class  carriage  because  it  goes  double  fast? 
No,  ma’am,  it’s  because  we  puts  it  behind  to 
be  blown  up  last. — See,  they’re  pulling  us 
along  with  a  rope  !  very  odd  upon  my  word. 
— Vy,  you  carn’t  expect  the  hingins  to  go  on 

their  own  ac  cord. - But  just  look  round  at 

Hampstead  and  Highgate,  while  they  slacken 
their  pace. — And  see,  they  hook  on  the  loco¬ 
motive  !  What’s  that,  Pa  ?  A  thing  they’ve 

a  motive  for  hooking  on  at  this  place. - 

Here’s  Chalk  Farm,  where  some  run  down  a 
hill,  and  some  run  up  a  score  ! — And  there’s 
the  famous  tunnel !  it  looks  like  a  bit  of  a 

bore. - Oh  dear !  Oh  dear !  how  dreadful 

dark  ;  I  think  I’m  going  to  die, — And  I’m 
so  hot  1  can’t  say  my  prayers  !  but  here’s  the 

light  of  the  sky. - See  what  a  hole  in  my 

parasole,  burnt  by  a  red-hot  spark  ! — I  only 
wish  1  knew  who  it  was  that  was  kissing  me 

in  the  dark. - Sare  !  I  vonder,  Sare  !  ven 

dey  vill  put  on  de  horses  to  draw! — Oh! 
horses  don’t  draw  here,  they’re  all  hors  d ’  em- 

ploi. - But  how  the  hedges  run  past,  and 

the  trees  and  the  bridges,  and  the  posts,  and 
the  cattle  and  the  people  !— This  is  just  like 
ploughing  the  air !  Yes,  and  there  goes  Har¬ 
row;  Steeple. - On,  on  we  spin,  with  a  clack 

and  a  din,  like  a  mighty  courser  snorting, 
blowing; — Well,  how  do  you  like  the  railroad 
now  ?  Oh  !  I  think  it’s  the  wonderful’st  thing 

that’s  going. - Ladies,  here’s  Watford;  we 

can  stop  if  you’ve  had  enough  of  your  ride ; 
— But  perhaps  you’d  rather  go  on ;  there’s  a 

long  tunnel  on  the  other  side. - Oh !  I’m 

so  frighted  at  the  thought  I  can  scarcely 
speak  ! — Gracious !  I’m  so  delighted  !  I  hope 

we  shall  stay  in  for  a  week. - Well,  if  that’s 

the  case,  as  you  came  out  for  a  little  pleasure, 
I  shall  leave  you  at  the  tunnel,  and  you  can 
go  through  at  your  leisure. 
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Triumph  of  Tee-Totalism. 

Deue  Frind, — I  rite  to  inform  you  our 
caws  is  quite  the  top  of  the  tree  in  these 
parts,  nerely  all  the  publicks  is  ruined  and 
shut  up  quite  private,  the  checkers  is  xcheck- 
er’d — the  baileaves  is  in  at  the  rosemary  bush 
—  and  there’s  not  a  sole  to  shak  ands  at  the 
Salitation — nothing  but  whimpering  at  the 
whine  waultz,  instead  of  dancing  and  tostica- 
tion  so  the  wenders  of  spirits  is  quite  dis¬ 
pirited  and  at  the  hintermedihate  nobody  wont 
go  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.  Our  parson 
hoo  nose  the  sin  of  spiritual  lickers  as  inroled 
isself  and  some  of  thejentry  as  hates  gin  as 
jined  us,  the  sqwire  too  sais  he  will  sine  and 
sail  with  us  as  long  he  dosnt  go  out  of  site  of 
port.  We  holds  quite  a  strong  meeting  weakly 
but  drinks  nothing  but  Tee  total  and  as 
abolisht  XX  intire  and  marches  quite  con¬ 
nubial  together  round  the  pump  to  the  tune 
of  Andie’s  water  music  but  we  has  now  less 
occasion  for  the  spout  and  shall  soon  dew  al¬ 
together  without  my  unkel  which  is  a  rela- 
shun  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  for  as  we  have 
left  off  our  cups  we  have  less  need  of  the 
balls,  but  I  am  sorey  to  sea  all  our  happytites 
is  sadly  hincreased,  witch  is  wery  detrimental 
and  hilconvenent  at  this  critearyon  of  the  ear. 
We  was  extorted  last  weakly  meeting  by  a 
new  member  a  norrid  drunkerd  but  now  quite 
a  reform  carrikter  sins  his  money  was  all  gone 
and  nobody  wont  trust  him.  His  discoors 
was  quite  headyfying  for  he  is  a  tailer  and 
goos  about  in  the  good  cawse  since  he  left  off 
guzzling.  Before  he  jined  us  he  was  alwise 
stupid  drunk  and  beatin  his  wif  and  now  he 
never  gives  his  mind  to  licker.  Just  at  the 
beginning  he  was  quite  affecting  and  could 
not  get  on  without  a  go  of  brandy  which  we 
thought  very  rum  He  as  giving  up  his  trade 
witch  was  his  sole  dependance  sinse  he  lost 
all  his  plaices  and  know  dout  he  will  be  trew 
to  us  til  somthink  else  befalse.  Here  frind 
thease  is  the  first  H  October  as  we  as  passed 
without  a  brewin  witch  it  looks  rayther  brown 
but  hope  to  bear  it,  and  we  are  getting  quite 
hammerous  of  our  tease  witch  at  first  was  very 
tormenting  but  now  the  slow  leaves  goes  off" as 
fast  as  gunpowder  and  them  has  as  gardings 
makes  the  how-queer  mixter,  but  I  am  afeard 
I’m  a  bit  of  a  bore  as  the  learned  pig  sed  and 
so  conclood  Here  frind  affeckshionately 

Tobias  Pumpswill. 

Naturalist. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HUMMING-BIRD. 

By  Richard  Chambers,  Esq.,  F.L.S-,  fyc.;  in  the 
Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

Those  beautiful  and  delicate  little  creatures, 
the  jewels  of  ornithology,  which  form  the 
race  of  humming-birds,  have  always  at¬ 
tracted  the  admiration  of  mankind.  The 
ancient  mexicans  used  their  feathers  for 
superb  mantles  in  the  time  of  Montezuma ; 


and  the  pictures  so  much  extolled  by  Cortez 
were  embroidered  with  their  skins.  The 
nation  of  the  Aztecs  call  their  capital  Tzin- 
zunzan  from  the  number  of  humming-birds 
in  its  vicinity,  with  which  the  statues  of 
their  gods  are  adorned  ;  and  the  Indians  of 
Patzquara  are  still  famous  for  this  art. 
They  compose  figures  of  saints  with  the 
feathers  of  the  colobri,  which  are  remarka¬ 
ble  for  the  delicacy  of  the  execution,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  the  colours.  The  Indian 
could  appreciate  their  loveliness,  delighting 
to  adorn  his  bride  with  gems  and  jewellery 
plucked  from  the  starry  frontlets  of  these 
beauteous  forms. 

Every  epithet  which  the  ingenuity  of  lan¬ 
guage  could  invent  has  been  employed  to 
depict  the  richness  of  their  colouring  :  the 
lustres  of  the  topaz,  of  emeralds,  and  rubies, 
have  been  compared  with  them,  and  applied 
to  their  names.  “  The  hue  of  roses  steeped 
in  liquid  fire even  the  “  cheveux  de 
Vastre  dujour  ”  of  the  imaginative  Buffon, 
or  beams  or  locks  of  the  sun,  their  name  in 
the  Indian  language,  fall  short  of  their  daz¬ 
zling  and  versatile  tints. 

It  was  formerly  imagined  that  these  birds 
were  nearly  confined  to  the  tropical  portions 
of  the  New  World  ;  and,  according  to  our 
best  information,  that  great  archipelago  of 
islands  between  Florida  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Orinoco,  with  the  mainland  of  the 
southern  continent,  until  it  passes  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  literally  swarms  with 
them.  In  the  wild  and  uncultivated  parts, 
they  inhabit  those  forests  of  magnificent 
timber  overhung  with  lianas  and  the  superb 
tribe  of  Bignoniaceae.  The  huge  trunks 
clothed  with  a  rich  drapery  of  parasites, 
whose  blossoms  only  yield  in  beauty  to  the 
sparkling  tints  of  their  airy  tenants  ;  but 
since  the  cultivation  of  various  parts  of  the 
country,  they  abound  in  the  gardens,  and 
seem  to  delight  in  society,  becoming  fami¬ 
liar  and  destitute  of  fear,  hovering  over  one 
side  of  a  shrub,  while  the  fruits  or  flowers, 
are  plucked  from  that  opposite.  As  we 
recede  from  the  tropics  on  either  side,  the 
numbers  decrease ;  though  some  species  are 
found  in  Mexico,  and  others  in  Peru,  which 
do  not  appear  to  exist  elsewhere.  Thus 
Mr.  Bullock  discovered  several  species  at  a 
high  elevation,  and  consequently  low  tem¬ 
perature  ;  on  the  lofty  table-lands  of  Mexico 
and  in  the  \froods  in  the  vicinity  of  the  many 
mountains  of  Orizeba  ;  while  Captain  King 
in  the  late  survey  of  the  southern  coasts, 
met  with  numerous  members  of  this  dimi¬ 
nutive  family  flying  about  in  a  snow-storm, 
near  the  straits  of  Magellan ;  and  discovered 
two  species,  which  he  considered  undes¬ 
cribed,  in  the  remote  island  of  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez. 

Two  species  only  extend  into  the  north¬ 
ern  continent  of  America  :  the  one,  the 
ruff-  necked  humming  -  bird  (Selasphorus 
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rufus  of  Swainson),  was  discovered  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  in  Nootka  Sound,  and  has  been 
traced  by  Kotzebue  to  the  61st  decree 
along  the  western  shores;  the  other,  the 
northern  humming-bird  (Trochilus  Colubris 
of  Linnaeus),  which  is  beautifully  described 
by  Wilson. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  by 
Captain  Lyon  to  a  friend  in  England,  dated 
Congo  Soco,  Brazil,  March  17>  1829,  is 
taken  from  the  Zoological  Journal : — 

“  It  may  interest  you  to  have  an  account 
of  some  humming-birds,  whose  hatching 
and  education  1  studiously  attended,  as  the 
nest  was  made  in  a  little  orange-bush  by 
the  side  of  a  frequented  walk  in  my  garden. 
It  was  composed  of  the  silky  down  of  a 
plant,  and  covered  with  small  flat  pieces  of 
yellow  lichen.  The  first  egg  was  laid  on 
January  6  ;  the  second  on  the  28th  ;  and 
two  little  creatures  like  bees  made  their 
appearance,  on  the  morning  of  February  14. 
As  the  young  increased  in  size,  the  mother 
built  her  nest  higher  and  higher  ;  so  that 
from  having  at  first  the  form  of  a,  it  became 
ultimately  like  b.  The  old  bird  sat  very 
close  during  a  continuance  of  the  heavy  rain, 
for  several  days  and  nights.  The  young 
remained  blind  until  February  the  28th, 
and  flew  on  the  morning  of  March  7>  with¬ 
out  previous  practice,  as  strong  and  swiftly 
as  the  mother  ;  taking  their  first  dart  from 
the  nest^to  a  tree  about  twenty  yards  dis¬ 
tant.’  * 

The  singularity  of  this  little  bird  has 
induced  many  persons  to  attempt  to  raise 
them  from  the  nest,  and  accustom  them  to 
the  cage.  Mr.  Cotter  of  Fairfax  county, 
Virginia,  raised  and  kept  two  for  some 
months  in  a  cage,  supplying  them  with 
honey  dissolved  in  water,  on  which  they 
readily'fed.  As  the  sweetness  of  the  liquid 
frequently  brought  small  flies  and  gnats 
about  the  cage  and  cup,  the  birds  amused 
themselves  by  snapping  at  them  on  the  wing, 


and  swallowing  them  with  eagerness ;  so 
that  these  insects  formed  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  their  food.  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
Peale,  proprietor  of  the  museum  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  had  two  humming-birds,  which  he 
had  raised  from  the  nest.  They  used  to 
fly  about  the  room,  and  would  frequently 
perch  on  Mrs.  Peale’s  shoulder  to  be  fed. 
In  the  summer  of  1803,  a  nest  of  young 
humming-birds  was  brought  to  Wilson,  that 
were  nearly  fit  to  fly.  One  of  them  actu¬ 
ally  flew'  out  of  the  window  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  and,  falling  against  a  wall,  was  killed. 
The  other  refused  food  ;  and,  the  next 
morning,  he  could  but  just  perceive  that  it 
had  life.  A  lady  in  the  house  undertook  to 
be  its  nurse,  placed  it  in  her  bosom,  and,  as 
it  began  to  revive,  dissolved  a  little  sugar  in 
her  mouth,  into  which  she  thrust  its  bill ; 
and  it  sucked  with  avidity.  In  this  manner 
it  was  brought  up  until  fit  for  the  cage. 

The  only  instance  of  their  being  carried 
to  a  different  climate  is  thus  related  by  Dr. 
Latham  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
from  the  partial  success  of  these  attempts, 
that  great  care  and  great  experience,  with 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  their  proper 
food,  would  enable  them  to  reach  this  coun¬ 
try,  and,  perhaps,  adorn  a  separate  apart¬ 
ment  in  some  conservatory.  The  European 
summer  birds  of  passage  have  been  now 
successfully  kept  in  confinement  for  several 
years,  and  an  attempt  upon  similar  princi¬ 
ples  might  prosper. 

It  was  a  mango  humming-bird  (Trochilus 
mango)  which  was  successfully  brought  to 
England.  “  A  young  gentleman,  a  few 
days  before  he  sailed  from  Jamaica  for 
England,  met  with  a  female  humming-bird 
sitting  on  the  nest  and  eggs  ;  and,  cutting 
oft*  the  twig,  he  brought  all  together  on 
board.  The  bird  became  sufficiently  tame 
to  suffer  herself  to  be  fed  on  honey  and 
water  during  the  passage,  and  hatched  two 
young  ones.  The  mother,  however,  did  not 
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long  survive  ;  but  the  young  were  brought 
to  England,  and  continued  for  some  time  in 
the  possession  of  Lady  Hammond.  The 
little  creatures  readily  took  honey  from  the 
lips  of  Lady  Hammond  ;  and,  though  one  did 
not  live  long,  the  other  survived  for  at  least 
two  months  from  the  time  of  their  arrival.” 

I  was  lately  informed  by  Miss  Tucker- 
man,  daughter  of  Dr.  Tuckerman,  of 
Boston,  that  humming-birds  are  readily 
bred  in  cages  in  that  city ;  and  she  was 
astonished  when  I  told  her  that  only  one 
instance  had  occurred  of  their  being  domes¬ 
ticated  in  England.  She  observed  that  the 
climate  of  Boston,  and  that  of  England  so 
nearly  approximated,  that  she  was  convinced 
they  could  be  bred  in  this  country,  were  the 
same  attention  paid  to  them  as  in  America. 
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PIC-NICS. 

(From  the  Quarterly  Review,  last  published.') 

Dress. — It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a 
better  illustration  of  its  importance  than  an 
anecdote  related  of  Gerard,  the  famous  French 
painter.  When  a  very  young  man  he  was 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lan- 
juinais  (the  distinguished  leader  of  the 
Girondists),  and  in  the  carelessness  or  confi¬ 
dence  of  genius,  he  repaired  to  the  (then) 
imperial  counsellor’s  house  very  shabbily 
attired.  His  reception  was  extremely  cold; 
but  in  the  few  remarks  that  dropped  from 
him  in  the  course  of  conversation,  Lanjuinais 
discovered  such  striking  proofs  of  talent,  good 
sense,  and  amiability,  that  on  Gerard's  rising 
to  take  leave,  he  rose  too,  and  accompanied 
his  visiter  to  the  ante-chamber.  The  change 
was  so  striking  that  Gerard  could  not  avoid 
an  expression  of  surprise.  u  My  young 
friend,”  said  Lanjuinais,  anticipating  the 
inquiry,  “  we  receive  an  unknown  person 
according  to  his  dress,  we  take  leave  of  him 
according  to  his  merit.” 

Napoleon  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
effects  producible  by  dress,  and  on  all  impor¬ 
tant  occasions  kept  a  scrutinizing  eye  on  the 
personal  appearance  of  his  suite.  A  remark¬ 
able  instance  (related  in  the  Code  Civil) 
occurred  ou  the  morning  of  his  interview  with 
Alexander  of  Russia  on  the  Niemen.  Murat 
and  General  Dorsenne  arrived  at  the  same 
moment  to  take  their  places  in  his  train  ; 
Murat,  as  usual,  all  epaulette,  aigrette,  lace, 
orders,  and  embroidery — Dorsenne  in  that 
elegant  and  simple  costume,  which  made 
him  the  qjodel  of  the  army.  Napoleon  sa¬ 
luted  Dorsenne  with  a  smile  of  marked  favour, 
then  turning  sharply  round  upon  Murat,  he 
said,  “  Go  and  put  on  your  marshal’s  dress  ; 
you  have  the  air  of  Franconi’s.”  Goethe  the 
autocrat  of  German  literature  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  entertained  similar  sentiments, 


and  during  his  dynasty  at  Weimar,  an  ordi¬ 
nary  stranger’s  reception  there  depended  very 
materially  on  his  dress. 

Frenchmen  dress  very  badly,  and  never  by 
any  chance  appear  easy  in  their  clothes. 
Johnson  confessed  to  Mr.  Langton  that  he 
experienced  an  uuusual  feeling  of  elation 
when  (on  the  occasion  of  Irene  being  brought 
upon  the  stage)  he  put  on  a  scarlet  waistcoat 
with  rich  gold  lace,  and  a  gold  laced  hat. 
A  distinguished  traveller — who  has  observed 
mankind,  if  not  from  China  to  Peru,  at  least 
from  China  to  Ispahan— declares  that  he 
never  saw  a  Frenchman  in  a  clean  shirt,  who 
did  not  exhibit  symptoms  of  a  similar  feeling 
of  elation  at  the  circumstance.  We  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  verify  this  observation, 
and  are  now  convinced  that  it  is  true  ;  but 
the  consciousness  is  not  confined  to  the  shirt. 
A  Parisian  exquisite  reverses  Mr.  Brutnmel’s 
maxim — that  you  are  not  well  dressed  if 
people  stop  to  stare  at  you  ;  nor  can  he  ever 
be  made  to  comprehend  that  dress  fails  of  its 
object  when  it  attracts  attention  independently 
of  the  man.  On  the  contrary,  his  aim  seems  to 
be  to  act  as  a  sort  of  walking  advertiser  for  the 
tradesmen  employed  by  him — (as  Poor  Goldy 
did  by  Filby  of  Water-lane,  in  the  case  of  the 
plum-coloured  coat) — and  he  evidently  longs 
to  tell  every  body  he  meets  that  his  coat  is  by 
Staub,  his  hat  by  Bandoni,  that  his  boot¬ 
maker  is  Evrat  or  Hasley,  and  (above  all) 
that  Madame  Frederic  is  his  washerwoman. 

Dirty-sliirt  D****  obtained  his  unenviable 
and  most  unmeritted  nick  name  amongst 
contemporary  Oxonions  from  the  fact  of  his 
putting  on  avowedly  only  three  clean  shirts 
a  day,  whilst  another  man  of  the  same  name, 
as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  spiting  and 
dishonouring  him,  put  on  four.  We  presume 
it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers  of  Mr. 
Brummell’s  celebrated  maxim : — •“  The  finest 
linen  ;  plenty  of  it ;  and  country  washing.” 

French  women  certainly  dress  better  than 
any  other  women  in  the  world ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  their  whole  souls  are  in  the  cause, 
and  the  best  part  of  their  every  day  is  spent 
in  choosing,  trying,  comparing,  criticising — 
a  cap,  a  bonnet,  or  a  gown.  “  Votre  cha¬ 
peau  vous  va  comme  un  ange.”  “  Vous 
etes  coiffee  a  ravir .”  u  Ce  bonnet  est  d'un 
gout  charmant .”  ‘  Bien  niise  !  vous  etes 

tiree  d  quatre  epingles.”  a  Cher — je  le 
crois  bien — mats  combien,  dites  vous ,  pour 
la  dentelle  ? ”  Such  are  the  phrases  you 
hear  murmuring  round  you  in  a  salon  at 
Paris,  the  men  being  equally  au  fait  of  them : 
nay,  the  very  journalists  catch  inspiration 
from  the  theme,  and  instead  of  dry  catalogues 
of  tulle  and  blonde  and  gros  de  Naples,  such 
as  fill  the  columns  of  the  English  newspapers 
the  day  after  a  drawing-room  or  fancy  ball,  we 
read  of  “  robes  confectionnees  d  merveille , 
or  silks  d'un  veritable  couleur  de  succes  ;  ” 
and  not  content  with  enthusiastically  comme- 
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morating  the  graces  snatched  beyond  the 
reach  of  art — the  fascinating  caprices  de 
toilette — of  a  Recamier,  a  de  Guiche,  a  de 
Plaisance,  or  a  Le  Hon,  they  have  often 
been  known  of  late  to  throw  all  petty  feelings 
of  national  rivalry  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  justice  to  the  exquisite  refinements  of 
an  Englishwoman.  To  our  country’s  honour, 
be  it  said,  the  announcement  of  a  new  poem 
by  Byron  never  excited  a  greater  sensation 
amongst  the  men  of  letters — than  the  des¬ 
cription  of  a  new  dre>s  worn  by  a  certain 
beautiful  English  duchess,  periodically  ex¬ 
cites  amongst  the  modists — of  the  continent. 
Then  what  genius  is  shown  by  the  artistes! 
— with  what  devotion  they  apply  themselves 
to  their  art,  and  what  fire,  what  soul,  what 
elevation,  what  dignity,  they  infuse  into  it  ! 
When  (to  refer  only  to  well  known,  and  well 
authenticated  instances)  we  hear  of  one 
French  bonnet  maker  telling  Lady  D.,  on 
her  remonstrating  with  him  about  the  price 
ot  a  hat — “  Madame,  parole  d’honneur,  il 
m’a  coute  trois  nuits  d’insomnie  settlement 
pour  Vimaginer of  the  porter  of  another 
answering  an  inquiry  for  his  master,  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  11’est  pas  visible,  il  compose  r — of  a 
third  modestly  accounting  for  the  sit  of  a 
plume  by  saying  that  he  had  fixed  it  in  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm  :  when  we  know  that 
a  milliner  actually  told  one  of  the  Duchess 
de  Bern’s  ladies  of  honour,  who  came  to 
command  her  attendance,  that  the  duchess 
must  wait  upon  her  :  when  we  recall  the 
names  of  Herbault,  Victorine,  Beaudran, 
Palinyre,  Oudot-Manoury,  &c.  &c.,  and  reflect 
that  no  other  class  of  French  artists  have 
risen  thus  proudly  superior  to  those  of  other 
countries  but  the  cooks — is  it,  we  ask,  well 
possible  to  doubt  that  millinery  and  gastro¬ 
nomy  are  the  arts  in  which  the  nation  was 
predestined  to  shine,  and  that  Paris  is  the 
city  of  all  others  in  which  the  men  excel 
in  dressing  dinners,  and  the  women  in  dres¬ 
sing  themselves  P 

A  Mistake. — There  is  no  necessity  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  every  elegantly-dressed  woman 
in  a  carriage  is  a  duchess  or  marchioness — 
for  duchesses  and  marchionesses  are  by  no 
means  plentiful,  as  a  quondam  Irish  senator 
with  a  big  O  before  his  name  once  found  to 
his  cost.  He  chanced  to  be  discovered  one 

afternoon  by  a  friend  at  the  corner  of - 

Square,  attired  in  nankeen  pantaloons,  well 
calculated,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  exhibit  the 
graces  of  his  form.  The  friend  proposed  a 
stroll  into  the  park  :  “  Not  now,  my  dear- 
fellow,  for  God’s  sake  move  on:  I’m  waiting 
for  a  duchess  who  lives  in  the  square.”  The 
story  got  wind,  and  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  a  general  object  of  envy  for  his  bonne 
fortune ,  until  some  jealous  compatriot  thought 
of  referring  to  the  Court  Guide  to  identify 
the  frail  scion  of  nobility,  when  lo  and  behold, 
there  appeared  to  be  only  a  siugle  duchess 


then  residing  in  the  square,  and  she  the  very 
last  person  in  the  world  to  torm  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  an  ogre-looking  Irishman  in  nankeen. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  from  one  of  his  remarks  at 
the  Bath  “  swarry,”  that  Mr.  Samuel  Weller 
has  fallen  into  a  somewhat  similar  mistake : 
“  I  don’t  think  I  can  do  with  anything  under 
a  female  markis.  I  might  take  up  with  a 
young  ooman  o’  large  property  as  hadn’t  a 
title,  if  she  made  wery  fierce  love  to  me — not 
else.” 


DEATH  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 

Lamb  passed  the  last  period  of  his  life  in  the 
village,  or  more  soundingly,  the  “  Hundred  ” 
of  Edmonton.  To  a  native  of  that  same 
rusticity,  and  an  occasional  resident,  it,  was 
a  strange  yet  consistent  sight  to  observe  the 
form  in  “  clerk-like  black  ”  taking  a  regular 
morning  walk  on  the  dusty  London  road, 
instead  of  diving  into  the  shady  sweetness  of 
the  green  lanes.  But  we  saw  his  wistful, 
half-averted  glances  at  the  coaches  that 
passed  city-ward,  and  felt  his  yearnings  to¬ 
wards  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  He  died  in 
consequence  of  a  trifling  accident  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  during  one  of  these  walks,  and 
was  buried  in  Edmonton  churchyard.  He  had 
pointed  out  the  spot  himself  a  short  time 
before  while  walking  there  with  his  sister, 
“  as  the  place  where  he  wished  to  be  buried.” 
The  spot  is  by  no  means  romantic,  though 
something  of  the  kind  might  easily  have 
been  found  among  the  mossy,  mouldering, 
carved  vaults  and  tombs  at  remote  corners, 
beneath  old  yew  trees,  dense  blackthorn 
hedges,  or  beside  the  venerable  buttresses  of 
the  old  church  walls.  Lamb,  however,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  located,  not  only  where  the  place 
was  pretty  thick  with  companionable  tombs, 
but  where  he  could  be  nearer  the  walks  of 
human  life.  His  grave-stone  accordingly 
stands,  at  a  little  distance,  facing  a  footpath 
which  leads  to  the  lanes  and  fields  at  the 
back  of  the  church.  The  inscription  upon  it 
is  simply  “  To  the  memory  of  Charles  Lamb. 
Died  27  Dec.  1834:  aged  59.”  There,  in 
fixed  peacefulness,  among  a  crowd  of  fami¬ 
liar  names — names  known  from  infancy — we 
often  see  it  stand  with  pallid  smile  just  after 
sunset,  while  sparrows  fly  chirrupping  from 
tomb  to  tomb,  and  ruminating  sheep  recline 
with  half-closed  eyes  against  the  warm,  flat 
stone,  or  grassy  mound. — British  and  Foreign 
Review. 
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POISONOUS  CANDLES. 

The  attention  of  the  Westminster  Medical 
Society  has  lately  been  directed  to  a  subject 
materially  affecting  the  public  health,  that  of 
the  presence  of  white  arsenic  having  been 
detected  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some 
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candles  which  have  lately  come  much  into 
use.  It  appears  that  these  candles,  which 
am  very  much  in  appearance  like  wax,  owe 
their  beauty  and  brilliancy  in  burning  to  arse¬ 
nic  which  fact  has  been  unequivocally  proved 
by  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Everitt,  the  lec¬ 
turer  on  chemistry  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
and  Mr.  Phillips,  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 
Dr.  Scott  also  stated,  that  two  manufacturers 
of  these  new  German  wax  lights  had  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  him,  that  the  quantity  used  was 
one  part  of  white  arsenic  to  27  parts  of  fatty 
matter.  Considerable  discussion  ensued  in 
the  society,  as  to  the  effect  of  such  a  quantity 
of  a  deleterious  substance  like  arsenic  being 
consumed  in  this  way  in  houses  or  crowded 
churches,  in  some  of  which  they  had  been 
lately  introduced,  as  also  in  theatres.  The 
known  ill  effects  of  this  mineral  on  those  per¬ 
sons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it  in  vari¬ 
ous  manufactories,  as  well  as  the  wretched 
breath  and  short  lives  of  miners  in  Saxony 
and  other  parts  from  which  it  is  procured,  in 
combination  with  other  substances,  led  most 
of  the  members  to  consider  its  effects  would 
be  exceedingly  injurious  to  health,  and  that 
if  was  right  the  public  should  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fact.  One  or  two  mem¬ 
bers  stated  that  they  had  used  the  can¬ 
dles  for  some  time  without  experiencing  any 
ill  effects,  while  others  of  a  weaker  habit  of 
body  had  found  them  injurious.  The  candle 
may  be  known  to  contain  white  arsenic,  if, 
on  blowing  it  out,  the  wick  smells  like  garlic 
— a  fact  indicating  the  presence  of  metallic 
arsenic,  in  which  state  a  small  portion  only  of 
the  mineral  is,  the  great  proportion  being 
white  arsenic,  the  most  deadly  form  of  the 
poison.  The  lights  in  question  are  sold  cheap, 
and  in  many  instances  a  fraud  is  practised 
on  the  public,  by  the  substitution  of  them  for 
true  wax-lights  ;  the  fraud  may  be  detected 
by  the  test  we  have  mentioned. —  Times. 


THEORIES  OK  THE  AGE  OF  THE  GI.OBE. 

( Quoted  by  Dr.  Buchland,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise.) 

u  The  earth,”  says  Burnet,  u  was  first  in¬ 
vested  with  an  uniform  light  crust,  which 
covered  the  abyss  of  the  sea,  and  which  being 
broken  up  for  the  production  of  the  deluge, 
formed  the  mountains  by  its  fragments.” — 
Theoria  Sacra. 

“  The  deluge,”  says  Woodward,  “  was 
occasioned  by  a  momentary  suspension  of 
cohesion  among  the  particles  of  mineral 
bodies.  The  whole  of  the  globe  was  dissolved, 
and  the  paste  thus  formed  became  penetrated 
with  shells.” — Essay. 

“  God  raised  up,”  says  Schenckzer,  “  the 
mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
waters  which  had  produced  the  deluge  to 
run  off,  and  selected  those  places  in  which 
were  the  greatest  quantity  of  rocks,  without 


which  the  mountains  could  not  have  sup* 
ported  themselves.”—  Mem.  de  VAcadem. 

“  The  earth  was  formed  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  one  comet,  and  deluged  by  the 
train  of  another.  The  heat  which  it  retained 
from  its  origin  was  the  cause  of  exciting  its 
inhabitants  to  sin,  for  which  they  were  all 
drowned,  excepting  the  fishes,  which,  having 
been  fortunately  exempt  from  the  heat,  re¬ 
mained  innocent.” — IVhiston ,  New  Theory. 

“  The  earth  is  an  extinguished  sun,  a  vitri¬ 
fied  globe,  on  which  the  vapours  falling  down 
again,  after  it  had  cooled,  formed  seas,  which 
afterwards  deposited  the  limestone  forma¬ 
tions. — Leibnitz  Protogceu. 

“  The  whole  globe  was  covered  with  water 
many  thousand  years.  The  water  gradually 
retired.  All  the  land  animals  were  originally 
inhabitants  of  the  sea.  Man  was  originally 
a  fish  ;  and  there  are  still  fish  to  be  met  with 
in  the  ocean  which  are  half  men,  on  their 
progress  to  the  perfect  human  shape,  and 
whose  descendants  will  in  process  of  time 
become  men.” — Demaillet. 

“  The  earth  was  a  fragment  of  the  sun, 
struck  off'  red-hot  by  the  blow  of  a  comet,, 
together  with  all  the  other  planets,  which 
v/ere  also  red  hot  fragments.  The  age  of 
the  world,  then,  can  be  calculated  from  the 
number  of  years  which  it  would  take  to  cool 
so  large  a  mass  from  a  red  hot,  down  to  its 
present  temperature.  But  it  is  of  course 
growing  colder  every  year,  and,  as  well  as  the 
other  planets,  must  finally  be  a  globe  of  ice.” 
—  Buff  on  Theorie. 

il  AH  things  were  originally  fluid.  The 
waters  gave  birth  to  microscopic  insects ;  the 
insects,  in  the  course  of  ages,  magnified 
themselves  into  the  larger  animals  ;  the  ani¬ 
mals,  in  the  course  of  ages,  converted  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  water  into  calcareous  earth ;  the 
vegetables  converted  another  portion  into 
clay !  These  two  substances,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  converted  themselves  into  silex ;  and 
thus  the  siliceous  mountains  are  the  oldest 
of  all.  All  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth,  there¬ 
fore,  owe  their  existence  to  life,  and  without 
life,  the  globe  would  still  be  entirely  liquid.” 
— Lumark.  This,  too,  is  the  favourite  mode 
among  the  German  philosophers !  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  formation  and  filling  of  the 
world. 

u  The  earth  is  a  great  animal ;  it  is  alive  ; 
a  vital  fluid  circulates  in  it;  every  particle  of 
it  is  alive  ;  it  has  instinct  and  volition,  even 
to  the  most  elementary  molecules,  which  at¬ 
tract  and  repel  each  other  according  to  sym¬ 
pathies  and  antipathies.  Every  mineral  has 
the  power  of  converting  immense  masses  into 
its  own  nature,  as  we  convert  food  into  flesh 
and  blood.  The  mountains  are  the  respi¬ 
ratory  organs  of  the  globe !  The  schists  are 
the  organs  of  secretion  ;  the  mineral  veins* 
are  abscesses ;  and  the  metals  are  products 
of  disease,  for  which  reason, _  most  of  them 
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have  a  repulsive  smell.”  —  Patrin.  Diet. 
d’Histoire  Naturelle. 

“  All  is  done  by  polarization.” — Ofcen. 


THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

A  model  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  powers 
of  this  machine  has  lately  been  exhibited  to 
the  Edinburgh  Society  of  Arts.  The  model 
consists  of  a  wooden  chest  about  five  feet 
long,  three  feet  wide,  three  feet  deep  at  the 
one  end,  and  one  foot  at  the  other.  The  width 
and  depth  in  this  model  are  those  which 
would  probably  be  found  suitable  in  a  work¬ 
ing  machine ;  but  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  length  in  the  machine  may  be  a  hundred 
ora  thousand  miles,  and  is  limited  to  five  feet 
in  the  model  merely  for  convenience.  Thirty 
copper  wires  extend  from  end  to  end  of  the 
chest,  and  are  kept  apart  from  each  other.  At 
one  end  (which,  for  distinction’s  sake,  we  shall 
call  the  south  end)  they  are  fastened  to  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line  of  wooden  keys,  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  a  pianoforte ;  at  the  other,  or  north 
end,  they  terminate  close  to  thirty  small  aper¬ 
tures  equally  distributed  in  six  rows  of  five 
each,  over  a  screen  of  three  feet  square,  which 
forms  the  end  of  the  chest.  Under  these 
apertures  on  the  outside  are  painted  in  black 
paint  upon  a  white  ground  the  twenty-six  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet,  with  the  necessary  points, 
the  colon,  semicolon,  and  full  point,  and  an 
asterisk  to  denote  the  termination  of  a  word. 
The  letters  occupy  spaces  about  an  inch  square. 
The  wooden  keys  at  the  other  end  have  also 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  painted  on  them 
in  the  usual  order.  The  wires  serve  merely 
for  communication,  and  we  shall  now  describe 
the  apparatus  by  which  they  work. 

This  consists,  at  the  south  end,  of  a  pair  of 
plates,  zink  and  copper,  forming  a  galvanic 
trough,  placed  under  the  keys  ;  and  at  the 
north  end  of  thirty  steel  magnets,  about  four 
inches  long,  placed  close  behind  the  letters 
painted  on  the  screen.  The  magnets  move 
horizontally  on  axes,  and  are  poised  within  a 
flat  ring  of  copper  wire,  formed  of  the  ends 
of  communicating  wires.  On  their  north 
ends  they  carry  small,  square  bits  of  blaek 
paper,  which  project  in  front  of  the  screen, 
aud  serve  as  opercula  or  covers  to  conceal  the 
letters.  When  any  wire  is  put  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  trough  at  the  south  end,  the 
galvanic  influence  is  instantly  transmitted  to 
the  north  end ;  and  in  accordance  with  a 
well-known  law  discovered  by  Oersted,  the 
magnet  at  the  end  of  that  wire  instantly  turns 
round  to  the  right  or  left,  bearing  with  it  the 
operculum  of  black  paper,  and  unveiling  a 
letter.  When  the  key  A,  for  instance,  is 
pressed  down  with  the  finger  at  the  south 
end,  the  wire  attached  to  it  is  immediately 
put  in  communication  with  the  trough  ;  and, 
at  the  same  instant,  the  letter  A  at  the  north 
end  is  unveiled  by  the  magnet  turning  to  the 


right  and  withdrawing  the  operculum.  When 
the  finger  is  removed  from  the  key  it  springs 
back  to  its  place;  the  communication  with 
the  trough  ceases;  the  magnet  resumes  its 
position,  and  the  letter  is  again  covered. 

Thus,  by  pressing  down  with  the  finger  in 
succession  the  keys  corresponding  to  any  word 
or  name,  we  have  the  letters  forming  that  word 
or  name  exhibited  at  the  other  end — the  name 
Victoria,  for  instance,  which  was  the  maiden 
effort  of  the  Telegraph.  In  the  same  way  we 
may  transmit  a  communication  of  any  length, 
using  an  asterisk  or  cross  to  mark  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  one  word  from  another,  and  the  com¬ 
ma,  semicolon,  or  full  point,  to  mark  breaks 
in  a  sentence,  or  its  close.  No  proper  experi¬ 
ment  was  made,  while  we  were  present,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  lime  necessary  for  this  species  of 
communication ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  letters  might  be  exhibited  almost  as 
rapidly  as  a  compositor  could  set  them  up 
in  types.  Even  one-half  or  one-third  of  this 
speed,  however,  would  answer  perfectly  well. 

Galvanism,  it  is  well  known,  requires  a 
complete  circuit  for  its  operation.  You  must 
not  only  carry  a  wire  to  the  place  you  mean  to 
communicate  with,  but  you  must  bring  it 
back  again  to  the  trough.  Aware  of  this, 
our  first  impression  was,  that  each  letter  and 
mark  would  require  two  wires,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine,  in  these  circumstances,  having  sixty 
wires  instead  of  thirty,  its  bulk,  and  the  com¬ 
plication  of  its  parts,  would  have  been  much 
increased.  This  difficulty  has  been  obviated, 
however,  by  a  simple  and  happy  contrivance. 
Instead  of  the  return  wires  extending  from 
the  magnet  back  to  the  keys,  they  are  cut 
short  at  the  distance  of  three  inches  from  the 
maget,  and  all  join  a  transverse  copper  rod, 
from  which  a  single  wire  passes  back  to  the 
trough,  and  serves  for  the  whole  letters.  The 
telegraph,  in  this  way,  requires  only  thirty- 
one  wires.  We  may  also  mention,  that  the 
communication  between  the  keys  and  the 
trough  is  made  by  a  long,  narrow  basin  filled 
with  mercury,  into  which  the  end  of  the  wire 
is  plunged  when  the  key  is  pressed  down  with 
the  finger. 

The  telegraph,  thus  constructed,  operates 
with  ease  and  accuracy,  as  many  gentlemen 
can  witness.  The  term  model,  which  we 
have  employed,  is  in  some  respects  a  mis¬ 
nomer.  It  is  the  actual  machine,  with  all  its 
esseutial  parts,  and  merely  circumscribed  as 
to  length  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  in  a 
room  of  limited  dimensions.  About  twenty 
gentlemen,  including  some  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  science  in  Edinburgh,  have  sub¬ 
scribed  a  memorial  stating  their  high  opinion 
ot  the  merits  of  the  invention,  and  expressing 
their  readiness  to  act  as  a  committee  for  con¬ 
ducting  experiments  upon  a  greater  scale,  in 
order  fully  to  test  its  practicability.  This 
ought  to  be  a  public  concern.  A  machine 
which  would  repeat  in  Edinburgh  words  spo- 
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ken  in  London,  three  or  four  minutes  after 
they  were  uttered,  and  continue  the  communi¬ 
cation  for  any  length  of  time,  by  night  or  by 
day,  and  with  the  rapidity  which  has  been 
described — such  a  machine  reveals  a  new 
power,  whose  stupendous  effects  upon  society 
no  effort  of  the  most  vigorous  imagination 
can  anticipate. — Scotsman. 


$2ciu  Books. 

lockhart’s  life  of  sir  Walter  scott. 

( Continued  from  page  223.) 

Scott's  advice  to  his  second  Son. 

“  You  ask  me  about  reading  history. 
Yon  are  quite  right  to  read  Clarendon — 
his  style  is  a  little  long-winded ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  characters  may  match  those 
of  the  ancient  historians,  and  one  thinks 
they  would  know  the  very  men  if  you  were 
to  meet  them  in  society.  Few  English 
writers  have  the  same  precision,  either  in 
describing  the  actors  in  great  scenes,  or  the 
deeds  which  they  performed.  He  was,  you 
are  aware,  himself  deeply  engaged  in  the 
scenes  which  he  depicts,  and  therefore 
colours  them  with  the  individual  feeling, 
and  sometimes,  doubtless,  with  the  partiality 
of  a  partisan.  Yet  I  think  he  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  fair  writer ;  for  though  he  always 
endeavours  to  excuse  King  Charles,  yet  he 
points  out  his  mistakes  and  errors,  which 
certainly  were  neither  few  nor  of  slight  con¬ 
sequence.  Some  of  his  history  regards  the 
country  in  which  you  are  now  a  resident ; 
and  you  will  find  that  much  of  the  fate  of 
that  Great  Civil  War  turned  on  the  success¬ 
ful  resistance  made  by  the  city  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  relief  of  that  place  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  by  means  of  the  trained  bands  of 
London,  a  sort  of  force  resembling  our  local 
militia  or  volunteers.  They  are  the  subject 
of  ridicule  in  all  the  plays  and  poems  of  the 
time;  yet  the  sort  of  practice  of  arms  which 
they  had  acquired,  enabled  them  to  with¬ 
stand  the  charge  of  Prince  Rupert  and  his 
gallant  cavalry,  who  were  then  foiled  for 
the  first  time.  Read,  my  dear  Charles, 
read,  and  read  that  which  is  useful.  Man 
only  differs  from  birds  and  beasts,  because 
he  has  the  means  of  availing  himself  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  his  predecessors. 
The  swallow  builds  the  same  nest  which  its 
father  and  mother  built ;  and  the  sparrow 
does  not  improve  by  the  experience  of  its 
parents.  The  son  of  the  learned  pig,  if  it 
had  one,  would  be  a  mere  brute,  fit  only  to 
make  bacon  of.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
human  race.  Our  ancestors  lodged  in  caves 
and  wigwams,  where  we  construct  palaces 
for  the  rich,  and  comfortable  dwellings  for 
the  poor;  and  why  is  this — but  because  our 
eye  is  enabled  to  look  back  upon  the  past, 
to  improve  upon  our  ancestors’  improve¬ 


ments,  and  to  avoid  their  errors?  ^This  can 
only  be  done  by  studying  history,  and  com¬ 
paring  it  with  passing  events.  God  has 
given  you  a  strong  memory  and  the  power 
of  understanding  that  which  you  give  your 
mind  to  with  attention-  but  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  derived  from  these  qualities  must 
depend  on  your  own  determination  to  avail 
yourself  of  them,  and  improve  them  to  the 
uttermost.  That  you  should  do  so  will  be 
the  greatest  satisfaction  1  can  receive  in  my 
advanced  life,  and  when  my  thoughts  must 
be  entirely  turned  on  the  success  of  my 
children.” 

Reprints  of  the  Novels. 

In  a  letter  from  Constable,  in  1822,  after 
returning  to  the  progress  of  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,  under  10,000  copies  of  which,  (or 
nearly  that  number,)  Ballantyne’s  presses 
were  now  groaning,  and  glancing  gaily  to 
the  prospect  of  their  being  kept  regularly 
employed  to  the  same  extent  until  three 
other  novels,  as  yet  unchristened,  had  fol¬ 
lowed  Peveril,  he  adds  a  summary  of  what 
was  then,  had  just  been,  or  what  was  about 
to  be,  the  amount  of  occupation  furnished  to 
the  same  office  by  reprints  of  older  works  of 
the  same  pen  : — “  a  summary,”  he  exclaims, 
“  to  which  I  venture  to  say,  there  will  be 
no  rival  in  our  day!”  And  well  might 
Constable  say  so  ;  for  the  result  is,  that 
James  Ballantyne  and  Co,  had  just  exe¬ 
cuted,  or  were  on  the  eve  of  executing,  by 
his  order — 

A  new  edition  of  Sir  W.  Scott’s  Poet¬ 
ical  Works,  in  10  vols.  (miniature),  5,000  copies. 
Novels  and  Tales,  12  vols.  ditto  -  -  5,000  — 

Historical  Romances,  6  vols.  ditto  -  5.000  — 

Poetry  from  Waverley,  &c.,  1  vol.  12mo„  5,000  — 

Paper  required  .  . .  7.772  reams. 

Volumes  producedfrom  Ballantyne’s  presses,  145,000 ! 

To  which  we  may  safely  add  from  30,000  to 
40,000  volumes  more  as  the  immediate  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  author’s  daily  industry  within 
the  space  of  twelve  months. 

Visit  of  George  the  Fourth  to  Scotland. 

About  noon  of  the  14th  of  August  1822, 
the  royal  yatch  and  the  attendant  vessels  of 
war  cast  anchor  in  the  Roads  of  Leith ;  but 
although  Scott’s  ballad-prologue  had  en¬ 
treated  the  clergy  to  “  warstle  for  a  sunny 
day,”  the  weather  was  so  unpropitious  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  defer  the  landing 
until  the  15th.  In  the  midst  of  the  rain, 
however,  Sir  W alter  rowed  off  to  the  Royal 
George  ;  and,  says  the  newspaper  of  the 
day,— 

“  When  his  arrival  alongside  the  yacht 
was  announced  to  the  King, — ‘  What !’  ex¬ 
claimed  His  Majesty,  ‘  Sir  Walter  Scott ! 
The  man  in  Scotland  I  most  wish  to  see  ! 
Let  him  come  up.’  This  distinguished 
Baronet  then  ascended  the  ship,  and  was 
presented  to  the  King  on  the  quarter-deck, 
where,  after  an  appropriate  speech  in  the 
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name  of  the  ladles  of  Edinburgh,  he  pre¬ 
sented  His  Majesty  with  a  St.  Andrew’s 
Gross,  in  silver,  which  his  fair  subjects  had 
provided  for  him.*  The  King,  with  evident 
marks  of  satisfaction,  made  a  gracious  reply 
to  Sir  Walter,  received  the  gift  in  the  most 
kind  and  condescending  manner,  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  wear  it  in  public,  in  token  ol  ac¬ 
knowledgment  to  the  fair  donors.” 

.  To  this  record  let  me  add,  that,  on 
receiving  the  poet  on  the  quarter-deck,  Ilis 
Majesty  called  for  a  bottle  of  Highland 
whisky,  and  having  drunk  his  health  in  this 
national  liquor,  desired  a  glass  to  be  filled 
for  him.  Sir  Walter,  after  draining  his  own 
bumper,  made  a  request  that  the  King 
would  condescend  to  bestow  on  him  the 
glass  out  of  which  His  Majesty  had  just 
drunk  his  health  ;  and  this  being  granted, 
the  precious  vessel  was  immediately  wrapt 
up  and  carefully  deposited  in  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  salest  part  of  his  dress. 
So  he  returned  with  it  to  Castle-street;  but 
—  to  say  nothing  at  this  moment  of  graver 
distractions  —  on  reaching  his  house  he 
found  a  guest  established  there  of  a  sort 
rather  different  from  the  usual  visiters  of 
the  time.  The  poet  Crabbe,  to  whom  he 
had  been  introduced  when  last  in  London, 
by  Mr.  Murray,  of  Albemarle-street,  after 
repeatedly  promising  to  follow  up  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  by  an  excursion  to  the  north, 
had  at  last  arrived  in  the  midst  of  these 
tumultuous  preparations  tor  the  royal  advent. 
Notwithstanding  all  such  impediments,  he 
found  his  quarters  ready  for  him,  and  Scott 
entering,  wet  and  hurried,  embraced  the 
venerable  man  with  brotherly  affection. 
The  royal  gift  was  forgotten  — the  ample 
skirt  of  the  coat  within  which  it  had  been 
packed,  and  which  he  had  hitherto  held  cauti¬ 
ously  in  front  of  his  person,  slipped  back  to 
its  more  usual  position — he  sat  down  beside 
Crabbe,  and  the  glass  was  crushed  to  atoms. 
His  scream  and  gesture  made  his  wife  con¬ 
clude  thathe  had  sat  down  on  a  pair  of  scissars, 
or  the  like  ;  but  very  little  harm  had  been 
done  except  the  breaking  of  the  glass,  of 
which  alone  he  had  been  thinking.  This 
was  a  damage  not  to  be  repaired:  as  for  the 
scratch  that  accompanied  it,  its  scar  was  of 
no  great  consequence,  as  even  when  mount¬ 
ing  the  “  cat-dath,  or  battle-garment”  of 
the  Celtic  Club,  he  adhered,  like  his  hero 
Waverley,  to  the  trews. 

*  5*  *  *  *  * 

The  King  at  his  first  levee  diverted  many, 
and  delighted  Scott,  by  appearing  in  the 
full  Highland  garb, — the  same  brilliant 
Steuart  Tartans,  so  called,  in  which  cer¬ 
tainly  no  Steuart,  except  Prince  Charles, 
had  ever  before  presented  himself  in  the 
saloons  of  Holyrood.  His  Majesty’s  Celtic 

*  This  was  the  cross  inscribed  “  Righ  Albainn  gu 
brath,”  about  which  Scott  wrote  to  Terry  on  the 
31st  of  July. 


toilette  had  been  carefully  watched  and 
assisted  by  the  gallant  Laird  of  Garth,  who 
was  not  a  little  proud  of  the  result  of  his 
dexterous  manipulations  of  the  royal  plaid, 
and  pronounced  the  King,  “  a  vera  pretty 
man.”  And  he  did  look  a  most  stately  and 
imposing  person  in  that  beautiful  dress — 
but  his  satisfaction  therein  was  cruelly  dis¬ 
turbed,  when  he  discovered,  towering  and 
blazing  among  and  above  the  genuine  Glen¬ 
garries  and  Macleods  and  MacGregors,  a 
figure  even  more  portly  than  his  own, 
equipped,  from  a  sudden  impulse  of  loyal 
ardour,  in  an  equally  complete  set  of  the 
self-same  conspicuous  Steuart  Tartans  : — 

“  He  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  iu  a  kilt — 

While  throng'd  the  chiefs  of  every  Highland  clan 
To  liail  their  brother,  Vich  lan  Alderman.”* 

In  truth,  this  portentious  apparition  cast  an 
air  of  ridicule  and  caricature  over  Ihe  whole 
of  Sir  Walter’s  Celtified  pageantry.  A  sharp 
little  bailie  from  Aberdeen,  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  made  acquaintance  with  the  worthy 
Guildhall  Baronet,  and  tasted  the  turtle-soup 
of  his  voluptuous  yacht,  tortured  him  as  he 
sailed  down  the  long  gallery  of  Holyrood,  by 
suggesting  that,  after  all,  bis  costume  was 
not  quite  perfect.  Sir  William,  who  had 
been  rigged  out,  as  the  auctioneers’  adver¬ 
tisements  say,  “  regardless  of  expense,”  ex¬ 
claimed  that  he  must  be  mistaken — begged 
he  would  explain  his  criticism — and  as  he 
spoke  threw  a  glance  of  admiration  on  a 
skene  dhu  (black  knife),  which,  like  a  true 
“  warrior,  and  hunter  of  deer,”  he  wore  stuck 
into  one  of  his  garters.  “  Oo  ay — 00  ay,”  quoth 
the  Aberdonian ;  “  the  knife’s  a’  right,  mon 
— but  faar’s  your  speen  ?” — (where’s  your 
spoon  P)  Such  was  Scott’s  story,  but  whether 
he  “  gave  it  a  cocked-hat  and  walking-cane,” 
in  the  hope  of  restoring  the  King’s  good- 
humour,  so  grievously  shaken  by  this  heroical 
doppel- ganger,  it  is  not  very  necessary  to 
inquire. 

*  Byron’s  Age  of  Bronze. 


Madness  of  Party. — The  true  policy  of  a 
statesman  is  to  ascertain  and  to  meet  the 
existing  wants  of  the  community.  He  who 
acts  on  any  other  system  may  be  qualified 
to  count  beads  in  a  cell,  but  not  to  mix  in 
this  ever-changing  world,  far  less  to  attempt 
the  management  of  its  weighty  interests. — 
(A  maxim  of  sound  and  enlightened  policy, 
from  the  Spectator  newspaper.) 

Immense  Cabbage  and  Turnip . — The  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Glasgow  Argus  states  : — There 
are  at  present  in  our  office,  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  curious  in  horticultural  matters, 
a  colossal  cabbage,  and  a  no  less  colossal 
Swedish  turnip,  sent  us  by  a  friend  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  Goldsmith  sent  a  cut  of 
his  venison  to  Reynolds — “  to  paint  it  or  eat 
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it,  just  as  he  liked  best”  The  cabbage 
weighs  53  pounds,  and  measures,  (although 
considerably  compressed  in  the  packing,) 
two  yards  15  inches  in  horizontal,  and  1  yard 
31^  inches  in  vertical  circumference.  The 
Swedish  turnip  is  equally  uncommon  in  its 
dimensions,  measuring  28  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  weighing  14  pounds.  The  as¬ 
sembled  posse  comitatus  of  the  establish- 
meet  gazed  in  silent  astonishment  on  these 
wonders  when  the  staves  of  the  cask  were 
knocked  from  about  them,  until  the  spell 
was  dissolved  by  the  youngest  devil  sighing 
audibly — “  Lor’,  they’ve  forgot  to  send  the 
beef.” 

Monster  Posting-bill. — Mr.  Halstead,  sta¬ 
tioner,  of  Somers  Town,  has  just  received 
from  his  son  in  America  a  posting-bill, 
printed  at  the  double  Mammoth  printing- 
press,  the  largest  in  the  world — of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extraordinary  dimensions:  viz.  eleven 
feet  by  six  feet  six  inches.  The  entire  im¬ 
pression  is  taken  at  once,  though  the  sheet 
is  composed  of  six  pieces.  R.  R. 

Waterloo.  —  The  lively  author  of  A  Sum¬ 
mer  in  Germany  writes  A  picture  amused 
me  very  much,  the  subject  the  interior  of  a 
cottage  at  St.  Jean,  after  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo.  A  group  in  the  foreground  represents  a 
young  man  who  had  been  wounded,  stretched 
on  the  floor,  and  while  his  wounds  are  being 
dressed  a  young  girl  is  assisting  and  bending 
over  him  with  anxious  looki.  There  are  se¬ 
veral  other  sufferers  scattered  about ;  and  so 
far,  so  good.  But  in  the  back  ground,  full 
before  the  eyes,  appears  a  most  unpicturesque 
object — a  regular  French  bed,  with  white 
dimity  curtains,  and  therein  comfortably  en¬ 
sconced  between  the  blankets,  well  tucked  in, 
and  with  a  very  becoming  nightcap,  is  seen  a 
gentleman  with  his  head  on  his  down  pillow, 
and  the  clothes  arranged  under  his  chin  in  a 
most  interesting  manner.  “  Who  is  that 
gentleman  lying  so  snug  in  his  French  bed?” 

I  asked  Guillaume.  “  Oh,  that  is  Milord 
Anglesey  after  his  leg  was  taken  off ;  they 
could  not  put  him  on  the  ground  like  the 
others,  un  milord !  Vous  concevez.” 

Sugar  Plums — Starch  of  an  inferior  qua¬ 
lity  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hard  con¬ 
fectionary,  such  as  lozenges,  sugar  plums, 
and  similar  articles.  Those  which  are  sold 
about  the  streets,  (says  a  writer  in  the  Ma¬ 
gazine  of  Poptilar  Science ,)  and  made  “  for 
the  use  of  schools,”  are  generally  composed 
of  the  offal  of  starch  works,  mixed  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  pipe-clay,  or  chalk,  and  as 
little  sugar  as  is  able  to  give  them  a  palatable 
sweetness ;  but  what  is  worse  is,  they  are 
often  coloured  with  red  lead,  verdigris,  gam¬ 
boge,  and  other  mineral  poisons.  A  species 
of  refined  liquorice,  manufactured  for  the 
same  market,  is  a  compound  of  common 
Spanish  juice,  lampblack,  and  starch. 


Changing  Seats. — The  following  problem 
may  be  found  in  many  of  our  elementary 
books  of  arithmetic  : — A  club  of  eight  per¬ 
sons  agreed  to  dine  together  every  day  as 
long  as  they  could  sit  down  to  table  differ¬ 
ently  arranged.  How  many  dinners  would 
be  necessary  to  complete  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment?  Answer.  By  the  well  known  rule 
of  permutation,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
whole  party  must  live  110  years  and  170  days, 
and  must  eat  362,880  dinners.  So  rapidly 
does  the  sum  roll  up  on  this  process,  that  if 
the  party  had  consisted  of  one  more  person, 
they  would  have  had  443,520  dinners  to  get 
through  ;  and  if  ten  persons  were  to  enter 
into  the  compact,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  in  order  to  complete  their  task,  to  live 
long  enough  to  devour  3,628,800  dinners. — 
Dublin  General  Advertiser. 

Philidor,  the  Celebrated  Chess-Player. — 
Andre  Danican  Philidor  was  born  at  Dreux, 
near  Paris,  in  1726.  His  grandfather  was 
a  hautboy- player  at  the  court  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth.  An  Italian  musician  named 
Philidor,  was  admired  at  that  court  for  his 
performance  on  the  same  instrument ;  and 
after  his  departure,  the  king  gave  Mr.  Dani¬ 
can  the  sobriquet  or  nick  name  of  Philidor, 
which  has  still  remained  in  the  family.  His 
father,  and  several  of  his  brothers  belonged 
to  the  band  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth.  At  six  years  of  age  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  among  the  children  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  at  Versailles,  where  being  obliged  to 
attend  daily,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  learn¬ 
ing  chess  from  the  musicians  in  waiting,  of 
whom  there  were  about  eighty.  M.  de 
Kermui,  Sire  de  Legalle,  who  is  still  living, 
and  was  then  near  forty  years  of  age,  was 
esteemed  the  best  chess-player  in  France, 
and  young  Philidor  sought  every  opportunity 
of  receiving  his  instructions,  by  which  he 
improved  so  essentially  that  three  years 
alter,  M.  de  Legalle,  though  still  his  master, 
was  not  able  to  allow  him  any  advantage. 
M.  de  Legalle  once  asked  him  whether  he 
had  ever  tried  to  play  by  memory,  without 
seeing  the  board  ?  Philidor  replied,  that  as 
he  had  calculated  moves,  and  even  whole 
games  at  night  in  bed,  he  thought  he  could 
do  it,  and  immediately  pla\ed  a  game  with 
the  Abbe  Chenard,  which  he  won  without 
seeing  the  board,  and  without  hesitating  upon 
any  of  the  moves.  This  was  a  circumstance 
much  spoken  of  in  Paris,  and.  in  consequence, 
he  often  repeated  this  method  of  playing. — 
New  York  Mirror. 

Many  by  wit  get  wealth,  but  none  by 
wealth  purchase  wit. 
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TOMB  OF  MILTON, 
in  st.  Giles’s  church,  cripplegate. 


This  unostentatious  monument — a  late  tri¬ 
bute  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  Milton, — 
was  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate,  in  the  year  1 700.  The  church  being 
then  under  repair,  it  was  deemed  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  above  praise-worthy  pur¬ 
pose;  for,  hitherto,  no  memorial  existed  of 
the  precise  resting-place  of  the  remains  of  the 
illustrious  Bard.  It  was  well  known  that  he 
had  been  buried  in  this  church,  from  the 
following  entry  in  the  parish  registry: — “  12 
November,  1674.  John  Milton,  gentleman, 
consumption,  chancell.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ays- 
cough,  (editor  of  the  Index  to  Shakspeare,) 
whose  grandfather  died  in  1759,  aged  84, 
had  often  been  heard  to  say  that  Milton  was 
buried  under  the  desk  in  the  chancel.  On 
August  1,  1790,  search  was  accordingly  made 
Vol.  xxx.  2  D 


for  the  remains.  On  the  3rd,  the  coffin 
was  discovered ;  the  soil  in  which  it  had 
been  deposited  was  of  a  calcareous  nature, 
and  it  rested  upon  another  coffin,  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  was  that  of  Milton’s 
father,  report  having  stated  that  the  Poet 
was  buried,  at  his  request,  near  the  re¬ 
mains  of  his  parent ;  and  the  same  register- 
book  contained  the  entry  : — “  John  Milton, 
gentleman,  15  March,  1646.”  No  other  cof¬ 
fin  being  found  in  the  chancel,  which  was 
entirely  dug  over,  there  can  be  no  uncertainty 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  remains.  They  were 
re- interred,*  and  the  above  bust  and  tablet 

•  Orders  to  this  effect  were  given  on  the  Tuesday 
the  3rd,  but  the  woikmen  neglected  their  labour  till 
tlie  following  Saturday.  The  hair  aud  some  of  the 
teeth  were,  ou  the  4th,  carried  off  by  a  party  of 
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were  shortly  aftev  erected,  the  expense  being 
defrayed  by  public  subscription. 

As  an  interesting  pendent,  we  subjoin  a 
brief  notice  of  the  Poet’s  life,  from  No.  11  of 
the  Churches  of  London ,  by  Messrs.  Godwin 
and  Britton.  This  biographical  sketch  is  very 
properly  appended  to  the  description  of  the 
Church  of  All-Hallows,  Bread-street,  the  pa¬ 
rish  wherein  Milton  was  born  and  baptized. 

At  the  “Spread  Eagle”*  in  Bread  street, 
on  the  ninth  of  December,  1608,  a  man  was 
born,  who  if  he  be  not  the  greatest  poet  the 
world  ever  saw,  is  only  not  so,  because  that 
Homer  lived  before  him  ; — a  man  who  has 
immeasurably  advanced  the  character  of  his 
species  —  ay  !  probably  even  in  countries 
where  he  was  never  heard  of — who  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  mine  of  instruction  and  delight  for 
his  fellows,  unexhausted  —  inexhaustible; 
and  in  the  little  church  of  All-hallows, 
Bread-street,  it  was,  that  he  received  his, 
since  widely-sounded  name,  John  Milton. 
There  are  feelings  natural  to  the  human 
mind,  which  cause  us  to  regard  with  interest 
all  information,  however  trivial,  of  those 
whose  names,  whether  by  good  or  evil,  have 
become  as  household  words  in  the  mouths 
of  men  ;  and  we  need  hardly  say,  therefore, 
that  every  circumstance  of  Milton’s  life  has 
been  laid  before  the  world,  and  many  ela¬ 
borate  essays  written  with  a  view  to  analyze 
his  mind — to  explain  his  powers,  and  to  ex¬ 
pose  his  weaknesses.  We  must  content 
ourselves  in  this  place  with  a  brief  rehearsal 
of  the  principal  events  of  his  troubled  life, 
and  a  briefer  mention  of  some  of  his  many 
works.  Milton  received  his  early  education 
partly  under  private  tutors,  and  partly  at  St. 
Paul’s  School,  whence  he  was  removed,  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  to  Christ  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge, f  and  early  attained  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion,  although  his  first  productions  are  not 
generally  regarded  as  remarkable.  He  took 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1632,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  a  writer  of  Latin  verses, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  gained  any  ho¬ 
nours  in  his  College.  After  he  had  left 
Cambridge  he  remained  3ome  time  with  his 
father,  in  retirement,  still  studying  hard, 
and  in  1634,  produced  his  elegant  “  Masque” 
of  Comus,  which,  however,  was  not  printed 
until  1637.  +  In  1638,  he  quitted  England 

drunken  parishioners,  who  had  been  carousing  at  an 
overseer’s.  The  details  of  this  disgusting  violation 
of  the  Poet’s  Tomb  will  be  found  in  the  Mirror, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  91. 

*  The  house  was  destroyed  many  years  ago.  ” 

-j-  In  the  beautiful  gardens  of  this  college,  which 
we  have  lately  visited,  a  mulberry  tree,  supposed  to 
have  been  planted  by  the  immortal  poet,  is  preserved 
with  great  veneration.  Bands  of  lead  encircle  it,  and 
several  props,  rendered  necessary  by  a  violent  storm 
which  injured  it  some  time  ago,  have  been  placed 
beneath  the  branches. 

J  The  original  MS.  of  part  of  Comus,  together 
with  that  of  ‘•Lycioas,”  and  some  other  of  his 
smaller  poems,  is  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 


to  visit  France  and  Italy,  and  having  seen 
all  that  was  worthy  of  notice  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  was  about  to  pass  into  Greece.  Hear¬ 
ing,  however,  of  the  troubled  state  of  En¬ 
gland,  brought  about  by  the  disagreement 
between  King  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament, 
he  abandoned  this  intention,  and  shortly 
afterwards  returned,  and  at  the  request  of 
his  friends,  received  into  his  house  a  few 
pupils  whom  he  himself  instructed  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Italian,  Spa¬ 
nish,  and  French  languages.  About  this 
time  he  entered  warmly  into  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  religious  and  political  controversy 
which  then  agitated  the  kingdom  :  and  in 
regard  to  this  portion  of  his  life  we  will 
merely  say,  without  stopping  to  inquire 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  that  he 
laboured  zealously  in  the  path  that  he  had 
chosen,  and  whether  for  good  or  evil,  must 
have  assisted  materially  in  determining  the 
course  of  events. 

In  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  married  his 
first  wile,  but  did  not  experience  all  the 
happiness  he  expected  :  desiring  in  conse¬ 
quence  to  be  divorced,  he  wrote  several 
pamphlets  to  justify  his  course,  but  was  ulti¬ 
mately  reconciled  to  her.§  He  then  com¬ 
menced  a  History  of  England,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  made  Latin  secretary  to 
the  council  of  state,  in  which  capacity  he 
wrote  many  remarkable  tracts,  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  “  Jconoclastes  ”  and  his  “  De~ 
fensio  Populi,”  in  answer  to  Salmasius, 
which,  although  little  known,  may  be 
deemed  master-pieces  of  composition.  While 
engaged  on  this  last  work,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  thousand  guineas,  his  eye-sight, 
which  from  over  exertion  had  long  been 
weak,  entirely  failed  him. 

Fortunately  for  posterity,  the  times  be¬ 
coming  more  settled,  Milton  was  somewhat 
freed  from  the  excitement  of  political  con¬ 
troversy,  arid  again  turned  his  attention  to 
a  resolve  that  he  had  made  in  early  life,  to 
leave  something  behind  him  which  his 
“  country  would  not  willingly  let  die.”  He 
was  now  forty-seven  years  of  age,  in  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances,  and  unable  to  see,  but 
these  difficulties  did  not  interfere  with  his 
determination,  and  “  Paradise  Lost,” — the 
noblest  effort  that  genius  ever  made — was 
the  glorious  result.  We  may  not  attempt, 
in  a  brief  notice  like  the  present,  any  exa¬ 
mination  of  this  sublime  work,  in  which 
every  thing  that  is  great  and  astonishing  has 
a  place.  Chaos,  the  Creation,  Heaven, 
and  Hell,  are  his  exalted  themes  ;  and 
when  we  remember  the  position  in  which 
he  stood  at  the  time, — that  when  he  con¬ 
ceived  it,  the  ban  of  proscription  had  been 
published,  and  the  sword  of  the  executioner 

§  After  her  death  he  married  again  twice,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
his  wives. 
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hang  over  him  ;  we  feel  forcibly  the  truth 
of  his  own  remark,  that 

“  The  miud  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  hell  of  heaven,  a  heaven  of  hell.” 

In  the  first  instance,  the  reception  which 
this  poem  inet  with  was  equivocal.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  Milton  was  odious  to 
those  then  in  power,  (and  this  had  consi¬ 
derable  influence,)  the  bulk  of  the  people 
had  not  sufficient  knowledge  fully  to  under¬ 
stand  and  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  the 
writer,  and  therefore  they  were  not  likely 
at  once  to  admire  them  ;  indeed,  it  may  be 
said,  that  until  Addison  published  in  “  The 
Spectator  ”  his  illustrations  and  remarks  on 
the  poem,  which  was  in  1712,  it  was  not  ge¬ 
nerally  esteemed,  or  scarcely  known. 

After  this  inestimable  production,  for 
which,  all  the  remuneration  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  was  ten  pounds,  in  two  instalments  ! 
he  published  “  Paradise  Regained  ”  and 
ft  Samson  Agonistes,”  neither  of  which, 
however,  has  enjoyed  popularity  equal  to 
the  former.  Milton  died  in  November, 
1674,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  a 
martyr  to  the  gout,*  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Giles’s  Church,  Cripplegate, 
without  even  a  stone  in  the  first  instance  to 
mark  his  resting  place.f 

•  Mr.  Godwin  appears  to  be  in  error,  at  least, 
judging  from  the  entry  in  the  St.  Giles’s  register, 
already  quoted,  which  states  Milton  to  have  died  of 
“  consumption.” 

+  We  ought  not  perhaps  to  omit  to  remark,  that 
a  MS.  theological  treatise,  entitled,  “  Be  Doctrina 
Christiana  ex  sacris  duntaxat  Libris  petita,  Bisquisi- 
tionum  IAbri  duo,  posthumi  was  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  which  is  now  generally 
believed  to  have  been  dictated  by  Milton. 


of  tfje  Annuals. 


[In  a  Supplementary  sheet,  to  be  published 
with  our  next  Number,  we  intend  presenting 
the  reader  with  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  most 
quotable  of  the  Annuals  lor  the  ensuing  year. 
We  use  the  term  “  most  quotable,”  to  denote 
such  of  these  works  as  are  more  characterized 
by  literary  than  graphic  attraction  ;  for,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  convey  to  the  reader 
by  words  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
exquisite  finish  of  the  embellishments  of  the 
Annuals  of  the  larger  class ;  as  the  guinea, 
two-guineas,  and  two- guineas  and  a  half  com¬ 
petitors.  In  the  meantime,  here  are  a  few 
pages  from  our  old  friend,  Hood—  as  racy 
and  “  comic  ”  as  ever ;  and  a  very  pleasant 
anecdote  from  Lady  Blessington’s  Book  of 
Beauty .] 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CARNABY  CORRESPON¬ 
DENCE. 

[First  is  the  usual  school  letter,  announcing 
the  holidays,  or  the  “  holiday  letter,”  as  it 
is  called  by  Master  Robert  Carnaby.  Then 
follows  the  boy’s  version,  thus  :] 

“  Dear  Father, — I  hope  you  wo’n’t  be 
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angry  at  writing  of  my  own  Accord  and  if 
you  like  you  may  stop  the  postage  out  of 
what  you  mean  to  give  me  next  time,  but  the 
other  letter  was  all  a  flam  and  didn’t  speak 
my  real  mind.  The  Doctor  frumpt  it  all  up 
out  of  his  own  head,  and  we  all  copied  it  out 
for  all  our  fathers.  What  I  want  to  tell  you 
is  as  the  holidays  is  so  nigh,  I  do  wish  you 
would  make  up  your  mind  for  me  to  be  took 
away  for  good  and  all.  I  dont  like  the  vic¬ 
tuals  for  one  thing,  and  besides,  I  am  almost 
sure  we  are  not  well  teached.  The  table 
beer  always  gives  me  the  stomach  ake  if  I 
dont  tie  a  string  tight  round  it  and  I  only 
wish  you  see  some  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  ruling 
when  he  smells  so  of  rum.  Another  thing 
is  the  batter  puddings  which  the  fellows  call 
it  putty,  because  it  sticks  pains  in  our  insides, 
and  sometimes  we  have  stinking  beef.  Tom 
Spooner  has  saved  a  bit  on  the  sly  to  show 
parents,  but  it’s  so  strong  we  are  afeard  it 
wont  keep  over  the  three  weeks  to  the  holi¬ 
days,  and  we  are  treated  like  gaily  slaves, 
and  hare  and  hounds  is  forbid  because  last 
time  the  hare  got  up  behind  the  Chelmsford 
Coach  and  went  home  to  his  friends  in 
Leadenhall-market.  As  for  sums  we  know 
the  ciphering  master  has  got  a  Tutors  Key 
because  theres  a  board  at  the  bottom  of  his 
desk  comes  out  with  a  little  coaxing,  and 
more  than  that  hes  a  cruel  savage  and  makes 
love  to  Masters  daughter,  and  shes  often 
courted  in  the  school-room  because  its  where 
her  father  don’t  come  so  much  as  anywheres 
else.  The  new  Footman  is  another  com¬ 
plaint.  The  Doctor  dont  allow  him  nothing 
a  year  for  his  wages  except  his  prefits  out  of 
the  boys  with  fruit  and  pastery,  and  besides 
being  rotten  and  stale,  hes  riz  burnt  almonds 
twice  since  Micklemas.  *  *  Jackson  saved 
enough  to  buy  a  Donkey  and  then  divided 
him  into  shares  and  I  had  a  shilling  share 
but  the  Doctor  were  so  unjust  as  seize  on  him 
altho  there  was  no  law  agin  bringing  asses  to 
the  school.  *  *  Its  not  my  fault  then  if  I  am 
backwards  in  my  Greek  and  Latin  though  I 
have  got  a  Prize  for  Spelling  and  Grammar 
but  we  all  have  prizes  for  something  to  please 
our  parents  when  we  go  home.  The  only 
treat  we  have  is  reddishes  out  of  the  garden 
•when  they  are  got  old  and  burning  hot  and 
popgunny  and  them  wont  last  long  as  masters 
going  to  keep  pigs.  I  suppose  then  we  shall 
have  measely  pork  to  match  the  stinking  beef. 
The  fellows  say  its  because  the  Doctor  swops 
Stokes’s  schooling  agin  butchers  meat  and  as 
the  edication  is  so  very  bad  old  Stokes  on  his 
part  wont  send  in  any  better  quality.  Thats 
whats  called  mutual  accommodation  in  the 
newspapers.  Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Rumsey 
with  thanks  for  the  plum  cake  only  next  time 
more  sweetmeat,  and  say  I  am  almost  sure  I 
sometimes  sleep  in  a  damp  bed.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  sure  Mrs.  Rumsey  would  advise  you  the 
same  as  I  do,  namely  for  me  to  be  took  away 
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without  running  more  risks,  if  it  was  only 
for  fear  of  Mae  Kenzie,  for  he’s  a  regular 
tyrant  and  hectors  over  us  all.  Hes  ihree 
parts  a  nigger  and  you  cant  punch  his  head 
so  as  to  do  any  good,  and  only  last  Monday 
he  was  horsed  for  wanting  to  googe  little 
Jones’s  eyes  out  and  for  nothing  at  all  but 
just  looking  at  his  towel  to  see  if  the  black 
come  off.  *  *  Philip  Frank  says  theres  a 
capital  school  at  Richmond  where  the  Master 
permits  fishing  and  boating  and  cigars  and 
gunpowder  and  poney  chaises  for  only  sixty 
guineas  a  year.  1  often  think  if  my  poor 
dear  late  Mother  was  alive  it  is  just  the  gen¬ 
teel  sort  of  School  she  would  like  me  to  be 
finished  off  at.  But  thats  as  you  prefer,  and 
if  you  will  only  promise  upon  your  honour  to 
remove  me  I  wont  run  away.  1  forgot  to  say  I 
have  very  bad  head  akes  sometimes  besides  the 
stomack  akes  and  last  week  I  was  up  in  the 
nursery  for  being  feverish  and  spotty,  and  I 
had  to  take  antimonious  wine  but  nothing 
made  me  sick  except  the  gruel.  Precious 
stuff  it  is  and  tastes  like  slate  pencil  dust  and 
salt.  I  was  in  great  hopes  it  was  scarlet  fever 
or  something  catching  that  I  might  be  sent 
home  to  you.” 

APROPOS  OP  BORES. 

Related  by  the  late  Joseph  Jchyll,  Esq.,  to  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Blessington. 

Apropos  of  bores,  how  frequently  is  the 
pleasure  of  society  injured,  if  not  destroyed, 
by  the  bores  who  infest  it !  and  how  seldom 
can  we  recall  a  single  day,  the  enjoyment  ot 
•  which  has  not  been  deteriorated  by  their  in¬ 
tervention  !  One  of  the  annoying  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  bores  is,  to  select  the  moment  for  re¬ 
lating  some  stupid  anecdote,  or  for  asking 
some  silly  question,  when  a  witty,  instruc¬ 
tive,  or  interesting  conversation  is  going  on, 
to  which  one  is  desirous  of  listening.  A 
particular  instance  of  this  vexatious  propen. 
sity  once  annoyed  me  excessively  ;  it  oc¬ 
curred  at  a  dinner  given  by  my  lute  worthy 
friend,  Sir  William  Garrow.  “  Pray  tell 
us,”  said  he  to  a  man  who  sat  near  him, 
“  that  adventure  of  yours  in  the  wine-vaults 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  of  which  I  heard  a  gar¬ 
bled  account  the  other  day.”  I,  who  always 
liked  an  adventure,  pricked  up  my  ears  at 
the  sound  ;  and  the  individual,  thus  ques¬ 
tioned,  commenced  the  following  story. 
“  A  friend  of  mine  went  to  Madeira  in  an 
official  situation,  some  years  ago.  He  spe¬ 
culated  largely  in  wine,  and  sent  home  se¬ 
veral  pipes,  to  be  kept  until  his  return.  He 
wrote  to  request  me  to  find  them  safe  cel¬ 
larage  ;  and  F,  in  consequence,  applied  to  a 
friend,  a  barrister,  to  procure  me  permission 
to  lodge  the  wine  in  the  vast  cellars  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Square.  I  was  furnished  with  a 
key,  that  I  might  have  ingress  and  egress  to 
this  sombre  spot  when  I  liked  ;  and  having, 
one  day,  a  vacant  hour  in  my  chambers,  it 
suddenly  entered  my  head  that  I  would  go 


and  inspect  the  wine  depot  of  my  absent 
friend.  Armed  with  the  key,  I  sallied  forth, 
and  engaged  the  first  porter  I  met  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  candle,  and  accompany  me  to  the 
cellar.  You  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  that 
these  vast  vaults  are  twenty  feet  beneath  the 
square,  and  the  entrance  to  them  many  feet, 
I  believe  one  hundred  and  fifty,  removed 
from  any  dwelling,  or  populous  resort.  We 
entered  the  gloomy  cavern,  and  locked  the 
door  on  the  inside,  to  prevent  any  idle  per¬ 
son  who  might,  by  chance,  pass  that  way, 
from  taking  cognisance  of  the  treasure  it 
concealed.  So  great  was  the  extent  of  the 
vault,  that  our  feeble  light  scarcely  enabled 
us  to  grope  our  way  through  its  mirky  re¬ 
gions  ;  but,  at  length,  «ve  reached  the  spot 
where  1  knew  the  wine  of  my  friend  was 
deposited,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  the  pipes  were  in  perfect  condition. 
We  were  preparing  to  return,  when  the 
porter,  who  held  the  candle,  made  a  false 
step,  and  was  precipitated  to  the  earth,  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  light  in  his  fall.  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  sensation  I  experienced  at  that 
moment !  for  the  extent  and  tortuous  wind¬ 
ings  of  the  vault  impressed  me  with  a  rapid 
conviction  of  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibi¬ 
lity,  of  discovering  the  door.  The  alarmed 
porter  declared  in  terror,  that  we  were  lost, 
inevitably  lost,  that  he  should  never  see  his 
wife  and  children  more,  and  cursed  the 
hour  he  left  the  light  of  day  to  explore  the 
fearful  cave  that  would  now  become  his 
tomb — a  tomb,  on  which  no  fond  eye  would 
dwell ;  and  he  cried  aloud,  in  an  agony  of 
despair,  at  his  gloomy  contemplation.  I 
urged  him  to  restrain  his  useless  lamenta¬ 
tions,  and  seek  to  grope  our  way  in  the 
direction  of  the  door;  and  after  having  oc¬ 
cupied  full  two  hours  in  fruitlessly  wander¬ 
ing  through  as  many  various  and  devious 
turnings  as  if  in  a  labyrinth,  we,  at  length, 
discovered  the  object  of  our  search.  “  Oh  ! 
God  be  thanked,  God  be  thanked  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  porter,  with  franticjoy,  “  then  I 
shall  again  see  my  wife,  and  my  little  ones  !” 
and  he  seized  the  key,  which  was  in  the 
lock,  and  turned  it  with  such  force  that  it 
snapped,  the  head  remaining  inextricably 
secured  in  the  wards.  “  Now,  now  we  are 
indeed  lost!’’  cried  he,  throwing  himself  on 
the  ground  ;  £<  all  hope  is  at  an  end,  for  we 
might  knock  and  scream  here  for  ever,  with¬ 
out  being  heard.  Why,  why  did  I  come 
with  you  ?  It  is  plain  you  are  an  unlucky 
man,  whoever  you  are,  and  your  ill  fortune 
falls  on  me.”  I  tried  to  comfort  him,  though 
seriously  alarmed  myself  ;  but  he  only  be¬ 
came  angry,  telling  me  I  could  be  no  father 
or  husband,  to  talk  coolly  at  such  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  with  a  certain  prospect  of  death 
by  famine  staring  us  in  the  face.  Oh, 
Lord  !  oh,  Lord  !’’  cried  he,  starting  up  in 
terror,  “  the  rats  are  gathering  round  ; 
they  will  devour  us  before  hunger  has  done 
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its  worst  !  I  have,  all  my  life,  had  a  pecu¬ 
liar  antipathy  to  these  animals  ;  and  conless 
that,  when  1  found  them  stumbling  over  my 
feet,  and  heard  them  running  at  every  side, 
an  increased  shudder  of  horror  and  fear 
chilled  my  blood.  “  Let  us  stave  in  one  of 
the  wine  pipes,”  said  my  companion,  “  that 
we  may  forget,  in  the  excitement  of  wine, 
the  horrible  death  that  awaits  us.  Yes,  let 
us  get  drunk  ! ”  I  refused  to  adopt  this 
project  ;  and  my  refusal  again  drew  forth 
his  reproaches  on  my  being  an  unlucky  man, 
and  his  conviction  that  I  had  no  heart  in  my 
body,  as  he  expressed  it,  or  no  wife  and 
little  ones  expecting  me  at  home,  or  I  would 
not  take  matters  so  easy.  How  many 
thoughts  did  1  give  to  the  dear  objects  to 
whom  he  referred,  as  I  now  dwelt  with  an¬ 
guish  on  the  fearful  probability  of  my  never 
again  beholding  them  !  We  searched  in 
vain  for  a  stone,  or  any  other  implement 
with  which  to  wrench  the  lock  or  force  the 
hinges,  both  of  which  resisted  all  our  efforts. 
Hour  after  hour  passed  away.  How  inter¬ 
minably  long  appeared  their  flight !  the  si¬ 
lence  only  broken  by  the  mingled  reproaches 
and  lamentations  of  my  companion,  and  the 
increased  noise  of  the  rats,  who  now,  be¬ 
coming  more  courageous,  assailed  our  feet. 
Each  hour  strengthened  my  conviction  of 
our  inevitable  death  in  this  horrible  subter¬ 
ranean,  where,  probably,  our  mortal  remains 
would  not  be  discovered  until  every  trace  of 
identity  was  destroyed  by  the  ravenous  rep¬ 
tiles  around  us.  My  blood  ran  cold  at  the 
reflection,  and  my  heart  melted  at  the 
thought  of  them  who  were,  doubtless,  at 
that  moment  anxiously  counting  the  hours 
of  my  unusual  absence.  I  seized  the  arm 
of  my  companion,  and  — — ”  Here  one  of 
the  company,  proverbial  for  his  obtuseness, 
and  who  repeatedly  attempted  to  interrupt 
the  narrative,  seized  my  button,  and  in  a 
loud  voice  said,  “  How  do  you  think,  Je- 
kyll,  I  should  have  got  out?”  “  You  would 
have  bored  your  way  out,  to  be  sure,”  an¬ 
swered  I,  impatient  at  the  interruption ; 
and  the  more  so,  as,  at  this  instant,  the  but¬ 
ler  announced  that  the  ladies  were  wailing 
tea  for  us.  I  ascended  to  the  drawing-room, 
fully  intending  to  request  the  sequel  of  the 
story  ;  but  a  succession  of  airs  on  the  piano, 
accompanied  by  the  voices  of  the  ladies, 
precluded  the  possibility  of  conversation, 
in  a  few  days  after  I  met  some  of  the  party, 
and  questioned  them  respecting  the  conclu¬ 
sion.  One  declared  that  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  story  ;  another  said  that  it  had 
set  him  off  to  sleep,  and  so  he  missed  the 
denodtnent ;  and  a  third  avowed  that,  being 
deaf  in  the  left  ear,  he  had  not  heard  more 
than  a  few  words  ;  and  a  fourth  told  me, 
that  a  tiresome  man  next  him  took  that  op¬ 
portunity  of  giving  him  the  particulars  of  a 
county  meeting,  as  detailed  in  the  morning 
papers,  not  omitting  a  single  line.  Conse¬ 


quently,  to  this  hour,  I  am  ignorant  how 
the  gentleman  and  porter  escaped  from  the 
vault  ! 


THE  PARKS  OK  LONDON.  BY  AN  AMERICAN. 

No  great  city  ought  to  be  allowed  to  grow 
up  without  parks,  squares,  and  public  gardens. 
They  are  the  breathing  places — the  lungs  of 
a  metropolis  ;  and  sadly  do  those  who  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  charge  of  the  public 
health,  neglect  their  important  duty  if  they 
do  not  step  between  that  public  and  itself, 
(this  is  no  Hibernicism,)  in  order,  as  they 
best  may,  to  check  that  grasping  and  short¬ 
sighted  spirit  of  insatiable  gain  that  would 
absorb  every  inch  of  green  ground.  Nature 
can,  in  no  case,  be  neglected  or  lost  sight  of, 
without  man  ultimately  paying  a  bitter  pe¬ 
nalty  in  some  shape  or  other. 

Your  very  keen  person  —  your  knowing 
fellow — your  man  with  an  eye  like  a  hawk 
for  immediate  results,  and  blind  as  an  owl  to 
future  consequences,  has  a  sort  of  natural 
antipathy  toward  grass  and  trees,  and  flowers, 
and  longs  intensely  for  their  annihilation. 
His  sympathies  are  all  of  a  brick-and-mortar 
character.  Streets,  and  stores,  and  eligible 
“  lots,”  spring  up  in  his  “  mind’s  eye  ”  in 
rank  luxuriance  :  and  hills,  and  vales,  and 
rocks,  and  declivities,  he  looks  upon  as  im¬ 
pertinent  interruptions  to  building  and  busi¬ 
ness.  He  admires  not  highland  scenery,  but 
instinctively  recognises  the  beauty  of  flatness. 
He  thinks  the  Alps  and  the  Allegariies  enor¬ 
mous  excrescences  —  Nature’s  wens — and 
much  prefers  Holland  to  Switzerland.  He 
would  have  all  the  earth  as  level  as  a  bil¬ 
liard-table — only  by  no  means  as  green. 
People  of  such  a  temperament  ought  not  to 
have  to  do  with  the  creation  of  great  cities. 
Their  notions  are  narrow  and  contracted, 
and  their  streets  must  be  necessarily  of  the 
same  character.  Ben  Jonson  sent  King 
James  word  that  his  soul  had  been  “  born 
in  an  alley you  might  swear  to  such 
people  having  been  born  in  small  rooms, 
and  reared  in  tenemented  houses.  They  are 
all  for  compression — they  would  squeeze 
everything  into  the  smallest  possible  com¬ 
pass.  They  cannot,  by  any  chance,  expand 
to  the  extravagance  of  a  square ;  and  a 
public  promenade,  with  them,  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  visionary  and  ideal. 

Surely  the  world  is  wide  enough.  There 
are  yet  many  sites  unoccupied.  The  only 
possible  reason  that  can  be  given  for  people 
living  in  close  and  uncomfortable  proximity, 
is  the  convenience  thereby  afforded  for  ne¬ 
cessary  intercourse,  and  the  transaction  of 
inevitable  business  ;  and  this  reason  is  every 
day  becoming  weakened  by  the  superior 
facilities  of  travel.  People  living  fifty  miles 
from  each  other  are  now  as  near  neighbour# 
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as  their  ancestors  were  at  the  distance  of 
five.  When  Fulton  invented  steamboats,  he 
officiated  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  in 
introducing  Albany  and  New-York  to  each 
other.  At  first,  the  two  ladies  were  civil 
and  distant,  and  stood  upon  formalities ; 
but  they  soon  became  sociable  and  familiar  ; 
and  when  a  railroad  shall  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  between  them,  they  will  be  gossiping 
and  tea-drinking  everlastingly.  Let,  then, 
the  lane  and  alley  system  be  exploded.  Let 
corporate  bodies  become  airy  and  imagina¬ 
tive.  Let  them  look  to  it  that  people  no 
longer  erect  nests  for  debility  and  disease ; 
and  build  themselves  into  fevers  and  con¬ 
sumptions,  and  all  sorts  of  horrid  maladies  ; 
but  let  wood  grow  and  water  run — flowers 
spring  and  birds  sing  in  the  very  centre  of 
cities ;  and  let  those  on  whose  brows 
“  Mammon  has  written  slave  !”  howl  out 
their  lamentations  over  lost  lots  and  ne¬ 
glected  opportunities  at  their  leisure. 

Who  can  estimate  the  blessings  of  the 
parks  to  London  ?  Who  can  calculate  the 
bodily  refreshment,  the  animal  enjoyment, 
the  moral  good,  of  which  they  have  been, 
and  will  be,  productive  ?  Suppose  a  case  : 
You  are  elbowing  your  way  up  the  Strand 
on  a  summer’s  afternoon,  through  the  dense 
crowd  which  daily  throng  that  wondrous 
thoroughfare  ;  the  counter-currents  of  traffic 
are  crossing  each  other  and  mingling  in  all 
directions,  and  you  are  unceasingly  whirled 
about  in  their  strong  and  uncomfortable 
eddies  ;  the  rolling  of  carriages,  the  rum¬ 
bling  of  wagons,  the  rattling  of  cabs  and 
omnibuses,  the  cries  of  business,  and  the 
oaths  of  blackguardism  are  in  your  ears — 
your  eyes  are  blinded  with  glare  and  dust; 
you  feel  hot,  faint,  feverish,  weary,  and  a 
tavern  suggests  itself  as  a  resting-place ; 
but  the  Park  comes  across  your  mind  ;  you 
make  a  vigorous  push  to  the  other  side  of 
Charing-Cross,  take  the  first  turn,  and  in 
five  minutes  you  lie  stretched  luxuriously 
on  the  cool,  green  sward— close-cut  and 
smooth  as  velvet — by  the  margin  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sheet  of  water,  and  with  a  noble  oak  or 
elm  throwing  its  leafy  branches  protectingly 
over  you  !  Here  is  a  goodly  change  !  Be¬ 
fore  you  floats  the  stately  swan — “  the  lady 
of  the  lake  ” — in  all  the  pride  of  conscious 
beauty  ;  while  troops  of  waterfowl  of  less 
dignified  demeanour,  crowd  towards  the 
verdant  banks  to  be  fed  with  crumbs  by  the 
good  natured  idlers  loitering  thereon,  or  get 
up  pleasure  excursions,  and  visit  the  tiny 
islands  with  which  the  lakelet  is  studded. 
Around  you  are  shady  alleys,  avenues  of 
noble  trees,  winding  walks,  plots  of  flowery 
shrubs  and  evergreens,  and  all  the  accesso¬ 
ries  which  art  affords  u  to  great  creating 
Nature;”  while  among  these  pleasant  scenes, 
relieving  and  enlivening  them,  is  heard  the 
merry  laugh,  and  seen  the  playful  gambols 
of  troops  of  happy,  healthy  children.  And 


all  this  is  yours,  or  any  man’s,  for  as  long, 
or  as  often  as  you  have  leisure  or  inclination. 
These  be  your  grounds — your  walks — your 
shady  recesses,  without  cost,  and  without 
care.  All  that  is  required  of  you  is  to  re¬ 
frain  from  the  indulgence  of  that  very  En¬ 
glish  propensity,  to  wit,  injuring  the  shrubs, 
or  carving  your  initials  on  the  trunks  of 
trees. 

But  further — here,  too,  is  much  food  for 
thought,  much  of  human  interest  on  which 
to  speculate  and  ponder.  The  Parks  are 
not  scenes  of  unalloyed  gaiety,  or  places  for 
the  luxurious  enjoyment  of  retired  leisure. 
This  is  neither  their  use  nor  their  intent. 
On  these  long  green  benches  recline,  in  the 
course  of  four-and-twenty  hours,  more  con¬ 
cealed  misery,  patient  and  impatient  poverty, 
anxious  solicitude,  feverish  expectation, 
sorrow,  sadness,  and  sickness  of  heart,  than 
in  any  other  place.  Here  rests  the  poor 
gentleman,  the  half-pay  officer,  the  yet  un¬ 
known  artist,  the  author  whose  piece  is 
under  the  consideration  of  the  manager,  or 
manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher, 
the  briefless  lawyer,  the  unemployed  physi¬ 
cian,  the  player  without  an  engagement, 
the  valetudinarian  who  has  stolen  away  from 
ill-paid  sedentary  pursuits  to  breathe  an 
hour’s  pure  fresh  air — the  “  stricken  deer,” 
in  short,  of  the  gigantic  metropolis.  Here 
they  sit,  as  far  removed  from  each  other  as 
circumstances  will  allow,  “  for  misery  doth 
part  the  flux  of  company,”  brooding  over 
the  past  and  present,  and  planning  the  future. 
Now,  who  can  possibly  over-estimate  the 
benefit  of  such  a  retreat  to  such  unfortu¬ 
nates  ?  But  for  this,  their  vexed  hearts 
and  sick  minds  would  have  been  fretted  w'ith 
the  turbulence  of  the  streets — or  they  would 
have  remained  in  their  unfurnished  ”  lodg¬ 
ings  in  some  dark  alley  or  unwholesome 
court — or  have  slunk  away  to  the  obscurity 
of  some  dirty  tavern,  where  amid  empty 
noise  and  coarse  profligacy,  proud  poverty 
sits  silent,  sullen,  and  abashed,  and  gradually 
hardening  into  stone. 

And  yet  these  verdurous  places  'of  refuge 
for  the  destitute  might  have  been  covered 
with  inhospitable  brick  and  mortar,  and  the 
glorious  result  would  have  been — London, 
a  little  more  closely  packed  towards  the 
west  end  ! — New-  York  Mirror. 

JHaumrS  antt  Customs. 

AMERICAN  VISITS. 

When  you  enter  an  American  house,  (says 
Mr.  Hamilton,)  either  in  quality  ot  casual 
visiter,  or  invited  guest,  the  servant  never 
thinks  of  ushering  you  to  the  company  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  immediately  disappears, 
leaving  you  to  explore  your  way,  or  to  amuse 
yourself  in  the  passage  by  counting  the  hat- 
pegs  and  umbrellas.  In  a  strange  house 
one  cannot  take  the  liberty  of  calling  tor 
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assistance ;  and  the  choice  only  remains  of 
opening  doors  on  speculation,  with  the 
imminent  risk  of  intruding  on  the  bed-room 
of  some  young  lady,  or  of  escaping  through 
the  only  oneyou  know  anything  about.  The 
first  time  I  found  myself  in  this  unpleasant 
predicament,  I  adopted  the  latter  expedient, 
though  I  fear  not  without  offence  to  an 
excellent  family,  who,  having  learned  the 
fact  of  my  admission,  could  not  be  supposed 
to  understand  the  motive  of  my  precipitate 
retreat.  W.  G.  C. 


AFRICAN  MARRIAGE. 

One  afternoon,  (says  a  recent  traveller,) 
we  were  invited  to  a  marriage  festival  or 
ceremony.  It  commenced  by  the  bride, 
attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  females, 
dancing  up  and  down  the  kraal.  She  was 
attired  in  a  short  habiliment,  which  reached 
from  the  waist  to  the  knee  ;  her  hair  was 
decorated  with  feathers  in  imitation  of  a 
coronet ;  ori  her  breast  were  hung,  in  rows, 
tastefully  arranged,  beads  of  various  hues  ; 
and  from  her  neck  was  suspended  an  orna¬ 
ment,  forming  a  cross.  The  old  females 
who  had  assembled,  sang  in  admiration  of 
her  grace  and  attitudes  during  her  dancing. 
After  this  preparatory  ceremony,  the  bride 
approached  the  feet  of  the  bridegroom,  to 
whom  she  threw  a  few  strings  of  beads  ; 
after  which  she  danced  to  the  middle  of  the 
kraal,  when  her  attendants  distributed  a  few 
beads  to  each  of  the  company,  and  the  old 
females  made  congratulatory  speeches.  A 
fat  cow,  intended  for  the  wedding  repast, 
was  then  killed,  and  the  bride  and  her  female 
friends,  with  great  formality,  approached 
the  bleeding* animal,  which  they  touched, 
and  retired.  The  mother,  or  queen  of  the 
kraal,  then  concluded  the  marriage  ceremony 
by  placing  a  piece  of  cloth  on  her  breast, 
indicating  that  the  matrimonial  ties  were 
designed  to  cover  all  their  youthful  follies, 
and  that  they  had  to  enter  into  a  state  of 
indissoluble  friendship,  which  could  not  be 
cut  asunder  as  the  cloth  could  be  rent.  The 
evening  was  passed  by  the  bride,  with  her 
female  friends,  in  singing  and  dancing ;  and 
the  bridegroom  in  entertaining  his  male 
acquaintance.  W.  G.  C. 


THE  MORLACCHI. 

At  the  death  of  a  Morlach,  (says  a  modern 
traveller,)  the  family  weep  and  howl  over 
the  dead  while  he  lies  in  the  house.  After 
whispering  in  the  ear  of  the  deceased,  and 
giving  express  commissions  for  the  other 
world,  the  body  is  covered  with  a  white 
cloth  and  carried  to  church,  where  the  rela¬ 
tions,  or  others  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
lament  and  weep,  and  sing  the  praises  of 
the  deceased.  When  the  ceremony  is  con¬ 
cluded,  the  whole  company,  with  the  curate, 
return  to  the  house,  where  they  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  feasting  and  lamen¬ 


tation.  The  men  let  their  beards  grow  a 
long  time,  in  sign  of  mourning  ;  violet  or 
blue-coloured  caps  are  worn  in  mourning. 
The  women  wear  black  or  blue  handker¬ 
chiefs,  and  cover  the  red  parts  of  their  gar¬ 
ments  with  something  black.  During  the 
first  year,  the  Morlach  women  go  every  holi¬ 
day  to  renew  their  lamentations,  strewing 
flowers  and  sweet  herbs  upon  the  grave  : 
should  they  be  prevented  from  paying  the 
accustomed  visit,  the  next  time  they  make  a 
formal  excuse  to  the  dead,  giving  a  minute 
account  of  the  cause  of  their  neglect :  they 
also  ask  news  about  the  other  world,  and 
propose  many  curious  interrogations.  The 
whole  of  these  ceremonies  are  sung  in  a 
kind  of  verse,  and  in  a  doleful  tone  ;  when 
the  girls  accompany  the  women,  in  order  to 
learn  these  funeral  arts,  they  form  a  dismal 
concert.  -  W.  G.  C. 

BELLS. 

The  key-note,  (tonic,)  or  sound  of  St.  Paul’s 
bell,  is  A  flat,  (perhaps  it  was  A  natural, 
agreeably  to  the  pitch  at  the  time  it  was 
cast.)  but  the  sound  which  predominates,  or 
which  is  heard  at  the  greatest  distance,  is 
that  of  E  flat,  or  a  fifth  above  the  key-note. 
A  musical  ear,  when  close  by,  can  perceive 
several  harmonic  sounds.  The  general  sound 
of  the  lowest,  or  (what  is  not  very  correctly 
called)  the  tenor  bell,  is  D ;  but  there  are 
several  peals  in  England  lower  than  that ; 
for  instance,  a  very  fine  set  at  Exeter,  of 
which  the  lowest  bell  is  B  flat.  Various  are 
the  purposes  to  which  the  ringing  of  a  bell  is 
devoted;  in  many  parts  of  Wales,  a  bell  is 
rung  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  rouse 
artisans  from  their  slumbers,  and  again  at 
eight,  and  at  some  places  nine  o’clock,  in  the 
evening,  by  way  of  a  “  Go  to  bed  Tom.” 
There  is  also  a  very  curious  custom  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  ;  a  bell  is  rung  at  twelve  o’clock  at 
noon,  as  a  signal  for  every  good  housewife  to 
put  on  her  pan,  to  fry  her  pancakes  ;  and  woe 
be  to  her  who  happens  not  to  be  ready  in 
time,  for  nothing  will  go  right  for  twelve 
months  to  come  !  The  watchmen,  too,  carry 
small  hand-bells,  and  after  ringing  them 
three  times,  they  say,  “  Good  morrow,  Mr.  A.; 
good  morrow,  Mrs.  A.;  good  morrow  all  the 
family  ; — past  four  o’clock  and  a  starlight  (or 
as  it  may  be)  morning.”  When  a  person 
dies,  the  age  is  proclaimed  by  the  bell  tolling 
one  for  every  year.  Dibdin,  in  one  of  his 
songs,  turns  the  ringing  of  a  peal  of  bells  to 
a  laughable  purpose.  An  old  woman  is 
wavering  in  her  mind  whether  she  shall 
marry  her  man  John,  and  the  bells  seem  to 
say,  “  Do  marry,  marry  John.”  Well,  she 
does  marry  him,  to  her  cost,  for  he  proves  a 
worthless  fellow  :  then  she  listens  to  the  bells 
again,  which  speak  as  plainly  as  clapper  can 
speak,  “  Don't  marry,  marry  John.” 

“  As  the  bell  tinks. 

So  the  fool  thinks.” 

W.  Parry ,  in  the  Musical  World. 
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THE  PUBLIC  ROOMS,  HULL. 

There  is  no  portion  of  popular  improvement 
which  we  are  more  anxious  to  chronicle  in 
our  pages,  than  that  which  has  reference  to 
social  enjoyment  in  the  large  towns  of  the 
empire.  The  above  must  be  considered  as  a 
noble  specimen  of  its  advancement  in  the 
populous  and  important  town  of  Hull ;  and 
is  thus  described  in  Greenwood’s  Picture  of 
Hull :  — 

“  The  Public  Rooms  are  situated  in  Jar- 
ratt-street  and  Kingston  square.  The  first 
stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on  the  28th 
of  June,  J830,  by  the  late  John  Broadley, 
Esq. ;  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the 
various  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of 
the  town,  &c.,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 
The  town  of  Hull  had  long  felt  the  want  of  a 
suit  of  rooms  where  large  public  meetings 
might  be  held,  and  accommodations  given 
for  concerts,  lectures,  and  exhibitions,  few 
towns  of  the  importance  of  this  had  less  faci¬ 
lities  for  these  objects,  until  the  present  ele¬ 
gant  suite  of  rooms  were  erected.  The  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  in  the  Grecian  Ionic  style  of 
architecture,  is  constructed  entirely  of  brick, 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  external 
decorative  parts,  such  as  the  caps  and  bases 
of  pillars,  pilasters,  &c.,  the  whole  is  covered 
with  composition.  The  west  front  which 
faces  Kingston-square,  forms  the  main  en¬ 
trance  to  the  edifice.  The  south  front,  to¬ 
wards  Jarratt-street,  is  of  a  corresponding 
style  of  architecture  to  the  western  front. 
The  eastern  end  of  the  building  adjoins  the 
Sculcoates  public  hall,  and  the  northern  side 
being  out  of  view,  exhibits  no  architectural 


ornament.  The  extent  of  the  entrance  front 
is  seventy-nine  feet,  of  the  southern  front  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  feet.  The  basement 
story  is  appropriated  to  a  variety  of  purposes. 
The  principal  floor  contains  the  room  appro¬ 
priated  for  public  meetings,  for  concerts,  &c., 
which,  from  its  height,  also  extends  through 
the  floor  above.  Its  dimensions  are  ninety- 
one  feet  six  inches,  by  forty-one  feet ;  its 
height  forty  feet.  The  entrance  vestibule  to 
the  great  room,  is  forty-one  feet  by  sixteen 
and  a-half,  and  there  is  a  ladies’  room  at¬ 
tached,  of  eighteen  feet  by  twenty-three.  The 
dining-room  also  on  the  same  floor,  is  forty- 
eight  feet  by  twenty  four ;  of  the  drawing¬ 
room,  also  on  the  same  floor,  the  dimensions 
are  forty  feet  by  twenty- four.  The  committee 
room  is  sixteen  feet  by  ten,  with  a  separate 
entrance  on  the  south  side,  ten  feet  in  width. 
All  these  rooms  have  communication  with 
the  large  room.  The  main  staircase  is  twen¬ 
ty-four  feet  by  fifteen.  The  third  story  con¬ 
tains  the  lecture-room,  which  is  forty-one 
feet  by  forty-five,  adjoining  to  which  is  the 
lecturer’s  room,  and  a  large  closet  for  appa- 
tatus,  &c.  The  museum  is  situated  on  this 
floor,  and  occupies  that  part  of  the  building 
fronting  Jarratt-street,  extending  nearly  the 
length  of  the  building.  It  is  lighted  from 
the  roof,  and  its  dimensions  are  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  feet  by  twenty-four  feet ; 
the  two  latter  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  Hull 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

“  All  the  rooms  are  heated  with  hot  air. 

“  The  building  was  erected  from  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Mr.  Mountain,  but  were  finished  un« 
der  the  direction  of  Mr.  Abrahams,  of  London.” 


(The  Public  Rooms,  Hull.) 
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ETIIKL  CUURCHITX,  OR  THE  TWO  BRIDES. 

( By  Miss  LandonJ) 

[An  outline  of  this  delightful  romance — we 
may  almost  say  of  real  life. — would  give  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  its  richness  and  variety — its 
sparkling  incidents  and  saddening  experi¬ 
ences — its  exquisite  portraits,  or  rather  mi¬ 
niatures,  real  and  ideal — and  the  eloquent 
under-current  of  pure  thought  and  improving 
reflection  which  runs  through  every  page. 
The  story  is  of  the  age  of  George  II.  :  the 
brides  are  Lady  Henrietta  Marchmont  and 
Ethel  Churchill ;  and  there  are  two  heroes — 
Norbourne  Courtenaye,  and  Walter  Maynard, 
the  latter  a  son  of  genius,  whose  fortune  in 
the  world  of  letters  enables  the  authoress  to 
introduce  with  playful  effect  a  glimpse  of  the 
literary  society  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  and 
some  cleverly  drawn  sketches  of  the  bright¬ 
est  wits  of  the  day.  Still,  to  our  thinking, 
this  is  not  the  most  successful  portion  of  the 
work ;  and  the  introductions  may  be  viewed 
as  extraneous,  by  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  novel-reading  public ;  whilst  the  anec¬ 
dotes  gained  by  the  above  means  will  not 
have  the  attraction  of  novelty  for  another  class 
of  readers.  Our  admiration  is,  however, 
rivetted  by  that  portion  of  Miss  Landon’s 
story  which  is  exclusively  her  own,  and  the 
skill  and  delicacy,  and,  above  all,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  human  passions,  which  our 
highly  gifted  authoress  has  shown  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  principal  incidents,  in  illustration 
we  quote  two  chapters,  in  which  Norbourne 
Courtenaye,  the  plighted  lover  of  Ethel  is 
prevailed  on  to  marry  against  his  choice.] 

The  Confession. 

Life  lias  dark  secrets ;  and  the  hearts  are  few 
That  treasure  not  some  sorrow  from  the  \\  orld— 

A  sorrow  silent,  gloomy,  and  unknown. 

Yet  colouring  the  future  from  the  p&st. 

We  see  ilie  eye  subdued,  the  practised  smile, 

The  word  well  weighed  before  it  pass  the  lip. 

And  know  uot  of  the  misery  within  : 

Yet  there  it  works  iucessantly,  and  fears 
The  time  to  come  ;  for  time  is  terrible. 

Avenging,  and  betraying. 

Norbourne  paused,  with  an  irresolution  for 
which  he  himself  could  not  account,  as  he 
approached  the  door  of  his  mother’s  room. 

The  future  has  a  more  subtle  sympathy 
with  the  present  than  our  imperfect  nature 
can  analyze.  Who  has  not  fed  that  nameless 
shadow  upon  the  spirit,  which  indicates  the 
coming  trouble  as  surely  as  the  over-hanging 
cloud  foretells  the  thunder-storm?  The  exter¬ 
nal  world  is  full  of  signs;  and  so  is  the  inter¬ 
nal,  if  we  knew  but  how  to  trace  them. 
There  is  the  weight  on  the  air  before  the 
tempest  ;  there  is  the  weight  on  the  heart  as 
the  coining  evil  approaches. 

Scorning  himself  for  his  folly,  Courtenaye 
made  an  effort  and  ope ned^ the  door;  but 
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almost  unconsciously  to  himself,  he  did  it 
slowly  and  softly.  He  entered  unperceived, 
and  saw  his  mother  prostrate  before  the  cross; 
her  face  was  buried  in  her  hands,  and  the 
whole  attitude  bespoke  humiliation  and  des¬ 
pair.  It  was  as  if  she  had  dashed  herself 
upon  the  floor  in  the  last  agony  of  an  over¬ 
burdened  spirit,  which  seeks  solace  in  prayer, 
and  finds  it  not.  Norbourne  sprang  to  her 
side,  and,  raising  her  in  his  arms,  ex¬ 
claimed  , — 

“  For  God’s  sake,  my  beloved  mother,  let 
this  mystery  cease ;  whatever  be  your  sor¬ 
row,  let  your  child  share  it.  Can  I  do 
nothing  for  you  ?’’ 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Mrs.  Courte¬ 
naye  let  her  head  sink  on  her  son’s  shoulder, 
and  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 
Strange,  for  a  woman  and  a  widow,  it  was 
the  first  time  that  he  had  seen  her  shed  such. 
What  must  be  the  force  of  that  grief  which 
thus  utterly  subdued  one  so  proud,  and  so 
self-controlled !  Norbourne  carried,  rather  than 
led  her,  to  a  seat :  and,  lavishing  upon  her 
every  tender  and  soothing  epithet,  implored 
her  to  tell  him  the  worst.  He  was  struck  to 
see  how  she  mastered  herself.  The  sobs 
were  swallowed  down,  the  tears  dashed  aside; 
and,  with  one  kindly  pressure  of  the  hand, 
she  went  to  the  inner  room,  saying,  in  a  low, 
but  unbroken  voice, — “  In  five  minutes,  my 
child.” 

Norbourne  was  left  alone,  and,  insensibly, 
his  eye  was  caught  by  the  gloomy  appearance 
of  the  room.  The  black  hangings  yet  re¬ 
mained  that  had  been  put  up  at  his  father’s 
death,  but  they  were  faded  and  somewhat 
torn.  There  was  no  carpet  on  the  black  oak 
floor,  through  whose  crevices  the  wind  came 
with  that  dreary  sound  which  seems  peculiar 
to  it  when  it  enters  the  dwelling  of  man. 
The  wind,  amid  the  green  leaves  and  the 
breathing  flowers,  goes  its  way  in  music ;  it 
is  the  sweet  and  mystic  song  of  universal  na¬ 
ture.  But  it  enters  into  our  dwellings,  and  it 
learns  there  the  accent  of  pain  ;  it  breathes 
what  it  bears  away — the  sigh  that  tells,  even 
in  the  midnight  hours,  of  unrest,  and  the 
voice  of  lamentation,  that  speaks  but  in  soli¬ 
tude.  These  echoes  accumulate,  and  the 
house  that  has  stood  for  years  retains  within 
its  walls  complaints  long  since  lost  in  air; 
but  the  wind,  that  heard,  recalls  them  ;  and 
there  is  a  strange  likeness  to  humanity  in  its 
murmurs,  as  it  howls  mournfully  along  the 
vaulted  ceiling,  or  shrieks  through  the  wind¬ 
ing  passages. 

Its  dreary  influence  was  on  Norbourne, 
though  he  knew  it  not,  and  added  to  the  dis¬ 
consolate  effect  of  the  chamber.  He  knew 
that  it  was  his  mother’s  sitting-room,  and  yet 
there  was  not  a  single  object  that  indicated 
feminine  taste  or  presence.  Chair  and  table 
alike  were  of  deal ;  and,  from  the  damp  ap. 
pearance  of  the  grate,  where  the  fire  scarcely 
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struggled  into  warmth,  he  surmised,  and  truly, 
that  a  fire  was  rarely  lighted  there.  The 
only  picture  was  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Sebas¬ 
tian  ;  and  Norbourne  shuddered  at  the  terri¬ 
ble  truth,  which  gave  so  vivid  a  representation 
of  torture.  The  crucifix,  on  which  the  Savi¬ 
our  was  extended  in  his  last  agony,  occupied 
a  recess ;  and,  beyond  these,  not  an  object 
caught  the  attention :  all  around  depicted 
suffering  and  gloom. 

But  Norbourne  had  little  time  to  dwell  on 
the  life  of  ascetic  penance  to  which,  it  was 
obvious,  his  mother  had  condemned  herself; 
for  she  came  from  the  inner  apartment. 
Stern  must  have  been  the  mental  discipline 
that  had  so  banished  all  trace  of  emotion. 
Her  clear  olive  cheek  was  pale,  and  the  lip 
colourless ;  but  so  bad  they  been  for  years. 
Perhaps  the  large  black  eyes  had  a  brightness 
that  had  since  left  their  thoughtful  depths, 
but  the  scarcely  checked  tears  glistened  on 
the  eyelids.  Her  tall  figure  was  drawn  up  to 
its  utmost ;  and  the  long,  black,  flowing  gar¬ 
ments  and  veil  might  have  suited  the  abbess 
of  some  strict  and  proud  order,  who  had 
renounced  the  world — its  hopes,  its  feelings, 
and  its  vanities.  But  a  nearer  glance  would 
have  belied  the  first  surmise.  The  lip  was 
white,  but  it  was  tremulous ;  and  human 
emotion  was  in  the  passionate  paleness,  and 
in  the  dark  and  glistening  eyes.  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenaye  took  her  seat ;  and,  after  a  moment’s 
silence,  said—  but  the  voice  was  hollow  and 
constrained  through  all  its  effort  at  calm¬ 
ness, — “  I  wished,  my  dear  Norbourne,  to  ex¬ 
press  my  entire  approval  of  your  marriage 
with  your  cousin - ” 

“  My  marriage  with  my  cousin,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Norbourne,  “  will  never  take  place. 
My  uncle  is  so  accustomed  to  arrange  every 
body’s  affairs  for  them,  that  he  forgets  that  I 
am  the  first  person  to  be  consulted  in  an 
affair  like  this.  I  admire  and  like  my  uncle, 
but  will  not  be  dictated  to.  Once  tor  all,  my 
dear  mother,  I  will  not  marry  Constance 
Courtenaye.” 

“  Think,”  exclaimed  his  mother,  eagerly, 
11  on  the  advantages  of  the  alliance.  You 
know  very  well  that  your  estate,  fine  as  it  is, 
is  burdened  by  heavy  mortgages,  which  Con¬ 
stance’s  noble  fortune  would  at  once  re¬ 
deem.” 

“  And,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  my  best  feel¬ 
ings  and  dearest  hopes,  I  might,”  cried  Nor¬ 
bourne,  “  command  a  few  luxuries  to  which 
I  am  perfectly  indifferent.” 

“  You  are  wrong,”  replied  Mrs.  Courtenaye, 
“  luxury  is  but  a  trifle — not  so  power  and 
position.  With  an  unencumbered  estate, 
you  take  the  first  place  in  the  county ;  you 
obtain  the  finest  field  for  the  exertion  of  your 
talents ;  and  England  has  no  distinction  to 
which  you  may  not  reasonably  aspire.” 

“  But  I  am  not  ambitious,”  returned  Nor¬ 
bourne. 


“  It  is  what  every  man  ought  to  be,”  in¬ 
terrupted  his  mother.  “  I  should,  from  my 
inmost  soul,  despise  any  one  who,  with  your 
advantages,  could  voluntarily  sit  down  to  a 
country  life  of  indolent  seclusion.” 

“  1  have  no  such  idea,”  replied  her  son  ; 
“  but  my  future  does  not  depend  on  my 
marrying  my  cousin.” 

“  It  does,  it  does  !”  interrupted  Mis.  Cour¬ 
tenaye,  vehemently. 

You  overvalue  the  advantages  of  the 
alliance,”  said  Norbourne  ;  “  but,  even  were 
they  tenfold,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  urge 
them  upon  me.  My  heart,  my  faith,  are 
pledged  to  another.” 

“  Do  not  tell  me  so!”  almost  shrieked  his 
listener.  “  Norbourne,  I  charge  you,  by 
your  mother’s  blessing,  to  marry  your  cousin 
— I  command,  I  entreat  you  !” 

Norbourne  stood  startled  into  silence  by 
her  sudden  vehemence  :  it  was  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  continued,  calmly,  but 
kindly, — 

“  My  mother’s  command  would  be  sacred 
in  any  matter  less  intimately  connected  with 
my  happiness  and  my  honour.” 

u  They  cannot,”  said  Mrs.  Courtenaye, 
with  such  utter  sadness  of  tone  that  Nor¬ 
bourne  started  at  the  sound,  “  be  dearer  to 
yourself  than  they  are  to  me.  Do  not,  for 
some  foolish  fancy - ” 

“  Nay,”  interrupted  Courtenaye,  “‘I  would 
not  present  to  you  a  daughter  unworthy  of 
yourself.  The  fortune,  the  family,  of  Miss 
Churchill  are  equal  to  my  own ;  and  as  to 
herself - ” 

“  Do  not  talk  of  her  !”  exclaimed  his  mo¬ 
ther.  “  I  implore  you,  think  of  the  claims 
that  your  cousin  has  on  your  forbearance — 
your  pity :  she  loves  you.” 

Norbourne  coloured,  and  then  said,  gravely, 
— “  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  this,  even  from 
you.  My  cousin’s  feelings  are  too  delicate 
for  even  our  confidence.  ” 

“  You  are  content,  then,  to  repay  the  affec¬ 
tion  you  have  yourself  inspired  with  the 
coldest  ingratitude  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Cour¬ 
tenaye. 

“  My  dearest  mother,”  cried  the  youth, 
“  your  desire  for  my  advantageous  settlement 
makes  you  unjust.  You  know  well  that  no¬ 
thing  in  my  conduct  has  ever  authorized 
Constance  to  fancy  that  I  looked  upon  her 
but  as  a  relative.” 

“  And  can  you  bear  to  think,”  replied  Mrs. 
Courtenaye,  “  on  the  misery  you  have  inflicted 
on  that  young  and  innocent  heart  P  She  loves 
you  simply,  earnestly,  unconsciously ;  her 
whole  life  is  bound  up  in  yours:  she  will  die, 
Courtenaye — die  of  a  broken  heart.” 

“  You  press  me  too  hardly,”  exclaimed  her 
son  ;  “  there  is  one  as  young — and  oh,  how 
fair ! — who  has  entrusted  her  destiny  to  my 
keeping.  I  have  sought  in  vain  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  telling  you — of  imploring  your  con- 
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sen! :  I  do  now.  I  cannot  marry  my  cousin 
for  I  love  another.” 

Oh,  Norbourne  !  oh,  my  own  beloved 
child  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Courtenaye,  wringing 
her  hands  with  a  passionate  gesture  of  en¬ 
treaty, — “  have  you  no  love  for  me  P  This 
affection  is  of  but  a  few  months’  growth  : 
will  you  weigh  it  against  that  which  has 
cherished  you  for  years  P  My  son,  have  pity 
upon  your  mother !  I  will  never  consent  to 
your  marrying  any  but  your  cousin — for  my 
sake  consent.” 

“  My  dearest  mother, ’’  cried  Norbourne, 
u  is  it  possible  that  worldly  advantages  can 
so  far  blind  your  judgment  ?  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  to  love — to  feel  how  unutterably 
dear  the  presence  of  another  can  be — to  know 
that  all  life  could  offer  were  valueless  without 
her — to  hope,  to  fear,  to  think,  only  for  her 
beloved  sake  ?*’ 

“  Hush,  hush  !”  said  his  mother;  “  this 
is  a  boy’s  vain  passion :  will  you  weigh  it 
against  your  mother’s  love  ?  Norbourne,  few 
mothers  have  ever  loved  a  child  as  I  have 
loved  you.  You  have  been  my  all — my 
world  :  night  after  night  I  have  watched  your 
sleep  ;  your  little  head  was  never  cradled  near 
any  heart  but  my  own — ay,  and  more,  for 
your  sake  I  have  sinned  against  myself.  I 
know  the  falsehood  of  the  faith  in  which  you 
have  been  brought  up,  yet  never  have  I 
sought  to  divert  you  from  it :  it  led  to  power 
and  honour  in  your  native  land.  On  my 
head,  I  said,  let  the  sin  rest.  These  walls 
could  tell  how  the  penance  of  midnight  has 
expiated  my  fault.  Choose,  Norbourne,  be¬ 
tween  your  mistress  and  your  mother — be¬ 
tween  my  blessing  and  my  curse.” 

Norbourne  was  less  affected  by  this  pas¬ 
sionate  appeal  than  might  be  supposed.  He 
was  the  most  struck  by  what  appeared  his 
mother’s  extreme  unreasonableness.  She  had 
not  brought  forward  one  rational  objection, 
nor  one  argument  beyond  his  interests.  It 
appeared  to,him  thatjj  she  had  allowed  her 
imagination  to  gain  an  undue  sway  from  the 
solitude  in  which  she  had  lived.  The  idea 
of  a  marriage  between  himself  and  his  cousin 
had  been  dwelt  upon  until  it  reigned  para¬ 
mount,  and  she  could  not  even  comprehend 
that  there  was  another  side  to  the  question. 

Impressed  with  this  belief,  he  rose  ;  and 
said  to  his  mother,  in  a  kind,  but  determined 
tone,  “  I  will  not  now  prolong  an  interview 
which  so  agitates  you.  Think  over  the  sub¬ 
ject,  my  dearest  mother;  ‘and,  after  I  have 
spoken  to  my  uncle,  I  will  return.” 

“  Speak  to  your  uncle  !  Stop  !”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Courtenaye,  grasping  his  arm  with  a 
convulsive  force,  of  which  her  thin,  white 
fingers  did  not  seem  capable  ;  whde  her  fine 
features  were  convulsed  by  some  strong, 
though  still  suppressed  emotion :  “  rash  boy, 
you  rush  upon  your  fate!  You  shall  not, 
— must  not  leave  this  room  to  meet  your 


uncle,  unless  it  be  to  tell  him  that  you  marry 
his  daughter.” 

Mother,”  said  Norbourne,  startled  by 
her  manner,  “  I  will  not,  indeed,  leave  the 
room  till  you  tell  me  the  meaning  of  all  this. 
My  uncle  has  no  right  to  influence  my 
actions  :  I  am  independent  of  him.” 

“  No,  no,  you  are  not  independent  of  him  ; 
every  thing  you  have,”  interrupted  Mrs. 
Courtenaye,  “  hangs  upon  his  will.  Come 
hither  to  the  window,  boy,” — and  she  drew 
him  after  her  with  the  unnatural  strength  of 
a  moment’s  excitement :  “  look  there  !” 

Norbourne  mechanically  gazed  from  the 
casement ;  and  nature,  so  strong  in  her  love¬ 
liness,  for  an  instant  caught  his  attention. 
The  golden  light  that  bathed  the  richly- 
coloured  woods,  and  warmed  the  purple  dis¬ 
tance,  of  the  hills,  was  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  cold  and  gloomy  chamber  in  which  he 
stood  :  but  such  tranquil  beauty  has  no  influ¬ 
ence  on  an  hour  of  strong  emotion ;  and  he 
turned  away  to  question  his  mother’s  face. 

<f  Look  from  the  window,’’  said  she,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper ;  “  do  you  see  the  turrets  of 
our  old  house  fling  their  shadows  on  the 
grass  below  P  Do  you  see  the  fields  and 
woods  around  ?  They  now  call  you  master. 
I  tell  you,  that  one  word  from  your  uncle,  and 
they  are  gone  from  you  for  ever.  If  you  do 
not  marry  his  daughter,  he  speaks  that 
word.” 

“  Norbourne  heard  her  words:  he  made  no 
answer,  for  at  first  he  doubted  that  he  had 
heard  aright.  Then  a  terrible  fear  of  his 
mother’s  sanity  crossed  his  mind  ;  but  there 
was  that  in  her  face  which  allowed  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  her  intellect. 

“  I  know  not,”  at  last  he  exclaimed,  “  what 
strange  mystery  thus  gives  my  birthright  over 
to  another ;  but  this  I  know,  though  it  be  in 
his  power  to  alienate  from  me  every  rood  of 
that  which  is  my  rightful  inheritance,  I  will 
not  wed  his  daughter.  Two  things  are  yet 
left  me — my  honour  and  my  name.” 

Mrs.  Courtenaye’s  hand  yet  rested  on  that 
of  her  son  ;  he  felt  the  cold  shudder  which 
passed  through  her,  and  he  saw  the  drops 
stand  on  her  high  white  brow. 

“  Not  even  that !”  said  she,  and  he  started 
at  the  faint  hollowness  of  her  voice.  “  Re¬ 
fuse  to  wed  Constance,  and  you  are  with 
neither  house,  nor  land,  nor  name  !” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  madam  ?”  exclaimed 
he,  in  a  tone  as  strange  and  altered  as  her 
own  ;  “  am  I  not  the  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Courtenaye — am  I  not  your  son  ?” 

Both  stood  silent,  each  with  a  fixed  and 
fascinating  gaze  on  the  other  :  she  with  a 
face  worn  with  a  sorrow  born  for  many  years  — 
wan,  emaciated,  and  on  whose  still  fine  fea¬ 
tures  suffering  wrought  like  physical  pain ; 
he,  with  all  the  hope  and  bloom  of  youth 
smitten  by  a  sudden  blow — pale  as  death, 
and  yet  with  lip  and  brow  curved  as  if  they 
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defied  the  very  agony  that  wrung  the  blood 
from  the  heart. 

“  Am  I,”  asked  the  youth,  slowly,  but 
with  a  voice  so  changed  that  it  came  unfa¬ 
miliar  to  the  ear  even  of  his  mother, — “  am 
I  the  son  of  Mr.  Courtenaye  ?” 

“  You  are,”  replied  his  mother — and  she 
leaned  against  the  wall  for  support;  while 
the  blood,  that  had  curdled  at  her  heart  for 
years,  rushed  over  face,  throat,  and  hands, 
for  a  moment,  and  then  left  her  even  more 
deadly  pale  than  before, — “  but  I  was  not  his 
wife.” 

The  Consent. 

The  bitterness  of  death  was  upon  the  un¬ 
fortunate  young  man  :  he  stood  gazing  from 
the  window,  but  seeing  nothing.  He  felt 
stunned — mortification,  sorrow,  and  anger, 
mingled  together:  the  past  was  like  a  dream, 
and  the  future  swam  indistinctly  before  him. 
The  first  object  that  roused  him  was  the 
sight  of  his  mother,  who  still  leaned  against 
the  wall  for  support,  her  stately  figure  bowed 
in  an  attitude  of  hopeless  misery ;  and  her 
pale  hands  hung  down  as  if  she  had  not 
power  to  raise  them  even  to  dash  away  the 
few  tears,  the  one  or  two  drops,  that  over¬ 
flowed  her  fixed  and  dilated  eyes.  Norbourne 
saw  how  worn  and  wan  they  were :  he 
caught  them  in  his  ;  and,  pressing  them  to 
his  lips,  exclaimed, — 

“  My  poor  mother  !  I  ask  not  of  the  past : 
I  know  you  have  suffered — that  you  suffer  far 
more  than  I  do.  To  me  you  have  ever  been 
the  kindest,  the  best,  the  dearest.  Let  my 
uncle  do  his  worst,  we  will  leave  this  to¬ 
gether.” 

You  will  marry  Constance,”  exclaimed 
she,  u  and  save  us  both  from  the  misery  of 
disclosure  ?” 

Norbourne’s  brow  darkened. 

“  It  were  dishonour  in  me  to  yield.  I  will 
not  play  the  part  of  an  impostor,  whom  my 
uncle  must  despise  even  while  he  screens. 
No;  these  estates  are  his  right:  let  him  take 
them ;  I  will  not  buy  them  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  hand.” 

“  Not  for  'your  own  sake,  but  for  mine,” 
said  Mrs.  Courtenaye,  “  do  I  implore  you  to 
consent.  My  life  and  death  are  in  your 
hands  ;  for  never  would  I  survive  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  a  discovery.” 

“  It  is  somewhat  late  to  think  of  this,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Norbourne,  bitterly.  The  word  was 
repented  as  suon  as  spoken :  “  My  dearest 
mother,  you  urge  me  too  far.” 

“  Norbourne,”  said  she,  earnestly,  almost 
calmly,  “  listen  to  my  story ;  and  you  will 
then  find  it  is  not  even  the  harshest  justice 
that  you  measure  upon  my  ill-fated  head.” 

She  returned  to  her  seat  by  the  fire,  and, 
pointing  to  a  chair  near,  made  one  strong 
effort  at  self-control,  and  began  as  follows : 

“  1  was  but  sixteen  when  1  met  your 


father ;  yet  even  then  I  had  known  sorrow. 
My  parents  had  both  died  within  my  recol¬ 
lection,  and  left  me  to  guardians,  who,  only 
intent  on  securing  my  fortune,  used  every 
means  to  induce  me  to  follow  a  religious  life. 
They  forced  me  into  a  convent,  whence  your 
father  rescued  me  ;  and  that  evening  I  was 
married  to  him — ay,  married.  A  daughter  of 
my  noble  house  could  not  have  stooped  to  a 
love  unsanctified  by  duty.  We  were  married 
according  to  the  rites  of  my  own  faith, — a 
faith  1  still  hold  as  sacred  as  it  was  once  held 
in  this  recreant  land. 

“  We  had  many  dangers  and  difficulties 
to  encounter ;  and  it  was  months  before  we 
reached  England  in  safety.  Alas  !  you  were 
born  before  that  time  ;  and,  as  I  learned  too 
late,  our  differing  faiths  made  our  marriage 
illegal.  He  was  only  my  husband  before 
his  God  and  his  honour.  He  should  have 
thought  of  them  before  he  disgraced  the  wo¬ 
man  who  never  wronged  him  by  a  doubt,  and 
the  child  whose  very  existence  was  his  own. 
I  learned  the  truth,  but  would  never  consent 
to  a  second  marriage.  It  could  not  do  you 
justice  ;  and,  for  myself  I  needed  none.  I 
stood  acquitted  by  my  own  conscience.  1 
had  not  transgressed  the  laws  of  God  ;  and 
the  laws  of  men,  what  were  they  P — founded 
on  the  party  and  the  policy  of  the  moment. 
None  knew  the  secret  but  Mr.  Courtenaye’s 
brother,  and  till  now,  he  has  held  it  inviola¬ 
ble.  But  I  know  Lord  Norbourne  well ;  he 
would  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  success  of  a 
favourite  project.  Tell  me  that  you  will 
marry  Constance :  save  me  from  shame — from 
death  1” 

Norbourne  stood  silent  and  irresolute. 
Ethel  and  his  mother  rose  confusedly  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  Mrs.  Courtenaye  could  not  bear 
the  suspense.  She  sprang  from|  her  seat — 
she  threw  herself  at  her  son’s  feet,  and,  re¬ 
sisting  all  his  attempts  to  raise  her,  exclaimed 
while  she  clasped  his  knees  with  passionate 
vehemence, — “  Never,  never  will  I  rise  till 
you  promise  to  save  me  from  all  I  most  loathe 
and  fear !  Must  I  be  made  a  by-word  and  a 
scorn  ?  The  days  of  my  youth  and  beauty  to 
be  remembered  only  to  tell  how  fair  I  was  as 
Courtenaye’s  mistress !  To  become  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  pity  I  have  so  despised !  Nor¬ 
bourne,  you  are  your  father’s  representative  ; 
you  owe  me  some  atonement :  at  your  hands 
I  ask  the  name  and  fame  which  your  father 
risked  in  his  selfish  passion.  The  God 
whose  shrine  I  deserted  for  earthly  affection 
is  terribly  avenged.  My  husband  deceived — 
my  son  deserts  me ;  but  you  cannot,  Nor¬ 
bourne,  abandon  to  shame  the  mother  who 
watched  your  cradle.  It  is  my  life  I  ask — I 
will  not  survive  the  disgrace  !” 

“  Mother,”  said  Norbourne,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  i(  tell  Lord  Norbourne  from  me,  I 
will  marry  his  daughter.” 
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AUGUSTA  V1CTRIX. 

Fair  is  the  lily,  sweet  the  blushing  rose  ; 

But  that  seems  fairer,  this  more  brightly  glows; 
Blent  with  the  laurel,  whose  immortal  green 
Is  fittest  type  of  our  own  Island- Queen. 

Sweet  as  the  blushing  rose,  as  lily  fair. 

She  twines  the  laurel  round  her  golden  hair, 

And  aims  at  conquest :  fearing  not  to  lose, 

A  Nation’s  love  she  smilingly  subdues  ; 

Her  natural  graces  all  her  arms  and  arts. 

Loved  soon  as  seen,  she  reigus  the  Queen  of  hearts. 

When  the  first  Virgin  Queen  our  sceptre  swayed. 
Our  England  only  loved  the  lloyal  Maid; 

Another  monarch  sat  on  Scotland’s  throne. 

And  Erin  listened  to  the  fierce  Tyrone : 

The  Thistle,  Rose,  and  Shamrock  now  agree. 

Under  one  crowu,  in  one  Paithenope  ; 

And  homage  comes  from  earth’s  far  bounds  address’d 
To  this  fair  throned  Virgin  of  the  West. 

Look  how  the  Imperial  city,  far  and  wide, 

F rom  every  vein  pours  out  its  living  tide : 

The  countless  throngs,  as  with  one  heart,  one  sight, 
Seem  to  await  some  object  of  delight : 

Look  where  you  will,  and  you  can  only  see 
Faces  that  glow  w  ith  honest  joy  and  glee  ; 

The  artisan  and  courtier,  priest  and  s  .ge. 

Gay  youth,  blithe  childhood,  and  sedater  age. 

And  womauhood,  without  a  thought  of  fear. 

In  that  vast  pomp  of  heads,  are  mingled  there  ; 

It  seems  a  million  in  their  best  array 
By  concert  met  to  keep  a  holiday. 

In  the  vast  crowd  no  angry  sound  is  heard. 

No  ribald  jest,  and  no  discordaut  word. 

Aimed  at  a  neighbour’s  peace  :  by  influence  mild. 
Ill  natures  to  the  good  are  reconciled. 

Hark  !  how  the  trumpets,  filled  with  human  breath. 
Peal  through  the  air:  one  moment,  hushed  as  death. 
The  countless  multitude  with  earnest  mien 
Catches  the  sound  :  and  then  a  stir  is  seen — 

Thus  have  I  watched  the  glassy  calm  of  ocean. 

And  seen  it  ripple  into  sudden  motion — 

So  moved  the  mass  of  heads  :  all  eyes  are  strained  ; 

“  She  comes  !  she  comes !  ”  and  now  a  glimpse  is 
gained — 

The  heralds  of  her  coming  now  appear. 

And  now  ’tis  she  herself — the  Queen  is  here  ! 

Oue  mighty  shout  reverberating  rings 
To  hail  the  Auointed  of  the  King  of  Kings  ; 

And  ever  as  the  glad  procession  moves. 

All  bless  the  lovely  Queen  the  people  loves  ; 

New  acclamations  fill  the  startled  air. 

And  blessings  greet  the  Lady  pure  and  fair. 

All  bid  “  God  bless  her  !”  Every  heart  is  hers, 

And  all  are  only  not  idolaters. 

The  upraised  urchin  waves  his  hat,  and  cries 
“  God  bless  her !”  tiny  maids  w  ith  brimful  eyes 
Their  new-trimmed  bonnets  wave,  and  faltering  pray 
“  God  bless  her  !”  and  “  Amen!”  their  fathers  say. 
That  living  mass  is  with  one  thought  endued. 

One  heart  seems  in  that  mighty  multitude  ; 

The  thought  and  heart  are  hers  :  let  any  dare 
Touch  at  her  honour  while  such  guards  are  there  ! 
Let  any  breathe  one  syllable  of  scorn. 

Ah,  wo  were  him  that  he  was  ever  born ! 

Let  home-bred  traitor  and  the  foreign  foe. 

If  such  should  be,  that  Lady’s  safeguard  know  : 

The  law  protects  her,  and  the  people’s  love. 

And  Heaven  looks  smiling  on  her  from  above. 
Around  the  despot’s  throne  let  hirelings  wait. 

What  can  his  guards  avail  ’gainst  popular  hate  ? 

Our  Sovereign’s  gooduess  tops  the  statist’s  art. 

Site  finds  her  bulwark  in  the  people’s  heart. 

Queen  of  the  Laurel!  Lady  of  the  Isles  ! 

Well  may  thy  features  glow  with  radiaut  smiles, 
While  such  untiring  guards  thy  coming  wait 
To  cheer  thy  progress  in  thy  royal  state ; 

Well  may  the  light  of  couscious  worth  be  seen 
To  give  more  lustre  to  thy  gracious  mien. 


Than  the  tiara  sparkling  on  thy  head. 

Or  blazoned  brilliance  o’er  thy  person  shed ! 

To  have  his  people's  love  beseems  a  king. 

But  to  deserve  it  is  a  better  thing. 

Aud  thou,  dear  Lady,  to  this  realm  art  more 
Than  any  king  that  e’er  the  sceptre  bore  : 

E’en  George  the  Good,  whose  statue  meets  thy  view. 
In  his  best  days  such  homage  never  knew. 

Unhappy  Charles  !  lie  played  his  kingly  part 
With  royal  grace,  but  lost  the  people’s  heart. 

The  state  and  power  of  his  discrowned  line. 

With  brighter  omeus,  better  hopes,  are  thine. 

Thy  settled  state  no  changeful  shocks  can  move  ; 
Thy  power  is  planted  in  thy  people's  love. 

What  loyal  reverence  greets  the  Royal  Maid, 

As  slow  proceeds  the  princely  cavalcade  ! 

With  boughs,  and  banners,  and  devices  rare. 

The  lofty  houses  wear  a  festal  air. 

Who  did  not  then  some  touch  of  rapture  feel. 

While  the  church-bells  rang  out  their  merry  peal  ? 
Ride  on,  dear  Sovereign,  through  the  living  mass. 
That  gather’d  from  afar  to  see  thee  pass ; 

No  soul  was  there  has  lost  thy  gracious  look  ; 

Thy  smile  repaid  them  for  the  pains  they  took 
To  "see  thy  face.  Thy  throne  is  safe  ;  iu  vain 
Shall  Faction  howl  in  our  Victoria’s  reign. 

Bright  loadstar,  drawing  every  thought,  heart,  eye. 
To  thy  fresh  bloom  of  youthful  Royalty, 

Pass  safely  on,  while  all  thy  subjects  call 
Best  blessings  on  thy  head  iu  bower  and  hall. 

Heart-stirring  is  the  glorious  pomp  that  now 
Lights  up  with  pleasure  that  imperial  brow  ; 

The  waving  banners,  streamers,  hats  and  plumes — 
The  joy  that  every  earnest  face  illumes — 

Tiie  martial  music  and  the  joyful  hymn — 

Bright  colours  hovering  on  the  distance  dim — 

The  pride  of  cavaliers  and  ladies  fair — 

The  love  and  loyalty  beyond  compare — 

The  prancing  steeds,  the  shouts,  the  rapturous  zeal — 
How  could  she  list,  and  look  on,  and  not  feel  ? 

The  Queen  feasts  with  her  citizens  to-day  ; 

Pass  we  the  festal  pomp  and  rich  array, 

The  pride  and  prodigality  of  wealth, 

The  beauties  sparkling  in  the  bloom  of  health, 

The  honoured  guest'  that  in  the  hall  appear. 

The  princes  and  the  princely  merchants  there ; 

Pass  we  the  painted  glories  of  the  night. 

The  blazoned  imagery  of  coloured  light. 

The  w  alls,  that  seem  with  orient  hues  to  burn. 

The  brilliaut  triumph  of  the  Queen’s  return. 

Tell  not  of  column  or  triumphal  arch, 

Of  strategy  and  military  march ; 

What  was  the  laurel  on  bald  Caesar’s  brow 
Compared  with  that  which  decks  our  Sovereign  now  ? 
Her  triumph  is  not  marred  by  groans  and  cries 
Of  wretches  dying  in  their  agonies  ; 

None  curse — all  bless  her ;  on  her  lofty  state 
The  loyal  prayers  of  loving  millions  wait. 

Blest  as  a  Queen,  and  as  a  woman  blest. 

Long  may  she  reign,  Salome  of  the  West  I 
May  no  rude  storm  disturb  her  bright  career, 

True  to  her  God,  aud  to  her  people  dear  ; 

So  shall  her  virtues  gild  her  glorious  name. 

And  clothe  her  memoiy  with  immortal  fame. 

Blackwood’s  Magazine. 


WONDERS  OF  LOCOMOTION. 

In  the  interval  of  the  ballooning  seasons,  in¬ 
vention  has  by  no  means  been  content  to 
sleep.  And  a  sort  of  intermediate  visitation 
between  the  balloon  and  the  railroad  has  been 
attempted  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
A  professor  of  kite-flying,  if  he  has  raised 
nothing  else,  has  raised  at  least  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  all  the  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  on 
our  highways,  and  some  of  our  principal 
thoroughfares,  by  running  races  with  the  mail 
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on  a  car  drawn  by  a  gigantic  kite  ;  but  as  a 
high  wind  is  necessary  tor  this  performance, 
we  can  expect,  no  regular  triumph  of  this 
order,  but  in  February  and  March.  Thus 
ten  months  of  the  year  are  lost  to  the  kite- 
flyer’s  ambition,  unless  he  should  establish  a 
commerce  with  the  Lapland  witches,  and  buy 
tempests  in  a  bag  like  condensed  gas,  at  so 
much  a  pound.  Another  attempt  of  a  more 
humble  order  lately  electrified  all  the  idlers 
of  the  Strand,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be 
electricity  on  a  large  scale.  A  professor  of 
locomotion  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  roll 
himself  on  a  barrel  for  a  mile  of  decidedly  the 
most  crowded  street  in  Europe  and  reach  the 
end  of  his  journey  within  a  definite  time,  and 
without  breaking  his  neck.  He  succeeded, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  will  offer  to  astonish 
the  world  next  time  by  rolling  himself  be¬ 
tween  two  barrels. 

An  adventurer  of  another  sort  lately  at¬ 
tempted  to  fly  from  Dover  Cliffs.  His  flying, 
however,  was  a  much  less  splendid  perform¬ 
ance  than  the  name  intimates.  A  species  of 
corslet  or  stays  was  secured  round  his  body, 
to  which  was  fastened  a  succession  of  small 
blocks,  the  blocks  were  made  fast  on  a  rope, 
and  the  rope  was  fastened  to  the  summit  of 
the  Cliff,  the  lower  end  being  made  secure  on 
the  sand.  At  the  signal  given,  the  flyer 
darted  down  the  rope,  but  his  first  experiment 
was  rather  unlucky.  The  rope  becoming 
jammed  in  the  blocks,  when  he  had  got  about 
a  dozen  yards  downwards,  he  stuck  fast,  and 
there  of  course  hung,  to  the  great  surprise  and 
fright  of  the  lookers-on  The  point  in  ques¬ 
tion  now  was  to  get  him  back,  for  forward  was 
evidently  impossible.  At  length,  however, 
even  this  achievement  was  effected  ;  he  was 
drawn  back,  and  placed  on  terra  firma  on 
the  summit  of  the  cliff.  On  a  subsequent 
day  the  experiment  was  repeated,  and  he 
reached  the  bottom  of  tbe  cliff  without  bro¬ 
ken  bones.  We  do  not,  however,  recommend 
the  experiment  to  be  repeated  by  the  public 
in  general.  We  admit  that  it  may  be  adopted 
with  effect  by  gouty  peers,  apoplectic  aider- 
men,  dyspeptic  duchesses,  and  old  East  In¬ 
dians  turgid  with  bile. 

But  the  wonder  of  wonders  is  Mr  Stephen¬ 
son’s  new  steam- flyer.  This  beats  all  of  the 
genus  “Tug”  since  the  world  began.  It  has 
been  lately  displayed  in  the  midst  of  a  con¬ 
course  of  engineers.  With  some  score  of 
wains  at  its  heels,  it  makes  nothing  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  not  a  foot  less  nor  a  minute 
more.  Alone,  and  careering  at  its  own  wild 
will,  it  sweeps  on  at  the  rate  of  eighty.  If 
we  can  do  this  in  the  infancy  of  the  railway, 
will  not  the  next  ten  years  despise  every  ve¬ 
locity  short  of  the  speed  of  a  cannon-ball  P 
“  Major  rerum  nascitur  onto.’’  That  a  gen¬ 
tleman  should  go  hunting  on  his  own  tea¬ 
kettle,  was  once  regarded  as  something  of  a 
hyperbole.  But  we  may  live  to  see  him  shoot¬ 


ing  through  the  atmosphere  on  his  own  tooth¬ 
pick-case. 

It  might  be  a  curious  speculation  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  probable  effects  of  the  rail-road 
system  on  mankind.  Certainly  no  system 
ever  became  so  popular,  and  so  suddenly  and 
so  widely  popular.  France  has  begun  to  fling 
out  those  gigantic  arms  of  communication 
over  her  noble  country.  Belgium  exults  in 
the  commencement  of  a  web  of  railroads,  in 
which  it  expects  to  catch  all  the  stray  dollars 
and  ^centimes  of  the  Continent.  The  transit 
from  Ostend  to  the  Rhine  will,  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two,  be  an  affair  of  a  couple  of  hours. 
Germany  is  shaking  off  her  sleep,  her  black¬ 
smiths  are  lighting  their  Hercynian  forges, 
and  from  the  mountains  of  the  Hartz  to  the 
Tyrol,  huge  men,  with  antediluvian  visages 
and  Cyclopean  arms,  are  hammering  at  iron 
wedges,  rails,  and  gear,  for  “  fire  horses.” 
Prussia  is  laying  down  railroads  from  her 
capital  to  France,  to  Poland,  and  to  Austria. 
The  puzzling  question  of  her  politicians  be¬ 
ing,  whether  she  thus  invites  invasion,  or 
proposes  defence.  *  *  •  * 

But,  thanks  to  the  growing  common-sense 
of  mankind,  they  never  will  be  able  to  do  even 
this  again,  and  that  the  world  are  beginning 
to  discover  that  fifty  years  of  victory  are  not 
worth  one  year  of  peace.  In  short,  the  world 
has  evidently  become  a  buying  and  selling 
world,  a  vast  spinning  and  weaving  commu¬ 
nity,  a  vast  aggregate  of  hands  and  heads, 
busy  about  the  main  chance,  and  much  more 
inclined  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  happy,  than  to 
burn  each  other’s  warehouses,  or  blow  out 
each  other’s  brains.  That  war  will  never 
cease  out  of  the  world,  is  a  theorem  founded 
on  the  fact  that  the  countless  majority  of 
mankind  have  a  strong  tendency  to  be  fools ; 
but  we  may  establish  another  theorem,  that 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  make  war,  the  less 
likely  it  is  to  be  made.  The  more  mechani¬ 
cal  dexterity,  personal  ingenuity,  and  natural 
expense  that  is  required  to  make  war,  the 
more  will  success  be  out  of  the  power  of  brute 
force,  and  the  more  in  the  power  of  intellec¬ 
tual  superiority.  Let  war  come  to  a  conflict 
of  steam-engines,  and  all  the  barbarian  rab¬ 
ble  of  the  world,  Turks  and  Tartars,  Arabs 
and  Indians,  Africans  and  Chinese,  must  ob¬ 
viously  be  out  of  the  question  at  once.  They 
may  massacre  each  other,  but  they  must  fly 
from  the  master  of  mechanics.  All  the  half- 
barbarians,  Russian,  Greek,  Pole,  Swede,  and 
Austrian,  must  make  the  attempt  only  to  be 
shattered,  and  Field-Marshal  Stephenson,  with 
his  squadron  of  fire-horses,  galloping  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  miles  an  hour,  must  consume 
their  battalia  with  the  breath  of  his  nostrils. 
Thus  England,  instead  of  feeling  alarmed  at 
the  sudden  passion  of  foreigners  for  mechan¬ 
ism,  should  rejoice  to  see  the  passion  spread¬ 
ing,  should  encourage  them  to  throw  all  their 
powers  into  mechanical  rivalry,  and  exult  in 
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every  railroad  that  shoots  its  serpent  line 
among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Continent, 
and  hail  the  smoke  of  every  steam-engine 
that  trails  its  murky  line  along  its  sky, 
as  not  merely  an  emblem,  but  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  their  own  superiority.  Mechanism, 
the  great  power  of  art,  is  as  exhaustless  as 
any  of  the  great  powers  of  Nature,  for  it  is 
only  the  exhaustless  vigour  of  intellect  com¬ 
bining  with,  and  commanding,  the  secrets  of 
Nature.  Ten  thousand  years  might  roll  on, 
and  every  year  see  a  new  advance  of  every 
kingdom  of  Europe  in  invention,  and  Eng¬ 
land  keeping  a  head  of  them  all,  and,  like 
one  of  her  own  engines,  showing  her  speed 
by  the  sparks  that  lighten  the  road  behind. 
The  steam-engine,  in  its  effective  state,  is 
but  little  more  than  half  a  century  old,  for  its 
invention,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  left  it 
for  upwards  ef  half  a  century  little  more  than 
a  toy.  In  half  a  century  more,  its  present 
perfection  may  be  looked  upon  as  little  else 
than  that  of  an  ingenious  plaything.  It  is 
scarcely  ten  years  since  the  steam-boat  first 
ventured  ‘to  sea.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  late 
Lord  Stanhope  was  laughed  at  by  all  London 
for  his  attempt  to  swim  the  steam-boat  from 
London  Bridge  to  Greenwich.  It  now  dashes 
from  the  Tower  to  Gibraltar,  and  from  Gib¬ 
raltar  to  Constantinople  ;  or  shoots  down  the 
Red  Sea,  fights  the  monsoon  on  its  own 
ground  ;  sweeps  to  Bombay,  Ceylon,  and  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  astonishes  the  Mogul  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  China,  the  same  morning,  with  the 
last  month’s  newspapers  from  London.  The 
railway,  in  its  present  power,  is  not  ten  years 
old,  yet  is  already  spreading,  not  merely  over 
Europe,  but  over  the  vast  savannahs  of  the 
New  World.  What  will  all  this  come  to  in 
the  next  fifty  years  P  What  must  be  the  effects 
of  this  gigantic  strider  over  the  ways  of  this 
world !  What  the  mighty  influence  of  that 
mutual  communication  which,  even  in  its 
feeblest  state,  has  been  in  every  age  the  grand 
instrument  of  civilization  !  Throw  down  the 
smallest  barrier  between  two  nations,  and 
from  that  hour  both  become  more  civilized. 
Open  the  close  shut  coast  of  China  or  Japan 
to  mankind,  and  from  that  hour  the  condition 
of  the  people  will  be  in  progress  of  improve¬ 
ment.  The  barbarian  and  the  despot  hate 
the  stranger.  Yet,  for  the  fullest  civilization, 
freedom,  and  enjoyment,  of  which  earth  is 
capable,  the  one  thing  needful  is  the  fullest 
intercourse  of  nation  with  nation,  and  of  man 
with  man.  The  European  passion  for  the 
railroad  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  singular, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  age.  Like  all  the  instruments  of 
national  power,  it  may  be  made  an  instrument 
of  national  evil.  It  may  give  additional 
strength  to  the  tyrannical,  and  accumulate 
force  against  the  weak,  pour  resistless  inva¬ 
sion  against  the  unprepared,  and  smite  the 
helpless  with  unexamplied  rapidity  of  ruin. 
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But  its  faculties  are  made  for  peace,  its  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  make  nations  feel  the  value  of 
peace  ;  and  unless  some  other  magnificent 
invention  shall  come  to  supersede  its  use,  and 
obliterate  the  memory  of  its  services,  we  can 
not  suffer  ourselves  to  doubt  that  the  whole 
system,  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  adop¬ 
tion  with  such  ardour  throughout  Europe, 
will  yet  be  acknowledged  as  having  given 
the  mightiest  propulsion  to  the  general  im¬ 
provement  of  mankind. 
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Naval  ' Surgeons.  —  So  late  as  1802,  the 
King  of  Sweden  engaged  some  British  Sur¬ 
geons  to  serve  in  his  ships  of  war  ;  their  per¬ 
plexity  and  mortification  may  be  imagined, 
on  finding  that  they  were  expected  to  shave 
the  whole  ship’s  company  as  a  duty  belong¬ 
ing  to  their  station. —  United  Service  Journal. 

Dreams.  —  u  The  philosophy  of  dreams,” 
observed  Mr.  St.  Lawrence,  “  is  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  in  natural  or  ethical  philosophy, 
and  was  one  of  the  desiderata  which  Lord 
Bacon  left  as  a  legacy  for  posterity  to  unravel. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  what  you  have  called 
them,  ‘  airy  nothings.’  The  reason  is,  that 
for  one  instance  of  coincidence  of  events  with 
a  dream,  there  are  millions  of  fancies  which 
cannot  be  recollected.  A  subject  too  which 
the  dreamer  has  brooded  over  all  day,  may  be, 
and  frequently  is,  pursued  even  in  sleep.  Fa¬ 
vourite  sounds  are  repeated,  favourite  passages 
in  authors  ;  and  even  difficulties  in  composi¬ 
tion  which  have  baffled  waking  endeavours, 
as  1  have  heard  scholars  say,  have  been  sud¬ 
denly  set  right  in  a  dream.  Of  course  a  par¬ 
ticular  conduct,  long  revolved  when  awake, 
may  also  seem  to  be  recommended  in  sleep, 
and  the  event  too  may  sometimes  coincide 
with  the  fancy,  so  that  the  dream  may  appear 
prophetic.” — Illustrations  of  Human  Life. 

Lying  in  Bed  Awake. — Nothing  can  be 
more  prejudicial  to  tender  constitutions,  or 
studious  and  contemplative  persons,  than 
lying  long  in  bed  after  one  is  distinctly  awake, 
or  has  slept  a  due  and  reasonable  time  ;  it 
necessarily  thickens  the  juices,  enervates  the 
solids,  and  weakens  the  constitution.  A  free 
open  air  is  a  kind  of  cold  bath,  especially 
after  rising  out  of  a  warm  bed,  and  conse¬ 
quently  makes  the  circulation  brisker  and 
more  complete,  and  braces  up  the  solids, 
which  lying  in  bed  dissolves  and  soaks  in 
moisture.  The  erect  posture,  and  the  acti¬ 
vity  of  walking,  make  the  perspiration  more 
plentiful,  and  the  gross  evacuations  more 
readily  thrown  off.  This  is  evident  from  the 
appetite  and  hunger  those  that  rise  early  feel, 
beyond  that  which  they  get  by  lying  long  in 
bed.  Add  to  all  these  the  influence  of  the 
fresh  benign  morning  air — the  retreating  of 
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all  the  noxious  damps  find  vapours  of  the 
night,  together  with  the  clouds  and  heavi¬ 
ness  that  are  thrown  upon  the  brain  from 
sleep  ;  and  lastly,  that  cheerfulness  and  ala¬ 
crity  that  is  felt  by  the  approach  or  presence 
of  the  glorious  luminary  the  sun,  which  adds 
a  true  force  to  the  heart,  and  gives  a  spur  to 
the  lagging  and  jaded  spirits.  —  Cheyne. 

Curious  Custom. — A  petition  was  lately 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  from  the  Lord  of  the  manor,  near 
Caistor,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  praying 
u  their  lordships  to  abolish  an  indecent  anil 
absurd  custom  by  which  he  held  certain  lands 
The  petitioner  feared  that  the  alienation  of 
his  property  would  follow  a  neglect  of  the 
custom,  unless  the  legislature  afforded  him 
protection.”  Caistor  was  inhabited  by  the 
Romans,  and,  according  to  tradition,  rebuilt 
by  the  Saxon  Hengist,  on  as  much  land 
granted  by  Vortigem  as  the  hide  of  an  ox  cut 
into  thongs,  would  encompass;  and  hence,  it 
is  said,  the  derivation  of  its  ancient  name 
Thong  Castle.  It  is,  however,  much  more 
probable,  that  the  curious  tenure  by  which  the 
manor  is  held  has  some  connexion  with  this 
appellation.  The  service  consists  in  the  lord, 
or  his  agent,  cracking  a  whip  three  times  in 
the  north  porch  of  the  church,  while  the  cler¬ 
gyman  is  reading  the  first  lesson  in  the 
morning  service,  on  every  Palm  Sunday.  He 
then  enters  the  church,  and  when  the  minister 
commences  the  second  lesson,  kneels  on  one 
Iknee,  and  after  waving  the  whip  three  times 
round  his  head,  retires  to  a  pew, the  thong  of 
the  whip,  with  the  purse  containing  a  few 
silver  coins  attached  thereto,  being  ultimately 
presented  to  the  minister. 

Survivors  of  the  Expedition  of  La  Perouse. 
— The  Journal  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies 
states  that  an  American  Captain,  named 
Morell,  has  written  to  inform  the  Societe 
de  Geographic,  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
voyages  in  the  South  Seas,  he  has  found 
two  of  the  children  of  the  surgeon  attached 
to  the  above  expedition. 

fVhat  we  call  Duties. — Every  man  ought 
to  pay  his  debts— if  he  can.  Every  man 
ought  to  help  his  neighbour — if  he  can. 
Every  man  and  woman  ought  to  get  married 
— if  they  can.  Every  representative  to 
Congress  and  in  the  Legislature,  ought  to 
inform  the  constituents  what  they  are  about 
— if  they  can.  Every  man  should  do  his 
work  to  please  his  customers — if  he  can. 
Every  man  should  please  his  wife — if  he 
can.  Every  wife  should  rule  her  husband — 
if  she  can.  Every  woman  should  sometimes 
hold  her  tongue— if  she  can.  Every  lawyer 
should  tell  the  truth — if  he  can.  Every 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  should  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian — if  he  can.  Every  reader  should  add 
something  to  the  above— if  he  can .-Peters- 
burgh  Constellation. 


Tit  for  Tat. — Mr.  Perry,  well  known  in 
the  literary  world  as  “  the  old  aud  respected 
correspondent  ”  of  a  certain  morning  paper, 
last  winter,  in  one  of  his  morning  walks,  saw 
before  him  a  little,  grimy  sweep,  whose  half- 
clad  limbs  and  seeming  wretchedness  awak¬ 
ened  the  strongest  feelings  of  philanthropy. 
u  Sweep,”  cried  the  lad,  faintly  and  hoarsely, 
aud  then  sat  himself  down  on  the.  step  of  a 
door,  to  break  his  fast  with  part  of  a  stale 
bun.  His  observer  was  moralizing  on  his 
condition,  and  Howard  like,  deliberating  how 
that  condition  might  be  mended.  “  That 
child,”  thought  he,  ‘‘  in  all  his  wretchedness, 
may  possess  a  breast  susceptible  of  feelings 
that  would  do  honour  to  a  finer  covering.” 
At  this  moment  a  dog,  as  lean  and  as  hunger- 
worn  as  the  sweep,  drew  near ;  he  stood  at  a 
humble  distance,  and  looked  as  pleadingly  to 
share  the  morsel,  as  Want  might  do  at  the 
feast  of  Luxury.  Intent  upon  the  actors  in 
the  scene,  our  Iriend,  (we  have  the  pleasure 
of  calling  him  one,)  put  his  hand  instinctively 
into  his  pocket  to  reward  the  display  of 
humanity  which  he  anticipated  the  incident 
might  produce ;  the  urchin  smiled,  the  dog 
wagged  his  tail,  and  with  confidence  ap¬ 
proached  to  take  the  crumb  held  out  towards 
him ;  but  when  within  reach  of  it,  the  sooty 
wretch  withdrew  the  bait,  and  dealt  him  a 
surly  blow  with  his  brush,  which  was  followed 
by  a  chuckle  at  his  dexterity.  The  dog 
howled  sorrowfully,  and  slunk  away.  “  Boy,” 
cried  the  benevolent  person  of  whom  the  story 
is  told,  “  you  munt  be  cold.”  — “  Very  cold, 
sir.”  The  sixpence  that  would  have  rewarded 
an  exhibition  of  better  feeling  was  seen  be¬ 
tween  ihe  thumb  and  finger  —  the  sweep 
gathered  himself  up — his  eye  glistened  at 
the  inviting  proffer — his  hand  was  stretched 
out  to  receive  it,  hut  instead  of  the  sixpence 
he  took  a  smarting  blow  of  the  cane.  “  Oh  J” 
cried  the  disappointed  expectant. — “  So,”  said 
our  friend,  u  you  administered  to  the  dog — 
begone,  boy — there  are  those  who  would  call 
this  oppression,  hut  ’tis  only  by  sharing  it 
that  some  can  learn  mercy.”  —  (From  the 
General  Advertiser  for  Dublin  and  all  Ire¬ 
land,  a  capital  advertising  medium.) 
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RECENT  TOUR  IN  LOWER  CANADA. 

BY  AN  EMIGRANT  CORRESPONDENT. 


[MONUMENT  TO  WOLFE  AND  MONTCALM,  QUEBEC.] 


After  leaving  the  happy  shores  of  England 
in  May  last,  a  few  days  sail  brought  us  in 
sight  of  the  famed  Cheviot  hills  of  Scotland, 
renowned  in  song  for  Chevy  Chase  :  this  was 
beginning  a  fresh  page  in  life’s  existence, 
and  would  have  afforded  us,  (had  time  per¬ 
mitted,')  a  wide  field  for  contemplation.  The 
associations  of  olden  time  in  fancy  flitted 
before  us,  the  warlike  Percy,  Douglas,  or 
Wallace,  had  roved  those  very  hills  on  which 
we  perhaps  gazed ;  but  now,  alas  !  of  their 
Vol.  xxx.  2  E 


martial  renown,  or  glorious  achievements, 
fame  has  left  but  a  sorry  scroll — 

*'  They  live ! — but  in  the  tale  of  other  times.” 

On  some  far  distant  hill,  or  along  the  rude 
cliff,  where  dashed  the  wave  in  its  curling 
pride,  a  castle  reared  its  tottering  tower ;  or, 
in  the  wide  chasm  of  a  rock,  not  far  beyond, 
poured  the  waterfall  in  its  beauty  by  moon¬ 
light.  Unwillingly,  when  the  breeze  arose, 
we  left  this  enchanted  isle,  to  pursue  our 
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more  solitary  way.  We  cleared  “  Johnny 
Groat’s  house,”  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
islands,  by  night ;  and  in  the  morning  the 
picturesque  western  mountains  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  were  all  we  had  left  for  reflection. 

A  ship  filled  with  emigrants  is,  at  any 
time,  a  good  subject  for  the  study  of  the 
physiognomist,  or  the  pencil  of  an  Hogarth : 
all  traits  of  disposition  are  there  depicted, 
from  the  giggling  clown  of  a  country  village, 
down  to  the  demure  face  of  a  Philadelphia 
quaker. 

Forty  yards  on  either  side  the  “  good  ship 
Victory,”  contained  boxes  in  the  fashion  of  a 
menagerie, — two  stories  in  height,  and  of 
sufficient  width  to  hold  four  reasonably  sized 
people.  In  these  cages,  at  times,  are  seen 
as  fine  specimens  of  English  character,  as 
ever  formed  a  biographic  sketch : — comedy 
and  tragedy  strangely  link  together;  har¬ 
mony  and  discord  are  attendants  in  the  same 
train ;  in  one  part  of  the  ship  are  children 
crying,  and  near  them  pigs  grunting  their 
gruff'  melodies,  in  anticipation,  perhaps,  of 
dinner  ;  a  fiddler  and  a  dog-fight  occasionally 
fill  up  this  whimsical  scene!  The  mess-pot, 
too,  of  a  sailor’s  Saturday  night,  brings  to 
recollection  some  occurrences  less  ludicrous, 
though  characteristic  of  a  sea- faring  life. 

As  day  declines  on  Saturday,  a  president 
is  chosen  by  the  jolly  crew,  who  in  his  office 
duly  keeps  “  order,”  as  the  liquor  gaily  passes ; 
each  sings  his  song  “  of  other  days,”  or  tells 
a  wonderous  tale  ;  alternate  bursts  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  an  occasional  chorus,  proclaim  the 
merry  hearts  of  the  wandering  tars.  But  to 
proceed  : — 

On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  June,  we 
cleared  land,  and  under  favourable  weather 
rapidly  advanced  on  the  sea.  To  give  every 
detail  of  the  passage  would  prove  tedious; 
but,  as  time  allows,  we  shall  briefly  notice  the 
present  existing  mania  for  emigration. 

Numerous  individuals  are  yearly  departing 
for  the  British  colonies  in  North  America ; 
and  it  becomes  a  natural  question  with  the 
Englishman  - what  are  the  grand  induce¬ 
ments  for  such  emigration  P  To  the  poor 
man  the  reason  may  be  very  obvious.  Many 
of  the  wild  and  woody  lands  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  are  now  fast  approaching  to 
cultivation ;  and  as  each  person  proceeds  in 
the  purchase  of  government  property,  natu¬ 
rally  a  larger  number  of  labourers  are  required 
to  assist  in  fertilizing  it.  That  very  ingenious 
writer  and  man  of  feeling,  the  Ettrick  Shep¬ 
herd,  a  few  years  ago,  in  an  article  on  emi¬ 
gration  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal ,  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  on  the  interesting  subject 
before  us  : — “  Every  day  the  desire  to  emigrate 
increases,  both  in  amount  and  intensity :  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  the  movement  is 
taking  place  to  an  immense  extent.  In  the 
industrious  village  of  Galashiels,  fifty-two 
are  already  booked  for  transportation.  In  the 


town  of  Hawick  and  its  subordinate  villages, 
are  double  that  number.  My  own  brothers, 
sisters,  nephews,  and  nieces,  are  all  going 
away,  and  if  I  were  not  the  very  individual  I 
am,  I  should  be  the  first  to  depart.  But  my 
name  is  now  so  much  identified  with  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ettrick  forest,  that,  though  I  must 
die  as  I  have  lived,  I  cannot  leave  them.” 

On  board  our  ship,  the  Victory,  to  America, 
were  many  persons  who  had  been  to  England, 
and  were  returning  to  their  old  situations. 
Mr.  William  Brown,  from  Humanby,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  a  cabin  passenger  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  voyage,  left  England  seven  years  ago  for 
Upper  Canada.  He  began  his  American 
career  under  circumstances  anything  but 
favourable :  2<>/.  was  all  he  landed  with, 
when,  by  a  fit  of  illness,  he  nearly  lost  the 
whole  :  nevertheless,  he  was  persevering,  and 
it  being  the  summer  season,  he  readily  pro¬ 
cured  employment  at  good  wages.  After 
working  some  time  for  other  people,  he  was 
enabled  to  purchase  (at  Changawushy,  twenty 
miles  beyond  Torronto,)  a  portion  ot  land  for 
himself:  200  acres  are  now  in  his  possession, 
and  his  recent  visit  to  England  was  purposely 
to  receive  a  sum  of  money  left  him  by  a 
friend,  again  to  return  to  his  wife  and  fa¬ 
mily.  He  stated  that  much  of  his  newly 
acquired  land  would  produce  four  quarters  to 
the  acre,  the  sale  of  which  was  nearly  as 
profitable  as  in  England.  No  inducement, 
he  said,  could  persuade  him  permanently  to 
fix  again  in  his  native  land. 

It  is  a  truth  generally  known,  that  some 
agriculturists  in  England  have  thrown  up  ex¬ 
cellent  farms  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  Ca¬ 
nada  ;  where,  having  uselessly  loitered  away 
some  months,  they  have,  with  their  families, 
returned  to  England  reduced  almost  to  a  far¬ 
thing.  This  has  undeservedly  cast  an  ill 
name  on  the  settlements;  but  the  present 
trifling  expense  of  a  person  visiting  America, 
ought  to  induce  a  man  ere  he  totally  gives 
up  everything  at  home,  to  take  a  trip  to  these 
parts,  and  ascertain  whether  there  be  any¬ 
thing  likely  to  meet  his  expectation,  or  hold 
out  a  chance  for  his  final  settlement. 

Poverty  need  not  cause  a  poor  man  to  pro¬ 
long  his  days  in  England,  where  he  may 
fancy  his  labour  ill-requited.  Thousands  of 
poor  families  have  reached  Quebec  almost 
penniless ;  but  such  is  the  kindness  of  the 
British  government,  that  agents  have  long 
since  been  employed  in  the  above  city,  who, 
on  hearing  a  proper  description  of  cha¬ 
racter,  and  their  wants,  (testified  on  oath,) 
invariably  relieve  them,  and  procure  for  them 
a  conveyance  to  their  place  of  destination. 

To  Montreal,  (a  distance  of  180  miles  from 
Quebec,)  the  emigrant  usually  directs  his 
course,  from  thence  proceeding  to  Torronto, 
or  Hamilton,  at  which  places,  or  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhoods,  he  may  speedily 
meet  with  employment. 
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Tradesmen,  most  wanted  in  these  provinces, 
are  wheelwrights,  joiners,  and  butchers  ;  and 
a  tailor’s,  too,  is  an  excellent  trade.  A  man 
can  procure  for  making  a  coat,  six  dollars,  (or 
thirty  shillings.)  half  as  much  more  as  ave¬ 
raged  in  England.  Good  salaries  are  pro¬ 
cured,  too,  by  bankers’  and  merchants’ clerks; 
but  literary  men,  and  gentlemen  of  the  me¬ 
dical  profession  are  very  little  in  requisition. 
The  provincial  government,  in  its  courts  of 
justice,  will  not  admit  the  evidence  of  a  qua¬ 
lified  practitioner  of  England,  however  high 
he  may  stand  in  medical  attainments  ;  whilst 
many  of  the  transatlantic  sons  of  the  pill 
(qualified  practitioners !)  on  our  own  soil, 
would  be  thought  as  little  of  as  the  retailer 
of  one  of  our  village  drug-shops.  Almost 
every  druggist  of  Quebec,  however,  bears  the 
honourable  title  of  M.  D.  to  his  name. 

To  return  more  immediately  to  the  voyage. 
On  the  19th  of  June,  after  seventeen  days 
sailing  from  the  Orkneys,  we  came  in  sight 
of  land,  to  our  no  small  satisfaction  ;  for  the 
continued  sameness  the  traveller  experiences 
in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  almost  destroys  the 
pleasure  he  has  anticipated  in  the  voyage. 

A  simple  yankee  vessel  was  the  only  one 
which  bespoke  us  in  the  passage ;  but  innu¬ 
merable  shoals  of  porpoises,  bottlenoses;  and 
finners,  oftentimes  kept  company  with  us — 
making  their  appearance  usually  towards  the 
break  or  decline  of  day.  On  the  huge  back 
of  a  dead  tinner,  (weighing  by  appearance  at 
least  forty  tons,)  we  observed  sea-gulls  and 
wild-fowl  enjoying  a  sumptuous  and  dainty 
repast.  A  straggling  ice-berg,  and,  occa¬ 
sionally,  a  whale  spouting  in  the  distance, 
were  likewise  seen  in  this  latitude. 

One  fine  day,  as  we  fast  approached  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  pretty  sea-bird,  white 
as  drifted  snow,  hailed  our  advance,  on  the 
wave  ;  we  threw  it  biscuit,  and  though  the 
pieces  were  exceedingly  small,  in  an  instant 
it  was  down  upon  them.  Again  and  again, 
it  returned  with  its  plaintive  cry,  and  never 
was  pleasure  more  excited  by  a  being  of 
winged  creation  : — yes,  pretty  bird, 

“  For  never  did  I  see 

In  mead,  or  mountain,  or  domestic  bower, 

’Mong  mauy  a  lovely  and  delicious  flower. 

One  half  so  fair  as  thee  1” 

We  had  once  nearly  caught  it — yet,  still  un¬ 
daunted,  it  continued  its  petition  : — but  now 
the  spoiler  came  !  In  a  moment,  the  double 
report  of  a  gun  was  heard,  and  the  little 
stranger,  in  agony,  lay  fluttering  on  the  wave. 
The  bird  died,  and  that  whole  day  we  mourned 
for  it,  as  for  the  departure  of  a  tender  friend. 

On  entering  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  there 
is  little  to  strike  the  attention ;  but,  as  you 
proceed  upwards,  improvement  in  scenery 
progresses.  Gaspe  is  the  first  village  on  the 
rocks  to  the  left ;  it  has  a  bay  which  forms  an 
excellent  anchorage  for  ships  :  fish  are  caught 
in  great  abundance  here,  one  of  our  lines 
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frequently  producing  us  two  large  cod-fish  at 
a  time. 

Opposite  to  the  shores  of  Gaspe,  is  the 
island  of  Anticosti,  noted  for  the  miserable 
shipwrecks  of  the  Granicus  and  Geo.  Can¬ 
ning,  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago;  a  vivid 
description  of  which  was  given  us  by  Captain 
Pecket,  of  u  the  Victory.” 

The  ships  in  question  left  Ireland  for 
Quebec  in  the  winter  of  18 —  ;  they  had 
delivered  their  cargoes  safe  at  the  latter  port, 
and  were  returning  home.  Off  Anticosti, 
one  of  those  mists  so  prevalent  and  dangerous 
in  these  parts,  enveloped  the  vessels ;  they 
struck  against  the  rocks  and  shortly  afterwards 
sunk,  the  lives  of  the  passengers  and  crews 
being  miserably  prolonged  for  a  more  un¬ 
timely  end  :  fifteen  human  souls  in  one  ship, 
besides  the  crew,  and  an  unknown  number 
in  the  other,  perished  on  the  occasion,  a  first 
and  second  mate  having  alone  survived  to 
tell  their  melancholy  tale  !  It  is  said  these 
unfortunate  people  not  only  suffered  from 
bears,  and  other  wild  animals  which  infest 
the  island,  but  bereft  of  provision 

"  They  spoke  of  lots  for  flesh  and  blood. 

And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellows’  food !” 

The  miseries  and  almost  unheard-of  priva¬ 
tions  endured  by  these  wanderers,  may  for¬ 
cibly  bring  to  mind  the  impressive  lines  of 
Lord  Byron,  in  the  shipwrecked  father  and 
son  : — 

“  And  o’er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 

His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 

From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed  ; 

And  when  the  wish’d  for  shower  at  length  was 
come. 

And  the  boy’s  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glazed. 

Brighten’d,  and  for  a  moment  seem’d  to  roam. 

He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  raiu 

Into  Iris  dying  child’s  mouth — but  in  vain.” 

The  island  of  Anticosti  is  120  miles  long, 
and  has  recently  had  two  lighthouses  built 
upon  it,  under  the  direction  of  the  English 
government. 

From  this  point,  the  little  white  houses 
and  churches  of  the  Dutch  and  Canadian 
settlers  begin  on  either  side  to  intersperse 
the  declivities  of  the  adjacent  shores,  and 
presently  Gross  Isle  is  thrown  before  the 
voyager. 

This  island  is  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Quebec.  The  cultivated  portion  was,  until 
the  year  1832,  in  the  possession  of  a  farmer; 
but  a  quarantine  for  ships  being  established 
at  the  above  date,  it  was  purchased  by  go¬ 
vernment,  in  whose  hands  it  at  present  re¬ 
mains.  There  are  regular  hospitals  in  the 
island  ;  two  physicians,  two  surgeons,  a  com¬ 
mandant,  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers.  Des¬ 
patches  are  forwarded  by  telegraph  from  this 
place  to  Quebec. 

The  recent  and  very  able  description  given 
of  Quebec,  by  J.  M’Gregor,  Esq  .  (and  in¬ 
serted  in  No.  820,  vol.  xxix.  of  ti  e  Mirror ,) 
precludes  the  necessity  of  our  dwelling  at  any 
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great  length  upon  it  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
and  as  we  have  delayed  describing  the  fron¬ 
tispiece,  we  now  refer  to  it. 

Wolfe  and  Montcalm’s  monument,  is 
situated  in  the  citadel,  opposite  to  Lord  Gos- 
ford’s  (the  Governor’s)  gardens  ;  and  not,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  M‘Gregor,  on  the  plains  of 
Abraham.  There  is,  however,  a  smaller 
column  on  those  plains,  which  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  notice,  marking  the  site  where  Wolfe 
so  gloriously  fell.  But  it  appears  strange 
that  the  excellent  engraving  of  Quebec,  in 
the  Mirror ,  should  actually  present  the  reader 
with  a  distant  view  of  the  identical  obelisk ; 
whilst  Mr.  M‘Gregor  mentions  it  as  being 
on  the  plains — a  distance  of  a  full  mile  and 
a-half  from  this  situation. 

The  monument  commemorating  the  glo¬ 
rious  deeds  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  is  built 
of  stone,  and  was  raised  in  1827  by  volun¬ 
tary  contribution.  It  boasts  of  little  archi¬ 
tectural  design,  but  is  nevertheless  not  ill 
adapted  to  the  melancholy  subject  it  perpe¬ 
tuates.  In  a  Latin  inscription,  not  the  most 
classic,  is  inscribed  : — 

Mortem,  Virtus,  Communem, 

Famam  Historia 
Monumentum  posteritas 
dedit. 

Hujusce 

Monumenti  in  memoriam  virornm  illustrium 
WOLFE  ET  MONTCALM, 
Fundamentum  V.  C.  Georgius  comes  de  Dalhousie, 
In  septemtrioualis  Americae  Partibus 
Ad  Britts  nnos  pertinentibus 
Summam  rerum  administrans 
t  Opus  per  multus  annos  pioetermissum 
«  {Quid  duei  egregio  convenientius  ?) 


Auetoritate  pvomovens,  exemplo  stimulans, 
Munificentia  fovens 

Die  Novembris  XV.  a  a.  d.  MDCCCXXVII.  ' 
Georgio  IV.  Brittanniarum  rege. 

The  name  of  Wolfe  is  affixed  on  one  side 
the  monument ;  on  the  reverse  is  that  of 
Montcalm ;  and  a  sentinel  on  guard  paces  to 
and  fro  in  the  background.  We  were  in¬ 
formed  that  the  house  represented  in  the 
engraving,  is  the  residence  of  the  worthy 
lord  bishop  of  Quebec ;  before  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  garden. 

At  a  mile  and  a-half  from  this  place,  in  an 
inclosure,  which  once  formed  part  of  the 
plain  of  Abraham,  is  a  plain,  low  pillar 
marking  the  place  where  Wolfe,  “  with  his 
glory  around  him,”  conquered,  and  died. 
But  a  few  brief  years  have  elapsed  since  that 
eventful  period  ;  and  now  over  the  gory  bed 
of  many  a  brave  heart,  the  wild  flower  in  its 
simple  beatify  rears  its  blooming  head.  Around 
such  a  scene  we  may  painfully  mourn  : 

“  The  same  fond  mother  beut  at  night 
O’er  each  fair  sleeping  brow. 

She  had  each  folded  flower  iu  sight — 

Where  are  those  dreamers  now  ?” 

*  *  *  * 

“  And  parted  thus,  they  rest  who  play’d 
Beneath  the  same  green  tree. 

Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  pray’d 
Around  one  parent  knee !” 

Through  the  iron  railing  surrounding  this 
pillar,  is  seen  the  rock  on  which  Wolfe  ex¬ 
pired,  surrounded  by  his  officers:  it  has 
never  been  disturbed  since  that  sad  period ; 
but  the  foundation  stones  of  the  pillar  are 
strongly  cemented  to  its  base,  in  front  of 
which  we  have  attempted  to  sketch  the  ball 
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of  a  cannon,  which  has  been  fastened  by 
lead  to  the  rock;  whether  it  be  the  spent 
one  which  deprived  our  hero  of  life,  or  one 
gathered  from  the  adjoining  plain,  we  had 
no  chance  of  ascertaining.  The  expressive 
and  feeling  lines  of  a  young  and  gifted  living 
poet,  are  well  adapted  to  the  slaughter-field 
before  us : — 

Tread  lightly  here  !  This  spot  is  holy  ground, 

And  every  footfall  wakes  the  voice  of  ages : 

These  are  the  mighty  dead  that  hem  thee  round ; 

Names  that  still  cast  a  halo  o'er  our  pages  : 

Listen  !  *tis  Fame’s  loud  voice  that  now  complains, 

“  Here  sleeps  more  sacred  dust  than  all  the  world 
contains.” — Thomas  Miller. 

The  simple  taste  shown  in  the  structure  of 
this  column,  and  its  quaint  and  well-timed 
epitaph,  are  alike  commendable  to  the  founder, 
as  appropriate  to  the  dying  scene  of  such  a 
hero : — 

«  Here  died  Wolfe,  victorious  !’* 

*  *  *  * 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.') 


oi  tfye  Shumate. 

hood’s  comic  annual. 

[We  resume  our  quotations  from  page  37 9, 
with  another  letter  from  “  the  Carnaby  Cor¬ 
respondence  the  father  is  somewhat  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  son’s  “  holiday  letter,”  and 
sends  to  the  school  his  brother,  a  retired 
boatswain,  who  reports  thereon  in  the  sub¬ 
joined  letter.  By  the  way,  other  extracts 
from  the  Comic  Annual ,  with  a  pair  of 
Hood  Cuts,  and  Tales  and  Poems  from 
Friendship's  Offering,  and  the  Forget-me- 
not,  will  be  found  in  the  Supplement  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  present  Number.] 

“  Dear  Brother,  I  made  this  place,  namely 
Rumford,  yesterday  morning  about  10  a.m., 
and  immediately  bore  away  to  Socrates 
House,  and  asked  for  my  nevy, — but  you 
shall  have  it  logged  down  all  fair  and  square. 

“  Well,  after  a  haul  at  the  bell,  and  so 
forth,  I  was  pilotted  into  a  room  on  the 
ground  tier,  by  the  footman,  and  a  pastry¬ 
faced  son  of  a  land  cook  he  looked  sure 
enough.  Where,  as  soon  as  may  be,  Mrs. 
Doctor  Darby  joins  company,  a  tight  little 
body  enough,  all  bobbing  up  and  down  with 
curtseys  like  the  buoy  at  the  Nore,  and  as 
oily  tongued  as  any  rat  in  the  Greenland 
Docks.  By  her  own  account,  she  rated  a  step 
above  Mother  to  six  score  of  boys,  big  and 
little,  and  every  man  Jack  of  them  more 
made  of,  and  set  store  by,  than  if  they  had 
been  parts  of  her  own  live  stock.  All  which 
flummery  would  go  down  with  you,  and  the 
marines,  mayhap,  but  not  with  old  sailors 
like  me.  As  for  dear  Bob,  she  buttered  him 
of  both  sides,  thick  and  three  fold,  as  the 
best,  sweetest,  darlingest,  and  what  not  young 
gentleman  of  the  whole  kit,  besides  finding 


out  a  family  likeness  between  him  and  his 
uncle,  which  if  it’s  any  feature  at  all,  is  all 
my  eye.  Next  she  inquired  after  you,  the 
worthiest  parent  she  ever  knew,  not  except¬ 
ing  her  own  father,  whereby  I  blest  my  stars 
you  were  not  within  hail ;  or  you  would  have 
been  flabbergasted  in  no  time,  with  your 
eyes  running  like  scuppers,  and  your  common 
senses  on  their  beam  ends.  At  long  and 
last  in  comes  my  Nevy  himself,  as  smooth 
and  shining  as  a  new  copper  ;  whereby  says 
she,  ‘  I  hope  you  will  excuse  untidiness,  and 
so  forth,  because  of  sending  for  him  just  as 
he  stood.’  That’s  how  he  came  no  doubt  in 
his  Sunday’s  breeches  ;  besides  twigging  the 
wet  soap  suds  in  his  ears.  £  Here,  my  sweet 
love,’  she  sings  out,  ‘  here’s  your  dear  kind 
uncle  so  good  as  to  come  to  inquire  after  your 
welfare.’  So  dear  Bob  heaves  ahead,  and 
gets  a  kiss,  not  from  me  tho,  and  a  liquorish 
lozenge  for  what  she  called  his  nasty  hack. 
Nothing  however  but  a  cholic  with  parched 
peas,  as  he  owned  to  afterwards.  ‘  Now 
then,  Nevy,’  says  1,  ‘  what  cheer — how  do 
you  like  your  berth?’  when  up  jumps  madam 
like  a  scalded  cat;  and  no  or  yes,  I  must 
drink  the  favour  of  a  glass  of  Sherry.  Rank 
Cape,  John,  as  ever  was  shipped.  Then 
Master  Robert,  bless  him,  must  have  a  leetle 
glass  too,  but  provided  I  approve,  and  a  ration 
of  sweet  cake.  Whereby  says  she,  ‘  Now  I 
will  leave  you  to  your  mutual  confidences  ’ — 
as  looked  all  fair  and  above  board  enough,  if 
I  had  not  made  out  a  foot  near  the  door. 
And  in  the  twinkling  of  a  handspike  in  sails 
Dr.  Darby  himself,  with  as  many  scrapes  to 
me  as  if  I  was  Port  Admiral :  and  as 
anxious  about  my  old  gout, — for  I’ve  got  an 
easy  shoe  for  a  bunnion — as  if  he’d  been 
intimate  with  it  in  my  great-grandfather’s 
time.  Well  we  palavered  a  bit  about  the 
French  news,  and  the  weather,  and  the  crops, 
whatever  you  like,  let  alone  book  learning  ; 
but  that  was  not  my  course,  so  I  ran  slap 
aboard  him  at  once  with  an  ask  to  see  the 
school.  As  I  looked  for,  he  was  took  all 
aback;  however  Madam  wasn’t  thrown  so 
dead  in  the  wind,  but  jumped  up  to  the  bell 
tackle,  and  after  a  bit  of  a  whisper  with  the 
servant  we  got  under  weigh  for  the  school ; 
but  contrived  to  land  somehow  in  the  kitchen, 
with  a  long  row  of  quartern  loaves  drawn  up 
on  a  dresser  to  receive  us,  like  a  file  of 
marines.  Then  Madam  begins  to  spin  a 
long  yarn  about  plain  food  but  plenty  of  it, 
for  growing  youths — dear  Bob’s  very  lathy, 
John,  for  all  that, — and  then  comes  the 
Doctor’s  turn  to  open  with  a  preachment  on 
animal  foods,  and  what  will  digest,  and 
what  won’t ;  tho’  for  my  own  part,  I  never 
met  with  any  meat  but  would  do  it  in  time, 
more  or  less.  So  by  way  of  clapping  a  stop¬ 
per  I  made  bold  to  remind  that  time  is  short 
tho’  life  is  long,  and  thereby  luffing  slap  up 
to  my  Nevy,  ‘  Bob,’  says  I,  ‘  what’s  the  yari- 
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at  ion  of  the  compass  ?  So  Master  Bob 
turns  it  about  abit,  and  then  says  he,  ‘  Why 
it’s  one  leg-  shorter  than  t’other.’  Which  is 
about  as  nigh  it,  Brother  as  you  are  to  Table 
Bay  !  Any  how  it  gave  the  Doctor  a  bad  fit  of 
coughing,  which  his  wife  caught  of  him  as 
natural  as  if  it  had  been  the  hooping  sort — at 
last,  says  she,  ‘  maybe  Master  Robert  has 
not  progressed  yet  into  navigation.’  — 

‘  Maybe  not,  Ma’am,’  says  I,  ‘  and  so 
we’ll  try  on  another  tack — Nevy,  what’s 
metaphysics  ?’  —  ‘  Brimstone  and  Treacle,’ 
says  Bob  as  ready  as  gunpowder,  and  the 
lady  looked  as  satisfied  as  Bob  did — but  the 
Doctor  had  another  bad  fit,  and  good  reason 
why,  for  there’s  no  more  physic  in  metaphy¬ 
sics  than  a  baby  might  take  in  its  pap.  By 
this  time  we  were  going  up  stairs,  but  lay-to 
awhile  alongside  a  garden  pump  on  the 
landing  to  have  a  yarn  about  dowsing  glims, 
and  fire  guards,  and  going  the  rounds  at 
night ;  and  as  dear  Bob  hung  astarn,  I 
yawed,  and  let  fly  at  him  again  with  ‘  What’s 
religion  ?’ — ‘  The  colic  on  Sundays,’  says  he, 
as  smart  as  you  like  ;  tho’  what  he  meant  by 
colic  the  Old  Gentleman  knows.  However 
both  the  Doctor  and  Madam  pulled  a  pleasant 
face  at  him,  and  looked  as  pleased  as  if  he 
had  found  out  the  longitude;  but  that  was  too 
fine  weather  to  last,  for  thinks  I,  in  course  he 
can  carry  on  a  little  further  on  that  board, 
so  says  1,  ‘  Bob,  what’s  the  main-top-gallant 
rule  of  Christianity?’ — ‘  Six  weeks  at  Christ¬ 
mas,’  says  he,  as  bold  as  brass,  from  getting 
encouraged  before.  So  you  see,  John,  he 
don’t  know  his  own  persuasion.  In  course 
we  were  all  at  wry  faces  again ;  but  the 
Doctor  had  the  gumption  to  shove  his  out  of 
a  window,  and  sing  out  an  order  to  nobody  in 
the  back  yard.  As  for  Madam,  she  shot 
ahead  into  the  sleeping  rooms,  where  I  saw 
half  a  hundred  of  white  dimity  cots,  two 
warming  pans,  and  nine  clothes  baskets — 
Master  Robert’s  berth  among  the  rest. 
Next  we  bore  away  by  a  long  passage  to  the 
kitchen  again,  where  two  rounds  of  boiled 
beef  had  been  put  to  officer  the  quartern 
loaves,  and  so  through  the  washery  and  pot- 
and-pannery  into  the  garden  ground,  where  I 
came  in  for  as  long  a  yarn  about  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  fresh  vegetables  and  salads,  as  if 
the  whole  crew  of  youngsters  had  been  on 
the  books  with  the  scurvy.  From  the  cab¬ 
bages  we  got  to  the  flower-beds ;  and  says 
the  Doctor,  ‘  [  don’t  circumscribe,  or  circum¬ 
vent,  one  or  t’other;  1  don’t  circumvent  my 
pupils  to  scholastic  works,  but  encourage 
perusing  the  book  of  Nature.’ — ‘That’s 
very  correct,  then,  Doctor,’  said  I,  ‘  and  my 
own  sentiment  exactly.  Nevy,  what’s  Natu¬ 
ral  Philosophy  ?’  —  ‘  Keeping  rabits,’  says 
Bob ;  which  sounds  likely  enough,  but  it’s 
not  the  thing  by  sixty  degrees.  I  can’t  say 
but  I  felt  the  cat’s  paws  coming  over  my 
temper  ;  but  I  kept  it  under  till  we  fetched 


the  paddock,  to  look  at  the  cows  ;  and  that 
brought  up  another  yarn  about  milk  diet¬ 
ing ;  and  says  Madam,  “when  Summer 
comes,  our  Doctor  is  so  good  as  to  permit 
the  young  gentlemen  to  make  his  hay.’ — 

‘  No  doubt  alive,  Ma’am,’  says  I ;  ‘  saves 
hands,  and  good  fun  too,  eh,  Nevy  ? — 
What’s  Agriculture  ?’  However  this  time 
dear  Bob  chose  to  play  sulky,  and  wouldn’t 
answer  good  or  bad  ;  whereby  the  Doctor 
crowds  up,  with  a  fresh  question.  ‘  Now, 
then,  Master  Robert,’  says  he,  pretty  sharp, 

‘  I  will  ask  you  something  you  do  know. 
What  is  Algebra, — A1 — gebra  ?’ — ‘  Please 
sir,’  says  Bob,  ‘  it’s  a  wild  donkey  all  over 
stripes.’  —  ‘  There’s  a  dear  boy  !’  cries 
Madam,  the  more  fool  she  ;  but  old  Darby 
looked  as  black  as  thunder  at  midnight. 

‘  I’m  afraid,’  says  he,  letting  go  the  toplifts, 
as  one  may  say,  of  his  eyebrows  ;  ‘  I’m 
afraid  there  has  been  a  little  slackness  here 
with  the  cat  ;  but,  by  your  leave,  sir,  and 
so  forth,  I  will  investigate  a  little  into  it 
myself.  Now,  Master  Robert,  take  a  pull 
at  your  mental  tackle,  for  I’m  going  to 
overhaul  your  Mathematics  : — How  do  you 
describe  a  triangle?’  —  ‘Please  sir,’  says 
Bob,  ‘  it’s  the  thing  that  tingle-tangle  to  the 
big  drum.’  Well,  there  was  the  devil  to 
pay  again,  and  no  pitch  hot !  Old  Darby  look¬ 
ed  as  if  he  meant  either  to  drop  down  dead 
on  the  spot  of  apoplexy,  or  to  murder  dear 
Bob.  *  *  Then  came  my  turn,  so  I  asked 
who  was  the  discoverer  of  America  ?  and 
may  I  never  break  biscuit  again,  if  he  didn’t 
say  ‘  Yankee  Doodle  !’  Well,  to  cut  off 
the  end  of  a  long  yarn,  *  *  I  prepared  a 
broadside,  with  a  volley  of  oaths  to  it,  by 
way  of  small  arms  ;  but  before  I  could  well 
bring  it  to  bear,  the  Doctor  hauls  out  his 
watch,  and  says  he,  ‘  it’s  extremely  bad  luck, 
but  there’s  a  voting  this  morning  for  a 
parish  beedle,  and  I  make  a  point  not  to  let 
my  private  duties  get  to  windward  of  my 
public  ones.’  So  saying,  with  a  half-and- 
half  sort  of  a  bow  to  me,  he  cut  and  run  ; 
Madam  getting  athwart  hawse  so  as  to 
cover  his  getting  off.  In  course  it  was  no 
use  to  waste  speech  upon  her  ;  but  f  made 

bold  to  d - n  the  whole  covev  of  under- 

masters,  in  the  lump,  as  a  set  of  the  shark- 
ingest,  logger-headed,  flute- playing,  skulk¬ 
ing,  lubberly  sons  of  grinning  weavers  and 
tailors  that  ever  broke  bread.  So  the 
finish  over  all  is,  that  I  took  my  nevy  away, 
traps  and  all.” 


TALK  ABOUT  RIDING. 

(By  Captain  Canter,  A.  M.) 

Of  the  Guachos  of  the  Pampas,  we  derive 
the  most  exact  and  curious  information  from 
the  galloping  Sir  Francis  Head,  who  made 
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an  equestrian  excursion  across  those  vast 
and  isolated  regions.  The  Guachos,  a  race 
of  hunters  of  Spanish  origin,  and  a  few 
tribes  of  Indians,  are,  it  is  well  known,  the 
only  inhabitants  of  the  Pampas.  They  sub¬ 
sist  exclusively  by  hunting,  and  knowing 
none  of  the  refinements  and  comforts  of 
civilization,  are  perfectly  content  without 
them.  The  Guacho  has  a  high  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  his  nature.  Like  the  Indian,  he 
is  far  too  proud  to  labour,  and  thinks  him¬ 
self  born  to  roam  his  native  country,  borne 
by  the  swiftest  steeds,  and  displaying  his 
prowess  in  conflicts  with  the  lion,  the  tiger, 
and  wild  bull.  I  can  easily  imagine  that 
this  galloping  life  may  grow  to  be  intensely 
exciting  and  pleasurable  even  to  the  son  of 
the  city,  born  in  the  midst  of  luxury  and 
ease.  An  European  renegade,  who  forsook 
his  country  for  the  sands  of  Arabia,  was 
known  to  describe  his  feelings  while  gallop¬ 
ing  alone  across  the  desert,  as  rapturous. 
Well  may  the  Guacho  boast  of  his  existence. 
He  has  no  servants  to  overlook,  no  humilia¬ 
tion  to  submit  to,  and  no  notes  to  pay. 
Cradled  in  a  bullock’s  hide,  his  earliest 
plaything  is  a  knife,  and  at  four  years  his 
glory  is  the  saddle.  At  that  tender  age, 
when  the  children  of  the  city  are  just 
beginning  to  drive  hoop,  the  juvenile  Gua¬ 
cho,  mounted  on  a  fiery  steed,  drives  the 
horses  to  the  corral.  Accustomed  to  endure 
every  change  of  weather,  taking  constant 
exercise,  and  living  exclusively  on  beef  and 
water,  the  Guacho  grows  to  manhood  with 
a  frame  of  iron.  Give  him  a  warm  cloak, 
a  hard  saddle,  and  sharp  spurs,  and  he  is 
satisfied.  What  if  his  hut  be  full  of  holes, 
and  what  if  a  horse’s  skull  supplies  the 
place  of  a  chair,  he  eats,  drinks,  loves,  and 
sleeps,  and  rides,  the  laughing  philosopher 
of  the  Pampas.  Captain  Head,  who  tried 
this  life,  rode  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
miles  in  fourteen  hours.  Pretty  well  for  a 
Londoner.  But  it  was  beef  and  water  that 
enabled  him  to  do  it.  Let  the  captain  speak 
for  himself. 

“  The  most  independent  way  of  travelling 
is  without  baggage,  and  without  an  attend¬ 
ant.  In  this  case  the  traveller  starts  from 
Buenos  Ayres  or  Mendosa,  with  a  Guacho, 
who  is  changed  at  every  post.  He  has  to 
saddle  his  own  horses,  and  to  sleep  at  night 
upon  the  ground,  on  his  saddle  ;  and  as  he 
is  unable  to  carry  any  provisions,  he  must 
throw  himself  completely  on  the  feeble 
resources  of  the  country,  and  live  on  little 
else  than  beef  and  water.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  hard  life  ;  but  is  so  delightfully  indepen¬ 
dent,  and,  if  one  is  in  good  riding  condition, 
so  rapid  a  mode  of  travelling,  that  I  twice 
chose  it,  and  would  always  prefer  it ;  but  I 
recommend  no  one  to  attempt^  it,  unless  he 
is  in  good  health  and  condition.  When  I 
lirst  crossed  the  Pampas,  I  went  _with  a 


carriage,  and  although  I  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  riding  all  my  life,  I  could  not  at  all 
ride  with  the  peons,  and  after  galloping  five 
or  six  hours,  was  obliged  to  get  into  the 
carriage  ;  but  after  I  had  been  riding  for 
three  or  lour  months,  I  found  myself  in  a  con¬ 
dition  which  I  can  only  describe  by  saying 
that  I  felt  no  exertion  could  kill  me.  Al¬ 
though  I  constantly  arrived  so  completely 
exhausted  that  I  could  not  speak,  yet  a  few 
hours  sleep  upon  my  saddle,  on  the  ground, 
always  so  completely  restored  me,  that  for 
a  week  I  could  daily  be  upon  my  horse  be¬ 
fore  sunrise,  could  ride  till]  two  or  three 
hours  after  sunset,  and  have  really  tired  ten 
or  twelve  horses  a  day.” 

If  report  speaketh  true,  Richard  Turpin 
in  the  last  century  was  as  hard  a  rider  as  a 
Guacho  of  the  present.  I  have  since  derived 
from  a  full  believer  some  further  particulars 
of  his  almost  incredible  ride  from  London  to 
York  in  a  single  night.  I  chanced  in  the 
course  of  a  recent  ride,  to  stumble  upon  an 
ancient  tavern,  in  a  Dutch  village  on  the 
shore  of  Long  Island,  not  many  miles  from 
the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  a  house 
after  my  own  heart :  an  old,  venerable 
building,  with  the  comfort  and  strength  of  a 
castle  and  the  greyness  of  a  ruin,  built  of 
rough  discoloured  stone,  and  having  a  wea¬ 
ther-beaten  roof,  the  dark  brown  of  which 
was  relieved  here  and  there  by  patches  of 
green  moss.  Its  huge,  old-fashioned  entry 
was  large  enough  for  a  ball-room,  and  had 
a  wainscot  curiously  panelled.  The  plain 
white-washed  walls  were  graced  with  sun¬ 
dry  line-engravings  sadly  dimmed  by  smoke 
inclosed  in  black  frames.  The  subjects  of 
the  pictures  were  ill-assorted  and  out  of 
place.  There  were  “  The  Lass  of  Rich- 
mond-hill,”  and  “  Breaking  Cover,”  “  Mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  St.  Peter,”  and  “  Assassination  of 
Morat.”  Most  conspicuous  was  a  portrait 
of  General  Washington,  coloured  by  the 
landlord’s  son,  a  boy  of  nine,  who,  with  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  his  age,  had  given 
the  hero  a  fiery  vermillion  face,  and  finished 
him  off  with  a  scarlet  coat  all  covered  with 
gold  lace.  At  the  end  of  the  entry  was  a 
huge  staircase  with  massive  balustrades  and 
twisted  bannisters,  many-angled  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  landing-places,  with  broad  steps, 
covered  with  well-worn  carpetting,  pinioned 
to  its  place  by  tarnished  brass  rods.  I  had 
been  shown  into  the  best  room,  an  honour 
acceded  to  the  gloss  of  a  new  black  coat 
and  the  matchless  radiance  of  a  pair  of  high 
heeled  boots.  The  best  room  was,  I  ex¬ 
pected,  from  the  hall.  I  could  have  des¬ 
cribed  it  accurately  without  entering  or 
seeing  it.  I  was  furnished  with  a  rag  carpet, 
and  seven  or  eight  high-backed  mahogany 
chairs,  a  ^little  oval  looking-glass,  the  frame 
of  which  was  sadly  tarnished,  and  the  vast 
fire  place  was  encircled  with  crockery  tiles 
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presenting  scenes  from  scripture — the  Pro¬ 
digal  Son  and  the  History  of  Joseph.  On 
the  hearth  stood  a  great  china  pitcher  filled 
with  oak-leaves  and  asparagus  tops.  On 
the  mantel-  piece  were  ranged  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  spar,  a  curious  shell  or  two,  and  a 
pair  of  Paris-plaster  vases  containing  some 
wax  fruit.  Over  this  hung  little  black 
shade  profiles  of  the  landlord’s  family,  done 
by  an  itinerant  artist,  who  cut  them  by  a 
machine,  whence  all  the  heads  looked  won¬ 
derfully  like  each  other.  Over  the  dining- 
table  hung  an  engraving,  somewhat  better 
executed  than  those  in  the  hall.  It  repre¬ 
sented  two  horsemen,  facing  each  other  in 
different  attitudes.  One,  a  bold,  dashing, 
gentlemanly  fellow,  was  seated  on  a  horse, 
pictured  in  the  act  of  rearing  upright.  The 
second  horseman,  stretching  over  the  neck 
of  his  nag,  appeared  in  the  act  of  discharg¬ 
ing  a  pistol.  A  mounted  man  in  livery  was  a 
little  in  the  rear.  What  historical  event 
this  was  intended  to  commemorate,  I  could 
not  possibly  conjecture,  and  resolved  before 
I  left  the  house,  to  inquire  its  meaning. 
After  smoking  a  few  cigars,  (I  beg  the 
reader’s  pardon,)  I  called  for  my  horse, 
when  I  beheld  the  sun  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  horizon.  Medora,  “  my  own  Madera,5' 
was  brought  to  the  door  by  an  old  hostler, 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  I  knew  him  to 
be  a  Yorkshireman  before  he  spoke,  by  the 
peculiar  dress  he  wore.  That  white  felt 
hat,  with  the  flexible  brim,  and  faulty 
crown,  that  “  hoddin-grey  ”  vest,  those 
buckskin  necessaries  and  white-topped  boots 
could  only  have  come  from  the  West 
Riding. 

“  Did  she  drink  her  water  ?” 

“  Yez,  zur,  and  took  her  oats  koindly.” 

“  Pray,  my  friend,  do  you  know  what  that 
picture  in  the  parlour  represents  ?” 

“  What,  zur,  the  one  wi’  the  men  and 
horses  ?” 

“  The  same.” 

“  Woy,  sir,  that  be  the  robbery  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Stanley,  in  17  —  and  —  I  forget  the 
year.” 

“  Who  robbed  him?”  asked  I,  carelessly. 

“Richard  Turpin,  the  great  Yorkshire 
highwayman,”  responded  the  hostler,  rais¬ 
ing  his  limber  hat  from  his  brow,  as  one  is 
apt  to  do,  when  a  celebrated  man  is  men¬ 
tioned. 

“  Ha !  then  you’ve  heard  of  him  !”  cried  I. 
“Heard  of  him,  zur,  to  be  zure,  I’se 
Yorkshire.” 

“  Can  you  tell  me  the  particulars  of  this 
robbery  ?” 

“Zure  can  I,  zur.  Ye  zee,  Dick  Tur¬ 
pin  woir  a  verry  great  man  upon  'the  road  : 
and  in  many  a  bitter  bad  scrape  his  neck 
was  saved  by  the  speed  of  his  black  mare. 
Well,  lie  heard,  once  upon  a  time,  that 
Captain  Stanley,  of  the  Horseguards,  was 


coomin5  out  from  Lunnun  town  a  horseback 
and  going  to  cross  Hounslow  Heath  at 
such  a  time  in  the  evening.  A  countryman 
who  was  a  crossing  the  heath  to  go  to  the 
next  town  met  Richard  Turpin  on  the 
heath.  Soa,  Turpin  tells  him  to  stop,  and 
axes  him  if  he  war  a-going  to  the  King’s 
Arms,  because  he  had  a  bit  of  a  letter  to 
send  by  him  to  a  gentleman  there.  When 
the  countryman  agreed  to  take  it,  Turpin 
whipped  out  an  inkhorn,  pen  and  paper, 
and  writes  a  note  upon  the  pummel  of  the 
saddle.  They  say,  for  true,  that  the  note 
ran  thus : 

“  Hounslow  Heath,  17 — • 

"  Captain  Stanley  :  Sir — I  have  heard  that  it 
is  your  intention  to  cross  the  heath  this  evening. 
Now,  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  several  hours,  and 
I  know  this  information  will  rather  hasten  than 
retard  your  coming,  because  I  am  sure  that  a  mau 
of  your  gallantry  will  not  hesitate  to  encounter 
danger,  being  well  aware,  as  you  must  be,  that  your 
refusal  to  give  me  an  honourable  meeting  will  sub¬ 
ject  me  to  the  unpleasaut  necessity  of  posting  you 
as  a  coward.  Turpin.” 

“  Well,  zur,  the  countryman  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  King’s  Arms,  where 
he  left  the  letter  at  the  bar.  It  war 
brought  in  to  Captain  Stanley  wi’  the  dessert. 
When  the  captain  read  it,  he  were  in  a  bit 
of  a  quandary.  So  he  showed  the  letter  to 
the  landlord,  and  the  landlord  advised  him 
not  to  goa.  ‘  Not  go  !’  says  Captain  Stan¬ 
ley,  ‘  then  the  rascal  swears  to  post  me  as  a 
coward.  How  my  friends  will  scorn  me  if 
they  know  that  I  am  deterred  from  crossing 
the  heath  by  the  fear  of  a  highwayman  1’ 
A  wilful  man  must  ha’  his  own  way,  the 
saying  is  :  and  so  the  captain  started  so 
grand  on  his  big  horse,  wi’  zarwant  follow¬ 
ing  behind  5un,  on  a  decentish  kind  of  a 
hack.  When  they  got  to  the  middle  of  the 
heath,  zure  enough,  there  were  Dick  Tur¬ 
pin,  sitting  on  his  mare,  like  a  marble  sta¬ 
tute.  So  soon  as  he  saw  the  captain,  he 
pulled  off  his  hat,  and  said,  ‘  Captain  Stan¬ 
ley,  your  obedient.  But  captain,’  says  he, 

‘  I  don’t  think  it  quite  fair  to  bring  another 
person  with  you.  So  unless  you  order  your 
sarvant  to  draw  back,  I  shall  take  the  li¬ 
berty  of  shooting  the  fellow  through  the 
head.’  Upon  this  the  sarvant  drew  back  of 
his  own  accord.  *  Captain,  it’s  your  fire,’ 
says  Dick  Turpin.  So  the  captain  whips 
out  his  pistol  and  takes  haim  at  Dick  Tur¬ 
pin.  But  as  soon  as  ever  Dick  sees  the 
muscle  of  the  pistol  pinting  at  him,  he  makes 
Black  Bess  caper  and  rear  soa,  the  captain 
couldn’t  take  a  correct  haim.  ‘Bang!* 
went  the  captain’s  pistle.  ‘  Thank’ee,’  says 
Dick  Turpin,  firing  into  the  air.  ‘  Bang  !’ 
went  the  captain’s  second  pistle.  *  To  the 
devil  with  the  rascally  things,’  says  the  cap¬ 
tain  throwing  his  pistles  away.  Then  Tur¬ 
pin,  ye  zee,  rides  up  to  him,  and  says, 

‘  Captain,  I  wouldn’t  take  any  money  from 
you  if  I  wasn’t  in  absolute  need  of  it.  As 
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it  is,  I  will  only  accept  of  a  loan  of  thirty 
guineas.  It  is  a  sufficient  reward  to  have 
fought  with  Captain  Stanley .’—  ‘  You’re  a 
brave  fellow,’  says  the  captain.  4  Here  are 
thirty  guineas — I  wish  they  were  more, 
with  all  my  heart.’  Here  the  zarvant  rode 
up,  wi’  a  silver  watch  in  his  hand  as  big  as 
a  turnip.  4  Captain  Turpin,’  said  he,  4  I’ve 
got  nothing  but  this  watch.’  But  Turpin, 
instead  of  taking  the  watch,  said,  ‘  Fellow 
here’s  a  crown  for  you.’  Well,  zur,  in  one 
week  after,  a  letter  came  to  Captain  Stanley 
at  York,  inclosing  a  draft  on  a  merchant  for 
thirty  guineas,  wi’  the  thanks  o’  Richard 
Turpin.” 

44  Why,”  said  I,  44  he  was  the  prince  of 
highwaymen,  and  worthy  of  the  mare  he 
rode.” 

44  Did  you  ever  hear,  zur,”  asked  the 
hostler,  “  that  before  she  died,  she  war  as 
white  as  the  driven  snow  !” 

44  No,”  said  I,  44  I  never  heard  of  that 
fable.” 

44  It’s  true  as  the  Bible,”  replied  the 
hostler. 

I  sprang  upon  Medora,  and  dropped  a 
gratuity  into  the  Yorkshireman’s  hand;  but 
I  was  not  thus  quit  of  him,  for,  astonished 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  donation,  he 
thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  repay  me 
by  some  44  more  last  words.” 

44  Did  your  honour  ever  hear  of  Ne- 
vison  ?” 

44  Never,”  said  I,  gathering  my  reins  toge¬ 
ther. 

44  Oh  !  he  had  a  famous  mare,  quite 
equal  to  Dick  Turpin’s.  He  was  caught, 
tried  at  York  ’sizes,  and  condemned  to 
death.  While  he  war  in  York  Castle,  a 
gentleman  wanted  to  buy  Nevison’s  mare, 
and  Nevison  was  permited  to  mount  her  in 
the  courtyard,  and  show  her  off  a  bit. 
There  was  a  wall  all  round  the  place,  full 
ten  feet  high.  Well,  Nevison  walked  her, 
and  trotted  her,  and  racked  her,  and  can¬ 
tered,  and  galloped  her.  All  the  while  he 
kept  edging,  edging  close  to  the  wall.  All 
at  once  he  exclaimed,  4  Take  it!’  and  the 
mare  cleared  the  ten  foot  wall,  striking  the 
top  stone,  which  was  loose  and  tumbling  it 
down  after  her.  The  people  in  the  court¬ 
yard  heard  a  shout,  as  loud  and  clear  as 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  they  knew  that 
the  highwayman  had  escaped.  They  had 
the  stone  replaced,  and  they  got  a  hinscrip- 
tion  there — I’ve  seen  it  myself — '  this  here 
is  nevison’s  leap.’  ” — New-  York  Minor. 
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CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS  IN  LONDON  EIGHTY 
YEARS  AGO. 

The  sensation  created  in  London  by  that 
which  has  now  become  no  ordinary  spec¬ 


tacle, — two  public  executions  in  the  course  of 
the  last  few  months, — naturally  leads  the  ob¬ 
servant  mind  to  contemplate  the  march  of 
intellect  in  this  great  metropolis,  with  respect 
to  the  shedding  of  human  blood  by  judicial 
authority.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  reader  to  lay  before  him  the  reflections 
thus  suggested,  together  with  some  curious 
and  minute  descriptions  of  scenes  witnessed 
within  the  last  century. 

The  practice  of  Sus  per  Col,  as  described 
in  legal  abbreviations,  or  hanging,  is  the 
only  mode  of  putting  to  death  (“  pressing  to 
death”  excepted)  known  to  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  all  felonies  short  of  high  or  petty 
treason.  In  cases  of  conspiracy  against  the 
state,  traitors  of  rank  were  indulged  with  the 
privilege  of  being  beheaded  ;  but  meaner  of¬ 
fenders,  besides  other  inflictions,  were  to  suf¬ 
fer  on  the  gallows.  This  distinction  neces¬ 
sarily  caused  the  punishment  to  be  regarded 
as  very  ungenteel,  if  an  expression  of  levity 
may  be  allowed;  and,  in  consequence,  no 
respectable  person,  or,  at  any  rate,  only  here 
and  there  one,  would  choose  to  be  hanged. 
Earl  Ferrers,  who  was  convicted  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  steward  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  petitioned  that  he  might  die  by  the 
axe.  This  was  refused.  44  He  has  done,” 
said  the  old  king,  44  de  act  of  de  bad  man, 
and  he  shall  die  de  death  of  de  bad  man.” 
The  feeling  of  the  monarch  was  good,  but  it 
was  rather  odd  that  a  king  should  seem  to 
think  the  punishment  of  treason,  called  by 
judges  44  the  highest  crime  known  to  the 
law,”  an  ennobling  indulgence  which  ought 
not  to  be  extended  to  a  simple  murderer. 

One  luxury,  however,  Lord  Ferrers  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  secured  for  the  last  hour  of 
his  life, — a  silken  rope;  but  a  more  important 
deviation  from  the  common  mode,  so  far  as 
abridgment  of  bodily  pain  is  concerned,  was 
made  on  that  occasion,  fur  then  it  was  that 
what  is  now  familiarly  called  the  44  drop’’ 
was  first  used.  Till  that  period,  to  draw  a 
cart  from  beneath  the  culprit,  or  to  throw  him 
from  a  ladder  by  turning  it  round,  after  he 
had  ascended  to  a  certain  height  for  the 
halter  to  be  adjusted,  had  been  the  practice ; 
but  for  the  wretched  peer  a  scaffold  was  pre¬ 
pared,  part  of  the  floor  of  which  was  raised 
eighteen  inches  above  the  rest,  which,  on  the 
signal  of  death  being  given,  became  flat.  The 
contrivance,  however,  did  not  very  well  suc¬ 
ceed,  according  to  the  narrative  left  us  by  Lord 
Orford.* 

The  contrivance  above  described  has  caused 
the  cart  to  fall  into  general  disuse  on  such 
occasions.  The  change,  however,  was  not 
suddenly  effected.  For  many  years  after  the 
death  of  Lord  Ferrers,  the  triangular  gallows 
at  Tyburn  maintained  its  ground,  and,  on 
execution-days,  the  cart  passed  from  Newgate 
up  Giltspur-street,  and  through  Smithfield  to 

•  For  the  details,  see  Mirror,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  155. 
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Cow-lane ;  Skinner-street  had  not  then  been 
built,  and  the  crooked  lane  which  turned 
down  by  St.  Sepulchre’s  church,  as  well  as 
Ozier-Jane,  did  not  offer  sufficient  width  to 
admit  of  the  cavalcade  passing  by  either  of 
them  with  convenience  to  Holborn-hill. 

For  centuries  the  prevailing  opinion  had 
been,  that  executions  ought  to  take  place  at 
a  distance  from  the  crowded  part  of  the  city. 
Anciently  malefactors  were  put  to  death  at 
The  Elms  in  Smithfield,  or  rather  between 
Smithfield  and  Turnmill  street.  But  when 
the  houses  had  increased,  so  as  to  encroach 
on  the  space  which  had  long  been  kept  open 
there,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  carry  those 
appointed  to  die,  farther  off ;  and  a  spot  was 
fixed  upon,  which  received  the  name  of  Ty¬ 
burn,  near  the  beginning  of  Tottenham- 
court-road.*  When  Holborn  had  been  built 
up  to  St.  Giles’s,  a  farther  removal  was  deemed 
necessary,  and  these  tragic  scenes  were  car¬ 
ried  from  one  end  of  Oxford-street  to  the 
other, — from  the  beginning  of  Tottenham- 
court-road  to  the  Tyburn  of  the  present  day. 

But  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third,  it  was  judged  better  to  abandon  the 
parade  so  long  kept  up,  and  to  execute  the 
sentence  of  death  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Newgate.  This  alteration,  though  many 
reasons  may  be  urged  in  its  favour,  was  not 
universally  approved.  There  were  those  who 
apprehended  that,  in  a  constitutional  point 
of  view,  it  was  dangerous  to  abate  the  pub¬ 
licity  which  had  so  long  attached  to  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  last  severity  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Horne  Tooke  was  of  the  number.  To 
hang  a  felon  at  the  door  of  his  prison,  he 
considered,  “  the  next  thing  to  putting  him 
to  death  within  the  walls,”  and  directly  ap¬ 
proximating  towards  secret  executions. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  public  mind  got 
perfectly  ‘  reconciled  to  the  change.  Much 
expense  and  confusion  were  spared  ;  and  the 
idle  were  no  longer  indulged  in  a  disgusting 
holiday,  to  witness  a  spectacle  in  but  too 
many  instances  known  to  produce  anything 
but  the  impression  which  might  have  been 
desired.  The  rabble  went  to  the  mournful 
scene  as  to  a  public  entertainment.  The 
procession  to  Tyburn,  with  the  prayers  and 
other  ceremonies  there,  occupied  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  day,  which  many  of  the  spectators 
closed  in  dissipation,  outrage,  and  robbery. 

*  This  fact  is  not  generally  known ;  but  a  singular 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  above  statement  has 
recently  been  furnished.  Within  the  last  three 
months,  the  ground  having  been  opened  for  the  com¬ 
mon  sewer  opposite  Meux’s  brewhou.se,  by  the  eud 
of  Oxftrd-street,  eight  or  ten,  or  more,  skeletons 
were  discovered.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  re¬ 
mains  of  suicides,  who  had  been  buried  there,  in  the 
cross  roads,  under  the  old  law  against  felo  dese.  One 
or  two  of  them  had  perhaps  committed  self-destruc¬ 
tion;  but  so  many  could  hardly  have  been  collected 
by  the  same  act  in  one  spot.  It  is  much  move  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  bones  there  found  were  those  of  male¬ 
factors,  who  after  execution  had  been  interred  under 
the  gallows  on  which  they  suffered. 


Instead  of  carrying  the  condemned  three 
miles,  and  executing  the  culprits  from  a  cart, 
an  apparatus  was  now  erected  close  to  New¬ 
gate  ;  and  the  awful  ceremony,  no  longer 
made  the  business  of  many  hours,  was  regu¬ 
larly  performed  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  every  vestige  of  the  deplorable  scene 
put  away  between  nine  and  ten.  Some  of 
the  first  executions  witnessed  at  Newgate 
were  most  unlike  those  which  have  been  seen 
of  late  years,  even  before  the  late  king  as¬ 
cended  the  throne.  Not  fewer  than  eighteen 
or  twenty  persons  were  conducted  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold  on  the  same  day  ;  and  the  gallows  ori¬ 
ginally  set  up  in  the  Old  Bailey  was  so  con¬ 
trived  that  three  cross-beams  could  be  used, 
and  the  sufferers  were,  by  this  contrivance, 
disposed  in  as  many  rows. 

By  degrees  these  spectacles  grew  less  fre¬ 
quent,  and  the  numbers  hurried  into  eternity 
on  each  occasion  were  fewer.  The  execution 
of  five  or  six  persons  on  one  day  became  an 
uncommon  sight,  and  seldom  more  than  two 
or  three  suffered  together. 

This  comparatively  small  sacrifice  of  life 
did  not  make  the  Old  Bailey  less  attractive 
on  a  hanging-day  than  Tyburn  had  formerly 
been,  though  the  rabble  were  constantly  dis¬ 
missed  shortly  after  the  clock  struck  nine. 

Subsequent  to  the  period  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  an  idea  was  entertained  of 
recurring  to  the  old  mode  of  execution ;  at 
least  it  was  revived  on  one  occasion.  A  tri¬ 
angular  gallows  was  made,  and  sockets  were 
inserted  in  the  road,  opposite  Green-arbour- 
court,  to  receive  the  supporting  posts.  On 
this,  Anne  Hurle,  convicted  of  forgery,  and 
a  male  culprit,  were  put  to  death,  about  thirty 
years  ago.  The  criminals  were  brought  out 
at  the  Felon’s-door  in  a  cart,  and  carried  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  Old  Bailey.  There, 
after  the  necessary  preparations,  the  ordinary 
took  his  leave.  The  executioner  urged  the 
horse  forward,  and  the  vehicle  was  drawn 
from  under  the  feet  of  the  criminals.  The 
motion  caused  them  to  swing  backwards  and 
forwards ;  but  this  was  speedily  stopped  by 
the  hangman,  who  leaped  from  the  cart  for 
the  purpose.  It  appeared  to  the  spectators 
that  the  victims  suffered  more  than  they 
would  have  done  if  executed  from  the  drop. 
This  was  probably  represented  to  the  city 
authorities,  for  the  latter  method  of  carrying 
the  law  into  effect  was  promptly  restored. 

It  was  formerly  the  usage,  when  a  crime  of 
remarkable  atrocity  had  been  committed,  to 
execute  the  offender  near  the  scene  of  his 
guilt.  The  minds  then  exercised  on  these 
painful  subjects  judged  that  a  salutary  horror 
would  be  inspired  by  the  example  so  afforded, 
and  that  localities  once  dangerous  would  thus 
be  rendered  comparatively  secure.  Those 
who  were  punished  capitally  for  the  riots  of 
1780  suffered  in  various  parts  of  the  town; 
and,  in  the  year  1790,  two  incendiaries  were 
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hanged  in  Aldersgate-street,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  Long-lane.  Since  that  period  there 
have  been  few  executions  in  London  except 
in  front  of  Newgate.  The  last  deviation 
from  the  regular  course  was  in  the  case  of  a 
sailor  named  Cashman,  who  suffered  death 
about  the  year  1817?  in  Skinner-street,  oppo¬ 
site  the  house  of  a  gunsmith  whose  shop  he 
had  been  concerned  in  plundering.  The  gun¬ 
smith  was  anxious  that  this  should  not  be  ; 
but  his  voice  was  overruled,  and  the  criminal 
was  carried  in  a  cart  to  the  scaffold.  It 
was  then,  it  should  seem,  supposed  that  an 
awful  warning  would  be  given  to  the  disso¬ 
lute  in  Skinner-street,  which  would  be  in  a 
great  measure  lost  if  the  executioner  per¬ 
formed  his  work  at  a  distance  of  some  forty 
yards  from  the  scene  of  depredation. 

Time,  which  alters  everything,  effected  a 
remarkable  change  in  this  respect ;  and,  how¬ 
ever  appalling  the  guilt  of  the  condemned,  it 
was  at  length  presumed  to  be  adequately  vi¬ 
sited  by  death  in  the  Old  Bailey.  When  the 
fiend  like  Burkers  were  brought  to  justice, 
they  were  sent  to  their  account  at  the  usual 
place  of  execution.  To  mark  horror  for  their 
crime,  or  to  arrest  its  progress  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Shoreditch,  rt  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  erect  the  gallows  in  Nova  Scotia 
Gardens. 

In  the  course  of  the  rambling  thoughts 
and  recollections  here  brought  together,  it 
has  been  shown  that  various  alterations  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made  ;  and  one,  not 
the  least  remarkable,  has  recently  been 
brought  under  public  notice.  Formerly  it 
was  usual  for  the  recorder  to  report  the  cases 
of  those  sentenced  at  one  Old  Bailey  sessions, 
to  the  king  in  council  after  the  next  ensuing 
sessions.  It  however  not  unfrequently  hap¬ 
pened  that,  through  negligence,  or  perhaps 
from  a  feeling  of  commiseration  for  those  to 
whom  it  must  bring  death,  the  report  was 
postponed,  till  the  cases  of  several  sessions 
remained  in  arrear.  In  those  days  loud  were 
the  complaints  on  the  subject  of  the  evil  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  delay.  The  grand  argu¬ 
ment  against  it  was,  that  the  long  interval 
which  separated  punishment  from  crime 
caused  the  latter  to  be  forgotten  by  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  the  violater  of  the  law  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  regarded  with  sympathy  to  which  he 
had  no  just  claim  :  the  wrong,  the  violence 
which  he  had  perpetrated,  were  almost  wholly 
lost  sight  of;  and  thus  the  lesson,  that  an 
ignominious  death  would  promptly  requite  a 
fearful  crime,  was  feebly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  pitying  spectators.  Such  was 
the  notion  when  executions  followed  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  conviction,  and 
the  superior  efficacy  of  the  course  taken  with 
regard  to  murders  was  often  referred  to  as 
being  directly  in  point.  Now,  this  is  changed  ; 
death  for  robbery  or  forgery  is  hardly  known, 
and  he  who  is  sentenced  to  die  for  hurrying 
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a  fellow-creature  out  of  existence,  has  five  or 
six  weeks  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  eternity. 
In  noticing  the  change,  I  do  not  mean  to 
censure  it.  Time  will  show  whether  the 
course  now  taken  is  followed  by  an  increase 
of  homicide  :  as  yet  it  is  too  early  to  pro¬ 
nounce  an  opinion  ;  but  no  suspicion  of  the 
sort  up  to  the  present  moment  has  been  en¬ 
tertained. 

One  strange  practice  was  common  to  all 
executions  at  Newgate  :  a  number  of  persons 
were  “  rubbed  for  wens,”  as  it  was  called. 
Men,  women,  and  children  afflicted  with  them 
were  introduced  within  the  body  of  the  ve¬ 
hicle  of  death,  and  elevated  so  as  to  he  seen 
by  the  populace,  within  a  few  minutes  after 
the  convicts  had  been  turned  off.  The  pa¬ 
tients  were  then  indulged  with  a  choice  of 
the  individual  culprit,  from  those  who  had 
suffered,  whose  touch  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  part  affected.  The  hands  of  the  corpse 
selected  were  untied  by  the  executioner,  and 
gently  moved  backwards  and  forwards  for 
about  two  minutes,  which  was  supposed  suffi¬ 
cient  to  effect  a  cure.  This  custom  has  now 
ceased  ;  it  was  abolished  as  a  piece  of  con¬ 
temptible  superstition,  the  continuance  of 
which  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  permit. 
The  executioner  was  deprived  of  this  lucra¬ 
tive  part  of  his  business,  without  receiving 
for  it  any  public  compensation. 

Abridged  from  Bentley's  Miscellany . 


PIC-NICS. 

(From,  the  Quarterly  Review ,  last  published.') 

Age  is  a  ticklish  topic,  and  our  sentiments 
regarding  it  depend  upon  and  vary  with  our 
years.  “  Good  Heavens,  mamma,  you  wouldn’t 
marry  me  to  an  old  man  of  thirty  1”  exclaims 
the  Miss  in  one  of  Vanburgh’s  comedies, 
and  we  incline  to  think  that  most  misses  in 
their  teens  would  sympathize  with  her;  yet 
Madame  Sophie  Gay  asserts,  we  presume 
from  her  own  experience,  that  a  man  of  fifty- 
two  is  more  formidable  than  at  any  other  age, 
and  we  could  name  some  women  besides 
Ninon  who  have  fascinated  from  sixteen  to 
sixty.  But  this  is  a  privilege  confined  to 
married  women  and  unmarried  men.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  old  maid  to  be 
seen  in  French  and  Italian  society  :  a  woman 
prudently  takes  refuge  in  a  convent  when  she 
despairs  of  finding  a  partie  :  or,  as  was  said 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  elle  se  sauve 
sur  la  meme  planche  de  V ennui  et  de  Venfer. 
In  England  there  exists  no  such  imperative 
necessity ;  and  there  are  living  instances  of 
unmarried  women  arrived  at  or  past  a  certain 
age  (that  most  uncertain  age  of  all)  filling  a 
brilliant  position  in  society ;  but  still  the 
general  rule  holds  good,  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  all  young  ladies  who  wish  to 
shine  in  the  salon  to  get  married  with  all 
possible  dispatch.  The  principle  is  partially 
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indicated  in  Mrs.  Norton’s  clever  and  amu¬ 
sing  novel  of  JV Oman's  Reward.  “  Pooh  ! 
my  dear  fellow/’  said  Lord  Haslingden  to  a 
young  captain  in  the  Blues,  who  was  profes¬ 
sing  his  dislike  of  girls  and  his  preference 
for  the  society  of  young  married  women,  “  a 
young  married  woman  is  only  a  girl  who 
belongs  to  somebody  else.”  Lord  Byron  is 
more  explicit : — - 

“'However,  I  still  think,  with  all  due  deference 
To  the  fair  single  part  of  the  creation. 

That  married  ladies  should  preserve  the  preference  2 
In  tete-a-tete  or  general  conversation  ; 

Because  they  know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease, 

And  being  natural,  naturally  please." 

Dinner  Hours. — In  Germany,  the  dinner 
hour  is  generally  one.  /  In  Italy,  it  is  five  ; 
in  Paris,  six ;  in  London,  half-past  seven  or 
eight.  It  is  the  custom  to  rail  in  good  set 
terms  against  the  prevalent  fashion  in  this 
particular;  but  with  little  reason,  for  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  give  oneself  up  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  a  convivial  meeting  until  the 
business  of  the  day  has  been  despatched, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that,  when 
people  dine  early,  they  require  suppers,  which 
are  equally  injurious  to  health.  There  is 
another  reason  during  the  summer  months. 
Women  unconsciously  betray  a  consciousness 
that  daylight  is  unfavourable  to  charms  which 
have  undergone  a  course  of  London  balls,  or 
are  no  longer  in  the  first  freshness  of  youth, 
and  can  seldom  be  got  to  present  themselves 
in  a  drawing-room  before  eight.  The  latest 
dinner-giver  in  our  recollection  was  Mr. 
Wellesley  Pole,  whose  ordinary  hour  was  tc  a 
liberal  nine  ”  for  eleven.  It  was  the  late 
Lord  Londonderry,  we  believe,  who  was  ob¬ 
served  setting  forth  for  his  morning  ride  by 
the  party  assembled  in  his  drawing-room — 
but  the  story  is  told  of  several.  The  most 
unpunctual  persons  ever  known  were  two 
brothers,  known  time  immemorial  in  the 
place-holding  world.  The  late  Lord  Dudley 
used  to  say  of  them,  that,  if  you  asked  Robert 
for  Wednesday  at  seven,  you  would  have 
Charles  on  Thursday  at  eight. 

Precedence. — A  foreign  diplomatist,  for¬ 
merly  attached  to  an  embassy  in  America, 
relates  that  at  a  dinner  given  by  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state,  the  members  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  not  merely  took  precedence  of  the 
foreign  ministers  without  hesitation,  but 
fairly  got  jammed  in  the  passage  from  their 
excessive  eagerness  to  get  the  start  of  one 
another.  British  descent  is  not  unfrequently 
appealed  to  in  deiault  of  other  titles.  An 
officer  of  high  standing  in  the  English  navy 
assures  us  that  he  once  saw  a  Miss  Malcolm 
rush  before  a  Miss  Lennox,  and  exclaim — 
“  Miss  Lennox,  I  wonder  at  you — the  Mal¬ 
colms  are  of  the  blood-royal  of  Scotland.’’ 

Beer.—  In  one  of  Lord  Mulgrave’s  novels 
a  gallant  attempt  is  made  to  disabuse  the 
public  as  to  beer.  “  Is  not  that  a  fashion¬ 


able  novelist  opposite  ?”  says  an  exquisite  ; 
“  well,  I’ll  astonish  the  fellow; — here,  bring 
me  a  glass  of  table  beer.” 

Olives. — Cardinal  Richelieu  is  said  to  have 
detected  an  adventurer,  who  was  passing 
himself  off  as  a  nobleman,  by  his  helping 
himself  to  olives  with  a  fork ;  it  being  then 
comme  il  faut  to  use  the  fingers  for  that 
purpose. 

Carving.  —  A  German  writer,  one  Dr. 
Franz  Kottenkampf,  in  a  recent  work  on 
England,  asserts  that  it  is  considered  a  breach 
of  delicacy  for  a  lady  to  offer  or  ask  for  the 
leg ;  and  a  German  critic  gravely  confirms 
his  countryman’s  statement  by  adding  that, 
at  the  fetes  of  our  highest  aristocracy,  no 
part  of  the  chicken  but  the  wing  is  placed 
upon  the  table — which  was  actually  the  case 
at  the  celebrated  entertainment  at  Boyle 
Farm. 

Tablecloths. — Mrs.  Markham,  referring  to 
a  French  poem  by  an  author  whose  name 
she  suppresses,  states  :  “  He  says  that  ladies 
should  be  neat  in  their  persons,  and  keep 
their  nails  short ;  and  that  when  at  dinner 
they  should  not  laugh  or  talk  too  loud,  nor 
daub  their  fingers  with  their  food.  He  says 
they  may  wipe  their  lips  on  the  tablecloth, 
but  not  blow  their  noses  with  itP 

Large  Parties. — Such  is  now  the  mania 
for  large  parties,  or  so  absorbing  the  vanity 
of  caste,  that,  during  the  flush  of  the  London 
season,  there  is  no  longer  a  semblance  of 
sociability — nor  can  even  pleasure,  in  and  by 
itself,  be  deemed  the  main  object  of  pursuit; 
for  we  verily  believe  that  if  all  the  pleasantest 
people  in  town  were  collected  in  a  room,  the 
men  and  women  of  “  society  ”  would  be  rest¬ 
less  in  it  unless  they  could  say  they  were 
going  to  the  ball  or  concert  of  the  night — 

“  Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few 
An  earthly  Paradise  of  or-molu.” 

Teaching  Conversation. — For  conversation, 
above  all  things,  a  host  of  natural  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  requisite, — fancy,  memory,  impres¬ 
sibility,  quickness  of  perception,  clearness  of 
thought,  fluency  of  expression,  manner,  voice, 
tact, — and  though  each  of  these  is  improvable 
by  study,  not  one  amongst  them  can  be  con¬ 
ferred  or  created  by  it.  Jekyll  and  Conver¬ 
sation  Sharpe  are  said  to  have  kept  day-books 
in  which,  at  the  most  active  period  of  their 
lives,  they  made  regular  entries  of  the  good 
things  they  had  heard  or  related  during  the 
day ;  yet  we  incline  to  think  that  the  would- 
be  humorist  or  anecdote-monger  who  should 
attempt  to  rival  either  of  them  by  journalizing, 
would  find  himself  exceedingly  mistaken  in 
the  end.  Sheridan,  again,  according  to  Mr. 
Moore,  was  accustomed  sedulously  to  think 
over  and  polish  the  bon-mots  which  were  to 
electrify  the  House  of  Commons  or  ihe  dinner- 
table  ;  but  no  inference  can  be  more  unfair 
or  illogical  than  that  his  brilliant  Bailies  were 
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all  the  result  of  labour — a  sort  of  firework 
exhibition  prepared  beforehand,  and  let  off 
at  the  fitting  moment  for  the  display.  The 
truth  is,  most  men  of  genius  spend  half  their 
time  in  day-dreaming  about  the  art  or  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  they  are  interested  or  excel. 
The  painter  is  peopling  space  with  the  forms 
that  are  to  breathe  on  his  canvass  ;  the  poet 
is  murmuring  the  words  that  are  to  burn 
along  his  lines  :  if  you  meet  a  crack  parlia¬ 
mentary  debater  in  the  street,  it  is  three  to 
one  that  you  catch  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker ,  or 
I  am  free  to  confess,  sir,  as  you  pass  ;  and 
the  gay  diner-out,  the  sparkling  conver¬ 
sationalist,  M  the  man  of  wit  and  pleasure 
about  town,”  has  the  look  of  being  engaged 
in  colloquies  as  unreal  as  the  supper  of  the 
Barmecide,  and  no  doubt  provides  himself 
with  rich  materials  for  society  by  thus  exciting 
his  fancy  and  then  following  its  flow.  If  he 
happened  to  be  also  a  dramatic  writer,  he 
would  simply  be  pursuing  his  vocation  by 
setting  down  what  Tom  Paine  (who  adopted 
the  same  practice)  used  to  call  his  “  bolting 
thoughts  ”  as  they  arose.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  Mr.  Moore  has  mistaken  a  trick  or 
habit  common  to  a  class,  for  a  peculiarity 
characteristic  of  the  man  ;  and  some  authors, 
improving  on  his  mistake,  and  misapplying 
his  authority,  would  fain  lead  their  readers  to 
believe  that  they  may  go  and  do  likewise, 
(i.  e.  like  Sheridan  or  Jekyll)  if  they  would. 
It  is  this  doctrine  we  are  most  anxious  to 
protest  against.  There  may  be  no  great  harm 
in  encouraging  young  ladies  to  kiss  their 
hands  from  balconies,  or  young  gentlemen  to 
eat  gooseberry  pie  with  a  spoon,  and  we  ap¬ 
prehend  little  danger  from  the  threatened 
inroad  of  silver  forks  and  napkins  into  regions 
hitherto  unconscious  of  them  ;  but  we  depre¬ 
cate  all  attempts  to  extend  the  breed  of  village 
Jekylls,  or  convert  our  mute,  inglorious  She¬ 
ridans  into  talking  ones. 
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lockhart’s  life  of  sir  Walter  scott, 
vol.  v. 

{Concluded  from  page  375.)  * 
u  Old  Peveril ”  at  the  Parliament- House. 

Among  its  lounging  young  barristers  of 
those  days,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  intervals 
of  his  duty  as  clerk,  often  came  forth  and 
mingled  much  in  the  style  of  his  own  coeval 
Mountain.  Indeed  the  pleasure  he  seemed 
to  take  in  the  society  of  his  professional 
juniors,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and 
certainly  not  the  least  agreeable  features  of 
his  character  at  this  period  of  his  consum¬ 
mate  honour  and  celebrity;  but  I  should 
rather  have  said,  perhaps,  of  young  people 
generally,  male  or  female,  law  or  lay,  gentle 
or  simple.  I  used  to  think  it  was  near  of  kin 
to  another  feature  in  him,  his  love  of  a  bright 


light.  It  was  always,  I  suspect,  against  the 
grain  with  him,  when  he  did  not  even  work 
at  his  desk  with  the  sun  full  upon  him. 
However,  one  morning  soon  after  Peveril 
came  out,  one  of  our  most  famous  wags 
(now  famous  for  better  things),  namely,  Mr. 
Patrick  Robertson,  commonly  called  by  the 
endearing  Scottish  diminutive  li  Peter,”  ob¬ 
served  that  tall,  conical,  white  head  advancing 
above  the  crowd  towards  the  fire-place,  where 
the  usual  roar  of  fun  was  going  on  among 
the  briefless,  and  said,  “  Hush,  boys,  here 
comes  old  Peveril,  I  see  the  Peak.”  A 
laugh  ensued  and  the  Great  Unknown,  as  he 
withdrew  from  the  circle  after  a  few  minutes’ 
gossip,  insisted  that  1  should  tell  him  what 
our  joke  upon  his  advent  had  been.  When 
enlightened,  being  by  that  time  half  way 
across  “  the  babbling  hall,”  towards  his  own 
Division,  he  looked  round  with  a  sly  grin, 
and  said,  between  his  teeth,  “  Ay,  ay,  my 
man,  as  weel  Peveril  o’  the  Peak  ony  day  as 
Peter  o’  the  Painch”  (paunch) — which  being 
transmitted  to  the  brethren  of  the  stove 
school,  of  course  delighted  all  of  them,  except 
their  portly  Coryphaeus.  But  Peter's  appli¬ 
cation  stuck  ;  to  his  dying  day,  Scott  was  in 
the  Outer  House  Peveril  of  the  Peak  or  Old 
Peveril — and,  by  and  by,  like  a  good  cavalier, 
he  took  to  the  designation  kindly.  He  was 
well  aware  that  his  own  family  and  younger 
friends  constantly  talked  of  him  under  this 
sobriquet.  Many  a  little  note  have  I  had 
from  him  (and  so  probably  has  Peter  also), 
reproving,  or  perhaps  encouraging,  Tory 
mischief,  and  signed,  “  Thine,  Peveril.”— 
Specimens  enough  will  occur  by  and  by — but 
I  may  as  well  transcribe  one  here,  doggrel 
though  it  be.  Calling  at  my  house  one  fore¬ 
noon,  he  had  detected  me  in  writing  some 
nonsense  for  Blackwood’s  Noctes  Ambro¬ 
sian®  ;  and  after  he  went  home,  finding  an 
apology  from  some  friend  who  had  been 
expected  to  dine  with  a  Whiggish  party  that 
day  in  Castle-street,  he  despatched  this 
billet : — 

To  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Esq  ,  Northumberland  Street. 

“  Irrecoverable  sinner. 

Work  what  Whigs  you  please  till  dinner. 

But  be  here  exact  at  six. 

Smooth  as  oil  with  mine  to  mix. 

(Sophy  may  step  up  to  tea, 

Our  table  has  no  room  for  she'). 

Come  (your  gum  within  your  cheek) 

And  help  sweet 

Peveril  of  the  Peak.” 

Scott's  Literary  Diligence. 

(Sept.  1823.)  As  this  was  among  the  first 
times  that  I  ever  travelled  for  a  few  days  in 
company  with  Scott,  I  may  as  well  add  the 
surprise  with  which  his  literary  diligence, 
when  away  from  home  and  his  books,  could 
not  fail  to  be  observed.  Wherever  we  slept, 
whether  in  a  noble  mansion  or  in  the  shab¬ 
biest  of  country  inns,  and  whether  the  work 
was  done  after  retiring  at  night,  or  before  an 
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early  start  in  the  morning,  he  very  rarely 
mounted  the  carriage  again  without  having  a 
packet  of  the  well  known  aspect  ready  sealed, 
and  corded,  and  addressed  to  his  printer  in 
Edinburgh.  I  used  to  suspect  that  he  fad 
adopted  in  his  latter  years  the  plan  of  writing 
every  thing  on  paper  of  the  quarto  form,  in 
place  of  the  folio  which  he  at  an  earlier  period 
used,  chiefly  because  in  this  way,  whatever 
he  was  writing,  and  wherever  he  wrote,  he 
might  seem  to  casual  observers  to  be  merely 
engaged  upon  a  common  letter ;  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  execution,  taken  with  the 
shape  of  his  sheet,  has  probably  deceived 
hundreds  ;  but  when  he  had  finished  his  two 
or  three  letters,  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  or  what¬ 
ever  was  in  hand,  had  made  a  chapter  in 
advance. 

Improvements  at  Abbotsford. 

The  arrangement  of  bis  library  and  mu¬ 
seum  was,  however,  the  main  care  of  the 
summer  months  of  this  year,  (1824);  and 
his  woods  were  now  in  such  a  state  of  pro¬ 
gress,  that  his  most  usual  exercise  out  of 
doors  was  thinning  them.  He  was  an  expert 
as  well  as  powerful  wielder  of  the  axe,  and 
competed  with  his  ablest  subalterns  as  to  the 
paucity  of  blows  by  which  a  tree  could  be 
brought  down.  The  wood  rang  ever  and 
anon  with  laughter,  while  he  shared  their 
labours ;  and  if  he  had  taken,  as  he  every 
now  and  then  did,  a  whole  day  with  them, 
they  were  sure  to  be  invited  home  to  Abbots¬ 
ford  to  sup  gaily  at  Tom  Purdie’s.  One  of 
Sir  Walter’s  Transatlantic  admirers,  by  the 
way,  sent  him  a  complete  assortment  of  the 
tools  employed  in  clearing  the  Backwoods, 
and  both  he  and  Tom  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  attain  some  dexterity  in  using  them  ;  but 
neither  succeeded.  The  American  axe,  in 
particular,  having  a  longer  shaft  than  ours, 
and  a  much  smaller  and  narrower  cutting- 
piece,  was,  in  Tom’s  opinion,  only  fit  for 
paring  a  kebbuck  (i.  e.  a  cheese  of  skimmed 
milk).  The  old-fashioned  large  and  broad 
axe  was  soon  resumed  ;  and  the  belt  that 
bore  it  had  accommodation  also  for  a  chissel, 
a  hammer,  and  a  small  saw.  Among  all  the 
numberless  portraits,  why  was  there  not  one 
representing  the  “  Belted  Knight,”  accou¬ 
tred  with  these  appurtenances  of  his  forest- 
craft,  jogging  over  the  heather  on  a  breezy 
morning,  with  Thomas  Purdie  at  his  stirrup, 
and  Maida  stalking  in  advance  P 

Notwithstanding  the  numberless  letters  to 
Terry  about  his  upholstery,  the  far  greater 
part  of  it  was  manufactured  at  home.  The 
most  of  the  articles  from  London  were  only 
models  for  the  use  of  two  or  three  neat-handed 
carpenters  whom  he  had  discovered  in  the 
villages  near  him  :  and  he  watched  and  di¬ 
rected  their  operations  as  carefully  as  a 
George  Bullock  could  have  done,  and  the 
results  were  such  as  even  Bullock  might 


have  admired.  The  great  table  in  the  library, 
for  example,  (a  most  complex  and  beautiful 
one,)  was  done  entirely  in  the  room  where  it 
now  stands,  by  Joseph  Shillinglaw  of  Dar- 
nick — the  Sheriff  planning  and  studying 
every  turn  as  zealously  as  ever  an  old  lady 
pondered  the  developement  of  an  embroidered 
cushion.  The  hangings  and  curtains,  too, 
were  chiefly  the  work  of  a  little  hunchbacked 
tailor,  by  name  William  Goodfellow — (save 
at  Abbotsford,  where  he  answered  to  Robin') 
— who  occupied  a  cottage  on  Scott’s  farm  of 
the  Broomielees — one  of  the  race  that  creep 
from  homestead  to  homestead,  welcomed 
wherever  they  appear  by  housewife  and  hand¬ 
maiden,  the  great  gossips  and  newsmen  of  the 
parish, — in  Scottish  nomenclature  cardooers. 
Proudly  and  earnestly  did  all  these  vassals 
toil  in  his  service ;  and  I  think  it  was  one  of 
them  that,  when  some  stranger  asked  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  his  personal  demeanour,  answered 
in  these  simple  words — “  Sir  Walter  speaks 
to  every  man  as  if  they  were  blood-relations.” 
Not  long  after  he  had  completed  his  work  at 
Abbotsford,  little  Goodfellow  fell  sick,  and  as 
his  cabin  was  near  Chiefswood,  I  had  many 
opportunities  of  observing  the  Sheriff's  kind 
attention  to  him  in  his  affliction.  I  can 
never  forget,  in  particular,  the  evening  on 
which  the  poor  tailor  died.  When  Scott 
entered  the  hovel  he  found  every  thing  silent, 
and  inferred  from  the  looks  of  the  good  wo¬ 
man  in  attendance  that  their  patient  had 
fallen  asleep,  and  that  they  feared  his  sleep 
was  the  final  one.  He  murmured  some  syl¬ 
lables  of  kind  regret ; — at  the  sound  of  his 
voice  the  dying  tailor  unclosed  his  eyes,  and 
eagerly  and  wistfully  sat  up,  clasping  his 
hands  with  an  expression  of  rapturous  grate¬ 
fulness  and  devotion,  that,  in  the  midst  of 
deformity,  disease,  pain,  and  wretchedness, 
was  at  once  beautiful  and  sublime.  He  cried 
with  a  loud  voice  “  the  Lord  bless  and  reward 
you,”  and  expired  with  the  effort. 

[The  volume  concludes  with  Captain 
Basil  Hall’s  Journal  of  the  Christmas  of 
1824  spent  at  Abbotsford;  in  which  occurs 
the  following  interesting  passage  respecting 

The  fVaverley  'Novels?) 

“  It  becomes  a  curious  question  to  know 
when  it  is  that  he  actually  writes  these  won¬ 
derful  works  which  have  fixed  the  attention 
of  the  world.  Those  who  live  with  him, 
and  see  him  always  the  idlest  man  of  the 
company,  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  when  it  is 
that  he  finds  the  means  to  compose  his  books. 
My  attention  was  of  course  directed  this  way, 
and  I  confess  I  see  no  great  difficulty  about 
the  matter.  Even  in  the  country  here,  where 
he  comes  professedly  to  be  idle,  I  took  notice 
that  we  never  saw  him  till  near  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and,  besides  this,  there  were 
always  some  odd  hours  in  the  day  in  which 
he  was  not  to  be  seen. 
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“  We  are  apt  to  wonder  at  the  prodigious 
quantity  which  he  writes,  and  to  imagine  the 
labour  must  be  commensurate.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  quantity  of  mere  writing  is  not 
very  great.  It  certainly  is  immense  if  the 
quality  be  taken  into  view;  but  if  the  mere 
amount  of  the  handwriting  be  considered  it 
is  by  no  means  large.  Any  clerk  in  an  office 
would  transcribe  one  of  the  Waverley  Novels, 
from  beginning  to  end  in  a  week  or  ten  days 
— say  a  fortnight.  It  is  well  known,  or  at 
least  generally,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
truly  admitted,  that  Sir  Walter  composes  his 
works  just  as  fast  as  he  can  write — that  the 
manual  labour  is  all  that  it  costs  him,  for  his 
thoughts  flow  spontaneously.  He  never  cor. 
rects  the  press,  or  if  he  does  so  at  all,  it  is 
very  slightly — and  in  general  his  works  come 
before  the  public  just  as  they  are  written. 
Now,  such  being  the  case,  I  really  have  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  a  couple  of  hours 
every  day  before  breakfast  may  be  quite 
sufficient  for  all  the  MS.  of  Waverley  Novels 
produced  in  the  busiest  year  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  series. 

li  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  a  computation,  which  i  think 
fair  to  give,  whichever  way  it  may  be  thought 
to  make  in  the  argument. 

“  In  each  page  of  Kenilworth  there  are, 
upon  an  average,  864  letters:  in  each  page  of 
this  Journal  777  letters.  Now  I  find  that  in 
ten  days  I  have  written  120  pages,  which 
would  make  about  108  pages  of  Kenilworth; 
and  as  there  are  320  pages  in  a  volume,  it 
would  at  my  rate  of  writing  this  Journal,  cost 
about  29J  days  for  each  volume,  or  say  three 
months  for  the  composition  of  the  whole  of 
that  work.  No  mortal  in  Abbotsford-house 
ever  learned  that  I  kept  a  Journal.  I  was  in 
company  all  day  and  all  the  evening  till  a 
late  hour — apparently  the  least  occupied  of 
the  party;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  not  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  drawing-room  one  quarter  of 
the  time  that  the  Unknown  was.  I  was  al¬ 
ways  down  to  breakfast  before  any  one  else, 
and  often  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  the 
Author  of  Kenilworth — always  among  the  very 
last  to  go  to  bed — in  short,  I  would  have  set 
the  acutest  observer  at  defiance  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  when  I  wrote  this  Journal — and  yet 
it  is  written,  honestly  and  fairly,  day  by  day. 
I  don’t  say  it  has  cost  me  much  labour ;  but 
it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  its 
composition  has  cost  me,  an  unpractised 
writer,  as  much  study  as  Kenilworth  has  cost 
the  glorious  Unknown.  I  have  not  had  the 
motive  of  £55 00  to  spur  me  on  for  my  set  of 
volumes ;  but  if  I  had  had  such  a  bribe,  in 
addition  to  the  feelings  of  good-will  for  those 
at  home,  for  whose  sole  perusal  I  write  this, 
and  if  I  had  had  in  view,  over  and  above, 
the  literary  glory  of  contributing  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  two-thirds  of  the  globe,  do  you  think 
I  would  not  have  writteu  ten  times  as  much, 


and  yet  no  one  should  have  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  when  it  was  that  I  had  put  pen  to 
paper  ?” 


tes  of  a  3iUatfer. 


PICKWICKIANA. — BY  BOZ. 

The  Fat  Boy. 

The  object  that  presented  itself  to  the  eyes 
of  the  astonished  clerk  was  a  boy — a  won¬ 
derfully  tat  boy — habited  as  a  serving  lad, 
standing  upright  on  the  mat,  with  his  eyes 
closed  as  it  in  sleep.  He  had  never  seen 
such  a  fat  boy  in  or  out  of  a  travelling  cara¬ 
van  ;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  utter  calm¬ 
ness  and  repose  of  his  appearance,  so  very 
different  from  what  was  reasonably  to  have 
been  expected  of  the  inflicter  of  such  knocks, 
smote  him  with  wonder. 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  ’’  inquired  the 
clerk. 

The  extraordinary  boy  replied  not  a  word, 
but  he  nodded  once,  and  seemed,  to  the 
clerk’s  imagination,  to  snore  feebly. 

“  Where  do  you  come  from  ?’’  inquired 
the  clerk. 

The  boy  made  no  sign.  He  breathed 
heavily,  but  in  all  other  respects  was  mo¬ 
tionless. 

The  clerk  repeated  the  question  thrice, 
and  receiving  no  answer,  prepared  to  shut 
the  door,  when  the  boy  suddenly  opened  his 
eyes,  winked  several  times,  sneezed  once, 
and  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  repeat  the 
knocking.  Finding  the  door  open,  he  stared 
about  him  with  great  astonishment,  and  at 
length  fixed  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Lowten’s  face. 

“  What  the  devil  do  you  knock  in  that 
way  for  ?’’  inquired  the  clerk,  angrily. 

“  What  way  ?”  said  the  boy,  in  a  slow, 
sleepy  voice. 

“  Why,  like  forty  hackney  coachmen,” 
replied  the  clerk. 

“  Because  master  said  I  wasn’t  to  leave 
off  knocking  till  they  opened  the  door,  for 
fear  I  should  go  to  sleep,”  said  the  boy. 

“  W ell,”  said  the  clerk,  “  what  message 
have  you  brought?” 

“  He’s  down  stairs,”  rejoined  the  boy. 

“  Who  ?” 

“  Master.  He  wants  to  know  whether 
you’re  at  home.” 

Mr.  Lowten  bethought  himself  at  this 
juncture  of  looking  out  of  the  window. 
Seeing  an  open  carriage  with  a  hearty  old 
gentleman  in  it,  looking  up  very  anxiously, 
he  ventured  to  beckon  him,  on  which  the 
old  gentleman  jumped  out  directly. 

“  That’s  your  master  in  the  carriage,  I 
suppose  ?’’  said  Lowten. 

The  boy  nodded. 

Mr.  Solomon  Pell  “  so  busy.” 

The  messenger  to  the  Insolvent  Court 
fortunately  found  Mr.  Solomon  Pell  in  court, 
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regaling  himself,  business  being  rather 
slack,  with  a  cold  collation  of  an  Abernethy 
biscuit  and  a  saveloy.  The  message  was  no 
sooner  whispered  in  his  ear  than  he  thrust 
them  in  his  pocket  among  various  profes¬ 
sional  documents,  and  hurried  over  the  way 
to  the  public-house  in  Portugal-street  with 
such  alacrity,  that  he  reached  the  parlour 
before  the  messenger  had  even  emancipated 
himself  from  the  court. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Pell,  touching 
his  hat,  “  my  service  to  you  all.  I  don’t 
say  it  to  flatter  you,  gentlemen,  but  there 
are  not  five  other  men  in  the  world  that  I’d 
have  come  out  of  that  court  for,  to-day.” 

“  So  busy,  eh  ?”  said  Sam  Weller. 

“  Busy  !”  replied  Pell ;  “  I’m  completely 
sewn  up,  as  my  friend  the  late  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  many  a  time  used  to  say  to  me,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  when  he  came  out  from  hearing  ap- 
eals  in  the  house  of  Lords.  Poor  fellow  ! 
e  was  very  susceptible  of  fatigue  ;  he  used 
to  feel  those  appeals  uncommonly.  I  actu¬ 
ally  thought  more  than  once  that  he’d  have 
sunk  under  them,  I  did  indeed.” 

H  ere  Mr.  Pell  shook  his  head,  and 
paused  ;  upon  which  the  elder  Mr.  Weller, 
nudging  his  neighbour,  as  begging  him  to 
mark  the  attorney’s  high  connexions,  asked 
whether  the  duties  in  question  produced 
any  permanent  ill  effects  on  the  constitution 
of  his  noble  friend. 

“  I  don’t  think  he  ever  quite  recovered 
them,”  replied  Pell ;  in  fact  I’m  sure  he 
never  did.  *  Pell,’  he  used  to  say  to  me 
many  a  time,  ‘  how  the  blazes  you  can 
stand  the  head-work  you  do,  is  a  mystery  to 
me.’ — (  Well,’  I  used  to  answer,  ‘  /  hardly 
know  how  I  do  it,  upon  my  life.’ — 1  Pell,’ 
he’d  add,  sighing,  and  looking  at  me  with  a 
little  envy — friendly  envy,  you  know,  gentle¬ 
men,  mere  friendly  envy  ;  I  never  minded  it 
— ‘  Pell,  you’re  a  wonder  ;  a  wonder.’  Ah  ! 
you’d  have  liked  him  very  much  if  you  had 
known  him,  gentlemen.  Bring  me  three 
penn’orth  of  rum,  my  dear.” 

Addressing  this  latter  remark  to  the 
waitress  in  a  tone  of  subdued  grief,  Mr.  Pell 
sighed,  looked  at  his  shoes,  and  the  ceiling ; 
and,  the  rum  having  by  that  time  arrived, 
drank  it  up. 

“  However,”  said  Pell,  drawing  a  chair 
up  to  the  table,  “  a  professional  man  has 
no  right  to  think  of  his  private  friendships, 
when  his  legal  assistance  is  wanted.” 


Origin  of  Various  Surnames . — The  sur¬ 
name  of  Lovell  owes  its  origin  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstance  :  —  Ascelin,  Earl  of 
Yvery,  in  Normandy,  and  lord  of  divers 
manors  in  England,  who  died  about  1119, 
being  called  for  his  violent  temper,  Lupus , 


or  the  Wolf,  his  son,  William,  also  Earl  of 
Yvery,  was,  in  like  manner  surnamed  Lu- 
pellus ,  or  the  little  Wolf,  “  which  designa¬ 
tion  was  softened  into  Lupel,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Luvell,’’  now  Lovell.  The  name  of 
Clifford  was  taken  from  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  family,  Clifford  Castle,  in  Herefordshire; 
that  of  Rippon,  from  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire  ; 
Isham,  from  the  manor  of  Isham,  in  North¬ 
amptonshire  :  Dutton,  from  Dutton,  in 
Cheshire ;  Gresley,  from  Gresley,  in  Der¬ 
byshire  ;  Evelyn,  from  Evelyn,  in  Shrop¬ 
shire  ;  Ponsonby,  from  the  Lordship  of  Pon- 
sonby,  in  Cumberland  ;  Holroyd  and  H«w- 
royd,  formerly  de  Howrode,  from  Howroyde, 
in  Yorkshire;  Walpole,  from  Walpole,  in 
Norfolk  ;  Wigan  and  Wiggins,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  Wigan,  in 
Lancashire ;  Onslow,  from  Onslow,  an¬ 
ciently  Ondeslow,  in  Shropshire.  The 
surname  Boucher,  sometimes  spelt  Bou- 
chier,  is  corrupted  from  the  distinguished 
name  of  Bourchier :  that  of  Scales  from 
Scalers  ;  Benyon,  from  Ap  Enion  ;  Phelps, 
from  Philips  ;  Darcy  from  De  Areci ;  Fer¬ 
ris,  from  Ferrers  ;  Rainsford,  from  Ravens- 
ford ;  Talboys,  from  Taille-bois,  which 
signifies  Cutwood.  Many  names  have  been 
taken  by  persons  “  from  civil  honours,  dig¬ 
nities,  and  estate,  as  King,  Prince,  Duke, 
Baron,  Lord,  Knight,  Squire,  partly  by 
reason  that  their  ancestors  were  such,  served 
such,  acted  such  parts,  or  were  Kings  of  the 
Bean,  Christmas  Lords,”  &c.  The  sur¬ 
names  of  Marquis  and  Earl  were  doubtless 
assumed  for  similar  reasons. — From  a  MS. 
by  M.  C.  de  H. —  Church  of  England  Gazette . 

Poisoning  by  Copper  Vessels.  —  The 
daughter  of  the  Countess  of  L — -,  and  all 
her  family,  residing  in  Paris,  were  poisoned 
a  few  days  ago  by  partaking  of  a  stew  which 
had  been  allowed  to  stand  and  get  cold  in  a 
copper  saucepan.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  ablest  medical  assistance  was  imme¬ 
diately  procured,  the  lady  of  the  house  ex¬ 
pired  in  a  few  hours  in  excruciating  agony 
— St.  James'  Chronicle. 

At  Smithfield  Market,  on  Monday  last, 
the  numbers  were  4,017  head  of  cattle,  and 
22,200  sheep. —  Times. 
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CIjc  Comte  Annual. 

By  Thomas  Hood,  Esq. 


[We  have  already  reported  on  this  genuine 
comic  tome ,  the  ninth,  but,,  we  hope  not,  the 
last,  of  the  series  ;  for,  in  these  parlous 
times,  an  unit  of  such  mirth  would  be  missed 
indeed.  The  preface  opens  thus  : — ] 

“  There  are  nine  muses  to  a  poet ;  nine 
tailors  to  a  man  ;  nine  points  ot  the  law  to 
‘one  possessed;’  nine  lives  to  a  cat ;  nine 
tails  to  a  flogging  ;  nine  points  to  an  agony 
of  whist;  nine  diamonds  to  Pope  Joan  ; 
nine  ninepins  to  a  bowl ;  nine  cheers  to  a 
toast ;  and  now  there  are  nine  Comic  An¬ 
nuals  to  the  set. 

“  Whatever  may  be  the  mystic  influence 
of  the  witching  number — 

“  Thrice  to  thine. 

And  thrice  to  mine, 

And  three  again  to  make  up  Ninel" 

“  My  little  work  is  now  within  its  sphere. 
The  cycle  is  complete  ;  the  tything  time  is 
come;  and.  like  Rudolph’s  seventh  bullet, 
my  ninth  volume  is  now  at  evil  behest.  In 
what  manner  the  Weird  Sisters  will  choose 
to  do  their  wicked  will  with  it,  is  past 
sounding  ;  but,  of  course,  they  will  try  their 
best  or  worst  to  turn  it  into  a  work  of  dark¬ 
ness.  They  are  notorious  jugglers,  prac¬ 
tising  on  the  senses  with  shows  and  unreal 
mockeries  ;  and  I  feel  as  if  the  coldest  wind 
of  the  Brocken  were  blowing  over  me,  to 
think  what  diabolical  appearances  they  may 
cause  my  book  to  assume.” 

[We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Hood  has 
really  shot  folly  as  it  has  flown  during  the 
present,  now  almost  past,  year.  Thus,  we 
find  capital  hits  at  Patronage  in  a  letter  to 
the  Prime  Minister  for  a  place ;  and  sparkling 
squibs  upon  Animal  Magnetism,  Emigration, 
Clubs,  and  Horticultural  fantasies.  The 
opening  paper,  the  Carnaby  Correspondence, 
has  been  already  quoted  in  part ;  it  humour¬ 
ously  shadows  out  the  inefficiency  of  certain 
establishments  where  young  gentlemen  are 
“  boarded,  lodged,  and  done  for.’’  A  Rise 
at  the  Father  of  Angling  is  a  long  line  rhymes 
on  the  cockney  sport.  Our  quotation  shall 
be  from  the  paper  illustrated  by  the  annexed 
cut,  Swan-hopping.] 

Animal  Magnetism. 

“  Charlatan  is  rising  in  public  favour,  and  has 
many  backers,  who  book  him  to  win  ."—Sporting  In¬ 
telligence. 

Of  all  the  signs  of  the  times — considering 
them  literally  as  signs ,  and  the  public  lite¬ 
rally  as  “  a  'public ” — there  are  none  more 
remarkable  than  the  Hahnemann’s  Head, — 
the  Crown  and  Compasses,  devoted  to  Gall 
and  Spurzheim’s  entire, — and  the  Cock  and 
Bull,  that  hangs  out  at  the  house  of  call  for 
animal  magnetizers.  The  last  concern, 
especially — a  daring,  glaring,  flaring,  gin- 


palace-like  establishment— is  a  moral  phe¬ 
nomenon.  That  a  tap,  dispensing  a  raw, 
heady,  very  unrectified  article,  should  obtain 
any  custom  whatever,  in  a  reputed  genteel 
and  well-lighted  neighbourhood,  seems  quite 
impossible  ;  yet  such  is  the  incomprehen¬ 
sible  fact ; — respectable  parties,  scientific 
men,  and  even  physicians,  in  good  practice 
in  all  other  respects,  have"  notoriously  fre¬ 
quented  the  bar,  from  which  they  have  is¬ 
sued  again,  walking  all  sorts  of  ways  at  once, 
or  more  frequently  falling  asleep  on  the 
steps,  but  still  talking. such  “  rambling  skim¬ 
ble-skamble  stuff”  as  would  naturally  be 
suggested  by  the  incoherent  visions  of  a 
drunken  man.  Such  exhibitions,  however, 
are  comparatively  rare  in  London,  to  their 
occurrence  in  Paris,  which  city  has  always 
taken  the  lead  of  our  capital  in  matters  of 
novelty.  It  is  asserted  by  a  good  authority, 
that  at  a  French  concern,  in  the  same  line, 
no  less  than  seventy-eight  (t  medical  men, 
and  sixty-three  other  very  intelligent  indivi¬ 
duals,”  became  thoroughly  muzzy  and  mis- 
tified,  and  so  completely  lost  all  “  clairvoy¬ 
ance’ ’  of  their  own,  that  they  applied  to  an 
individual  to  read  a  book  and  a  letter  to 
them  ;  to  tell  them  the  hour  on  their  own 
watches;  to  mention  the  pips  on  the  cards; 
and,  by  way  of  putting  the  state  of  their 
“  intuitive  foresight”  beyond  question,  they 
actually  appealed  to  the  backsight  of_a'man 
who  was  sound  asleep  !  A  bout  on  so  large 
a  scale  has  not  been  attempted  hitherto,  in 
the  English  metropolis  ;  but  as  all  fashions 
transplanted  from  Paris  flourish  vigorously 
in  our  soil,  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  may 
yet  see  a  meeting  of  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  rendered  very  how-come-you-so  in¬ 
deed  by  an  excess  of  Mesmer’s  “  particu¬ 
lar.’’  The  influence  of  such  an  example 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  powerful  influence 
on  all  classes  ;  and  a  pernicious  narcotic 
would  come  into  general  use;  the  notorious 
effect  of  which  is  to  undermine  the  reason 
of  its  votaries,  and  rob  them  of  their  com¬ 
mon  senses.  To  avert  such  a  national  evil, 
surely  demands  the  timely  efforts  of  our 
philanthropists  ;  and,  above  all,  of  those 
persons  who  have  set  their  faces  against  the 
Old  Tom — not  of  Lincoln,  but  of  London — 
and  in  their  zeal  for  the  public  sobriety, 
aim  at  even  converting  the  brewers’  kilder¬ 
kins  into  pumpkins. — Seriously,  might  not 
the  Temperance  Societies  extend  the  sphere 
of  their  operations,  by  a  whole  hemisphere, 
and  perhaps  with  equal  advantage  to  man¬ 
kind,  by  attacking  mental  dram-drinking, 
as  well  as  the  bodily  tippling  of  ardent 
spirits  ?  The  bewildered  rollings,  reelings, 
and  idiotic  effusions  of  mere  animal  drunk¬ 
enness  can  hardly  be  more  degrading  to  ra¬ 
tional  human  beings,  than  the  crazy  tod- 
dlings  and  twaddlings  of  a  bemused  mind, 
whether  only  maudlin  with  infinitesimal 
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doses  of  quackery,  or  rampant  to  mad  stag¬ 
gers  with  the  /wsAious  compounds  and 
Devil’s  Elixirs  of  the  Mesmerian  Distil¬ 
lery.  Take  the  wildest  freaks  of  the  most 
fuddled,  muddled,  bepuddled  soaker, — such 
as  “  trying  to  light  his  pipe  at  a  pump,” — 
attempting  to  wind  up  a  plug  with  his 
watch-key, — or  requesting,  from  a  damp  bed 
in  the  gutter,  to  be  tucked  in, — and  are  they 
a  bit,  or  a  whit,  or  a  jot,  or  a  what-not, 
more  absurd,  more  extravagant,  or  more  in¬ 
dicative  of  imbicility  of  reason,  than  the 
vagary  of  a  somnambulist,  gravely  going 
through  the  back*  gammon  of  reading  Back’s 
Journal,  or  a  back-number  of  the  Retro¬ 
spective  Review,  through  the  back  of  his 
head  ? 

In  case  the  great  Water  Companies  al¬ 
luded  to  should  think  proper  to  adopt  the 
foregoing  suggestions,  the  following  ge¬ 
nuine  letters  are  placed  very  much  at  their 
service,  as  materials  to  be  worked  up  into 
Tracts : — 

(Copy.)  To  Mr.  Robert  Holland ,  Linen- 

Draper,  No.  194,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

London. 

Dear  Bob, 

Hoping  you  are  well,  and  well-doing,  we 
have  heard  such  wonderful  accounts  in  our 
parts  lately  about  animal  magnetizing,  with¬ 
out  any  clear  notion  what  it  is. 

My  own  notion  is,  it  must  be  something 
new  of  my  Lord  Spencer’s — Althorp  as  was 
— who  was  always  very  curious  about  his 
beasts. 

Others  do  say  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with 
a  fresh  cattle  show — nobody  knows. 

Now  you  are  just  at  the  fountain-head  to 
learn,  and  as  most  of  us  down  here  is  more 
or  less  engaged  in  breeding  stock,  it  would 
be  a  main  thing  to  be  put  up  to  the  secret 
at  its  first  start. 

Also  whether  it  is  expensive  to  buy — and 
who  found  it  out — and  if  likely  to  do  away 
with  oilcake  and  mangel  wurzul,  and  such 
like  particulars. 

Praise  be  blest,  we  are  all  stout  and 
hearty,  except  your  poor  aunt,  who  died 
three  year  ago.  Which  is  all  the  news  at 
present  from,  — Dear  Bob,  your  loving 
uncle,  Reuben  Oxenham. 

(Copy.)  To  Mr.  Reuben  Oxenham,  Cra¬ 
zier,  Grasslands,  near  Lincolnshire. 

Dear  Uncle, 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  your 
breaking  silence  ;  for  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  you  was  a  distrest  farmer  gone  off 
swan  hopping  (excuse  the  joke;  to  Swan 
River,  or  to  get  settled  among  the  Dutch 
boars  and  lions  at  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope. 
Thank  heaven  such  is  not  the  case;  though 
damped  with  my  dear  aunt’s  going  off.  I 
little  thought,  poor  soul !  the  why  and 
wherefore  my  goose  three  Christmasses  ago 
was  the  last !  But  we  must  all  be  cut  off 
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some  day  or  other,  which  is  a  religious  con¬ 
solation  for  the  remnants  that  are  left  be¬ 
hind. 

1  have  examined,  as  you  desired,  a  sam¬ 
ple  ot  animal  magnetism  ;  which  turns  out 
to  be  the  reverse  of  every  thing  you  expect. 
Indeed,  such  might  have  been  anticipated 
by  a  little  forethought  on  the  subject. 
There  is  nolhing  to  describe  about  animals 
to  such  as  you,  that  deal  in  them  of  all  qua¬ 
lities  ;  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  you  have 
forgot  all  about  magnets,  since  the  days  of 
your  youth.  But,  perhaps,  when  they  are 
named  to  you,  your  memory  may  serve  to 
recollect  little  bone  boxes,  at  sixpence  a 
piece,  with  a  blackamoor’s  head  a-top,  and 
a  little  bar  of  philosopher’s  steel  inside, 
that  points  out  the  north,  and  sets  a  needle 
dancing  like  mad.  It  likewise  picks  up 
emery,  and  sticks  fast  to  the  blade  of  a 
knife.  But  that  is  all  its  powers  are  com¬ 
petent  to — and  of  course  on  too  small  a 
scale  to  have  any  dancing,  or  lifting,  or 
sticking  effect  on  objects  so  big  as  bullocks, 
or  even  a  pig,  or  a  sheep.  Accordingly, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  ani¬ 
mal  magnetism  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
beasts  or  loadstones  either  :  but  is  all  of  a 
piece  with  juggling,  quack-salving,  and 
mountebanking,  such  as  universal  physic, 
spitting  Coventry  ribbons,  tumbling,  and 
posturing,  thimble*rig,  and  the  like  fabrics. 
One  of  the  principal  tricks  is  sending  peo¬ 
ple  off  to  sleep  against  their  wills  ;  not  so 
new  a  trick  though,  but  it  has  been  heard 
of  years  and  years  ago  at  Bow  Street ;  and 
easy  enough  to  perform,  any  day,  with  a 
pint  of  porter,  —  provided  one  was  rogue 
enough  to  want  to  hocus-pocus  the  money 
out  of  other  people’s  pockets  into  one’s 
own.  ******* 

To  shorten  a  long  story,  the  sombarn- 
boozleism  lasted  for  two  hours;  while  Miss 
Chariot  Ann  told  fortunes  in  her  sleep,  and 
named  people’s  inward  complaints,  and  pre¬ 
scribed  for  them  with  her  eyes  shut.  Mine 
was  dropsy  ;  and  I  was  to  take  antimoni- 
ous  wine  three  times  a-day,  to  throw  tie 
water  off'  my  stomach.  So,  if  you  like  to 
ask  your  apothecary,  or  the  parish  doctor, 
they  will  be  able  to  tell  you  whether  it  looks 
like  proper  practice  or  the  reverse.  For 
my  own  part,  I  mean  to  suspend  myself  till 
I  feel  more  symptoms  ;  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  I  have  experimented  on  myself  so  far 
as  to  try  behind  my  back  with  the  Ready- 
Reckoner.  But  I  could  not  even  see  the 
book,  much  less  make  out  a  figure.  To  be 
sure  I  was  broad  awake,  but  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  circumstance  only  gave  the 
better  chance  in  its  favour — at  least  it  has 
always  been  reckoned  so  with  a  book  held 
the  proper  natural  way.  I  was  the  more 
particular  with  the  book-work,  because  it 
looked  like  the  master-key  to  let  you  into 
the  whole  house:  for  no  doubt,  if  jou  can. 
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do  that  trick,  you  can  do  all  the  rest,  and 
have  a  hare  dressed  between  your  shoulders 
as  easily  as  a  blister.  But  to  my  mind  it  is 
all  sham  Abraham  ;  or  the  little  boys  that 
go  every  day  with  whole  satchels  full  of 
books  at  their  backs  would  know  rather 
more  about  them  than  they  do  generally  at 
leaving  off  school. 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

Robert  Holland. 


Cf;e  dfargtt'mf^not. 


[This  volume  is  equal  to  either  of  its  fifteen 
predecessors,  and  will  maintain  the  series  in 
public  favour. 

Our  prose  extract  is  the  substance  of  a 
lengthy  tale,  by  the  Old  Sailor,  entitled] 

THE  GRAVESTONE  WITHOUT  A  NAME. 

In  the  romantic  village  of - ,  resided  a 

widow  lady  with  her  only  daughter  :  it  had 
been  their  residence  for  several  years;  indeed, 
Ellen  Courtney  had  known  no  other  home, 
for,  in  very  early  life,  the  death  of  her  father, 
and  the  consequent  diminution  of  income, 
had  induced  her  mother  to  retire  from  the 
world  to  this  secluded  but  beautiful  spot,  and 
here  she  grew  like  a  simple  but  lovely  flower 
in  purity  and  in  peace.  The  cottage  *hey 
inhabited  was  but  of  small  dimensions,  when 
compared  with  the  mansion  in  which  she 
had  been  born,  but  there  was  sufficient  space 
for  comfort,  and  they  enjoyed  that  happiness 
which  springs  from  contentment  of  mind. 
An  aged  domestic,  who  had  lived  through  a 
long  life  in  the  service  of  the  family,  and  a 
maid-servant  of  younger  years,  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  length  of  time  made  up  the  whole  of 
their  establishment ;  but,  when  Ellen  had 
attained  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  her 
birth,  a  maiden  aunt,  (who  was  reported  to 
possess  the  gift  of  second  sight)  came  to 
take  up  her  abode  with  them. 

1  must  now  carry  the  imagination  of  my 
readers  to  a  beautiful  summer  evening,  when 
the  eastern  horizon,  with  its  gloomy  twilight, 
off'eied  a  striking  contrast  to  the  glorious, 
giowing  tints  of  vermilion  and  gold  that 
flushed  the  western  sky.  It  was  one  of  those 
realities  in  scenery  in  which  the  poet  and  the 
painter  love  to  luxuriate ;  and  never  was 
there  a  spot,  even  in  the  bright  and  rosy 
clime  of  Italy,  better  adapted  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  such  an  evening,  than  that  on  which 
Ellen  Courtney  resided,  and  more  particularly 
the  small  alcove  that  formed  the  entrance  to 
the  garden  at  the  back  part  of  the  cottage, 
clustering  with  flowers  that  wantonly  flung 
their  fragrance  to  the  passing  winds. 

And  there  stood  Ellen,  her  delicate  and 
finely-proportioned  hand  resting  on  the  shoul¬ 
der  of  a  manly-looking  youth  of  some  twenty 
years  of  age,  whose  strong  arm  was  twined 


round  the  slender  waist  of  the  fair  girl,  their 
eyes  beaming  more  and  more  with  the  delight 
of  ardent  affection,  as  the  deepening  shades 
gradually  grew  darker  and  darker  to  screen 
them  from  each  other’s  observation.  Nor  was 
the  interview  less  dear  in  its  interests  from 
being  a  stolen  one.  Edmund  Foster  was  a 
noble-looking  fellow,  one  on  whom  Nature 
would  have  conferred  an  exalted  title  in  her 
peerage,  were  she  accustomed  to  make  those 
honorary  distinctions.  His  countenance  be¬ 
spoke  the  hardy  seaman,  and,  though  the 
expression  was  that  of  open  candour  and 
benevolence,  yet  there  was  at  times  a  look  of 
such  fixed  determination  and  scorn  of  danger, 
as  made  him  rather  the  object  of  reverence 
than  love. 

But,  who  was  Edmund  Foster  P  Of  his 
connexions  and  situation  in  life  Elleu  was 
wholly  ignorant;  he  had  rendered  her  an 
important  service  by  a  timely  rescue  from  the 
hands  of  a  gang  of  smugglers,  running  their 
crop  from  the  coast. 

[We  have  not  space  to  detail  further  than 
to  explain  that  the  peril  from  which  Ellen 
escapes  is  a  terrific  affray  between  two  bands 
of  smugglers  in  a  barn-like  building  ;  the 
termination  of  which  is  as  follows  : — ] 

A  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door  of 
the  barn,  but  all  was  quiet  within.  A  con¬ 
fused  noise  of  voices  in  high  dispute  reached 
poor  Ellen’s  ear,  and,  in  the  hope  that  rescue 
was  near,  she  would  have  cried  out  for  help  ; 
but  the  hand  pressed  heavily  on  her  throat, 
and  its  gripe  tightened  as  if  the  smuggler 
was  apprehensive  of  her  design. 

“  Move  but  a  limb,”  whispered  he,  “  and 
it  shall  soon  stiffen  into  death.  Stir  but  your 
tongue,  and  I  wili  tear  it  from  its  roots.  One 
murder  has  already  been  committed,  and  two 
won’t  brinir  a  heavier  punishment.” 

The  knocking  was  renewed,  and  Ellen  be¬ 
came  sensible  of  the  fact  that  attempts  were 
making  to  force  an  entrance.  A  slight  bustle 
and  whispering  took  place  within  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  there  was  that  peculiar  sound,  unlike 
all  others,  which  was  emitted  from  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  fire-arms  by  the  clicking  of  locks. 
“  They’re  here!  they’re  here!”  was  shouted 
outside,  and  then  an  audible  whisper  within 
exclaimed,  “  Stand  steady,  lads!  ’tis  Moody’s 
men ;  fire  by  sixes.  Juniper,  take  the  first 
shot ;  old  Badger  next.  Where  is  Cold- 
toast  ?”  * 

“  I  am  here,”  replied  the  wretch,  who  was 
grasping  Ellen’s  neck,  and  instant  recollection 
told  her  that  the  hand  of  the  murderer  was 
upon  her.  “  I  am  here,  at  my  post,  and  ready 
to  do  my  office.” 

“  Now,  [by  the  eternal  God,  villain  as  you 
are,  if  you  commit  one  act  of  injury  upon  that 
innocent  girl,  I  will  demand  a  fearful  reckon¬ 
ing!”  returned  the  first,  which  was  answered 
by  a  low,  stifled  laugh  of  derision. 

*  Nicknames  of  the  smugglers. 
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tl  Come  out,  ould  Badger !'’  shouted  a  voice 
from  the  outside,  as  the  party  were  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  break  open  the  doors. 
“  Come  out,  you  ould  varmint ;  the  young 
Lion  is  not  with  you  now ;  we  have  him 
caged  safe  enough and  again,  amidst 
curses  and  hammering,  the  doors  shook  with 
the  assault. 

"  Men !  the  young  Lion  is  not  caged,” 
uttered  in  an  under-tone  the  individual  who 
had  issued  his  directions  to  the  smugglers  re¬ 
lative  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  fire. 
“  He  is  here,  among  you,  unshackled  and 
free  ;  be  firm,  and  take  steady  aim.  Do  not 
leave  a  rascal  of  the  cutter  to  sup  his  broth 
again.  We  have  nothing  left  but  to  fight  for 
it.” 

Ellen  became  aware  that  a  deadly  conflict 
was  at  hand.  She  could  see  nothing.  The 
smuggler's  grasp  still  compressed  her  small 
throat,  and  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  man 
was  at  her  side.  Suddenly  bright  flashes  lighted 
up  the  building,  and  the  sharp  crack  of  fire¬ 
arms  echoed  round  its  walls.  The  entrance 
had  been  forced,  and  the  foremost  of  the  as¬ 
sailants  had  either  met  their  death  or  fallen 
dangerously  wounded.  A  discharge  of  mus¬ 
ketry  was  poured  in  from  the  attacking  party. 
Ellen  heard  the  balls  as  they  whistled  past 
her ;  the  shrieks  of  those  in  agony  and  the 
groans  of  the  dying  were  mingled  with  cheers 
and  imprecations.  The  hand  that  clutched 
her  tightened  for  a  moment  almost  to  strangu¬ 
lation  ;  there  was  a  convulsive  effort  to  force 
the  spirit  from  its  earthly  tenement ;  Ellen  felt 
that  her  end  was  approaching,  and  in  that 
trying  hour  she  prayed  to  Him  whose  ear  is 
never  closed ;  she  prayed  for  succour ;  and 
she  prayed  for  pardon  from  her  Maker.  No 
sound  escaped  her  lips  ;  the  great  name  was 
not  upon  her  tongue  ;  the  aspirations  were 
those  of  the  mind ;  and  the  fervent  petition 
arose  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart.  A 
fresh  discharge  of  fire-arms  shook  the  build¬ 
ing — one  pistol  was  fired  so  close  to  her  that 
it  set  fire  to  her  dress — the  smuggler's  hold 
relaxed.  “  I  am  sold,”  said  he,  “  but  I  will 
not  die  unrevenged.  What  treacherous  scoun¬ 
drel  is  it  that  has  shot  me  ?” 

“  It  is  I,  your  leader/’  answered  his  com¬ 
rade  in  a  tone  of  defiance  ;  “  murderous  vil¬ 
lain,  would  you  take  the  life  of  innocence  ? 
you  have  disobeyed  my  orders,  and  you  have 
paid  the  forfeit.  Up,  up,  young  lady!  quick! 
this  is  no  place  for  you ;  that  rascal  cannot 
detain  you  now.” 

“  Traitor,  vile  traitor !”  shouted  the  dy¬ 
ing  smuggler;  “  this  to  your  heart,  and  may 
it  destroy  both  soul  and  body!’'  but,  before 
he  could  fire  his  pistol  was  struck  up — the 
wretch  fell  a  corpse  by  the  side  of  his  victim, 
and  the  smuggler  chief  escaped.  Ellen  in¬ 
stantly  rose,  but  she  was  left  alone,  the  com¬ 
panion  of  the  dead.  Terrible  grew  the  hand- 
to-hand  contest ;  the  horses  broke  loose  and 
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ran  wildly  about,  when  a  lurid  glare  of  light 
shot  up  towards  the  roof,  and  instantly  the 
whole  scene  was  fearfully  revealed.  The 
straw  had  taken  fire ;  the  flames  ascended  ; 
they  ran  rapidly  along  from  stack  to  stack  of 
unthrashed  corn,  till  in  a  few  minutes  the 
desolating  element  triumphed,  and  threatened 
destruction  to  all  within  its  reach.  At  length 
the  revenue-men  were  driven  back;  the  smug¬ 
glers  were  victorious;  and  with  considerable 
difficulty  they  succeeded  in  getting  out  the 
terrified  horses.  All  were  soon  mounted  and 
in  lull  speed  from  the  place  of  conflict,  whilst 
poor  Ellen  was  left  amidst  the  burning  pile, 
almost  surrounded  by  the  devouring  flames. 
Self-preservation  prompted  exertion,  but  she 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  and  death  again 
seemed  certain  of  his  prey,  when  she  was  raised 
in  the  athletic  arms  of  a  powerful  young  man, 
who  bore  her  off  in  safety,  having  sustained 
but  little  personal  injury,  though  her  upper 
dress  was  entirely  consumed.  Her  preserver 
was  Edmund  Foster. 

[After  this  eventful  night,  the  lovers  had 
many  secret  meetings,  in  one  of  which  they 
are  surprised  by  admonition  of  the  maiden 
aunt.] 

*  *  #  • 

The  course  of  events  must  now  carry  me  to 
another  scene,  and  in  a  different  kingdom. 
It  was  morning;  the  sun  rose  angrily,  im¬ 
parting  the  reddened  hue  of  his  inflamed 
wrath  to  the  dark  clouds  that  hung  upon  the 
horizon,  like  the  mantling  curtains  of  his 
night’s  pavilion.  The  breeze  was  fresh,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  gale.  Within  the  port  of 
Flushing  lay  one  of  those  handsome  luggers 
which  the  well-practised  eye  of  a  seaman 
loves  to  gaze  upon,  and  more  especially  if 
such  seaman  is  in  the  service  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  or  engaged  in  the  contraband.  She  was 
a  smuggler.  Her  hull  was  painted  white, 
and  deep  in  the  water;  her  working  lugs  were 
all  ready  for  setting,  and  the  crew  were  busily 
employed  in  the  necessary  acts  of  preparation 
for  sailing.  An  uncouth,  elderly  man  sat 
abaft  upon  the  companion,  with  a  long 
Flemish  pipe  in  his  mouth,  which  he  re¬ 
moved  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
orders,  or  holding  conversation  with  those 
who  were  near  him,  whilst  a  huge  mug  of 
grog  was  placed  by  his  side,  and  partaken  of 
equally  and  freely  by  all  on  deck. 

“  The  ‘  Saucy  Suke’  will  have  a  fine  run 
to-night,  I  predicts,”  said  the  apparent  supe¬ 
rior  after  a  long  whiff,  and  the  smoke  scud¬ 
ding  away  to  leeward,  as  if  from  the  muzzle 
of  a  gun  ;  “  here’s  wind  and  weather  in  our 
favour ;  the  cruisers  all  snug  at  anchor,  for 
your  ’long-shore  groupers  loves  to  shelter 
their  noses  from  a  rough  night-gale.  Clap  a 
piece  of  twine  round  the  fag  eend  of  them 
main  halliards,  Juniper ;  lugs  in  good  condiv 
tion  ;  craft  in  excellent  trim  ;  off  she  goes 
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lads ;  Flamborough  Head  and  the  boys  all 
ready.” 

“  Ould  Badger  has  it  by  heart,’’  rejoined 
Juniper,  laughing,  (t  and  mayhap  it’s  all 
right,  for,  happy-go-lucky’s  the  best  arter  all. 
What  time  is  Young  Lion  to  be  aboard  ?’’ 

“Yonder  he  stands,  upon  the  key,’’ an¬ 
swered  the  other,  pointing  to  a  young  man 
clothed  in  canvass  trousers,  a  warm  Flushing 
jacket,  with  a  hairy  cap  that  partly  concealed 
his  features.  “  Well,  that  youngster  be  the 
devil,  for  sartin.  How  cleverly  he  brought 
us  oflf  that  night  in  Saint  Marget’s  baru  !  it 
was  ‘  touch  and  go’  with  us.  We’ve  had 
many  a  carouse  there,  that’s  true,  and  now 
the  blackened  ruins  will  sarve  for  some  o’  your 
nonsensical  novel-writers  to  spin  a  yarn  about. 
They  may  call  it  the  ‘  Smuggler’s  Disaster, 
or  the  Tragical  eend  of  Coldtoast  the  mur¬ 
derer.’  ”  A  laugh  succeeded  this  sally,  and 
the  hardened  veteran  went  on :  “  By  the 
hookey,  though,  Young  Lion  has  been  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sort  of  fellow  since,  and  he  talks  of  this 
being  his  last  trip.  Well,  well,  let  him  bring 
up  wheresomever  he  likes — the  free  trade  will 
lose  one  of  its  best  hands,  and  ould  Danger- 
field  will  never  get  such  another  gallant  fellow 
to  do  his  sarvice.  See,  he  is  waving  for  the 
punt ;  jump  into  the  boat,  Teetotum,  and 
fetch  the  skipper  aboard.” 

Teetotum,  (who  with  the  others  will  be  re¬ 
cognised  as  old  acquaintances),  immediately 
obeyed,  and  the  commander  was  soon  pacing 
the  deck,  issuing  Iris  directions  for  getting 
under  way,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  the 
“  Saucy  Suke”  was  rattling  through  the 
Duerloo  channel,  bound  on  an  adventurous 
voyage  to  England.  The  lugger  was  one  of 
the  largest  of  her  class,  admeasuring  nearly 
two  hundred  tons,  and  carrying  sixteen  guns, 
with  a  crew  of  sixty  determined  men.  The 
gale  blew  strong,  with  a  broken  cross  sea; 
and  as  the  lovely  craft  danced  over  the  waters 
like  a  flying  fish,  she  threw  the  spray  about  as 
if  in  sportive  play  with  her  native  element. 
The  skipper,  with  watchful  and  eager  eye,  not 
only  kept  a  good  look-out  on  every  straining 
motion  of  his  vessel,  but  his  spy-glass  was 
constantly  in  his  hand,  observing  every 
stranger  that  hove  in  sight. 

It  was  nearly  six  bells  in  the  afternoon 
watch,  when  a  large  cutter  made  her  appear¬ 
ance  on  their  weather-beam,  standing  in  for 
the  English  coast,  and  the  smuggler  instantly 
knew  her  to  be  the  Lively,  under  the  flag  of 
the  revenue.  “  She  sees  us,’’  exclaimed  the 
captain,  addressing  old  Badger,  his  second  in 
command,  “  and  he  will  run  in  with  us  for 
the  purpose  of  deception.  Never  mind,  keep 
her  in  her  course,  lad,  and  steer  small.” 

“  Ay,  ay,”  responded  old  Badger,  “  we  do 
not  fear  him  ;  our  guns  are  as  heavy  as  his, 
and  we  are  better  manned  ;  both  men  and 
metal  would  like  to  do  a  bit  of  talking  with 
them  chaps.” 


“  I  know  it,”  replied  the  captain,  and  then 
added  musingly,  still,  it  will  not  suit  my 
designs  to  fight,  if  I  can  avoid  it ;  but  I  will 
not  run  away.” 

That  the  revenue  cutter  had  recognised 
the  smuggler  was  evident  :  the  former  kept 
edging  ofl  to  close  the  latter,  who,  however, 
had  the  heels  of  his  opponent,  and  would 
soon  have  left  her,  had  not  a  large  ship  ap¬ 
peared  right  ahead,  which,  by  the  squareness 
and  nice  set  of  her  clo*e-reefed  topsails  and 
large  courses,  Young  Lion  knew  to  be  a  heavy 
sloop  or  a  frigate  a  little  off  the  wind.  Some¬ 
what  chagrined,  but  nothing  daunted,  the 
skipper  revolved  in  his  mind  what  was  best 
to  be  done.  If  he  ran  away  before  it,  he 
should  he  carried  off  from  his  ground,  and  the 
frigate  might  set  a  press  of  canvass  that  would 
bring  her  alongside.  If  he  came  to  the  wind, 
he  must  close  with  the  cutter,  whose  signals 
were  already  informing  the  man  of-war  that  a 
smuggler  was  in  sight.  It  is  true,  he  might 
return  towards  the  port  which  he  had  left,  but 
there  was  still  the  chance  of  being  intercepted 
by  some  of  the  numerous  cruisers  that  were 
constantly'  in  these  seas :  he  was  dead  under 
the  lee  of  the  cutter,  but  to  windward  of  the 
ship  which  had  immediately  hauled  up  in 
chase.  Under  all  circumstances,  he  came  to 
the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack,  bringing  the 
cutter  a  handspike’s  length  open  on  his  wea¬ 
ther  bow ;  and  she,  observing  the  manoeuvre, 
wore  round  upon  the  starboard  tack,  to  keep 
the  weather-gage,  as  well  also  as  to  close  the 
lugger.  “  There  is  too  much  sea  for  the  guns 
to  be  of  any  use,”  exclaimed  old  Badger,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  commander,  “  but,  if  the  Lively 
comes  to  speak  us,  our  small  arms  may  keep 
’em  civil.  We  shall  soon  have  a  dark  night, 
and  then  we  can  bid  ’em  good  by.” 

“  We  have  nothing  to  fear,”  returned  the 
captain  ;  “  the  Saucy  Suke  will  sail  round  the 
cutter  in  this  breeze  ;  our  sticks  are  good,  for 
that  new  foremast,  though  it  bends  a  little, 
carries  the  canvass  well.  We  will  hold  on  to 
the  wind  till  dark,  and  then  keep  our  course 
again.” 

The  two  vessels  were  now  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  each  other  ;  the  cutter  hoisted  her  ensign 
at  the  peak,  and  swallow-tailed  flag  at  the 
mast  head  ;  the  lugger  showed  the  horizontal 
tricolours  of  Holland  on  her  mizen-staff'.  The 
Lively  edged  down  towards  her  opponent, 
well  knowing  her  character  and  the  deter¬ 
mined  and  daring  men  she  had  to  deal  with. 
Affairs  were  in  this  position ;  the  cutter  had 
reached  with’n  musket-shot ;  the  lugger’s 
crew,  excepting  the  captain,  old  Badger,  and 
a  few  hands  to  tend  the  sheets,  were  shelter¬ 
ing  (fire-arms  in  hand)  below,  when  a  short, 
broken  sea  struck  the  Saucy  Suke  on  her 
bow.  There  was  a  cracking  and  crashing  of 
spars,  and  the  new  foremast  lay  in  splintered 
wreck  over  the  side ;  the  fore  yard-arm 
passing  through  the  mainsail,  and  rending  it 
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from  clew  to  ear-ring.  The  cutter  beheld  the 
catastrophe,  and  a  loud  shout  came  down 
upon  the  breeze  across  the  waters  to  the  em¬ 
barrassed  smugglers.  The  shout  was,  how¬ 
ever,  promptly  returned,  as  the  crew  of  the 
lugger  turned- to  with  hearty  good  will  to 
repair  the  damages  as  well  as  it  was  possible 
to  do  so.  The  cutter  passed  within  hail,  and 
a  musket-shot,  whether  by  design  or  accident, 
struck  old  Badger,  and  wounded  him  in  the 
arm.  The  smugglers,  inflamed  with  resent¬ 
ment,  immediately  returned  the  fire,  and  a 
smart  engagement  ensued,  in  which  several 
on  both  sides  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Young  Lion  saw  his  men  fall  with  feelings 
approaching  to  maddened  desperation ;  he 
knew  himself  more  than  a  match  for  the 
cutter,  but  he  looked  at  the  wreck  of  the 
foremast  as  it  was  cut  clear  from  the  side  and 
went  astern;  he  saw  the  frigate  was  creeping 
up  to  windward,  and,  therefore,  he  determined 
to  run  for  it.  The  tattered  main  lug  was 
shifted  for  a  sail  of  much  larger  dimensions, 
and,  putting  up  the  helm,  the  lugger  was 
placed  as  near  before  the  wind  as  could  be 
allowed  without  danger  of  gibing.  Away  she 
went  over  the  green  seas,  nearly  burying  her 
bows  beneath  the  waves  ;  the  cutter  followed 
in  her  wake,  firing  as  long  as  she  was  within 
reach  of  musketry,  and  many  a  stout  fellow 
was  driven  wounded  from  the  helm.  The 
frigate  had  also  borne  up  and  shaken  out  her 
reefs,  but  the  Saucy  Suke  outsailed  them  both, 
till,  darkness  veiling  the  sky  and  ocean,  and  a 
jury  foremast  having  been  rigged,  she  once 
more  stood  in  for  the  British  coast.  But  the 
wind  fell,  and  a  thick  fog  came  on,  which  at 
first  the  smugglers  deemed  favourable,  and 
probably  it  would  have  been  so,  had  not  Fate 
decreed  that  the  career  of  the  Saucy  Suke 
should  be  at  an  end. 

The  lugger  had  rounded-to  for  the  purpose 
of  sounding,  when  a  heavy  shock  upon  the 
quarter,  that  nearly  threw  her  on  her  beam 
ends,  told  them  they  had  been  run  foul  of, 
and  a  cutter’s  bowsprit  between  their  two 
after-masts  informed  them  of  the  character  of 
the  vessel  which  had  struck  them.  At  first, 
consternation  reigned  in  both  vessels,  but  a 
few  minutes  served  to  change  the  feeling  into 
deadly  animosity,  when  each  discovered  their 
old  opponent — the  Lively  and  the  Smuggler. 
Forgetting  their  immediate  danger,  forgetting 
all  but  the  hatred  they  mutually  bore,  both 
parties  closed  in  deadly  strife.  The  revenue 
men  boarded  and  were  repulsed ;  and  the 
smugglers,  in  their  eagerness  to  drive  them 
back,  followed  the  retreating  enemy  to  the 
Lively’s  deck.  Old  Badger  fought  with 
desperation,  till  the  commander  of  the  cutter 
put  a  pistol-ball  through  his  head,  which  was 
immediately  retaliated  by  Young  Lion  passing 
his  sword  through  the  heart  of  the  captain  of 
the  Lively,  and  the  cutter  surrendered.  The 
heavy  booming  of  an  eighteen-pounder  at  no 


great  distance  startled  the  smugglers,  who,  in 
an  almost  sinking  state,  cut  themselves  clear 
of  the  conquered  craft.  But  the  cutter’s  bow¬ 
sprit  had  split  the  mainsail,  and,  before  they 
could  shift  it  for  the  great  one,  a  partial  clear 
showed  them  the  frigate  close  aboard  of  them, 
and  all  hopes  of  escape  were  at  an  end.  In 
another  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Saucy  Suke 
was  prize  to  his  Majesty’s  ship  the  Fisgard, 
and  which,  as  soon  as  the  lugger’s  damages 
were  repaired,  stood  with  her  lor  the  Downs. 

The  daring  band  of  outlaws  were  sent  to 
Maidstone  jail,  where  they  were  tried  for 
murder,  and,  being  convicted,  received  various 
sentences,  some  to  be  transported  for  life,  and 
others  to  an  ignominous  death,  and  amongst 
the  latter  was  the  smuggler  chief,  Young 
Lion,  who  was  sworn  to  as  having  killed  the 
captain  of  the  cutter. 

But,  to  return  to  Ellen.  After  Edmund’s 
departure,  she  had  frequently  heard  from  him, 
and  his  letters  breathed  the  pure  spirit  of 
affection.  Hope  revived  her  pleasing  antici¬ 
pations  of  his  return,  and  the  last  letter  she 
received  had  fixed  the  period  when  they  were 
to  meet  again.  The  time  arrived,  and  passed 
away  ;  days,  weeks,  rolled  on,  and  yet  he 
came  not,  and  her  heart  sickened  and  sick¬ 
ened,  as  continued  disappointment  marred  her 
expectations. 

It  was  on  a  cold  morning  of  January  that 
business  called  aunt  Margaret  to  Dover,  and 
her  niece  accompanied  her  in  a  small  pony 
chaise  ;  and,  as  their  road  lay  across  the 
country,  they  met  with  but  little  interruption, 
till,  coming  upon  the  turnpike,  they  were 
surprised  at  observing  numerous  groups  of 
people  hastening  towards  the  town.  At 
Charlton  Lane-end  the  crowd  was  so  dense 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  press  through 
it,  and  their  little  carriage  became  so  com¬ 
pletely  enveloped  by  the  surrounding  mass, 
that  even  to  turn  back  was  impracticable. 
The  reason  of  this  assemblage  was  soon 
made  manifest  to  their  senses,  for  there, 
across  the  end  of  the  lane,  stood  the  sup¬ 
porters  and  cross-beam  of  a  gallows.  Young 
Lion  and  the  most  desperate  of  the  crew  had 
been  selected  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law 
at  Dover,  as  a  fearful  warning  to  the  smug¬ 
glers  of  that  neighbourhood.  Aunt  Marga¬ 
ret  sat  in  a  sort  of  stupor ;  but  her  arm  was 
convulsively  grasped  round  the  terrified  Ellen, 
who  had  scarcely  time  to  conjecture  the 
meaning  of  what  she  witnessed,  before  the 
melancholy  cavalcade  approached  the  fatal 
tree,  and  at  last  drew  up  beneath  it.  She 
would  have  closed  her  eyes,  but  an  inde¬ 
scribable  dread  prevented  her,  and  she  gazed 
upon  the  spectacle  with  breathless  horror. 
The  unhappy  culprits  knelt  with  the  reve¬ 
rend  clergyman  in  prayer  ;  Young  Lion  had 
his  back  towards  her,  but  in  the  countenance 
of  his  fellow-sufferer  she  remembered  the 
features  indelibly  impressed  upon  her  memory 
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(luring  the  adventure  in  St.  Mavgaret’s  barn 
— it  was  Teetotum.  They  rose  from  their 
knees,  their  handkerchiefs  were  removed, 
and  the  noose  was  adjusted  round  the  neck. 
Young  Lion  drew  a  small  packet  from  his 
breast,  and  presented  it  to  the  divine,  who, 
by  his  gesticulations,  seemed  promising  to 
comply  with  some  request.  The  young  man 
then  turned  to  the  crowd,  but,  oh  God  !  what 
was  Ellen’s  anguish  and  despair  when  she 
beheld  in  that  dying  man  the  first,  the  only 
love  of  her  heart,  Edmund  Foster  1  A  shriek, 
a  wild  and  piercing  shriek,  drew  his  attention 
towards  the  spot,  but  the  wretched  girl  had 
fallen  prostrate  in  the  carriage,  and  Edmund 
saw  her  not.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  he 
hung  a  corpse. 

Ellen  was  conveyed  home  in  a  state  of 
insensibility;  and  when  she  recovered  a  par¬ 
tial  glimmering  of  reason,  her  constant,  her 
earnest  request  was,  that  the  body  of  her 
lover  might  be  interred  in  the  village  church¬ 
yard.  Through  the  intervention  of  friends, 
this  wish  was  ultimately  accomplished  ;  an 
unsculptured  stone  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  green  sods,  and  a  few  months  afterwards 
the  devoted  girl  was  laid  within  the  same 
cold  tenement,  where  stands  The  GitAYE- 

STONE  WITHOUT  A  NaUE. 

[From  the  Poetry  we  take] 

THE  RIGH  AND  THE  POOR. 

By  Mary  Hoivitt. 

Go,  child,  aud  take  them  meat  and  drink. 

And  see  that  they  be  fed  ; 

Alas,  it  is  a  cruel  thing. 

To  lack  of  daily  bread  1 

Then,  come,  that  I  may  speak  to  thee 
Of  things  severely  true  ; 

Love  thou  the  poor,  for  Jesus  Christ 
He  was  a  poor  man,  too  1 

They  told  me  when  I  was  a  child 
I  was  of  English  birth  ; 

They  called  a  free-born  Englishman 
The  noblest  man  on  earth. 

They  bade  me  say  my  lisping  prayers 
Duly  both  night  and  morn. 

And  bless  the  Father  of  the  World 
That  I  was  English  born. 

My  home  it  was  a  stately  place, 

In  England’s  history  known; 

And  many  an  old  renowned  deed 
Was  graven  on  its  stone. 

I  saw  tite  high-born  and  the  poor 
law  bending,  side  by  side. 

And  the  meek  bishop’s  holy  hands 
Diffuse  his  blessing  wide. 

And  round  aud  round  the  sacred  pile. 

My  reverent  fancy  went. 

Till  God  and  good  King  George  at  once 
Within  my  heart  were  blent. 

Those  were  my  years  of  innocence. 

Of  ignorance  aud  mirth : 

When  my  wild  heart  leapt  up  in  joy 
Of  my  pure  English  birth. 

Oh,  England,  mother  England, 

Proud  nurse  of  thriving  men, 

1’  ve  learnt  to  look  with  other  eyes 
On  many  tilings  since  then. 


• 

I’ ve  thus  been  taught — I  saw  a  man. 

An  old  man,  bent  and  hoar. 

And  he  broke  flints  upon  the  road 
With  labour  long  and  sore. 

The  day  it  was  a  day  in  J  une ; 

The  nightingales  sang  loud. 

And  with  their  load  of  snowy  bloom 
The  hawthorn  trees  were  bowed. 

The  very  highway  side  was  blight 
With  flowers  ;  the  branches  made 
Of  teuderest  green,  above  my  head, 

A  pleasant  summer  shade. 

The  earth,  the  air,  the  sunlit  sky. 

Of  gladness  they  were  full  ; 

My  heart  rejoiced  :  when  there  I  heard 
Laborious  sounds  and  dull. 

They  were  the  old  man’s  hammer  strokes 
That  fell  upon  the  stone. 

Stroke  after  stroke,  with  bootless  aim  : 
Yet  kept  he  striving  on. 

I  watched  him  :  coach  and  chariot  bright 
Polled  past  him  in  their  speed ; 
Horsemen  and  peasants  to  the  town  ; 

And  yet  he  took  no  heed. 

Stroke  after  stroke,  the  hammer  fell 
Upon  the  self-same  stone  ; 

A  child  had  been  as  strong  as  he. 

Yet  he  kept  toiling  on. 

Before  him  lay  a  little  heap 
Of  flints  he  had  to  break  ; 

It  wearied  me  but  to  conceive 
What  labour  they  would  take. 

I  watched  him  still ;  and  still  lie  toiled 
Upon  the  self-same  stone; 

Nor  ever  raised  his  head  to  me. 

But  still  kept  working  on. 

"  My  friend,”  said  I,  “  your  task  is  hard. 
And  bootless  seems  your  labour  ; 

The  strokes  you  give  go  here  and  there  ; 

A  waste  of  power,  good  neighbour  1” 

Upon  his  tool  he  propped  himself. 

And  turned  on  me  his  eye, 

Yet  did  not  raise,  the  while,  his  head, 
Then  slowly  made  reply 

“  The  parish  metes  me  out  my  work  ; 

Twelve  pence  my  daily  fee  ; 

I ’m  weak,  God  knows,  and  I  am  old. 
Four-score  my  age  and  three. 

“  Five  weeks  I  could  not  strike  a  stroke. 
The  parish  helped  me  then ; 

Now  I  must  pay  them  back  the  cost 
Hard  times  for  aged  men  1 
“  1  have  been  palsied,  agued,  racked 
With  pains  enough  to  kill ; 

I  cannot  raise  my  head,  and  yet 
I  must  keep  working  still. 

For  I ’ve  the  parish  loan  to  pay  ; 

Yet  I  am  weak  and  ill  1” 

Then  slowly  lifting  up  his  tool. 

The  minute-strokes  went  on  ; 

I  left  him  as  I  found  him  first. 

At  work  upon  that  stone.  . 

The  nightingales  sang  loudly  forth  ; 

Joy  through  all  nature  ran. 

But  my  very  soul  was  sick  to  think 
On  this  poor  Englishman. 

Again :  it  was  the  young  spring-tide. 
When  natural  hearts  o’erflow 
With  love,  to  feel  the  genial  air. 

To  see  the  wild  flowers  blow. 

And  near  a  mighty  town  I  walked 
In  meadows  green  and  fair ; 

And  as  I  sauntered  slowly  on, 

A  little  child  came  there. 

A  child  she  was  of  ten  years  old. 

Yet  with  no  mirth  of  mien  ; 

With  sunken  eye  and  thin  pale  face. 

And  body  dry  and  lean. 
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Yet  walked  she  on  among  the  flowers. 

For  all  her  pallid  hue  ; 

And  gathered  them  with  eager  hands. 

As  merry  children  do. 

Poor  child  !  the  tears  were  in  mine  eyes. 

Her  thin,  small  hands  to  see, 

Grasping  t  he  healthy  flowers  that  looked 
More  full  of  life  than  she. 

"  You  take  delight  in  flowers,”  I  said. 

And  looked  into  her  face  ; 

“  No  wonder,  they  are  beautiful ; 

Dwell  you  anear  this  place  ?” 

“  No,”  said  the  child,  “  within  the  town 
I  live,  but  here  I  run, 

J ust  for  a  flower  at  dinner-time ; 

And  just  to  feel  the  sun. 

"  For,  oh,  the  factory  is  so  hot, 

And  so  doth  daze  my  brain  ; 

I  just  run  here  to  breathe  the  air. 

And  then  run  back  again. 

“  And  now  the  flelds  are  fresh  and  green, 

I  could  not  help  but  stay. 

To  get  for  Tommy’s  garden-plot 
These  pretty  flowers  to-day.” 

*'  And  Tommy,  who  is  he  ?”  I  asked, 

“My  brother,”  she  replied  ; 

"  The  factory  wheels  they  broke  his  arms, 

And  sorely  hurt  his  side. 

'•  He’ll  be  a  cripple  all  his  days. 

For  him  these  flowers  I  got ; 

He  has  a  garden  in  the  yard. 

The  neighbours  harm  it  not ; 

The  drunken  blacksmith  strides  across 
Poor  Tommy’s  garden-plot.” 

As  thus  we  talked,  we  neared  the  town. 

When,  like  a  heavy  knell, 

Was  heard,  amid  the  jarring  sounds, 

A  distant  factory-bell. 

The  child  she  made  a  sudden  pause. 

Like  one  who  could  not  move  ; 

Then  threw  poor  Tommy’s  floweis  away. 

For  fear  had  mastered  love. 

And  with  unnatural  speed  she  ran 
Down  alleys  dense  and  warm  ; 

A  frightened,  toiling  thing  of  care. 

Into  the  toiling  swarm: 

Her  scattered  flowers  lay  in  the  street 
To  wither  in  the  sun. 

Or  to  be  trod  by  passing  feet ; 

They  were  of  worth  to  none  ; 

The  factory-bell  had  cut  doun  joy. 

And  still  kept  ringing  on  ! 

Proud  was  I  when  I  was  a  child. 

To' be  of  English  birth. 

For  I  surely  thought  the  English  were 
The  happiest  race  on  earth. 

That  was  my’creed  when  I  was  young, 

It  is  my  creed  no  more  ; 

For  I  know,  woe’s  me,  the  difference  now 
lletwixt  the  rich  aud  poor  1 

[The  Engravings  are,  for  the  most  part, 
capital:  especially  La  Sevillana,  after  Law¬ 
rence  ;  Coralie,  from  Mrs.  M‘Ian  ;  the 
Trial  of  Husbands,  (scene,  Venice,)  after 
Werner  ;  and  the  Cloisters  of  San  Paolo,  at 
Rome,  from  Prout. 

[This  work  contains  some  very  graceful 
poetry,  and  several  tales,  as  excellent  in  their 
moral  design  as  clever  in  execution.  We  have 
abridged  one  of  the  latter  to  suit  our  space  ; 
if  not  the  best,  it  is,  certainly,  one  of  the  best, 
in  the  volume  ] 


THE  BLACKSMITH  OF  LIEGE. —  A  TALE  OF 
THE  BURGUNDIAN  WA11S. 

By  Emma  Roberts. 

“Never  trust  me,  madam,’’  cried  Jac- 
quette,  to  her  young  mistress  ;  “  but  here 
is  the  worshipful  burgomaster,  Wilkin  de 
Retz,  in  his  dress  of  estate,  with  two  varlets 
in  flamingliveries before  him,  knocking  atthe 
great  gate  as  though  he  would  beat  it  down.” 

“  Well,”  returned  Linda,  “  and  what  is 
that  to  me  ?  He  is  come  to  make  cheer 
with  my  kinsman  ; — brother,  I  suppose  I 
must  call  him,  ..since  my  poor  mother 
thought  fit  to  invest  him  with  authority  over 
me.”  And  perceiving  that  her  attendant 
was  inclined  to  prolong  the  conversation,  the 
fraulien  motioned  her  away ;  continuing  to 
ply  her  needle  with  unconscious  industry, 
while  she  pondered  over  her  present  situa¬ 
tion,  and  future  prospects.  Linda  Wilms- 
feldt  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  knight  of 
Brabandt,  and  her  mother  being  reduced  to 
poverty  at  his  decease,  had  subsequently 
accepted  the  hand  of  a  rich  burgess  of  Liege 
who  was  u  widower,  with  an  only  son. 
The  burgess  and  his  second  wife  were  both 
in  the  grave,  and  the  high-spirited  girl, 
proud  of  her  noble  descent,  and  chafing  over 
her  scanty  means,  was  left  dependent  upon 
her  step-father’s  son;  who,  though  not 
destitute  of  good  qualities,  was,  like  the 
generality  of  his  fellow- citizens,  tyrannical, 
conceited,  and  unpolished.  Linda  enter¬ 
tained  a  secret  dread  that  her  guardian 
would  attempt  to  usurp  an  undue  control 
over  her  ;  and  she  justly  imagined  that  the 
gay  attire  of  Wilkin  de  Retz  had  not  been 
assumed  without  a  purpose:  she  was  there¬ 
fore  more  displeased  than  surprised  when 
she  received  a  summons  to  attend  her  bro¬ 
ther  in  the  hall.  M  ustering  all  her  courage, 
she  descended  to  the  apartment  in  which 
the  two  worthies  were  sitting  in  council 
together  :  and  the  sun’s  rays  streaming  in 
through  an  open  pain  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  window,  catching  the  rich  gold  chains 
which  her  visiter  had  bedecked  himself,  her 
eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  refulgence  of  these 
costly  ornaments.  It  soon  appeared  that 
the  modest  burgess  trusted  entirely  to  these 
gauds,  and  to  his  velvet  gown  furred  with 
miniver,  for  the  advancement  of  his  suit ; 
for  he  preserved  a  solemn  silence,  and 
Franz  Klingsohr,  the  host  was  obliged, 
after  a  few  preliminary  hems,  to  open  the 
negotiation,  which  had  for  its  object,  a 
point  of  no  less  importance  than  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  fair  hand  of  Linda  Wilmsfeldt. 
The  lady  after  the  approved  fashion  of 
gentle  dames,  declined  the  offer,  modestly, 
but  firmly  ;  the  lover  uttered  a  deep  sigh 
which  might  indeed  have  been  mistaken  for 
a  groan  ;  but  Franz,  of  a  less  imperturbable 
temperament,  burst  forth  into  a  torrent  of 
invective,  and,  after  divers  reproaches  on 
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the  score  of  his  ward’s  obligations  to  his 
bounty,  vaunted  the  extent  of  his  own  autho¬ 
rity,  and  threatened  to  compel  her  to  accept 
the  offer  of  his  friend.  All  the  spirit  of 
Linda’s  martial  ancestors  flashed  out  upon 
this  insolent  menace.  Colouring  crimson 
with  indignation,  she  exclaimed,  “  Sunk 
and  low  as  are  my  fortunes,  know,  thou 
base  slave  of  mammon,  that  I  despise  thy 
idol  gold  ;  and  when  next  you  take  upon 
yourself  to  propose  a  match  for  the  daughter 
of  a  noble  line,  choose  some  fitting  suitor ; 
for  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  if  you  cannot  find  a 
man  of  gentle  birth  within  your  city,  I  will 
send  to  the  knight,  Count  Lothaire  de  Lech- 
tervelden,  who  now  invests  your  gates  ;  my 
jeopardy  will  excuse  the  indelicacy  of  the 
rayer,  and  should  he  reject  my  suit, — which 
e  doubtless  will,  since  I  am  abased  by  my 
connexion  with  a  trader, — rather  than  wed 
one  of  the  upstart  burghers  of  this  vile  city, 
I  will  ally  myself  to  the  lowest,  and  the 
meanest, — ay  to  the  blacksmith  who  works 
beneath  yon  wall !” 

Franz  was  dumb  during  this  speech, 
merely  from  inability  to  find  words  strong 
enough  to  express  his  rage.  Recovering 
himself,  just  as  Linda  was  sweeping  out  of 
the  room  in  triumph,  he  seized  her  by  the 
hand,  and  making  a  strong  effort  to  repress 
his  wrath,  desired  her  to  seek  her  chamber, 
and  remain  a  prisoner  there  until  she  should 
be  prepared  to  obey  commands  which  he 
possessed  the  power  to  enforce.  Gladly 
flying  from  the  spot,  the  fair  orphan  rushed 
up  to  her  dormitory;  but  felt  a  little 
abashed  when  reflecting  upon  the  loss  of  all 
her  self-command,  and  the  somewhat  need¬ 
less  display  of  indignation  which  had  pro¬ 
voked  her  guardian  to  draw  a  heavy  bolt 
across  her  door,  and  to  detain  her  in  strict 
confinement.  Her  rash  speech  had  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  Franz;  he  was  most 
bitterly  incensed  by  her  allusion  to  the 
Count  de  Lechtervelden,  who  was  the 
scourge  and  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Liege :  although  at  this  time  puffed  up 
with  self-confidence,  they  despised  his  threat 
of  reducing  the  city,  aud  treated  his  ap¬ 
proaches  with  contempt. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
name  of  the  Count  de  Lechtervelden  should 
be  poison  in  the  ear  of  a  Liegois;  and  Linda, 
as  gracious  recollections  of  the  kindness  which 
she  had  received  from  the  family  who  had 
fostered  her  from  infancy,  came  across  her 
mind,  regretted  her  cutting  sarcasms.  Obey¬ 
ing,  therefore,  the  gentle  impulse  which 
prompted  her  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with 
her  offended  kinsman,  she  despatched  a 
humble  and  penitent  message  by  Jacquette, 
praying  to  be  forgiven.  Franz,  mistaking 
the  motive  for  this  concession,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  his  townsmen,  resolved  to  impose 
hard  terms  upon  one  who  seemed  willing  to 


submit;  and  refused  to  grant  a  pardon  with¬ 
out  a  promise  from  the  fair  culprit  to  receive 
his  friend  Wilkin  in  the  character  of  a  lover; 
a  requisition  which  Linda  treated  with  dis¬ 
dain  ;  and  was,  in  consequence,  kept  more 
strictly  confined  than  ever,  being  even  de¬ 
prived  of  Jacquette's  conversation. 

Indignation  at  the  treatment  which  she 
experienced,  enabled  Linda  to  pass  the  first 
day  of  her  captivity  without  suffering  from 
ennui ;  but  the  second  appeared  insupport- 
ably  tedious;  and  tired  of  her  embroidery, 
she  stationed  herself  at  the  window  of  her 
apartment  in  the  hope  of  finding  amusement 
in  the  passing  scene  without.  The  lattice 
overlooked  the  city  wall,  and  was  exactly 
opposite  to  the  forge  of  the  blacksmith, 
whose  hand  she  had  declared  herself  to  be 
willing  to  accept  in  preference  to  that  of 
Wilkin  de  Retz.  She  had  often  seen  the 
honest  artisan  before,  without,  however,  re¬ 
marking  his  personal  appearance  ;  and  she 
was  surprised,  and  not  a  little  shocked  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  was  a  fine,  well-proportioned 
man,  with  a  set  of  remarkably  white  teeth, 
and  a  pair  of  dark  flashing  eyes ;  an  enor¬ 
mous  bush  of  hair  on  his  face  obscured  his 
other  features,  and  his  skin  was  so  grimed 
with  his  occupation  that  he  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  Nubian ;  but  altogether  he 
possessed  sufficient  attractions  to  render  the 
surmise  possible,  that  admiration  claimed 
some  share  in  the  choice ;  and  deeply  morti¬ 
fied  by  the  supposition  that  so  unpleasant  a 
construction  might  be  placed  upon  her  flip¬ 
pant  declaration,  Linda  was  sufficiently  pu¬ 
nished  for  the  heedless  speech.  But  her 
vexation  did  not  end  here  ;  the  blacksmith, 
probably  made  acquainted,  through  the 
loquacity  of  the  servants,  of  the  flattering 
mention  of  his  name,  was  continually  turning 
from  his  work  to  gaze  at  the  window  of  the 
lady  who  had  honoured  him  with  her  regards; 
and  though  his  demeanour  was  not  disre¬ 
spectful,  a  smile  played  round  his  lips,  and  his 
eyes  spoke  eloquent  things,  if  by  chance  they 
happened  to  encounter  heis. 

Linda,  driven  away  from  the  lattice  by  the 
too  pointed  admiration  of  her  vulgar  neighbour, 
passed  the  dreary  hours  in  listless  solitude.  At 
night,  however,  when  she  could  look  into  the 
street  without  being  visible  herself,  she  resum¬ 
ed  her  station.  The  forge  had  now  become  a 
picturesque  object  as  it  contrasted  with  the 
surrounding  darkness.  Its  lurid  fires  spread  a 
strong  illumination  around,  displaying  the 
swart  figures  which  moved  about  in  their  red 
light,  and  throwing  out  showers  of  sparks  as  the 
heavy  hammer  descended  on  the  anvil ;  even 
the  clink  of  these  instruments  sounded  not 
unpleasingly  on  the  ear;  and  the  bustle,  hila¬ 
rity,  and  activity  which  prevailed,  both  within 
and  without,  afforded  abundant  entertainment 
for  the  spectator.  Citizens  were  seen  hurry¬ 
ing  to  and  fro,  bringing  their  weapons  to  be 
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repaired;  others  led  their  clumsy,  but  highly 
conditioned  horses  to  be  shod  ;  the  pavement 
was  strewed  with  armour,  and  the  bright 
cuirass,  and  the  polished  lance,  gleamed  in 
the  light  of  the  furnace.  While  surveying 
the  different  persons  thus  busily  engaged, 
Linda  could  not  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
superiority  of  the  blacksmith  over  all  the  rest. 
Prompt,  agile,  ready  upon  every  occasion,  he 
superintended  the  work  of  his  satellites,  with 
an  air  which  convinced  her  that  he  had  been 
intended  by  nature  for  a  superior  station. 
He  had,  moreover,  a  kind  word  and  a  joke 
for  all;  and  remedying  with  his  own  hand 
any  thing  that  was  done  amiss,  sent  away  all 
his  customers  well  satisfied.  There  was  an 
exquisite  grace  and  ease  in  his  movements 
which  surprised  the  fraulien ;  more  especially 
as  she  perceived,  that  aware  how  ill  it  was 
suited  to  his  station,  he  sometimes  affected 
a  rustic  and  clownish  manner — an  appearance 
however,  which  he  could  ill  support ;  for  if 
his  attention  happened  to  be  called  off,  he 
forgot  to  school  his  limbs  and  mien,  and  the 
agile  spring,  the  dexterous,  elegant  movement, 
all  betrayed  familiar  acquaintance  with  camps 
and  courts. 

Convinced  that  some  mystery  lurked  be¬ 
neath,  the  proceedings  of  the  blacksmith 
became  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  fair 
prisoner;  and  she  was  further  assured  that 
he  was  not  exactly  what  he  professed  to  be, 
by  remarking  that  when  the  forge  was  de¬ 
serted  and  free  from  all  visiters  and  lookers  on, 
he  never  troubled  himself  with  manual  labour, 
though  showing  at  other  times  considerable 
expertness  at  his  trade.  He  seemed  to  be 
more  familiar  with  the  javelin  than  with  the 
coulter,  and  when  freed  from  the  gaze  of 
strangers,  he  lounged  idly  over  his  tools,  or 
tilted  against  the  wall,  while  his  fellow 
mechanics  paid  him  the  most  profound  re¬ 
spect.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  puzzled  her¬ 
self  to  fathom  the  secret ;  and  tired  at  length 
with  fruitless  conjectures,  she  dismissed  the 
subject  from  her  mind,  and  began  to  consider 
how  she  could  best  recover  her  freedom.  Franz 
was  inexorable  to  all  her  entreaties  for  pardon, 
and  would  accept  of  nothing  less  than  uncon¬ 
ditional  obedience. 

The  burgess  had  lately  obtained  an  office 
of  some  importance  in  the  government  of  the 
city,  —  an  elevation  which  he  owed  to  his 
friend  Wilkin, — and  having  had  the  casting 
vote  in  two  instances, — in  one  of  which  he 
displayed  his  rigorous  devotion  to  justice,  by 
dooming  the  crimmal  to  the  block,  and  in  the 
other,  his  love  of  mercy,  by  favouring  the 
more  lenient  party, — he  began  to  fancy  that 
he  possessed  the  power  of  dispenaing  life  and 
death.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  his 
aspect  became  so  terrible,  that  the  household 
scullions,  who  had  been  wont  to  exchange 
familiar  words  with  their  old  master’s  son, 
fled  from  him  in  dismay;  and  even  the  turn¬ 


spits  hung  their  tails,  and  slunk  away  as  fast 
as  their  bandy  legs  could  carry  them,  rushing 
into  the  very  jaws  of  the  cook  at  roasting 
time,  rather  than  face  so  fierce  a  personage. 
Theie  could  be  no  hope  for  Linda  while  her 
guardian  continued  to  entertain  these  inflated 
notions  of  his  own  dignity ;  so  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  a  prolonged  imprisonment,  and, 
from  the  mere  necessity  of  taking  exercise, 
busied  herself  with  making  alterations  in  the 
disposition  of  the  furniture  of  her  apartment. 
In  removing  a  large  press,  which,  for  some 
time,  bade  defiance  to  her  efforts,  a  piece  of 
the  arras  hanging  fell  from  the  wall,  and,  in 
endeavouring  to  replace  it,  she  touched  a  se¬ 
cret  spring.  A  panel  in  the  wainscot  flew 
open,  and  disclosed  an  aperture,  which,  upon 
inspection,  proved  to  be  the  entrance  to  a 
flight  of  dark,  narrow,  winding  stairs.  The 
necessity  of  procuring  a  light  to  guide  her 
through  the  mazes  of  this  passage,  obliged 
the  impatient  girl  to  postpone  her  peregrina¬ 
tions  until  nightfall.  A  lamp  was  always 
sent  in  with  her  supper,  and  without  an  in¬ 
stant’s  delay,  she  set  forward  upon  an  adven¬ 
ture  which  she  trusted  would  enable  her  to 
quit  for  ever  a  roof  which  had  now  become 
odious.  The  stairs  conducted  her  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  ended  in  a  passage  which  she 
imagined,  from  the  direction  it  took,  must 
lead  across  the  street.  Advancing  along  this 
path,  she  was  excessively  alarmed  by  a  noise 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  very  bowels 
of  theearth ;  she  paused — her  heart  palpitated, 
and  the  lamp  nearly  dropped  from  her  hand  ; 
but  reflecting  that  the  din  of  the  city,  the 
tramp  of  horses,  and  the  roll  of  carts,  would 
come  with  a  strange  and  deadened  sound  upon 
her  ears,  she  soothed  her  apprehensions  by 
attributing  the  extraordinary  clamour  to  na¬ 
tural  and  common  causes.  Somewhat  re¬ 
assured,  she  moved  forward,  and,  arriving  at 
the  end  of  the  passage,  another  flight  of  stairs 
presented  itself:  these  she  ascended,  and  ar¬ 
rested  a  second  time  by  an  alarming  sound, 
she  clearly  distinguished  the  hum  of  voices 
now  close  beside  her.  She  paused  again,  and 
perceiving  a  chink  in  the  wall,  discovered  that 
she  was  close  to  the  forge.  The  stairs  ran 
along  the  side  of  a  subterranean  apartment 
immediately  behind  the  blacksmith’s  shop; 
and  Linda  was  now  a  witness  of  a  secret 
assembly  in  which  the  blacksmith  himself, 
divested  of  his  beard  and  other  disguises, 
appeared  to  be  the  principal  personage.  A 
large  excavation  yawned  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  through  which  the  party  ascended  and 
descended,  apparently  giving  orders  to  work¬ 
men  below.  Linda  listened  breathlessly  to 
the  debate,  and  stood  aghast  with  horror  at 
the  words  which  struck  upon  her  ear. 

“  Dolts!  cravens!  drones!”  exclaimed  the 
blacksmith,  “  had  ye  possessed  the  spirit  of 
your  brave  comrades  who  work  from  the  Bur-., 
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gundian  camp,  we  should  have  had  the  mine 
completed,  and  the  two  avenues  joined  long 
ago.  Tell  vie  not  of  obstacles  !  1  never  found 
one  yet.  ’Sdeath!  the  duke  our  master  will 
escape  the  toils  of  Louis,  and  he  at  the  gates 
to  wrest  the  glory  of  the  enterprise  from  our 
too  tardy  hands.  By  the  eleven  thousand 
virgins,  and  the  three  Kings  of  Cologne,  I 
swear,  that  if  the  city  be  won  without  the 
assistance  of  the  troops  of  Charles,  I  will 
make  you  dukes  and  princes  in  the  land  ;  ye 
shall  drink  to  the  health  of  Lothaire  Lech- 
tervelden  from  golden  goblets, — ay,  and  that 
of  the  blacksmith’s  bride.  So  bestir  your¬ 
selves,  ye  loitering  knaves ;  give  me  the 
splendid  prize  I  pant  to  grasp.  Here’s  to 
Liege  and  Linda  !” 

The  terrified  girl  heard  no  more,  but  fled 
in  haste  from  the  spot,  resting  not  a  moment 
until  she  gained  her  own  chamber  ;  and  now 
at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  noise  made  by 
the  pick-axes  and  spades,  which  were  cutting 
a  passage  through  the  solid  earth.  Filled 
with  tumultuous  emotions,  she  was  distracted 
by  the  multiplicity  of  feelings  contending  for 
mastery.  Until  this  moment  she  had  never 
suspected  that  the  slightest  danger  threatened 
Liege :  she,  in  common  with  the  other  inha¬ 
bitants,  considered  the  attempt  of  Lothaire 
in  the  light  of  an  idle  bravado,  undertaken 
merely  to  annoy  the  citizens  ;  for  even  in  the 
event  of  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  no  one  apprehended  any  serious 
evil,  since  all  previous  quarrels  between  that 
prince  and  his  fickle  subjects  had  been  made 
up,  after  a  little  bloodshed  by  the  payment  of 
a  heavy  subsidy  ;  the  duke  taking  care  to 
exact  no  more  than  the  city  was  very  well 
able  to  give.  But  now  if  Lothaire  should  be 
permitted  to  execute  his  project  unmolested, 
Leige  would  be  sacked  and  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  a  triumphant  and  relentless  foe. 
Could  she  look  tamely  on  and  witness  the 
destruction  of  a  town  which  had  given  her 
shelter  in  her  adversity  ? — the  plunder  of  its 
sanctuaries,  and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants?  No,  no;  she  would  fly  to  the  council 
and  apprize  them  of  their  danger  ;  her  hand 
was  already  raised  to  give  the  alarm;  but 
the  image  of  Lothaire,  pale,  bleeding,  expir¬ 
ing,  by  cruel  and  lingering  torture,  swam 
before  her,  and  she  paused.  Where  there  no 
means  of  saving  him  from  an  infamous  and 
painful  death!  Must  he  be  cut  off  in  the 
career  of  his  glory, — he  whose  gay  sallies  had 
made  her  smile  when  smiles  were  strangers 
to  her  lips  ? — he  who  was  so  beautiful  and 
so  valiant,  whose  kindness  and  courtesy  she 
had  so  much  admired,  and  who  bad,  even 
while  anticipating  the  consummation  of  all 
his  hopes  of  conquest,  pronounced  her  name 
with  tenderness  ?  She  could  not,  would  not 
betray  him.  Yet,  again,  how  could  she  an¬ 
swer  it  to  her  conscience  to  allow  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed  unchecked  in  his  ambitious  purpose  ? 


Morning  came,  and  found  the  agitated  girl 
still  undecided  how  to  act  ;  but  an  incident 
occurred  which  determined  her  to  trust  to  the 
foes  who  threatened  the  gates,  rather  than  to 
the  ungrateful  people  of  Liege. 

Franz,  whose  greatest  fault  consisted  in 
his  too  ardent  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  was  arrested  at  break  of  day,  and 
dragged  to  prison  upon  some  frivolous  charge ; 
his  false  friend,  Wilkin  de  Retz,  being  the 
accuser.  Aware  that  the  disgrace  of  a  person 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  share  in  the 
administration,  was  invariably  followed  by 
death,  Linda  felt  assured  that  her  only  chance 
of  rescuing  her  kinsman  from  the  block, 
rested  in  a  successful  negotiation  with  Lo¬ 
thaire.  She  was  fortunately  not  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  writing — an  accomplishment  rather 
uncommon  in  that  period, — and  she  therefore 
needed  no  assistance  in  her  communication 
with  the  Burgundian.  She  acquainted  him 
with  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  which  she 
had  acquired,  taking  care  to  conceal  the 
means,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
limited  to  her  own  breast ;  as  she  justly 
deemed  that  if  he  knew  that  his  secret  had 
been  penetrated  by  one  person  alone,  and 
that  a  woman,  he  would  contrive  some  means 
to  prevent  it  from  spreading  further.  She 
proceeded  to  declare  her  resolution  to  divulge 
the  whole  affair  to  the  council,  unless  he  and 
his  followers  would  sign  a  solemnly  attested 
treaty,  guaranteeing  the  security  of  all  per¬ 
sonal  property,  and  the  safety  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  from  injury  and  insult ;  which  docu¬ 
ment  she  required  should  be  deposited  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame. 

Determined  not  to  make  a  confidant,  Linda 
prepared  to  be  the  bearer  of  her  own  despatch 
and  attiring  herself  in  the  garb  of  a  page, 
she  threw  a  cloak  over  her  shoulders,  and 
taking  a  lance  in  her  hanrl  under  the  pretence 
of  getting  a  new  point,  she  stole  out  of  the 
house,  of  which  she  was  now  sole  mistress, 
and  repaired  to  the  forge.  The  anvil  sounded 
loudly  as  she  approached  the  shop,  in  which, 
as  usual,  half  a  dozen  men  were  hard  at 
work.  The  delicate  appearance  of  the  new 
customer, — an  appearance  which  no  art  could 
conceal,  although  Linda  had  disguised  her¬ 
self  cleverly  enough, — excited  the  merriment 
of  the  boors  who  were  busy  at  the  forge. 

“  What  silken  spark  have  we  here,”  cried 
one,  “  with  his  grandame’s  bodkin  to  be 
beaten  straight  ?” 

“  Gramercy,”  exclaimed  another,  “  thou 
art  a  bold  lad  to  trust  thyself  with  a  pointless 
lance  ;  by’r  lady,  with  a  dozen  such  as  thou, 
we  need  not  fear  the  Burgundian,  though 
Duke  Charles  himself,  headed  the  onslaught. 
Go  thy  ways,  elf-ling,  thou  wilt  find  needles 
and  thimbles  at  the  tailor’s  yonder;  we  deal 
not  in  such  gear.” 

Somewhat  abashed  by  this  reception,  yet 
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resolved  to  stand  her  ground,  Linda  looked 
anxiously  towards  the  master  smith,  and 
catching  his  eye,  made  him  an  expressive 
sign.  The  workmen  laughed  and  whispered 
among  themselves,  repressing,  however,  the 
jests  which  sprang  to  their  lips;  and  Lothaire 
stepping  forward,  started  with  dismay  and 
surprise  as  Linda,  in  a  low',  distinct  voice, 
pronounced  his  name,  and  putting  a  roll  of 
paper  in  his  hand,  retreated ;  the  knight  not 
daring  to  arrest  her  passage,  lest  he  should 
be  betrayed  by  the  idlers  in  the  street. 

Linda  had  prepared  for  every  thing  ;  she 
would  not  return  home  lest  her  footsteps 
should  be  watched,  but  entered  a  church  in 
which  she  had  already  hidden  a  second  dis¬ 
guise.  Arraying  herself  in  a  cloak  and  veil, 
which  rendered  one  female  only  distinguish¬ 
able  from  another  by  the  height  and  size  of 
the  wearer,  she  proceeded  to  Notre  Dame, 
and  stationed  herself  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  shrine,  choosing  a  spot  in  which 
she  was  not  exposed  to  observation.  Praying 
fervently  for  the  success  of  her  plan,  yet 
scarcely  able  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  the 
saint  whose  aid  she  sought,  she  anxiously 
awaited  the  time  in  which  she  might  venture 
to  hope  for  Lothaire’s  reply. 

Many  persons  passed  and  repassed  during 
the  period  of  her  anxious  vigil,  and  having 
performed  their  orisons  before  the  altar,  with¬ 
drew.  At  length  the  clock  struck  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour;  she  tremblingly  approached 
the  spot,  and,  deposited  in  the  niche  which 
she  had  named,  she  discovered  and  drew 
forth  the  answer  of  the  Burgundian.  It  con¬ 
tained  the  pledge  which  she  demanded,  and 
although  evidently  wrung  reluctantly  from 
the  knight’s  hand,  by  the  exigence  of  the 
moment,  it  was  full,  complete,  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  ;  and  Linda  doubted  not  that  it  would 
be  held  inviolate,  since  the  honour  of  Lothaiie 
de  Lechtervelden,  whose  name  engrossed  the 
parchment  had  ever  been  unstained. 

Returning  to  her  solitary  home,  Linda, 
aware  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand,  stationed 
herself  at  a  window  to  watch  the  event;  hav¬ 
ing,  without  exciting  any  attention,  taken 
care  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  house. 
The  usual  evening  crowd  had  assembled 
round  the  forge,  and  the  same  bustle  and 
activity  as  heretofore  prevailed  ;  the  black¬ 
smith  himself  was  absent:  nevertheless,  there 
was  no  lack  of  gaiety, — the  loud  laugh  and 
the  oft  repeated  burthen  of  some  obi  sting, 
resounded  to  the  clank  of  the  anvil,  and  the 
fall  of  the  sledge-hammer.  Gradually,  as 
upon  former  occasions,  the  assembly  dropped 
off,  the  files  decayed,  and  at  length  all  was 
silent  and  deserted  ;  the  Cyclops,  apparently 
tired  of  their  woik,  withdrawing  to  seek  a  few 
hours  of  repose. 

Midnight  approached,  was  passed,  and  all 
remained  still  and  solitary  as  the  grave. 
Shortly  after  the  clock  had  struck  the  half 


hour,  Linda’s  eyes  piercing  the  deep  shade, 
detected  groups  of  two  and  three  together 
stealing  out  under  the  shade  of  the  overhang¬ 
ing  wall,  and  dispersing  themselves  noise¬ 
lessly  throughout  the  city.  As  the  night 
advanced,  the  numbers  thus  emerging  from 
the  forge,  increased,  and  one  figure  taller, 
and  more  commanding  than  the  rest,  betrayed 
the  disguised  noble  to  the  anxious  girl. 
Soon  afterwards  a  signal  struck  the  watchful 
Linda’s  ear:  the  chimes  of  the  cathedral  had 
been  changed ;  all  still  remained  profoundly 
tranquil,  and  as  the  silvery  sounds  floated 
through  the  calm  night  air,  they  seemed  to 
speak  of  peace  and  security,  strongly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  coming  strife. 

Another  hour  nearly  passed ;  but  then  there 
arose  a  tumult  in  the  city,  at  first  faint,  and 
apparently  no  more  than  might  be  occasioned 
by  some  drunken  brawl,  but  afterwards  of  a 
more  alarming  nature  ;  bells  tolled  and  were 
suddenly  stopped  ;  windows  and  doors  rat¬ 
tled;  a  cry  of  “Treason”  ran  through  the 
streets,  mingled  with  the  clashing  of  swords, 
and  the  groans  of  the  wounded.  Many  who 
would  have  bestirred  themselves,  had  they 
known  the  real  cause,  believed  it  to  be  a 
popular  tumult,  and  remained  quiescent. 

At  length  the  drums  beat  to  arms, 
the  trumpets  sounded,  but  all  too  late ;  day 
dawned,  and  the  bewildered  Liegois  found 
the  arsenal  and  all  the  principal  places  in  the 
hands  of  Count  Lothaire’s  men-at-arms,  the 
garrison  disarmed,  and  the  magistrates  in 
prison.  The  duke’s  banners  waved  from  every 
tower,  steeple,  and  pinnacle  ;  and,  before  ten 
in  the  morning,  two  of  the  most  factious  of 
the  burgesses,  men  who  had  burned  the 
Duke  Philip  and  his  son  in  effigy,  reversing 
their  arms  as  those  of  traitors,  had  been  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed,  by  their  fellow 
citizens,  now  anxious  to  make  a  errand  display 
of  loyalty.  The  heads  of  these  men,  mounted 
upon  poles,  were  stuck  up  at  the  principal 
gates,  also  at  the  instigation  of  their  late 
colleagues.  No  other  person  suffered,  and 
Franz,  liberated  from  prison  by  the  hand  of 
Count  Lothaire,  led  his  deliverer  to  his  sis¬ 
ter’s  feet,  and  gladly  gave  his  consent  to  her 
union  with  the  “  Blacksmith  of  Liege.” 

[Our  poetical  quotation  is,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  gems  of  this  year’s  Annuals,  and 
is  worthy  of  transfer  to  any  album.] 

THE  DESOLATE  HALL. 

By  Thomas  Miller. 

A  lonkly  Hall  upon  a  lonelier  moor, — 

For  many  a  mile  no  other  dwelling  near ; 
Northward  an  ancient  wood,  whose  tall  trees  roar, 
When  the  loud  winds  their  huge  broad  branches  tear. 
A  large  old  Hall —  a  servant  deaf  and  gray 
On  me  in  silence  waits,  throughout  the  dreary  day. 

Before  my  threshold  waves  the  loug  white  grass. 

That  like  a  living  desolation  stands. 

Nodding  its  withered  head  whene’er  1  pass. 

The  last  sad  heir  of  these  broad  barren  lands. — 
The  last  within  the  old  vault  to  repose  : 

Then  its  dark  marble  door  upon  our  race  will  close. 
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Tlie  whining  wind  sweeps  o’er  the  matted  floors. 
And  makes  a  weary  noise,  a  wailing  moan ; 

I  hear  all  night  the  clap  of  broken  doors, 

That  on  their  rusty  hinges  grate  and  groan  ; 

And  then  loud  voices  seem  to  call  behind. 

The  worn  and  wormy  wainscot  flapping  in  the  wind. 
Along  the  roof  the  dark  moss  thickly  spreads, 

A  dampness  o’er  the  oaken-rafters  throwing  : 

A  chilly  moisture  settles  on  the  beds, 

Where  lichens  ’mid  decay  are  slowly  growing, 
Covering  the  curtains,  and  the  damask  eyes 
Of  angels,  there  enwrought  in  rainbow-fading  dyes. 
The  toothless  mastiff  bitch  howls  all  night  long. 

And  in  her  kennel  sleepeth  all  the  day  ; 

I  heard  the  old  man  say,  “  There’s  something  wrong. 
She  was  not  wont  to  yell,  and  howl  that  way, — 
There’s  something  wrong.  Oh  !  ill,  and  woe  betide 
The  Leech’s  hand  by  which  my  Lady  Ellen  died.” 

Sometimes  I  hear — or  fancy — o’er  my  head 
A  tramping  noise — like  that  of  human  feet ; 

In  hollow  high-heeled  shoes  they  seem  to  tread, 

And  to  the  sound  of  solemn  music  beat  : 

Then  with  a  crash  the  window-shutters  close, 
Shaking  the  crazy  walls,  and  breaking  my  repose. 

The  silver-moth  within  the  wardrobe  feeds  ; 

The  unturned  ke\s  are  rusted  in  the  locks  ; 

Upon  my  hearth  the  brown  mouse  safely  breeds ; 

By  the  old  fountain  fearless  sleeps  the  fox  ; 

The  white  owl  in  my  chamber  dreams  all  day. 

For  there  is  no  one  cares  to  frighten  him  away. 

The  high-piled  books  with  cobwebs  are  o’ergrown. 
Their  gaudy  bindings  now  look  dull  and  dead; 
Last  night  the  massy  Bible  tumbled  down. 

And  it  laid  open  where  my  Ellen  read 
The  night  she  died — I  knew  the  place  again. 

For  she  shed  many  a  tear,  and  each  had  left,  its  stain. 

Oh,  ho.v  I  shun  the  room  in  which  she  died. 

The  books,  the  flowers,  the  harp  she  well  could 
sound ! 

The  flowers  are  dead,  the  books  are  throw'n  aside, 
The  harp  is  mute,  and  dust  has  gathered  round 
Her  lovely  drawings,  covering  o’er  the  chair, 

Where  she  so  oft  has  sat,  to  braid  her  long  brown 
hair. 

What  hollow  gusts  through  broken  casements  stream. 
Moving  the  ancient  portraits  on  the  wall ; 

I  see  them  stirring  by  the  moon’s  pale  beam 
Their  floating  costumes  seem  to  rise  and  fall ; 

And  as  I  come  or  go, — move  where  I  will. 

Their  dull  white  deadly  eyes,  turning,  pursue  me 
still. 

And  when  a  dreamy  slumber  o’er  me  creeps. 

The  old  house-clock  rings  out  its  measured  sound ; 
I  hear  a  warning  in  the  march  it  keeps, — 

Anon  the  rusty  vane  turns  round  and  round  ; 
These  are  sad  tones  !  for  desolation  calls, 

And  ruin  loudly  roars  around  my  father’s  halls. 

The  fish-ponds  now  are  mantled  o’er  with  green. 

The  rooks  have  left  their  old  ancestral  trees; 

Their  silent  nests  are  all  that  now  is  seen  ; 

No  oxen  low  along  the  w  inding  leas  ; 

No  steed  neighs  out,  no  flocks  bleat  from  the  fold ; 
Upland,  and  hill,  and  vale,  are  empty,  brown,  and 
cold. 

And  dance,  and  song,  within  these  walls  have 
sounded. 

And  breathing  music  rolled  in  dulcet  strains  ; 

And  lovely  feet  have  o’er  these  gray  stones  bounded. 
In  snowy  kirtles  and  embroidered  trains : 

Such  things  have  been,  and  now  are  gliding  past. 
And  then,  our  race  is  done ; — I  live,  and  die,— the 
last ! 

[The  Illustrations  are  chiefly  portraits,  the 
most  successful  of  which  appear  to  be  those 
of  the  Hon.  the  Misses  Beauclerk,  painted  by 
Chalon;  and  Miss  and  H.  Sheridan,  by  John 
Wood.  There  is  too,  a  bright  water-scene, 
after  Stanfield.] 


Clje  JStjou  Almanack. 


The  miniature  proportions  of  this  Lillipu¬ 
tian  gem  scarcely  exceed  one’s  thumb-nail. 
In  brilliant  design,  it  eclipses  last  year’s 
almanack  :  its  binding  is,  indeed,  “  ele¬ 
gantly  illuminated,  and  beautifully  gilt and 
it  comes  to  us  in  a  kind  of  morocco  casket, 
likewise  richly  ornamented.  The  interior  is 
lined  with  white  satin  and  velvet,  and  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  latter  lies  “  the  English  Bi¬ 
jou.”  Its  graphic  contents  are  six  portraits, 
of  Queen  Victoria,  the  late  King,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Miss  Lundon,  Mozart,  and  Grisi ; 
each  accompanied  by  stanzas  by  Miss  Lan- 
don,  save  the  portrait  of  herself,  the  accom¬ 
paniment  to  which  is  by  Mr.  Heraud.  The 
lines  are  the  minutest  of  the  minute,  and 
remind  one  of  the  prize  penmanship  of  old 
times,  when  writing-masters  contrived  to 
squeeze  their  prayers  into  the  least  possible 
compass,  as  a  better  specimen  of  their  skill 
than  their  piety.  However,  in  the  case  of 
the  English  Bijou,  provision  is  made  for 
the  eyes  of  its  purchasers — that  all  who  buy 
may  read  ;  for,  within  the  casket  is  “  a 
powerful  microscopic  eye-glass,  of  half  an 
inch  focus,”  in  a  tortoise-shell  folding  case  ; 
a  provision,  by  the  way,  which  rivals  the 
reply  of  an  ignorant  aunt  to  her  nephew,  on 
having  sent  her  a  copy  of  his  first  work — it 
was  so  full  of  hard  words,  he  should  have 
sent  a  dictionary  with  it.  We  quote  a  few 
of  th e^Bijou  stanzas  : 

HER  HOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY,  QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 

And  lias  that  young  and  graceful  hand 
Empire  o’er  land  and  sea ; 

Yet  though  upon  the  lion’s  mane ; 

Our  little  tome  may  be 
A  fitting  offering,  calling  back 
Thy  childish  days  to  thee. 

A  toy — a  trifle,  not  the  less 
Our  fairy  volume  brings 
The  heartfelt,  wishes  for  thy  sake 
That  wait  on  graver  things  ; 

May  every  hour  its  tablets  note 
For  thee  wear  angels’  wings, 

GIUI.IETTA  GRISI. 

I  HEAitD  her,  and  the  air  was  filled 
With  one  delicious  song  ; 

Such  as  when  leaves  and  flowers  are  hushed 
The  night  hours  bear  along  ; 

When. singing  to  the  sweet  south  west. 

The  nightingale  broods  o’er  her  nest. 

I  saw  her,  and  the  large  dark  eyes. 

Were  lit  with  heart  and  thought ; 

A  thousand  fairy  fantasies. 

By  that  sweet  face  were  brought. 

Lady  art  thou  what  thou  dost  seem. 

Or  art  thou  but  a  lovely  dream  ? 

The  Poems  in  the  Bijou  are  likewise  re¬ 
engraved  in  six  separate  leaves  or  pages, 
with  classical  and  emblematical  arobesque 
frame-work,  with  head  and  tail-pieces.  They 
are  cleverly  designed  and  etched  on  steel  in 
the  German  outline  style,  by  Mr.  T.H.  Jones : 
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they  are  appropriately  named  Album.  Tab¬ 
lets  ;  for  they  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  those 
shrines  of  thought  and  fancy  ;  and,  with  the 
Bijou ,  deserve  rank  among  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  intellectual  presents  of  the  season. 


Companion  to  fllmanacfc. 


[This  sterling  Annual,  or  we  should  say, 
Perennial,  contains  many  excellent  papers  ; 
among  which  are,  Directions  for  collecting 
Geological,  Mineralogical,  Botanical,  and 
Zoological  specimens;  the  valuable  paper 
descriptive  of  the  Railways  of  Great  Biitain, 
concluded  from  the  last  Companion ;  Direc¬ 
tions  for  searching  the  Public  Records  in  the 
Metropolis,  a  kind  of  finger-post  article  of 
great  utility ;  a  somewhat  detailed  account 
of  the  celebrated  experiment  of  Cavendish, 
the  object  in  giving  which  is  the  “  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Astrono¬ 
mical  Society*  having  announced  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  repeating  it  immediately,  and  thus  of 
verifying  or  overturning  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  physical  investigations  which 
ever  was  undertaken.  We  have  heard  it 
stated  that  the  government  has  granted  funds 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  construction  of 
the  necessary  apparatus  will  soon  be  in  pro¬ 
gress  ;  however  this  may  be,  we  are  sure  that 
hardly  any  expenditure  for  a  scientific  pur¬ 
pose  could  be  imagined  which  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  justified  by  the  utility  of  the  end  pro¬ 
posed.”  Of  the  remaining  subjects  we  have 
only  space  to  mention  the  New  Poor  Law 
Act,  the  New  System  of  Twopenny  Post, 
and  General  Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom 
— of  which  there  are  masterly  expositions. 
It  should,  however,  he  noticed,  that  the  Sec¬ 
tion  describing  Public  Improvements  is  at¬ 
tractive  by  variety,  and  clever  criticism.  Our 
extract  illustrates  a  branch  of  invention  and 
improvement,  the  progress  of  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  gratifying.] 

THE  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

An  act  of  incorporation  has  been  passed 
authorizing  a  company  under  this  name  to 
construct  a  railway  from  London  to  Bath  and 
Bristol,  with  branches  to  Trowbridge  and 
Bradford  in  Wiltshire. 

It  was  at.  first  intended  that  this  line 
should  be  connected  with  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway  at  Kensal  Green,  four 
miles  and  a-lialf  from  its  terminus  at  Euston 
Grove  ;  but  some  obstacles  having  arisen  to 
the  satisfactory  arrangement  of  this  plan  be¬ 
tween  the  two  companies,  the  intention  has 
been  abandoned,  and  the  Great  Western 
Railway  will  have  an  independent  terminus 
at  Paddington.  To  effect  this  it  is  necessary 
to  construct  two  and  a-lialf  miles  of  addi¬ 
tional  railway,  while  the  total  distance  to  be 
*  See  their  Annual  Report  for  1836. 
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travelled  will  be  lessened  by  about  three  miles. 
From  Paddington  the  line  passes  through  or 
near  to  Acton.  Ealing,  Hanwell,  Southall, 
Slough,  Salt  Hill,  Maidenhead,  Reading, 
Didcot,  Wantage,  Farringdon,  Swindon, 
Wotton  Basset,  Chippenham,  and  Bath, 
terminating  at  the  depot  in  Temple-mead, 
adjoining  the  floating  harbour  at  Bristol. 
From  London  the  road  rises  gradually  to- 
Maidenhead,  Reading,  and  Didcot,  by  very 
easy  ascents,  no  where  exceeding  four  feet  per 
mile.  From  Reading  to  Swindon,  the  sum¬ 
mit  level,  about  76  miles  from  London,  the 
rise  is  about  six  feet  per  mile.  At  this  spot 
the  level  is  253  feet  higher  than  the  depot  at 
Paddington,  and  27 5  feet  higher  than  the 
terminus  at  Bristol.  Between  Swindon  and 
Bath  the  descent  does  not  exceed  six  feet  six 
inches  per  mile,  with  the  exception  of  two 
inclined  planes,  one  at  Wotton  Basset  and 
the  other  at  Box.  These  inclined  planes  are 
in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  and  have  an  in¬ 
clination  of  ]  in  100,  or  about  53  feet  per 
mile;  the  length  of  the  first  is  1  mile  30 
chains  ;  of  the  second  2  miles'  40  chains. 
Upon  this  inclined  plane  occurs  the  Box  tun¬ 
nel,  nearly  mile  in  length.  From  Bath  to 
Bristol  the  descent  is  uniform,  at  the  rate  of 
four  feet  per  mile,  or  1  in  1,320.  With  the 
exception  of  the  two  inclined  planes,  the  line 
may  be  considered  level,  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  said  that  the  Great  Western  line  is  the 
most  favourable  of  any  of  the  considerable 
railways  that  have  been  projected.  According 
to  the  plans  sanctioned  by  the  act  of  incor¬ 
poration,  there  would  have  occurred  seven 
tunnels  upon  the  line,  amounting  together  to 
4  miles  54  chains ;  but  some  deviations  have 
since  been  sanctioned  whereby  two  of  these 
tunnels  have  been  avoided,  and  the  railway 
will  consequently  be  without  a  single  tunnel 
between  London  and  Corsham,  a  distance  of 
96  miles.  It  is  expected  that  the  road  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Maidenhead,  26  miles, 
will  be  opened  for  traffic  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  that  a  further  portiou  of  eight  miles  to 
Twyford,  within  four  miles  from  Reading, 
will  be  ready  in  the  summer  of  1838;  and 
through  Reading  to  Didcot,  nineteen  miles 
additional,  in  the  ensuing  winter.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  difficulties  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
great  work  occur  at  the  end  nearest  to  Bristol. 
In  addition  to  the  Box  tunnel  already  men¬ 
tioned,  there  are  three  tunnels  between  Keyns- 
ham  and  Bristol.  It  is  expected  that  the 
line  between  Bath  and  Bristol  will  be  opened 
in  the  summer  of  1838.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  these  railway  operations  may  be 
formed  from  the  circumstances  of  between 
6,000  and  7,000  persons  being  constantly 
employed  upon  this  line,  together  with  450 
horses,  and  four  locomotive  and  two  stationary 
steam-engines  for  drawing  the  wagons,  and 
working  the  inclined  planes.  In  favourable 
weather,  from  90,000  to  100,000  cubic  yards 
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of  earth,  &c.,  are  excavated  and  carried  per 
week. 

Two  very  important  departures  from  the 
plans  hitherto  pursued  in  this  country  in  the 
constructing  of  railways,  have  been  proposed 
by  Mr.  Brunei,  the  engineer,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Great  Western  line. 
These  alterations  consist  first  in  the  mode  of 
laying  the  rails, ’and  secondly,  in  the  distance 
preserved  between  the  rails.  By  the  means 
described,  the  directors  of  the  company  ex¬ 
press  their  expectation  that  the  minimum 
velocity  of  travelling  upon  the  Gieat  Western 
line  will  be  25  miles  per  hour,  while  the 
mails  and  first-class  trains  will  be  propelled 
at  a  still  greater  rate  of  speed.  According  to 
a  published  Time  Table,  the  distance  from 
London  to  Reading  will  be  accomplished  in 
an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  to  Bath  the  traveller 
will  be  conveyed  in  four  hours  and  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  and  the  whole  journey  to  Bristol,  1  J7£ 
miles,  will  be  performed  in  four  hours  and 
forty  minutes,  including  all  stoppages. 

For  the  completion  of  the  necessary  works 
the  company  is  authorized  to  raise  two  and 
a-half  millions  in  100/.  shares,  and  further  to 
borrow  on  mortgage  any  sum  not  exceeding 
833,333/. 

The  parliamentary  expenses  attendant  on 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  amount 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  88,710/.  10*\  \\d. 

Efje  ;PtctuveSque  Annual. 

[The  literary  department  of  this  superb  work 
consists  of  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Leitch  Rit¬ 
chie’s  Tour  in  Ireland.  The  narrative  is 
light  and  pleasant  reading,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tions  show  the  writer  to  be  a  nice  observer  of 
u  the  picturesque  and  romantic but,  occa¬ 
sionally,  topics  are  introduced,  which  are 
neither  germane  to  the  matter,  nor  fitting  the 
pages  of  an  Annual :  such  are  Mr.  Ritchie’s 
references  to  the  tithe  question  and  the  poor 
laws  ;  probably  the  latter  is  thought  the  best 
stalking-horse  subject  of  the  day  ;  but  cer¬ 
tainly,  we  did  not  expect  to  find  it  here.  We 
quote  a  single  anecdote,  all  that  we  have  room 
for.] 

Smuggling'. 

The  establishment  of  the  water-guard 
here  (Bally  Castle),  as  elsewhere,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  one  mistake,  which,  especially  on 
a  coast  like  this,  diminished  much  of  its 
efficiency.  Instead  of  employing  men  who 
knew  the  coast,  utter  strangers  were  sent 
from  England,  and  for  some  time  smuggling 
went  on  as  before.  Lieutenant  Leeds,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fir-4  chief  of  the  guard,  was  a  des¬ 
perate  fellow  :  he  boarded  smugglers  of  the 
largest  class,  and  used  his  fire-arms  freely. 
Ilis  fate  was  deeply  tragic.  One  day,  a 
fine  American  vessel,  either  not  aware  of 
the  new  coast  police,  or  presuming  upon  its 
own  giant  strength,  stood  boldly  into  the  bay 


and  fired  two  guns,  either  in  warning  or 
defiance.  Leeds  would  not  be  warned,  and 
determined  not  to  be  defied  with  impunity. 
He  got  a  small  smack,  manned  her  with 
eleven  stout  fellows  armed  with  muskets, 
pistols,  and  cutlasses,  and  stood  boldly  out 
to  sea.  The  twelfth  man  belonging  to  his 
force  was  too  late  to  get  on  board.  He  had 
waited  for  a  moment  to  dig  a  few  potatoes 
for  his  wife,  before  embarking  on  the  peri¬ 
lous  enterprise  ;  and  although  the  boat  had 
only  just  left  the  quay  when  he  reached 
the  spot,  Leeds  swore  that  he  should  not  be 
taken  on  board,  but  that  the  moment  he 
returned  he  should  have  him  broken.  My 
informant  heard  the  orders  given  by  the 
lieutenant  to  his  men,  which  were,  that  they 
were  to  lie  flat  on  the  deck  till  they  reached 
their  prize,  and  then  to  fire  a  volley  and 
board  in  the  smoke.  Onward  bounded  the 
adventurous  smack,  and  in  glided  the 
haughty  American  to  meet  her.  No  strife, 
no  struggling,  no  firing  told  of  the  collision. 
The  smack  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
waters  under  her  enemy’s  keel,  and  the 
smugglar  continued  her  course  into  the  bay 
stately  and  alone.  Only  one  man  rose  ;  he 
was  the  owner  of  the  smack,  whom  Leeds 
had  tempted  with  a  large  sum  to  lend  his 
vessel  and  his  personal  assistance.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  climbing  up  the  chains,  but  his 
brains  were  immediately  dashed  out  with  a 
handspike.  This  victim’s  hat  was  found 
some  time  after  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Scotland,  with  his  name  inscribed  on  it. 
No  smuggling  of  any  consequence  has  taken 
place  in  this  neighbourhood  for  the  last  three 
years. 

[The  Engravings  are  truly  splendid,  and 
consist  of  landscapes  by  Creswick,  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  portraits  by  Macleish  :  two  of  the 
latter,  the  Lady  at  Prayers,  and  the  Wild 
Irish  Girl,  are  gems  of  the  first  water. 

The  Landscape  Annual  for  the  ensuing 
year  completes  the  series  upon  Spain,  and 
enters  Morocco.  The  author,  Mr.  T.  Roscoe, 
appears  to  have  endangered  his  health  in  his 
task  :  for  while  on  his  visit  to  Seville,  the  cho¬ 
lera  suddenly  broke  out.  and  prevented  his  vi¬ 
siting  some  adjacent  places.  Of  this  valuable 
work,  we  shall  give  a  pictorial  specimen  anon. 

The  Oriental  Annual  is,  to  our  thinking, 
scarcely  so  successful  as  in  former  years.  The  editor 
lias  varied  his  plan,  and  in  place  of  continuing  the 
biographies  of  the  Magnates  of  the  East,  has  made  a 
somewhat  scrappy  volume  ;  though  variety  be  gained 
by  the  change,  its  utility  is  doubtful.  In  the  en¬ 
graving  of  some  of  the  Plates,  too,  there  is  a  slight 
falling-off ;  but  the  majority  of  them  are  well  exe¬ 
cuted.  We  hope  they  are  not  the  last  of  the  gifted 
artist,  Daniell,  whose  recent  death  we  have  to  lament. 
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(From  a  Correspondent.') 


Ick worth  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bristol,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  is  an 
edifice  on  the  first  scale  of  rural  mansions. 
It  was  designed  by  the  late  Earl,  (who  was 
also  Bishop  of  Derry,)  and  the  late  Mr. 
Sands,  the  architect,  a  native  of  Ireland  : 
and,  as  a  coup  d'ceil ,  it  resembles  the  Law 
Courts,  Dublin,  engraved  in  the  Mirror. 
vol.  xxix.  The  design  consists  ol  an  ellip¬ 
tical  centre,  with  a  noble  amphitheatrical  ex- 
VroL.  xxx.  2  G 


terior,  composed  of  a  double  order  of  co¬ 
lumns,  (Ionic  and  Corinthian.)  and  enriched 
with  rilievi  of  subjects  from  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  after  the  designs  ofFlaxman.  The 
lower  order  has  a  bold  projection  at  the  en¬ 
trance,  forming  that  patrician  luxury — a 
porte  cochere.  Suites  of  handsome  apart¬ 
ments,  forming  in  fact  magnificent  galleries 
on  a  circular  plan,  connect  the  centre  with 
the  wings,  one  only  of  which  has  been  yet 
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completed.  This  alone,  in  extent,  equals  one 
of  the  larger  London  clubs  ;  and  the  entire 
design  extends  six  hundred  feet  in  a  right 
line.  The  works  have  been  forty  years  in 
progress,  and  have  occupied  an  immense 
number  of  artificers  and  labourers  from  the 
neighbouring  districts,  as  well  as  from  the 
metropolis.  The  mansion  stands  in  a  pic¬ 
turesque  park,  which  is  ten  miles  in  circuit, 
and  affords  several  views  of  the  building, 
rising  amidst  the  rich  foliage  of  the  undu¬ 
lating  domain  ;  the  general  effect  of  which 
is  classical  and  imposing. 

Ickworth  is  rich  in  works  of  art ;  among 
which  is  a  group,  of  heroic  size,  in  marble. 
The  block  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  late  Earl,  and  to  have  been 
seized  on  the  capture  of  the  noble  prelate 
by  Napoleon.  After  passing  under  the 
hand  of  the  sculptor,  it  was  purchased  by 
his  present  Lordship,  and  now  claims  the 
admiration  of  every  visitor.  The  subject  is 
Athamas,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  about  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  children  of  Ino  :  he  has  already 
seized  upon  the  infant  Learchus,  and  the 
mother,  with  vain  struggles  and  supplica¬ 
tions,  endeavours  to  avert  its  horrid  fate. 
Some  good  folks,  however,  who  care  little 
for  the  authority  of  Hyginus,  have  engrafted 
a  fable  upon  the  marble,  unfortunately  less 
foreign  to  the  incidents  of  actual  life ;  and 
tell  us  that  Athamas  returning,  after  a  long 
absence,  discovers  in  the  uplifted  child  the 
fruit  of  Ino’s  incontinence,  which,  in  the 
phrenzy  of  wounded  honour,  he  thus  anni¬ 
hilates 

Since  the  completed  portion  of  Ickworth 
House  has  been  occupied,  the  old  Hall  has 
been  converted  into  a  parsonage,  and  forms 
the  residence  of  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  rec¬ 
tor  of  the  united  parishes  of  Ickworth  and 
Chedburgh.  At  a  short  distance,  stands 
the  church,  which,  partially  screened  by  a 
noble  group  of  elms,  forms  an  object  of  pic¬ 
turesque  attraction.  The  sacred  edifice  is  not 
wanting  in  antiquarian  interest.  The  chan¬ 
cel  is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  in  what 
architects  term  the  early  English  style,  be¬ 
ing  the  germ  of  the  Gothic,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Anglo-Norman,  or  yet  earlier, 
Saxon  :  and  there  are  other  portions  in  the 
subsequent  variations  of  architectural  cha¬ 
racter.  It  is  true  1  found  the  building  in  the 
crudity  of  recent  renovation  ;  but  the  artist 
possessed  the  good  taste  to  leave  the  more 
valuable  fragments  in  their  garb  of  venera¬ 
ble  grey.  An  addition  had  just  been  made, 
which  externally  has  the  appearance  of  a 
small  aisle  or  chapel,  and  within  forms  a 
commodious  family  pew.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  novelty  of  its  material.  Broken 
pebbles,  or  the  coarser  parts  of  road  scrap¬ 
ings,  washed  in  sieves  to  let  the  earthy  mat¬ 
ter  escape,  and  then  dried,  were  int  mately 
mixed  with  strong  pulverized  lime  and  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  formed  into  blocks ;  and 


these,  when  partially  indurated,  were  faced 
with  fine  sand,  thus  giving  them  an  exact 
resemblance  to  freestone.  This  material 
has  been  extensively  employed  by  Mr.  Ran¬ 
ger,  and  is  more  fully  noticed  in  Mr.  Good¬ 
win’s  “  Essay  on  Concrete]’  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  chiefly  formed  of 
monumental  slabs  of  the  Bristol  family, 
which  is  a  lateral  branch  of  the  Herveys  of 
Thurleigli  Hall,  Bedfordshire ;  descending 
through  “  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestry,’7 
from  Osbert  de  Hervey,  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  king’s  justices  at  Norwich,  with 
Roger  de  Bigot,  in  1190. 

T.  M  *  **  *  s. 


THE  NIGHT  STAR. 

From  her  throne  ou  the  mountain, 

From  her  bed  in  the  sea. 

From  her  seat  o’er  the  fountain, 
Resplendent  and  free : 

The  Night  Star  in  beauty 
Has  pass’d  from  our  sight. 

And  the  beams  of  her  brightness 
Have  cloth’d  us  with  light. 

She  sank  in  her  splendour 
At  dawning  of  day. 

In  a  soft  stream  of  glory 
She  faded  away  ; 

So  the  soul  for  her  freedom. 

The  mandate  when  given. 

Soars,  eager  to  seek  out 
Her  long  hoped  for  heaven. 

C.  Spence. 


RECENT  TOUR  IN  LOWER  CANADA. 

BY  AN  EMIGRANT  CORRESPONDENT. 

{Concluded  from  page  397.) 

At  a  corner  of  two  principal  streets  in  the 
city  of  Quebec,  is  a  painted  effigy  of  Wolfe, 
with  his  left  hand  pointing  to  the  north  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  which  he 
entered  the  night  previous  to  his  taking  the 
city — a  sad  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  in  thus  allowing  him,  silently  and 
unmolested,  to  pass  by  night  that  tremendous 
fort.  Despatches  prior  to  this  had  been  for¬ 
warded  to  the  General,  from  England,  autho¬ 
rizing  him  to  capture,  by  any  possible  means, 
that  important  citadel.  In  reply  to  these, 
the  undaunted  hero  informed  the  government 
of  the  utter  impracticability  of  succeeding  in 
the  attempt :  but  long  before  the  information 
had  reached  England,  the  battle  was  u  lost 
and  won,”  and  Wolfe  was  no  more. 

The  manner  in  which  the  general  raised 
his  cannon  from  the  ships  to  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  (if  report  speaks  true,)  is  singular 
enough.  To  try  the  strength  of  the  sailors, 
a  large  puncheon  of  rum  was  ordered  to  be 
raised  up  the  precipitous  hill ;  which  on  its 
arrival  at  the  top,  was  freely  to  be  distributed 
amongst  them :  this  was  a  strong  stimulus 
for  exertion,  and  the  strength  of  the  sailors 
being  fully  proved  by  the  experiment,  all  the 
cannon  in  rotation  were  hoisted  aloft. 
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Though  the  British  traveller  now  views 
these  regions  as  part  and  parcel  of  his  own 
empire,  there  is  something,  at  times,  which 
speaks  to  him  of  “  intrusion  variety  of 
language,  and  difference  of  costume,  more 
commonly  remind  him  of  France,  than  of  a 
new  nation  under  the  British  flag. 

By  little  incidents,  the  feelings  of  the 
heart  at  times  are  accurately  portrayed  ;  and 
distrust,  envy,  and  suspicion,  may  oftentime 
lurk  in  the  hand  of  assumed  friendship : 
when  our  troops  have  disembarked,  and 
marched  through  Quebec  to  head -quarters, 
we  have  observed  the  pleasure  our  music  has 
excited  in  the  Canadian  women;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  noted  the  lip  of  scorn 
raised  by  the  husband.  Montcalm  or  Napo¬ 
leon  glowed,  perhaps,  in  the  heart,  whilst  the 
glittering  bayonets  of  our  brave  men  passed 
through  the  streets  of  which  their  forefathers 
were  so  lately  masters.  Notwithstanding 
this  feeling,  so  natural  to  a  conquered  nation, 
the  higher  classes  in  Quebec  are  kind  and 
hospitable  ;  and  whatever  part  of  the  suburbs 
or  country  the  traveller  may  visit,  he  is  sure 
to  meet  with  the  greatest  attention  and  re¬ 
spect. 

Quebec  has  much  to  remind  you  of  the 
times  long  since  passed  in  Old  England. 
The  nunneries,*  cathedrals,  and  collegiate 
churches  of  the  Catholics,  (except  for  archi¬ 
tectural  embellishments,')  resemble,  in  more 
respects  than  one,  the  periods  of  our  loth  and 
]  6th  centuries  :  that  want  of  education,  too, 
which  so  materially  kept  in  darkness  our 
population  in  those  remote  times,  at  this  day 
pervades  the  society  of  the  lower  Canadians  ; 
so  little  is  public  education  encouraged  that 
not  one  person  in  ten  can  write  his  own 
name. 

The  country  around  Quebec  has  been 
justly  described  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  M‘ Gregor. 
The  romantic  scenes  about  Cape  Diamond 
are  truly  beautiful :  at  times  we  have  wan¬ 
dered  to  this  fairy  knoll,  aid  gathered  brief 
outlines,  to  form,  perhaps,  at  leisure  a  more 
amusing  sketch. 

Below  this  high  summit,  on  a  summer's 
day,  as  the  sun  slowly  fades  in  the  distant 
horizon,  and,  as  the  breeze  of  evening  wafts 
its  cool  zephyrs  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
pleasure-song  of  a  boating  party  occasionally 
is  heard,  “  keeping  time  with  their  oars 

“  As  swallows  swift  with  dipping  wing. 

So  swift  they  glide  along ; 

And  ever  as  they  lift  the  oar. 

They  raise  the  merry  song.” 

The  clamouring  noise  of  Miranza’sf  cata¬ 
racts,  or  the  musical  band  of  a  home-bound 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  two  of  the  Quebec 
nunneries  have  hospitals,  to  which  all  sorts  and  per¬ 
suasions  of  Christians  are  admitted,  without  regard 
to  age  or  sex ;  and  the  treatment  equals,  if  not 
excels,  for  benevolence  and  medical  attendance,  any 
of  the  hospitals  in  Great  Britain. 

+  More  nro\>erly  known  a$  the  Chandiere  Falls, 
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steamer,  at  this  season,  remind  you,  that, 
however  desolate  and  dreary  these  parts  are  in 
winter,  summer  repays  all  with  its  bounteous 
and  busy  life.  To  close  the  leaf  of  such  a 
day,  the  cannon’s  rude  echo  over  hill  and 
dale,  and  the  descent  of  the  union  flag  from 
the  cape,  proclaim  to  the  world  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  British  valour! 

One  fine  morning,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
July,  we  “  peregrinated  ”  as  far  as  Lorette  : 
it  was  a  pleasant  drive  of  nine  miles  from 
Quebec,  and  amply  that  visit  remunerated  us. 

Shortly  after  leavir.g  St.  Rocks,  on  either 
side,  the  fields  of  luxuriant  crops,  the  neat¬ 
ness  of  the  Canadian  houses,  the  distant 
perspective  of  noble  trees,  and  the  fine  relief 
of  a  murmuring  brook,  added  beauties  to  a 
landscape  we  can,  by  pen,  but  faintly  describe. 
In  every  winding  of  the  high  cliffs  was  some¬ 
thing  fresh  to  attract  the  attention  :  here  a 
belted  sportsman  hieing  after  musk-rats  or 
pigeons  ;  there,  ir  many  a  fathom’s  depth 
beneath,  glided  the  fishing  canoe  of  a  squaw, 
the  pigmy  appearance  of  whose  master  a  crow 
might  almost  surpass  in  size.  But,  with  all 
these  grand  and  picturesque  beauties  of  Na¬ 
ture,  there  is  no  place  so  dear  and  fit  for  re¬ 
flection  as  the  homes  of  old  England.  Inter¬ 
spersed  in  these  gay  regions,  there  is  wanting 
to  ruminate  on  those  hoary  relics  of  architec¬ 
tural  pride  that  our  forefathers  raised  to  the 
glory  of  God  :  —  cathedrals  and  abbeys,  whose 
grey  and  aspiring  heads  bespeak  the  language 
of  a  thousand  years. 

Indian  Lorette  is  principally  the  residence 
of  squaws  and  Canadians,  the  former  of 
which  are  very  numerous.  But  instead  of 
the  bark-built  huts  we  imagined  they  dwelt 
in,  they  have  regular  houses,  many  of  which, 
for  convenience  and  cleanliness,  are  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  their  more  wealthy  neighbours. 

The  Catholic  churches,  or  chapels,  at  Lo¬ 
rette,  have  a  very  pretty  appearance.  A  large, 
black  cross  near  the  entrance  of  one,  reminds 
the  poor  soul  in  its  pilgrimage  how  near  it 
treads  to  holy  ground.  Each  head-stone  of 
the  churchyard  has  either  a  cross  engraved 
on  the  back,  or  one  mounted  fast  at  the  top, 
in  memory  of  the  respected  dead. 

At  this  place  resides  the  chief  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  He  is  a  venerable  old  man,  noted  not 
less  for  his  valour  in  war,  than  for  his  hospi¬ 
tality  to  the  English ;  and  truly  he  is  de¬ 
serving  the  high  esteem  and  respect  of  those 
over  whom  it  is  his  province  to  govern.  In 
1825,  he  visited  England,  and,  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  was  presented  to  his  Majesty,  George 
the  Fourth,  by  whom  he  was  highly  honoured. 
In  his  own  words,  “  he  knelt  before  the  King, 
who  had  previously  ordered  him  a  military 
uniform.  His  Majesty  then  placed  a  mas¬ 
sive  gold  medal  round  his  neck,  bearing  his 
own  impression  ;  at  the  same  time  he  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  handsome  Highland 
sword,  and  a  likeness  of  himself  from  e 
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painting  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence.”  The  frame 
of  the  picture,  which  is  costly,  bears  the 
cushion,  crown,  and  sceptre,  at  the  top,  and 
at  the  bottom  is  engraved  the  name  of  the 
chief,  and  the  date  of  his  receiving  it.  He 
has  this  present  suspended  in  his  house,  and 
shows  it  with  no  common  degree  of  pride  to 
those  who  honour  him  with  a  visit.  It  was 
during  his  exhibition  of  these  honours,  that 
lie  produced  a  silver  medal  which  was  given 
him  by  Alderman  Garratt,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  the  year  of  his  visit. 

We  had  a  long  interview  with  this  loyal 
old  man.  Amongst  other  subjects  he  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  cruel  practice  of  scalping 
those  enemies  who  fell  in  battle,  was  once 
practised  by  the  Indians ;  through  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  English,  however,  it  has  long 
been  discontinued. 

Many  of  the  Indian  females  are  remark¬ 
ably  handsome  :  their  sweet,  smiling  faces, 
v/ith  braided  hair,  peeping  beneath  their 
wide-brimmed  gipsy  bonnets,  with  a  large 
tail  of  hair  reclining  over  their  backs,  and 
the  neatness  of  their  costume,  cause  them 
id*  be  universally  admired.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  season,  these  girls  usually  employ  their 
time  by  making  “  moggisons,”*  or  baskets. 
The  young  men  of  the  Indian  population  are 
generally  well  proportioned,  and  in  dispo¬ 
sition  are  kind  and  hospitable ;  they  are 
strongly  inured  to  exercise,  and  are  capable 
of  much  fatigue.  Their  usual  avocations 
are  fishing  and  shooting;  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  they  are  particularly  dexterous,  and  a 
boy  one  day  in  our  presence  frequently  dis¬ 
lodged  a  halfpenny,  which  was  buried  in  the 
earth,  at  the  distance  of  forty  paces. 

During  our  visit  to  Lorette,  we  wandered 
in  the  adjacent  prairies,  and  much  we  found 
might  be  gathered  for  amusement  and  in¬ 
struction — for  the  study  of  the  naturalist, 
and  especially  for  the  entomologist.  The 
lecollection  of  Mr.  Galt’s  “  Metropolitan 
Emigrant”*  more  than  once  amused  us  in 
the  pleasing  ramble :  we  pursued  our  way, 
not  interrupted,  however,  by  those  fearful 
occurrences  experienced  by  the  heroine  of 
that  excellent  and  interesting  tale.  Wolves 
and  bears  have  long  quitted  the  woody  re¬ 
gions  around  here,  and  have  retired  to  lands 
less  frequented. 

At  Winchester,  140  miles  beyond  Mon¬ 
treal,  these  animals  still  abound.  During 
the  last  summer,  the  farmers  experienced 
no  trifling  damage  done  to  the  corn  by  the 
nocturnal  visitations  of  bears.  At  night, 
when  all  is  still,  they  silently  steal  into  the 
corn,  but  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
eating  it,  as  of  enjojing  a  regular  summer- 
set  ;  over  and  over  they  turn,  and,  if  they 
are  undisturbed,  in  a  few  hours  your  fine 

*  A  sort  of  slioe  much  worn  by  l he  Canadian 
settlers. 

f  See  Mirror,  vol.  xxvi,,  pp.  1S9 — 200. 


crops  w'ould  be  left  a  scene  of  desolation 
and  ruin.  Bruin  and  his  associates  had 
played  their  pranks  successively  on  several 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  now,  in 
rotation,  they  visited  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  (a 
settler  from  England,  from  w'hom  this  anec¬ 
dote  is  derived,)  who  was  fully  ready  to 
welcome  his  shaggy  visiters.  At  twelve 
o’clock,  a  solitary  gentleman  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  commenced  as  before,  by 
rolling  himself  in  the  corn  :  during  the  time 
he  was  sitting  on  his  hind  legs,  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  a  hare  gazing  when  surprised,  he 
received  two  slugs  from  the  gun  of  Mr. 
Smith,  when  off  he  scampered  ;  away  flew 
dogs  and  men,  and  long  was  the  chase 
betwixt  bush,  and  briar,  and  maple-log,  be¬ 
fore  Bruin  took  refuge  ;  at  last  he  ascended 
a  tree,  when  a  second  shot  finished  the  con¬ 
tention.  Having  “  come  in  at  the  death,0 
the  next  important  affair  was  to  retrace  the 
steps  taken  in  the  chase  ;  but  this  was  an 
impossibility,  as  the  moon  was  veiled  in 
darkness.  Making,  therefore,  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain,  the  dogs  were  lifted  by  master 
and  man  into  the  tree,  under  which  the  bear 
was  lying,  and  there  reposed  till  the  break 
of  day. 

Proceeding  up  the  country,  the  rivers  and 
streams  afford  the  angler  almost  every  va¬ 
riety  of  fish — perch,  black-bass,  rock-bass, 
pike,  chub,  and  trout,  are  everywhere  plen¬ 
tiful. 

Here,  at  present,  we  must  close  our  short 
Canadian  tour.  Convinced  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  likely  to  await  any  persevering  emi¬ 
grant,  we  recommend  these  parts  to  his 
attention  and  consideration.  The  vast, 
uncultivated  lands,  the  boundless  extent  of 
forests,  the  richness  of  soil,  and  the  native 
grandeur  of  American  scenery,  are,  indeed, 
inviting  to  those  who  may  emigrate  to  these 
delightful  regions.  Let  not  the  wanderer, 
however,  leave  his  native  soil  in  anticipation 
of  riches  and  happiness,  without  the  indus¬ 
try  to  work  for  them ;  else  in  such  a  case  he 
would  surely  meet  with  disappointment. 
Gathering  an  example  from  the  little  bee, 
let  him  pursue  his  short  summer  avocations 
with  industry,  that  the  severity  of  a  dreary 
winter  may  amply  be  provided  for. 

W.  Andrew. 

Quebec ,  Lower  Canada. 
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HYDRAULIC  TELEGRAPH. 

A  novel  and  ingenious  method  of  convey¬ 
ing  intelligence  from  one  place  to  another 
has  been  lately  invented  by  Mr.  Francis 
Whishaw,  of  South  Square,  Gray’s-inn,  in 
which  place  there  is  now  a  model  of  the 
contrivance.  The  principle  on  which  the 
process  is  carried  on  depends  on  the  well- 
known  fact  of  water  always  finding  its  own 
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level,  (unless  under  circumstances  where 
operated  upon  by  suction,  &c.,)  or,  in  other 
words,  of  every  part  of  a  stream  of  water, 
when  left  to  its  natural  tendency,  continuing 
to  be  equidistant  from  the  centre  of  gravity. 
The  invention  is  worked  by  the  rising  or 
depression  of  water,  and  is  therefore  appro¬ 
priately  called  the  “  Hydraulic  Telegraph.” 

The  detail  of  it  is  as  follows  : — It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  place  station-houses  at  various  dis¬ 
tances,  from  20  to  30,  40,  or  50  miles  apart, 
the  distances  to  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  ground  to  be  traversed,  as  to  its  being  a 
level  or  an  unequal  surface.  From  the  ter¬ 
mini  of  the  line,  to  which  the  communica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  made,  and  of  course  through 
the  station-houses,  leaden  pipes  are  to  be 
laid  down  at  a  distance  of  about  five  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  these 
pipes  there  is  always  to  be  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply  of  water.  At  the  termini ,  say  London 
and  Liverpool,  and  at  each  station,  pipes 
are  to  extend  from  the  main  pipes  into  a 
proper  apartment,  and  an  apparatus  of  glass 
pipes  to  be  placed  at  the  extremities  of  them. 
These  glass  pipes  will  be  perpendicular, 
and  placed  upon  a  table  of  figures,  which 
figures  by  means  of  a  vocabulary  or  diction¬ 
ary,  are  known  to  represent  certain  words, 
and  are  interpreted  by  reference  to  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  or  to  the  knowledge  of  their  signi¬ 
fication  which  will  arise  from  memory  or 
practice.  By  cocks  fixed  to  the  pipes  at 
each  station  and  at  the  termini ,  the  water  in 
the  pipes  can  be  heightened  or  lowered  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  required  to  enable 
the  water  in  the  glass  pipes  to  rise  or  fall, 
so  as  to  bring  the  upper  surface  immediately 
opposite  any  figure  on  the  table  that  may 
be  necessary  to  represent  the  correspondent 
word  or  syllable  or  sentence  in  the  diction¬ 
ary.  The  water  rising  or  falling  in  the 
glass  pipe  instantaneously,  and  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  always  finding  its  level,  rising  or 
falling  at  the  pipes  at  the  corresponding  sta¬ 
tions  in  a  space  of  time  incredibly  rapid. 
By  this  means  the  communication  is  made 
from  one  station  to  another  with  the  great¬ 
est  accuracy  and  velocity,  and  with  little 
danger  of  disarrangement. 

Another  detail  of  the  same  principle, 
which  is  appended  to  the  model  of  this 
contrivance  now  exhibited  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  Whishaw,  is  the  use  of  cylinders  at  the 
extremity  of  the  pipes  at  the  stations,  in 
which  cylinders  are  floats,  to  one  of  which 
floats,  in  one  contrivance,  an  upright  piece 
of  wood  is  fixed,  which  operates  upon  a 
tranverse  horizontal  index  traversing  a  sex¬ 
tant  table,  on  which  the  figures  representing 
the  words  are  marked  ;  and  on  a  float  in 
another  cylinder  an  upright  index  is  placed, 
having  a  small  horizontal  piece  of  wire 
pointing  to  figures  on  an  upright  oblong 
table. 


These  last  two  methods  are  elegant  and 
ingenious,  but  do  not  perhaps,  at  least  as  far 
as  can  be  discerned  at  a  first  and  cursory 
inspection  materially  improve  the  machine. 
The  pipe  of  the  model  now  in  operation 
extends  from  a  back  room  in  the  office  of 
the  inventor  through  a  larger  room,  and  into 
a  third  apartment.  The  pipe  is  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  a  dimension  said  to  be 
large  enough  for  the  actual  plan,  convoluted 
and  twisted  in  many  folds,  in  order  to  render 
the  distance  through  the  pipe  as  long  as 
possible.  At  each  end  of  it  cocks  to  regu¬ 
late  the  water,  and  upright  glass  pipes, 
such  as  have  been  described,  with  tables  of 
figures,  are  affixed,  in  which  the  water 
mounts  and  falls  by  the  regulation  of  the 
cocks,  the  surface  pointing  to  the  figures  on 
the  tables,  as  mercury  or  spirits  of  wine  in  a 
thermometer  points  to  the  scale  of  heat  and 
cold.  In  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made,  sentences  of  several  words  have  been 
communicated  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
from  one  room  to  the  other,  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation,  although  the  vocabulary  of  Mr. 
Whishaw  at  present  has  not  above  twelve 
thousand  words,  has  been  perfect. 

The  rough  estimate  of  the  expense  of  a 
telegraph  of  this  sort,  including  stations 
and  contingent  expenses,  is  200/.  a  mile. 
The  invention  is  exceedingly  curious,  though 
dependent  on  a  well  known  and  simple  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  well  worthy  a  visit  lrom  all 
scientific  persons,  and  from  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  rapid  transmission  of  intel¬ 
ligence  from  places  at  great  distances  apart. 
—  Times . 


dftne  8rt*. 


LONDON  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Along  the  whole  of  that  extensive  line 
reaching  from  London  Bridge  to  Finsbury, 
the  city  has  now  assumed  au  entirely  different 
appearance  from  what  it  had  a  few  years  ago  ; 
for  the  improvements  in  this  quarter  vie  with 
those  of  a  similar  description  previously 
made  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  The 
contrast  between  these  new  streets  and  the 
older  ones  is  striking  enough,  and  that  not 
only  as  regards  the  width  of  the  streets  them¬ 
selves  and  the  architectural  embellishments  of 
the  houses,  but  the  greatly  improved  style  of 
building, — well  proportioned  windows  and 
wide  piers  between  them,  which  give  them 
a  certain  nobleness  of  aspect,  independent  of 
ornament ;  whereas  in  the  older  streets  the 
generality  of  the  houses  have  not  only  a  mean, 
but  very  squeezed-up  appearance.  This  im¬ 
proved  taste  manifests  itself  more  especially 
in  the  range  of  building  on  the  west  side  of 
Princes’  Street,  and  in  the  new  street  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  it  from  Lothbury  to  Finsbury. 
This  latter,  in  some  respects,  deserves  the 
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preference  over  Regent  Sireet :  the  street  itself 
is  not  so  inconveniently  and  dangerously 
wide  in  its  carriage  way,  for  foot  passengers 
to  cross,  while  it  is  sufficient!}'  wide  for  archi¬ 
tectural  effect.  Nay,  the  buildings  here  show 
to  even  greater  advantage  than  in  the  street 
just  mentioned,  since  the  width  between  the 
houses  does  not  exceed  their  height ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  latter  appear  loftier  than  they 
would  do,  were  the  width  greater,  as  is  the 
case  in  Regent  Street.  Another  circumstance 
that  conduces  not  a  little  towards  the  same 
effect  is,  that  the  houses  are  of  the  same 
height  throughout  it,  and  crowned  by  a  bold, 
general  cornice,  with  only  a  balustrade 
above  it,  whereby  due  finish  and  expression 
are  given  to  the  elevation.  In  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  this  street,  viz.,  opposite 
the  entrance  into  the  Loth  bury  Court  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  an  extensive  edifice  has 
been  begun  for  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  of  which  Mr.  Cockerell  and  Mr.  Tife 
are  said  to  be  jointly  the  architects.  Of  this 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  full}  next  year, 
should  the  building  itself  deserve  particular 
notice  ;  which,  from  the  little  that  now  shows 
itself,  may  fairly  be  anticipated.  In  Cornhill, 
facing  the  Royal  Exchange,  is  the  new  Ma¬ 
rine  Insurance  Office,  by  J.  Davies,  a  more 
showy  than  effective  piece  of  architecture, 
marked  by  some  of  the  least  commendable 
characteristics  of  the  Italian  style,  such  as 
abortive  Ionic  capitals,  panelled  pedestals, 
and  a  number  of  petty  columns — those, 
namely,  attached  to  the  triple  window  on 
each  floor,  and  forming  three  consecutive 
orders  one  above  the  other.  Another  un¬ 
pleasing  circumstance  in  the  design  is,  that 
the  summit  has  no  other  cornice  than  that  of 
the  uppermost  window,  or  open  loggia,  nei¬ 
ther  is  this  extended  beyond  the  width  of  the 
loggia  itself.  In  fact,  the  architecture  is, 
here,  quite  subordinate  to  the  sculpture,  which 
makes  a  very  unusual  degree  of  display  ;  for 
not  only  are  the  figures  considerably  larger 
than  life,  but  are  introduced  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  front  so  as  to  be  very  conspicu¬ 
ous,  and  distinctly  seen  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  They  consist  of  two 
semi-recumbent  females,  in  relief,  one  repre¬ 
senting  navigation,  the  other  Hope,  which 
fill  up  the  spandrils  of  the  arch  forming 
the  upper  part  of  the  ground-floor  win¬ 
dow.  This  arch  has  also  a  magnificent 
console  key-stone,  with  a  figure  of  Britannia, 
between  three  and  four  feet  in  height,  and 
alto  relievo.  Taken  by  itself,  this  horizon¬ 
tal  division  of  the  front,  which  has  been  so 
strikingly  embellished  by  the  chisel  of  Mr. 
Nixon,  has  an  air  of  dignity,  that  makes  all 
the  rest,  more  particularly  the  part  just  be¬ 
low  it,  appear  quite  trivial  and  insignificant. 
Almost  close  by,  at  the  point  where  Corn- 
hill  and  Lombard  Street  branch  off,  is  the 
new  Globe  insurance  Office,  of  which  Mr. 


P.  Hardwick  is  the  architect.  It  promises 
to  become  a  handsome  architectural  object, 
and  cannot  escape  being  a  very  conspicuous 
one.  The  principal  front,  viz.  that  fronting 
the  Cheapside  and  the  Poultry,  has  a  curved 
or  bowed  centre,  in  which  are  three  windows 
on  a  floor.  In  Cheapside  itself,  that  part  of 
the  vestibule  of  Mercer’s  Hall,  which  ad¬ 
joins  the  street,  has  been  decorated  with  a 
Doric  order  in  pilasters.  Nearly  opposite 
the  end  of  Chancery  Lane  in  Fleet  Street 
has  been  erected  a  stone-fronted  building 
for  the  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Office,  a  narrow  layade,  three  windows  in 
width,  and  consisting  of  two  floors  above 
the  [lower  or  ground  one.  This  latter  is  a 
distyle  in  [antis,  or  more  properly  between 
two  half  columns,  of  an  exceedingly  plain 
Doric  or  Tuscan  order.  Immediately  above 
this  are  three  circular-headed  windows  re¬ 
cessed  within  arches,  having  impost  caps 
and  moulded  archivolts  ;  while  those  of  the 
upper  range  are  square-headed.  In  regard 
to  these,  the  architect  (Mr.  Hopper,  if  our 
information  be  correct)  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  too  sparing,  since  in  addition  to 
the  architrave  mouldings  around  them, 
they  have  pilasters  with  their  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  and  likewise  pediments,  the  middle  one 
of  which  is  carved.  The  elevation  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  plain  cornice  and  balustrade 
above  it.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  a 
rather  extensive  alteration  is  now  in  pro¬ 
gress,  one  which  will  greatly  improve  that 
part  of  Chancery  Lane,  so  long  disfigured 
and  obstructed  by  the  shabby  old  buildings 
of  Sergeant’s  Inn,  whose  upper  part  pro¬ 
jected  and  overhung  the  street.  These  have 
now  been  cleared  away,  although  some  of 
those  in  the  court  behind  it  have  not  yet 
been  taken  down.  What  is  already  done, 
however,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  style  of 
the  whole.  This  makes  no  great  preten¬ 
sions  as  to  design,  as  it  has  merely  a  base¬ 
ment  floor  with  horizontal  rustic  lines,  and 
two  series  of  windows  above  it,  whose 
dressings  constitute  nearly  all  the  architec¬ 
tural  embellishment.  The  street  front  will 
range  with  the  other  houses,  and  as  its 
elevation  towards  the  street  will  resemble 
that  of  the  part  described,  it  will  at  least  be 
handsome  and  solid  in  its  appearance, 
though  without  any  thing  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  admired. — Companion  to  the  Almanack. 
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THE  SANCTUS  BELL. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  most  of  our 
churches,  a  mode  is  adopted  to  convey  to 
the  parishioners  an  intimation  of  the  period 
when  divine  service  commences  and  ends : 
the  former  is  done  by  chiming  one,  two,  or 
more  bells,  then  by  ringing  the  tenor  or 
heaviest  bell  only  for  a  given  time,  and,  that 
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being  done,  by  ringing  the  small  bell,  which 
is  sometimes  done  at  the  bidding  of  the  offi¬ 
ciating  minister,  and  at  other  times  at  a  fixed 
minute. 

I  recollect,  when  a  boy,  that  in  our  parish 
church,  which  contained  three  large  bells 
and  a  small  one,  we  commenced  ringing  two 
of  them  for  about  an  hour  previous  to  the  time 
fixed  for  commencing  the  prayers,  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  for  25  minutes ;  the  three  were 
then  chimed  for  20  minutes  ;  if  a  sermon 
was  to  be  preached,  the  tenor  was  rung  for 
10  minutes;  after  which,  a  tiny  bell,  not 
much  larger  than  such  as  is  used  by  town- 
criers,  was  set  in  motion  for  four  or  five 
minutes. 

At  the  end  of  the  service,  another  bell 
was  rung,  which  was  a  signal  to  set  boys 
and  young  men  running  out  of  the  church 
in  such  indecent  haste,  as  if  they  were  afraid 
the  place  was  on  fire  and  their  lives  in 
danger.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  small 
bell  above  alluded  to  was  what  was  formerly 
called  “the  Sunctus  bell.”  I  recollect,  in 
our  church,  it  was  placed  in  an  upper  story 
of  the  tower,  by  itself,  and  did  not  form  a 
part  of  the  peal ;  being  insignificantly  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  others  in  size,  although  that 
defect  was  made  up  in  shrillness. 

I  believe  the  custom  of  ringing  the  Sanctus 
or  Saint’s  bell  had  its  origin  in  the  practice 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  which  it  is  usual, 
on  the  elevation  of  (he  host,  to  cause  one  or 
more  small  bells  to  be  rung  to  invite  the 
prayers  and  attention  of  the  faithful. 

In  Sir  Peter  Leycester’s  Historical  Anti¬ 
quities  of  London ,  published  in  1673,  and 
quoted  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory ,  is  the 
following  passage  : — 

“  The  Saint’s  bell,  as  many  permit,  was 
not  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  saint  that 
was  inscribed  on  it,  or  of  the  church  to 
which  it  belonged,  but  because  it  was  always 
rung  out  when  the  priest  came  to  that  part 
of  the  service — ‘  Sancte,  Sancte  Domine 
Deus  Sabaot/i,’  purposely  that  they  who 
could  not  come  to  church  might  understand 
what  a  solemn  office  the  congregation  were 
at  that  instant  engaged  in,  and  so,  even  in 
their  absence,  be  once  at  least  moved  to  lift 
up  their  hearts  to  Him  that  made  them. 
For  this  reason,  the  Saint’s  bell  was  gene¬ 
rally  hung  where  it  might  be  heard  farthest 
—sometimes  in  a  lantern  at  the  top  ol  the 
steeple,  or  in  a  turret  at  one  corner  of  it,  if 
a  tower  ;  and  sometimes  in  an  arch  or  gal¬ 
lows  on  the  outside  of  the  roof,  between  the 
church  and  chancel.  This  last  sort  were  so 
placed  that  the  rope  might  come  down  into 
the  choir,  and  so  being  near  the  altar,  the 
bell  might  be  more  readily  rung  out  as  soon 
as  ever  the  priest  came  to  the  sacred  words.” 
— Vol.  ii.,  p.  425. 

This  bell,  in  monasteries,  abbeys,  and  such 
places,  was  generally  fixed  in  a  small  turret 


by  itself,  at  the  east  end  of  the  edifice,  as 
the  prints  of  remains  of  these  religious 
structures  will  testify.  P.  Q. 


FEMALE  HEAD-DRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

{Continued  from,  page  353  )* 

Our  readers  may  remember  Rowland  Hill’s 
describing  his  wife’s  new  bonnet  as  a  chest  of 
drawers  upon  her  head ;  but,  what  will  they 
say  to  ladies  wearing  four-wheeled  carriages 
upon  their  hair,  such  as  they  did  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century?  The  Connois¬ 
seur,  No.  112,  describes  the  fashion,  in  1756, 
to  have  been  “  for  every  female  to  load  her 
head  with  some  kind  of  carriage,”  &c. 
Again,  the  writer  learned  from  a  fashionable 
milliner,  at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  that 
the  “  vehicle  itself  was  constructed  of  gold 
threads,  and  was  drawn  by  six  dapple  grays 
of  blown  glass,  with  a  coachman,  postilion, 
a  gentleman  within,  of  the  same  brittle  ma¬ 
nufacture,”  &c.  ;  “  placing  it  on  the  palm  of 
my  hand,  I  could  not  help  fancying  myself 
Gulliver  taking  up  the  Empress  of  Lilliput 
in  her  state  coach.  The  milliners  called 
these  vehicular'  ornaments,  cabrioles  or  ca¬ 
prioles — “  a  polite  female  would  no  more  fix 
her  affections  on  a  man  who  drives  but  a  beg¬ 
garly  pair,  than  she  would  be  contented  with 
being  tumbled  down  to  his  country  seat  like 
Punch’s  wife  to  Rumford,  in  a  wheelbarrow.” 
In  a  poem  called  Modern  Morning ,  Celia 
says  to  her  maid  : 

“  Nelly  1  where  is  the  creature  fled? 

Pat  my  post-chaise  upon  my  head.” 

The  same  poem  speaks  of  ladies  wearing 
the  broad-wheeled  wagon  as  an  improvement 
on  the  above  fashion.  In  a  note,  “  Post- 
chaise — Be  it  remembered,  that  in  the  year 
1756,  many  ladies  of  fortune  and  fashion, 
willing  to  set  an  example  of  prudence  and 
economy  to  their  inferiors,  did  invent  and 
make  public,  without  a  patent,  a  machine  for 
the  head,  in  the  form-  of  a  post-chaise  and 
horses.  And  another  imitating  a  chair  and 
chairman,  which  were  frequently  worn  by 
people  of  distinction.” 

Bulwer,  in  his  Artificial  Changling ,  gives 
a  curious  woodcut  ..of  a  lady  wearing  a  va¬ 
riety  of  patches,  one  of  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  carriage  and  horses  ;  and,  from  other  au¬ 
thorities  it  appears  that  these  ornaments  (?) 
were  of  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms.  In 
IV it  Restored ,  1658,  is  a  poem  entitled  The 
Bursse  of  Reformation : 

“  Her  patches  are  of  every  cut. 

For  pimples  and  for  scans, 

Here’s  all  the  wand’ring  planett  signes 
And  some  o’  th’  fixed  starrs. 

Already  gum’d  to  make  them  stick,  ] 

They  need  no  other  sky. 

Nor  starrs  for  Lilly  for  to  view 
To  tell  your  fortunes  by,”  & c. 

*  In  the  Cut  at  page  352,  the  dates  1730  and  1/  /9 
should  be  reversed.  _ — 
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(From  Prints^to  Richardson’s  Pamela,  1745.J  (1780.)  (1780.) 

‘  (Fashionable  Hat  and  Head-dresses.) 


In  the  Spectator,  No.  323,  is  a  Journal  of 
a  Lady :  “  from  8  to  9,  shifted  a  patch  for 
half  an  hour  before  I  could  determine  it. 
Fixed  it  above  my  left  eye-brow.”  Again, 
in  No.  81,  is  an  account  of  ladies  being  di¬ 
vided  into  parties,  as  Whigs  and  Tories,  by 
the  wearing  of  patches.  The  Spectator  also 
mentions  that  patches  were  worn  by  men. 
The  Athenian  Mercury ,  (1693,)  by  John 
Dunton,  speaks  of  “  a  whole  box-full  of  half¬ 
moons  and  lozenges.” 

In  the  London  Chronicle  for  1762  we 
read  of  the  French  Night  Cap :  “  our  fine 
women  have  by  covering  their  cheeks  by 
this  fashion,  put  their  faces  into  an  eclipse. 
Each  lady,  when  dressed  in  this  mode,  can 
only  peep  under  the  lace  border.  Perhaps, 
they  are  intended  like  blinds  to  a  horse’s  head, 
to  teach  ladies  to  look  forward.”  “  Some  ill- 
natured  persons  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  every 
woman  who  wears  these  visage-covers  has 
done  something  she  should  be  a  little  ashamed 
of,  and,  therefore,  don’t  care  to  show  much 
of  her  face.” 

The  Raneleigh  Mob  ;  or  the  Hood  from 
Low  Life,  is  a  piece  of  gauze,  minionette 
catgut,  or  Leicester  webb,  &e.  which  is 
clouted  about  the  head,  then  crossed  under 
the  chin,  and  brought  back  to  fasten  behind, 
the  two  ends  hanging  down  like  a  pair  of 
pigeon’s  tails.  This  fashion  is  copied  from 
the  silk  handkerchiefs,  which  market-women 
tie  over  their  ears,  roll  about  their  throats,  and 
then  pin  up  the  nape  of  their  necks.  They 
were  first  worn  in  the  Inner  Square  of  Co¬ 
vent  Garden  Market,  among  the  green-stalls  ; 
and  from  thence  were  introduced  into  the  out¬ 


ward  squares  or  piazzas,  among  the  stalls 
there.  Thence  the  mob  was  carried  to  Rane¬ 
leigh,  where  the  ladies  of  fashion  almost  im¬ 
mediately  took  the  hint. 

“  The  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  cap,  edged 
down  the  face  with  French  beads,  was  very 
becoming  to  some  complexions  ;  but,  as  the 
cap  was  made  of  black  gauze,  and  saved 
washing,  it  had  too  much  of  housewifery  in 
it,  ever  to  be  of  immense  taste. 

“  The  Fly  cap  is  fixed  upon  the  forehead, 
forming  the  figure  of  an  overgrown  butterfly, 
resting  upon  its  head,  with  outstretched 
wings  ;  ’tis  much  worn  at  present,  not  that  it 
either  adds  to  the  colour  or  outlines  of  the  face ; 
but  as  these  caps  are  edged  with  garnets, 
topazes,  or  brilliants,  they  are  very  sparkling, 
and  a  side- box  appearance  is  not  now  alto¬ 
gether  the  consultation  of  elegance,  but  orna¬ 
ment. 

“  Therefore,  those  ladies  who  make  the 
most  show,  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  finest 
women. 

“  It  is  become  a  very  interesting  dispute 
among  the  connoisseurs  in  general,  whether 
the  present  turban  roll,  which  is  now  worn 
round  the  Mecklenburg  caps,  was  taken  from 
the  Egyptian  fillet,  the  Persian  tiara,  or 
wreath,  round  the  oldest  Faustina’s  temples.” 

Goldsmith,  describing  his  “  Cousin  Han¬ 
nah,”  (aged  66,)  says  that  “  her  cap,  if  cap 
it  might  be  called  that  cap  was  none,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  few  bits  of  cambric,  and  flowers 
of  painted  paper,  stuck  on  one  side  of  the 
head.’’ 

Mr.  Repton  next  proceeds  to  make  a  few 
observations  upon  the  various 
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Fashions  of  Dressing  the  Hair  ; 

“  for,  however,  curious  it  may  be  to  trace  the 
fancies  and  fashions  of  our  ancestors  in 
the  invention  of  the  head-dress,  the  disposal 
of  that  ornament  which  has  been  bestowed 
by  Nature  upon  the  fair  sex,  must  always  be 
of  more  interest  than  the  artificial  adornment 
which  can  be  constructed  by  human  inven¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Repton  commences  with  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  On  viewing  the  various  pic¬ 
tures  of  head-dresses  of  this  date,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
it  appears  that  the  hair  was  hardiy  visible,  or 
if  seen,  it  was  parted  on  the  forehead  and  un¬ 
curled  ;  this  fashion  continued  as  late  as  the 
end  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  worn  by  Catherine 
Parr. 

In  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  hair  was  still 
parted,  but  was  arranged  differently,  aud 
continued  so  till  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  but,  before  the  end  of  her  reign, 
the  hair  was  made  to  stick  up,  and  was 
curled,  and  sometimes  formed  into  a  circle  or 
an  oval ;  and  this  bad  taste  continued  during 
the  whole  reign  of  James  I.  (See  fig.  6,  at 
page  129  of  the  present  volume.) 

But,  soon  after  that  period,  and  during 
a  great  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the 
hair  was  arranged  with  better  taste,  in  many 
small  curls,  hanging  down  on  each  side  of 
the  face,  combed  from  the  forehead,  and 
braided  into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head  ; 
this  knot  was  frequently  ornamented  with 
jewels  and  pearls,  and  sometimes  a  black  or 
white  feather  was  placed  to  hang  down  on  one 
side  ;  but  soon  after,  and  during  the  reigns 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  the  hair  was 
made  either  to  hang  in  long  curls  resembling 
corkscrews,  or  with  long  locks  flowing  down 
below  the  shoulders. 

The  puritanical  Stubbes,  in  1585,  makes 
loud  complaint  of  “the  trimming  and  trick¬ 
ing  of  their  heades,  in  laying  out  their  hair, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  curled,  frizled, 
and  crisped,  laid  out,  (a  world  to  see,)  on 
wreathes  and  borders,  one  eare  to  the  other  ; 
underpropped  with  forks,  wires,  and  I  can¬ 
not  tell  what.” — “  And,  lor  feare  of  lacking 
any  thinge  to  set  forth  their  pride  withall, 
at  their  haire  thus  wreathed  and  crested, 
are  hanged  bugles,  (I  dare  not  say  babies,) 
ouches,  rynges,  gold,  silver,  glasses,  and 
such  other  childishe  gewgawes.” 

In  1628,  appeared  Prynne’s  curious  work, 
entitled  The  Unloveliness  of  Love-lockes,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  “  womanish,  sin  lull, 
and  unmanly  crisping,  curling,  frounching, 
powdering,  and  nourishing  of  their  lockes,” 
<fcc. 

The  love-lock  was  a  single  lock  hanging  on 
one  side,  and  sometimes  ornamented  with  a 
ribbon,  as  in  the  portrait  ot  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  by  Vandyck.  The  Lady  E.  Shir¬ 
ley  has  a  long  braided  lock  on  one  side,  and 
ornamented  with  pearls  twisted  round. 


The  poets,  in  their  writings,  give  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  female  hair  when  allowed  to 
flow  naturally ;  as  in  this  quotation  from 
Chalkhill’s  Thealma  and  Clearchus  : — 

"  Her  loose  haire 

Hung  on  her  shoulders  sporting  with  the  air. 

Her  brow'  a  coronet  of  rosebuds  crow  n’d. 

With  loving  woodbine’s  swreet  embraces  bound,  ’ 
Two  globe- like  pearls  were  pendent  to  her  ears. 

And  on  her  breast  a  costly  gem  she  wears.” 

Hamilton,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de 
Grammont ,  gives  a  spirited  account  of  his 
sister: — “  Her  forehead  was  open,  white, 
and  smooth  ;  her  hair  was  well  set,  and  fell 
with  ease  in  that  natural  order  which  it  is 
difficult  to  imitate.’’  The  same  author  thus 
describes  a  country  wedding:  —  “  The  little 
that  was  seen  of  the  bride’s  face  appeared 
not  without  beauty  ;  but  no  judgment  could 
be  formed  of  the  remainder.  Four  dozen 
of  patches,  at  the  least,  and  ten  ringlets  on 
each  side,  most  completely  concealed  her 
from  all  human  eyes.” 

Lady  W.  Montague,  describing  in  one  of 
her  letters  the  coronation  of  17‘27>  says  : — 
“  The  poor  Duchess  of  M  *  *  *se  crept 
along  with  a  dozen  of  black  snakes  playing 
round  her  face.” 

In  former  times,  a  distinction  appears  to 
have  been  made  between  the  head-dresses 
of  married  and  single  ladies,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  uncovered.  On  one  side  of  a  tomb  in 
Hedingham  church,  (Essex,)  four  ladies  are 
represented  kneeling.  Three  of  them  have 
caps ;  two  have  the  ring  on  the  wedding 
finger  ;  the  third  has  the  ring  on  the  fore¬ 
finger  ;  but  the  fourth  has  no  ring,  and  her 
hair  hanging  down,  confined  only  by  a  fillet, 
ornamented  with  jewels. 

In  the  ceremony  of  marriage  in  former 
days,  the  bride  walked  to  church  with  her 
hair  hanging  loose  behind.  A  plate  in  Wal¬ 
pole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting ,  represents  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VI.,  where  not  only  the 
bride,  but  also  the  bride’s  maid  is  seen  with 
dishevelled  hair.  The  hair  of  Ann  Boleyn  is 
likewise  so  described  when  she  went  to  the 
altar  with  Henry  VIII. 

On  the  union  of  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset, 
with  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  “  the  bride  was  married  in  her 
hair,  that  is,  with  her  hair  hanging  loosely 
down,  as  the  Princess  Elizabeth  had  been.” 

In  the  IVhite  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corom- 
bona,  by  Webster,  1612  : 

“  Come,  come,  my  lord,  untie  your  folded  thoughts, 

Aud  let  them  daugle  loose,  as  a  bride’s  hair.” 

Anne  of  Cleves,  on  the  day  of  her  marriage, 
was  “  attired  in  cloth  of  gold  embroidered 
with  flowers  of  pearl,  on  her  head  a  coronet  of 
gold  and  precious  stones,  set  lull  of  branches 
of  rosemary.  Her  long  yellow  hair,  no  longer 
confined  by  a  caul,  hung  over  her  shoulders.” 
—  The  Loseley  MSS.  edited  by  J.  A.  Kempe, 
Esq. 

In  olden  times,  yellow  hair  was  reckoned 
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very  beautiful:  it  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
early  writers,  and  is  still  to  be  found  in  old 
paintings  : 

“  The  her  schoii  upon  her  lied 

As  gold  wyre  that  scliineth  bryght.” 

Romaunce  de  Launfal. 

Again : 

“  Hur  hayre  faxe 
That  was  yelowe  as  the  waxe, 

And  schone  also  as  gold  redd." 

La  Bone  Florence  of  Rome. 


popular  &ntt(juttte3* 


ANGLO-ROMAN  VILLA. 

The  Bucks  Gazette  states,  that  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  villa  have  been  recently  disco¬ 
vered  within  two  miles  of  Buckingham,  on 
the  road  to  Stoney  Stratford,  on  a  farm  be¬ 
longing  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  who  has  given  directions  that  the  whole 
of  the  foundation  shall  be  explored.  Already, 
a  frigidarium  and  caldarium,  (cold  and 
warm  bath,)  have  been  discovered,  lined  with 
red-coloured  stucco,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
loose  tesserae ,  which  composed  the  floor  of 
one  of  the  adjoining  rooms,  probably  the  apo- 
dyterium  or  undressing-room.  Large,  square, 
hollow  tiles,  which  had  evidently  been  used  as 
flues  to  warm  the  sudatoria  or  sweating  rooms, 
have  also  been  dug  out.  Within  these  few 
days  another  floor,  composed  of  coarse  red  tes¬ 
serae ,  has  been  exposed  and  a  coin  found  with 
the  reverse  bearing  the  Cross  and  the  Alpha 
and  Omega,  indicating  that  it  was  struck 
subsequently  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
probably  by  one  of  his  sons  or  the  usurper, 
Decentius,  whose  head  and  coin  it  most  re¬ 
sembles,  though  the  inscription  is  illegible. 
Within  a  mile  of  this  villa  are  two  tumuli  or 
harrows,  supposed  to  contain  the  remains  of 
Roman  generals  ;  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  opened,  and  as  they  are  situated  on  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  it  is 
probable  they  will  be  examined.  Bishop 
Kennett,  in  his  Parochial  Antiquities ,  states 
that  Buckingham  must  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  as  the  spot  near  which 
the  Roman  General  Aulus  Plautius  surprised 
►and  routed  the  Britons,  under  the  command 
of  Caractacus  and  Togodumnus,  the  sons  of 
Cunobelin.  And  it  is  probable  the  barrows 
above  alluded  to  may  be  the  almost  impe¬ 
rishable  monuments  of  that  event.  The  town 
was  celebrated  in  early  Saxon  times  as  the 
burial  place  of  St.  Rumbald,  who  was  born  at 
King’s  Sutton,  and  who,  according  to  a 
Popish  legend,  lived  only  three  days ;  but 
during  a  short  time  after  birth  declared  him¬ 
self  a  Christian,  and  bequeathed  his  body 
after  death  to  Sutton  for  one  year,  to  Brackley 
for  two  years,  and  then  to  Buckingham  for 
ever.  Pilgrims  came  in  crowds  to  his  shrine 
and  well,  which  still  exists. 


ETRETAT,  AND  ITS  HERRING  FISHERY. 

( From  the  French.  By  M.  L.  B. ) 
Etretat  is  a  little  town,  six  leagues  from 
Havre,  celebrated  for  its  oysters.  Nine  beds, 
dug  at  a  great  depth,  in  a  rock  harder  than 
marble,  and  which  cannot  be  raised  but  in 
little  bits  smaller  than  a  walnut,  have  at  times 
cost  near  a  million  of  money,  and  ruined  the 
speculators :  ten  years  ago  there  was  not  an 
oyster  which  came  from  Etretat ;  now  the 
oysters  of  Etretat  are  sold  in  the  street  Mon- 
torgueil ! 

Etretat  is  composed  of  low  houses  and  cot¬ 
tages,  which  afford  precarious  asylums  to 
1,700  persons.  It  stands  in  a  narrow  valley, 
between  two  hills,  which,  presenting  on  each 
side  a  cliff*  to  the  sea,  form  a  natural  dyke 
350  feet  high.  The  defile,  wherein  stand  the 
habitations,  is  lower  than  the  sea  at  the  hour 
of  high  water ;  and  one  can  scarcely  suffici¬ 
ently  admire  the  careless  tranquillity  of  the 
people,  who  regard  as  a  certainty  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  Etretat,  some  day  beneath  the 
waves.  The  shingle  which,  when  a  north 
wind  blows,  the  ocean  yolls  up  and  masses  to¬ 
gether,  and  which  is  sent  down  again  with 
equal  rapidity  by  a  land-wind,  the  inhabitants 
are  pleased  to  call  their  Dyke.  The  chief  ma¬ 
gistrate  of  the  place,  the  Maire,  comes  from 
time  to  time  to  observe  the  whereabouts  of 
this  Dyke, — to  know  whether  it  exists  or  not ; 
and  should  the  sea  have  taken  back  its  shin¬ 
gle,  he  utters  in  a  loud  voice,  sincere,  but  lit¬ 
tle  efficacious,  wishes  that  it  would  restore 
it.  The  Maire,  for  the  rest,  is  a  keen  sports¬ 
man,  who  does  not  make  much  use  of  his 
authority,  except  for  putting  in  execution  with 
the  greatest  severity  the  prohibitions  relative 
to  carrying  fire-arms  and  game  licenses. 
Should  a  stranger  be  seen  shooting  sea-gulls 
on  the  shore,  he  is  a  lost  character  in  magis¬ 
terial  estimation.  The  Maire  returns  his  bow 
with  affected  indifference,  and  every  body 
else  gives  him  the  cold  shoulder.*  In  this 
respect,  at  least,  there  is  some  resemblance 
between  M.  le  Maire,  of  Etretat,  and  Henry 
the  Fourth,  who  caused  all  to  be  hung  as 
poachers,  convicted  of  killing  a  rabbit. 

At  times,  the  sea  has  discovered  the  re¬ 
mains  of  very  strong  walls  which  fact  con¬ 
firms  the  general  opinion  of  the  country,  that 
a  town,  of  date  considerably  anterior  to  Etre¬ 
tat  now  existing,  has  been,  in  other  days, 
swallowed  up.  For  about  twenty  years,  the 
sea  has  risen  five  feet  in  Etretat,  and  in  some 
years  it  has  there  remained  five  hours,  carry- 

*  There  is,  we  believe,  a  superstition  attached  to 
sea-gulls,  which  renders  the  destroying  them  terribly 
unlucky,  in  the  opinion  of  sailors,  and  the  population 
resident  on  sea-coasts.  Hence,  probably,  and  not  on 
mere  question  of  sporting  right,  arises  the  discourtesy 
of  the  Maire  and  people  of  Etretat,  to  the  luckless 
wight  making  war  on  these  ominous  birds. — Trans. 
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ing  away  in  its  retreat  a  few  houses,  which 
were  not  long  in  being  ground  into  shingles. 
In  spite  of  this  past  experience,  so  threaten¬ 
ing  for  the  future,  no  person  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  build  his  house  on  the  side  of  one 
or  the  other  hill ;  all,  without  exception,  are 
planted  in  the  narrow  gorge,  through  which 
there  needs  but  a  gale  of  wind  for  the  sea  to 
open  a  passage. 

On  each  side,  the  white  cliffs  resemble  im¬ 
mense  cathedrals,  forming  vast  arcades,  be¬ 
neath  which  people  walk,  at  low  water,  upon 
the  bed  occupied  by  the  sea  but  an  hour  be¬ 
fore.  For  these  walks,  it  is  prudent  to  know 
precisely  the  time  of  high  water,  and  not  to 
loiter  by  the  way;  this  precaution  not  having 
been  taken,  we  have  beheld  realized  the  scene 
described  by  Scott  in  the  Antiquary. 

A  few  anecdotical  reminiscencies  are  at¬ 
tached  to  Etretat.  At  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  a  rock,  which  is  now  visible  at 
low  water,  appeared  one  evening  for  the  first 
time.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  took  it 
for  an  English  vessel  attempting  a  descent, 
and  passed  a  good  part  of  the  night  in  firing 
at  it  with  muskets  ;  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
of  these  marksmen,  who  is  yet  living,  showed 
us  the  rock. 

About  the  same  time,  an  ordained  priest, 
(whose  name  we  forbear  to  mention,  because 
he  is  now  cure  of  a  neighbouring  commune,) 
came,  clad  in  his  pontifical  vestments,  com¬ 
manding  the  sea,  in  the  name  of  Gob  and 
the  National  Convention,  to  rise  no  higher. 
A  pittiless  wave,  which  wetted  the  surplice  of 
this  envoy  of  Heaven,  obliged  him  quickly  to 
retreat. 

The  story  of  a  sailor  is  also  told,  who,  un¬ 
der  the  empire,  not  to  be  made  a  soldier, 
sustained  a  siege  of  three  weeks  against  many 
companies  sent  to  take  him,  dead  or  alive. 
We  were  shown  the  hole  where  Romaine, 
(that  was  his  name,)  made  his  brave  defence. 

The  church  of  Etretat  is  Gothic,  and  would 
be  very  handsome,  if  the  people  had  not 
added  to  it  a  sort  of  shed,  and  some  blue  and 
red  images  in  execrable  taste,  representing 
male  and  female  saints.  It  is  much  fre¬ 
quented  ;  and  faith,  in  fact,  seeks  to  adorn 
that  to  which  it  is  attached. 

The  people  derive  their  subsistence  from 
two  sources, — fishing,  and  the  manufacture 
of  calico ;  and  what  is  singular  in  the  last 
is,  that  the  mariners  who  return  from  a  fish¬ 
ing  voyage,  above  all  from  the  herring  fish¬ 
ery,  which  is  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
victorious  in  a  struggle  against  winds  and 
waves,  quit  the  jerkin  and  tanned  breeches 
for  the  loom  and  shuttle.  Whilst  at  sea,  they 
need  courage,  daring,  strength,  presence  of 
mind,  contempt  of  life,  and  what  is  more,  of 
suffering, — in  a  word,  the  noblest  qualities 
given  to  man  to  possess  ;  but,  the  fishing 
finished,  the  same  men  become  no  more 
than  part  of  a  weaving  machine :  and  what 


they  do  a  little  wheel-work  would  do,  at 
least  well.  This  work,  also,  seems  hardest 
for  them  to  bear.  When  the  fishing  sea¬ 
son  arrives,  they  joyfully  quit  the  safe  and 
peaceful  labours  of  the  factory  to  return  to  the 
sea,  the  wind,  the  frost,  may  be,  even  to 
death ;  for  almost  every  year  Etretat  loses  seve¬ 
ral  men,  and  on  Sundays,  at  mass,  a  number 
of  women  and  children  may  be  seen  dressed 
in  black. 

This  is  a  mourning  which  powerfully  strikes 
the  imagination ;  awaking,  not  as  amongst 
us,  the  idea  of  a  death,  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  completed  life,  but  picturing  an 
existence  of  hardship  and  the  most  cruel  of 
dissolutions,  amid  foaming  and  roaring  waves, 
howling  winds,  torn  sails,  broken  masts,  and 
shattered  vessels,  whose  wrecks  are  driven 
afar;  a  death,  alter  a  long  and  courageous 
struggle- — after  a  desperate  conflict!  It  is  no 
longer  man  falling  asleep  in  the  evening  of 
life,  and  tranquilly  closing  bis  eyes  upon  the 
pillow  whereon  he  closed  them  for  nightly  slum¬ 
ber;  but  it  is  man  who,  in  prayer,  in  blas¬ 
phemy,  or  in  madness,  dies  at  sea,  calling  on 
his  wife  and  children, — in  sight,  perhaps,  of 
the  shore  on  which  a  wave  could  cast  him,  or 
from  which  a  wave  may  tear  him  whilst  cling¬ 
ing  with  his  fingers  to  the  points  of  a  rock. 
The  drowned  man  is  stiffened  in  the 
disfigurement  of  frenzy  and  suffering;  his 
eyes  start  from  their  sockets,  his  nails  are 
torn,  and  his  head  is  bloody  ! 

You  may  have  seen  the  boat  depart,  and, 
after  some  time,  hear  it  rumoured  that  that 
boat  is  lost ! — Lost  !  how  horribly  expressive 
is  then  the  word.  Lost ! — the  sea  has  opened 
and  closed  over  all  those  men  whose  hands  you 
have  pressed,  with  whom  you  have  chinked 
glasses,  and  whose  joyous  voices  met  your  ear 
for  the  last  time  when  they  gave  the  signal 
for  departure ;  you  then  recall  the  tone  of 
those  voices,  only  to  hear  them  solemn  and 
heart-rending,  at  the  moment  when  the  roar¬ 
ing  wave  closed  over  them  for  ever !  This, — 
this  then,  is  the  mourning  which  overwhelms 
the  soul  ! 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next. ) 

journals. 


THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  IN. 

A  eirst-rate  talker  generally  estimates  the 
pleasantness  of  his  circle  by  the  share  which 
his  own  conversation  has  had  in  contributing 
to  its  pleasantness.  This  is  often  evidently 
unconscious.  Johnson,  when  he  had  talked 
for  a  whole  evening,  aweing  all  other  pro¬ 
fessed  talkers,  and  delighting  every  body,  but 
not  merely  throwing  all  into  the  shade,  but 
into  silence,  used  to  say,  on  taking  his  leave, 
“  Well,  sir,  this  has  been  a  good  evening  ; 
we  have  had  good  talk.  The  communication 
of  minds  is  always  of  use.  Thought  flowed 
freely  this  evening. 
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The  celebrated  Curran,  the  Irish  barrister, 
whose  mind  was  a  perpetual  sparkle,  thus 
sometimes  mistook  his  own  abundant  contri¬ 
bution  for  that  of  his  company.  In  the  morn¬ 
ings  which  succeeded  a  night  of  anecdote  and 
animation,  he  has  observed,  “Well,  we  have 
had  a  delightful  dinner ;  all  were  in  capital 
spirits.  I  never  remember  to  have  been  more 
amused.”  During  all  this  period  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  Curran  himself  had  been  almost  the 
only  one  who  had  uttered  a  syllable ;  yet,  if 
uttered,  that  syllable  was  merely  to  keep  him 
in  motion;  or,  as  Burke  said  of  his  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Johnson,  “  only  to  ring  the  bell.” 

A  capital  story  is  told  of  an  experiment  on 
this  gay  unconsciousness.  The  personage 
may  have  been  Madame  de  Stael.  With  her, 
conversation  was  not  an  indulgence,  but  a 
profession ;  not  a  power,  but  a  passion.  In 
Paris  she  lived  but  to  talk ;  and  when  at 
length  she  began  to  talk  politics,  reckless  of 
the  great  Napoleon,  who,  a  capital  talker  him¬ 
self,  would  suffer  no  rival  in  either  politics  or 
conversation  ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of 
that  rash  display,  the  brilliant  Madame  was 
expelled  France,  and  sent  to  rove  round  the 
spell-bound  frontier,  her  lamentation  was  not 
that  she  had  lost  her  country,  but  that  she  had 
lost  her  conteurs — not  that  she  had  lost  her 
rights  as  a  citizen,  but  her  triumphs  as  a 
talker — not  that  she  had  left  Paris  behind, 
but  that  in  future  she  must  send  her  epigrams 
by  the  post,  and  waste  her  showy  sophisms 
upon  the  flat  faces  and  flatter  minds  of  the 
Germans.  Whether  the  ingenious  trick  was 
attempted  upon  this  lady,  or  upon  her  similar, 
for  second  she  had  none,  we  cannot  tell ;  but 
one  day  a  gentleman  was  introduced  into  the 
circle  of  which  this  dashing  talker  formed  the 
star,  and  introduced  as  possessing  remarkable 
conversational  powers.  Some  favourite  topic 
was  introduced,  and  the  female  orator  held 
forth  with  her  usual  brilliancy.  The  gentle¬ 
man  bowed,  smiled  ;  occasional  murmurs  of 
applause  were  heard  from  the  company,  and 
the  orator  went  on.  A  few  chance  questions, 
or  a  slight  change  of  the  topic  by  some  of  the 
circle,  kept  up  the  heroine’s  spirits,  and  she 
continued  to  discuss  and  sparkle  until  the 
party  broke  up.  She  was  then  asked  by  the 
lady  of  the  mansion  how  she  liked  the  even¬ 
ing,  “  Incomparably  delightful !”  was  the 
answer.  “  But  how  did  you  like  M.  Sechen- 
dorf?”  the  introduced  gentleman.  “  Oh,  I 
found  him  delightful  too  —  he  converses 
well !’’  “  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  that  he 

said  ?”  “  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  have 

recollected  a  thousand  things,  though  really 
at  this  moment  I  forget  every  thing,  except 
that  he  kept  up  the  conversation  charmingly.” 
The  surrounding  crowd  listened  and  smiled. 
Madame  took  her  leave,  the  smile  burst  into 
a  laugh,  M.  Sechendorf  had  not  uttered  a 
word  during  the  evening,  for  the  most  suffi¬ 
cient  reason,  he  was  dumb. 


The  ruling  passion  is  powerful  even  in 
physicians.  Matonin,  physician  to  the  King 
of  France,  was  so  fond  of  administering  me¬ 
dicine,  that  seeing  all  the  phials  and  pill¬ 
boxes  of  his  patient  completely  emptied,  and 
ranged  in  order  on  his  table,  he  said,  “  Ah, 
sir,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  attend  you,  you 
deserve  to  be  ill.” 

Now  to  fix  the  unfixable.  The  editor  of  a 
provincial  paper,  frequently  intruded  upon  by 
a  Paul  Pry  of  the  town,  said  that  he  came  so 
often,  and  sat  so  long,  that  when  he  died  his 
shadow  was  found  fixed  upon  the  wall.  Jo¬ 
nathan  improves  in  his  exaggerations.  An 
Englishman  was  observing  that  the  good 
feeding  of  England  produced  the  fattest  men 
in  the  world.  Jonathan  contended  that  the 
good  feeding  of  the  States  produced  the 
fattest  women.  “  What  did  your  Daniel 
Lambert  weigh  ?”  said  the  American. 
“  About  fifty  stone,”  was  the  answer. 
“  Pooh,  that’s  nothing,”  said  the  Yankee, 
u  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  at  least  a  dozen 
women,  each  the  girth  of  Penn’s  tree,  and 
one  in  Staten  island,  that  it  would  take  a 
fortnight  to  walk  round.” 

The  tradesmen  in  one  of  the  northern 
towns  are  remarkable  fellows  for  public  meet¬ 
ings.  A  rise  in  peas  or  potatoes,  squirrels’ 
tails  or  sawdust,  is  always  arranged  by  a 
public  meeting,  and  immortalized  by  a  hand¬ 
some  flow  of  oratory.  Some  time  since,  by  a 
public  resolution,  the  dealers  in  eggs  deter¬ 
mined  at  once  to  raise  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumers,  and  to  lower  them  to  the  producers. 
The  consumers  grumbled,  but  were,  of  course, 
compelled  to  submit.  The  producers,  though 
they  had  the  remedy  rather  more  in  their 
own  hands,  for  awhile  submitted  too.  At 
length  the  dealers  determined  to  pay  no  more 
than  sixpence  a  dozen  for  the  eggs.  This,  as 
the  late  Lord  Liverpool  said,  was  too  bad ; 
the  farmers  remonstrated,  but  the  tradesmen 
said  that  the  price  had  been  fixed  at  a  public 
meeting,  and  that  they  could  give  no  more. 
“  What  have  you  brought  for  sale  ?”  was  the 
question  to  one  of  the  farmers.  “  Not  an 
egg,”  said  the  farmer,  “  for  the  hens  have 
had  a  meeting  too,  and  passed  a  resolution 
not  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  laying  eggs  for  so 
shabby  a  price  as  sixpence  a  dozen.” 

Mathews,  in  his  Adelphi  entertainments, 
used  to  tell  an  excellent  story  of  what  would 
be  called  in  the  workhouse  phrase  the  dietary 
system,  of  two  Frenchmen  who  rambled  their 
way  to  live  on  their  wits  in  London.  The 
Frenchmen,  on  finding  the  finances  on  which 
they  expected  to  live  for  a  year,  running  to 
the  dregs  within  a  week  in  the  expenses  of 
London,  determined  to  separate  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  greater  economy.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  they  met  by  accident;  Monsieur  Jean 
stared  at  the  sight  of  Monsieur  Pierre,  as  if 
he  were  an  apparition.  Monsieur  Pierre 
gazed  on  Monsieur  Jean  with  a  mixture  of 
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envy  and  astonishment,  for  Monsieur  Jean 
had  become  as  corpulent  as  an  alderman, 
while  Monsieur  Pierre  was  reduced  to  skin 
and  bone.  “  Mu  foi,”  said  the  starving 
Pierre,  “  how  is  all  this  P  I  am  half  starved. 
For  the  last  fortnight  I  have  lived  on  bread 
and  water,  while  you  look  as  round  as  a  burgo¬ 
master.” — “The  matter  is  easily  explained,” 
said  Monsieur  Jean  ;  “  1  lived  on  a  delightful 
thing  that  cost  me  only  four  sous  a  day.” — 
“  Ma  foi,”  said  the  starving  Pierre,  “  tell  me 
what  it  is  ?  What  do  they  call  it  ' “  What 

it  is  I  don’t  know,”  was  the  answer,  “  but 
they  called  it  cat’s  meat.” — But  we  thiuk  the 
following  expedient  for  cheap  living  nearly 
equal  to  the  discovery  of  Monsieur  Jean.  The 
receipt  is  given  as  the  substance  of  a  book 
written  by  Dr.  Alcott,  a  physician  of  Salem  : 
— “  For  breakfast  take  two  cents’  worth 
(a  halfpenny)  of  dried  apples,  without  drink ; 
for  dinner  drink  a  quart  of  water  to  swell  the 
apples  ;  take  tea  with  a  friend.’’  This,  we 
have  no  doubt,  is  a  capital  receipt  to  bring 
patients  to  the  doctor,  though  we  think  some 
other  word  than  substance  should  be  used  in 
its  description. 

The  blunders  of  the  newspapers  are  some¬ 
times  amusing.  A  Mrs.  Otway  advertises  a 
school  for  tuition  in  fashionable  dancing, 
adding  that  there  is  no  entrance. 

An  auctioneer’s  placard  announces  a 
splendid  nobleman’s  mansion  to  be  disposed 
of  unfurnished ,  with  every  convenience. 

The  advertisement  of  a  suburb  theatre  an¬ 
nounces  to  gentlemen  and  ladies  that  a 
consort  will  be  given  every  evening  during 
the  license. 

A  wooden  dog  kennel  appears  on  a  wall 
in  Lambeth,  with  chalked  upon  it,  “  Enquire 
within.’’ 

A  coffin-maker  in  one  of  the  leading  streets 
of  London  happening  to  have  apartments  to 
let,  has  pasted  his  bills  upon  the  coffins  in  his 
window,  announcing  “  Lodgings  for  single 
gentlemen.” 

If  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  art  of  a  correspondence  in  which 
the  two  letters  contained  but  two  figures  ? 
The  first  letter  contained  but  a  note  of  inter¬ 
rogation,  implying,  Is  there  any  news  P  The 
answer  contained  but  a  cipher,  None.  This 
was  clever ;  but  a  cleverer  contrivance  still 
was  that  of  the  grocer  who  painted  on  his 
shop  window  two  large  T’s,  one  coloured 
black,  and  the  other  green.  This  saved  the 
trouble  of  telling  the  world  at  length  that 
he  sold  capital  tea  of  both  kinds,  black  and 
green. 

An  advertisement,  offering  a  reward  for 
some  family  documents,  and  mentioning  at 
the  end  that  it  was  not  to  be  repeated,  an 
old  woman,  caught  by  the  conclusion,  said — 
“  What,  not  to  be  repeated — eh,  sirs,  that 
must  be  a  great  secret.” 

We  should  conceive  the  following  adver¬ 


tisement  rather  difficult  to  be  answered  :  “  If 
John  Thomas,  who  was  supposed  to  have  died 
at  Tortola  in  the  year  1829,  should  meet  this 
notice,  by  calling  on  Mr.  Vincent,  solicitor,  in 
the  Minories,  he  will  hear  of  something  to  his 
advantage.” — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


Ilotes  of  a  IRcatfcr. 


FI  CK  WICK  I  AN  A.  BY  BOZ. 

Betting. 

The  office  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  was  in  a  first  floor  up 
a  court  behind  the  Bank  of  England  ;  the 
house  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  was  at 
Brixton,  Surrey  ;  the  horse  and  stanhope  of 
Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  were  at  an  adja¬ 
cent  livery  stable  ;  the  groom  of  Wilkins 
Fiasher,  Esquire,  was  on  his  way  to  the 
West  End  to  deliver  some  game  ;  the  clerk 
of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  had  gone  to 
his  dinner  ;  and  so  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire, 
himself,  cried,  “  Come  in,”  when  Mr.  Pell 
and  his  companions  knocked  at  the  counting- 
house  door. 

“  Well,  I’ll  bet  you  half-a-dozan  of  claret 
on  it ;  come,”  said  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire, 
resuming  the  conversation  to  which  Mr. 
Pell’s  entrance  had  caused  a  momentary  in¬ 
terruption. 

This  was  addressed  to  a  very  smart  young 
gentleman  who  wore  his  hat  on  his  right 
whisker,  and  was  lounging  over  the  desk 
killing  flies  with  a  ruler.  Wilkins  Flasher, 
Esquire,  was  balancing  himself  on  two  legs 
of  an  office  stool,  spearing  a  wafer-box  with 
a  penknife,  which  he  dropped  every  now 
and  then  with  great  dexterity  into  the  very 
centre  of  a  small,  red  wafer  that  was  stuck 
outside.  Both  gentlemen  had  very  open 
waistcoats  and  very  rolling  collars,  and  very 
small  boots  and  very  big  rings,  and  very 
little  watches  and  very  large  guard  chains, 
and  symmetrical  inexpressibles  and  scented 
pocket  handkerchiefs. 

“  I  never  bet  half-a-dozen,’’  said  the 
other  gentleman.  “  I’ll  take  a  dozen.” 

“  Done,  Simmery,  done  !”  said  Wilkins 
Flasher,  Esquire. 

“  P.  P.,  mind,”  observed  the  other. 

“  Of  course,”  replied  Wilkins  Flasher, 
Esquire  ;  and  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire, 
entered  it  in  a  little  book  with  a  gold  pen¬ 
cil-case,  and  the  other  gentleman  entered 
it  also,  in  another  little  book  with  another 
gold  pencil  case. 

“  I  see  there’s  a  notice  up  this  morning 
about  Boffer,”  observed  Mr.  Simmery. 
“  Poor  devil,  he’s  expelled  the  house.” 

“  I’ll  bet  you  ten  guineas  to  five  he  cuts 
his  throat,”  said  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire. 

“  Done,”  replied  Mr.  Simmery. 

“  Stop  !  I  bar,”  said  Wilkins  Flasher, 
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Esquire,  thoughtfully.  “  Perhaps  he  may 
hang  himself.” 

“  Very  good,”  rejoined  Mr.  Simmery, 
pulling  out  the  gold  pencil-case  again. 
“  I’ve  no  objection  to  take  you  that  way. 
Say — makes  away  with  himself.” 

“  Kills  himself,  in  fact,”  said  Wilkins 
Flasher,  Esquire. 

“  Just  so,”  replied  Mr.  Simmery,  putting 
it  down.  “  £  Flasher — ten  guineas  to  five, 
Hotter  kills  himself.’  Within  what  time 
shall  we  say  ?” 

“  A  fortnight  ?  ”  suggested  Wilkins 
Flasher,  Esquire. 

“  Confound  it,  no;”  rejoined  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mery,  stopping  for  an  instant  to  smash  a  fly 
with  the  ruler.  u  Say  a  week.” 

“  Split  the  difference,”  said  Wilkins 
Flasher,  Esquire.  “  Make  it  ten  days.” 

“Well;  ten  days,”  rejoined  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mery. 

So,  it  was  entered  down  in  the  little  books 
that  Botter  was  to  kill  himself  within  ten 
days,  or  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  was  to 
hand  over  to  Frank  Simmery,  Esquire,  the 
sum  of  ten  guineas ;  and  that  if  Hotter  did 
kill  himself  within  that  time,  Frank  Sim¬ 
mery,  Esquire,  would  pay  to  Wilkins  Flasher, 
Esquire,  five  guineas,  instead. 

“  I’m  very  sorry  he  has  failed,”  said  Wil¬ 
kins  Flasher,  Esquire.  “  Capital  dinners 
he  gave.” 

“  Fine  port  he  had  too,”  remarked  Mr. 
Simmery.  “We  are  going  to  send  our  but¬ 
ler  to  the  sale  to-morrow,  to  pick  up  some 
of  that  sixty-four. 

“  The  devil  you  are  !  ”  said  Wilkins 
Flasher,  Esquire.  “  My  man’s  going  too. 
Five  guineas  my  man  outbids  your  man.” 

“  Done.” 

Another  entry  was  made  in  the  little  books 
with  the  gold  pencil-cases;  and  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mery  having  by  this  time  killed  all  the  flies 
and  taken  all  the  bets,  strolled  away  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  to  see  what  was  going  for¬ 
ward. 


OLDEN  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Whatever  our  notions  maybe  as  to  our 
ancestors’  learning,  we  are  all  of  us,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  clear  on  one  point,  that  they 
were  very  superstitious — that  the  whole  of 
them  believed  in  astrology,  fortune-telling, 
dreams,  <fec.  <fcc.,  and  if  we  wish  to  stamp 
them  as  most  particularly  absurd,  we  appeal 
to  the  ordeal — the  trial  by  hot  iron  or  hot 
water  !  Would  it  not  be  just  as  well  if  we 
ascertained,  not  whether  such  things  were, 
but  how  they  were  spoken  of  and  thought  of 
by  that  class  of  persons  to  which  we  might 
even  now  not  think  it  too  great  a  condescen¬ 
sion  just  to  speak  a  word  or  two?  They 
might  find  our  friend,  Peter  of  Blois,  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  very  sensibly  on  this  point. 
“No  dreams  will  ever  make  me  have  any 


faith  in  dreams.  I  am  far  from  denying 
that  the  mind,  either  from  the  relics  of  its 
thoughts,  or  its  innate  sagacity,  prefigures 
some  images  of  the  future,  but  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  deceived.  1  have  often  found  by 
experience  that  dreams  which  promised  me 
good  fortune,  turned  out  very  differently. 
Let  me,  then,  advise  you,  my  excellent 
friend,  to  give  no  heed  to  dreams,  and  to 
avoid  the  error  of  those  who  are  afraid  of 
meeting  a  hare  ;  or  are  shocked  at  meeting 
a  woman  with  dishevelled  hair,  a  blind  or  a 
lame  man,  or  a  monk ;  and  who  feel  sure  of 
a  pleasant  reception  if  a  wolf  or  a  dove 
crosses  them  ;  if  St.  Martin’s  bird  flies  from 
left  to  right ;  if,  as  they  go  out,  they  hear 
distant  thunder,  or  meet  a  humpbacked  or 
leprous  man,”  (fee.  The  rest  of  the  letter 
is  in  the  same  strain,  and  was  written  on 
occasion  of  Peter’s  being  consulted  by  a 
friend  on  this  knotty  point : — Mr.  A.  going 
out  of  his  inn  in  the  morning  was  met  by 
Mr.  B.,  a  monk ,  and  was  by  him  warned  not 
to  pursue  his  journey.  Mr.  A.,  nothing 
daunted,  joined  the  retinue  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  whom  he  was  attending,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  he  and  his  horse  did  in  the  course  of 
the  day  fall  into  a  ditch,  where  they  were 
nearly  drowned.  Peter’s  friend  wishes  to 
know  how  all  this  was  ;  and  Peter  assures 
him  that  in  his  opinion  Mr.  A.  would  have 
had  his  tumble  if  he  had  met  no  monk  at  all. 
It  is  a  very  curious  thing  that  this  supersti¬ 
tion  as  to  meeting  a  monk  lasts  in  full  force 
to  the  present  hour.  The  old  King  of 
Naples,  who  died  in  1825,  (how  many  there 
have  been  since  one  does  not  know,)  and 
whose  greatest  passion  was  hunting,  always 
turned  back  on  meeting  a  monk.  Indeed 
the  whole  superstition  as  to  the  evil  eye  is  as 
rife  in  Italy  at  this  day  as  it  ever  was.  But 
with  respect  to  the  ordeal,  so  far  were  the 
better  class  of  the  clergy  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  centuries  from  encouraging  this 
system,  that  they  reprobated  it  exceedingly, 
reasoned  against  it,  and  referred  to  the  de¬ 
crees  of  canons  which  condemned  it. 

The  touching  for  disease  by  the  royal 
hand  seems  to  have  been  well  known,  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  the  twelfth  century,  (Pet.  Blois 
150);  but,  as  there  was  a  form  of  service 
expressly  composed  or  arranged  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  chaplains  of  James  II. — 
and  our  own  prayer-books  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  at  least,  have  a  form 
for  the  same  purpose — perhaps  the  less  that 
is  said  by  way  of  comparison  on  this  point, 
the  better. — Quarterly  Review. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND. 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  humiliating 
fact,  that  architecture,  the  chief  of  arts,  (as 
the  name  implies),  has  never  flourished  in 
our  British  Isles  as  it  has  done  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  those  favoured  climes  of  taste  and  de- 
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sign.  It  would  be  along  and  an  ungracious 
task  to  point  out  the  causes  of  this  inferior 
degree  of  success,  in  a  matter  of  daily  domes¬ 
tic  comfort — in  a  branch  of  the  arts,  which  is 
so  well  calculated  to  display  the  pride  of  the 
monarchy,  the  dignity  of  the  church,  the 
wealth  of  the  noble  and  the  merchant,  the 
skill  and  invention  of  the  most  mechanical 
and  constructive  of  nations.  We  will  just 
suggest,  among  some  of  the  causes,  the  early 
liberty  of  the  subject  in  England,  which,  by 
conferring  a  security  of  property,  generated 
that  love  for  comfort  and  private  possessions, 
so  peculiar  to  Englishmen  in  preference  to 
merging  the  individual  in  magnificent  public 
institutions; — the  limited  power  of  the  mo¬ 
narch —  the  distribution 'of  national  wealth 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people — the  jea¬ 
lousy  always  displayed  by  a  ’powerful  aris¬ 
tocracy  as  to  the  power  and  affluence  of  the 
church,  which  in  its  most  palmy  times  of 
papacy  never  attained  the  full  blown  pomp 
and  splendour  of  the  Spanish  or  Italian; — 
the  iconoclastic  simplicity  of  a  Protestant 
church,  a  conscientious  opponent  to  the  car¬ 
ver  and  sculptor; — and,  finally,  the  influence 
of  a  climate,  damp  and  cold — of  stinted  suns 
and  lengthened  winters,  in  which  lofty  halls, 
spacious  apartments,  vast  windows,  open  cor¬ 
ridors  and  porticoes — all  those  gorgeous  ap¬ 
purtenances  and  ornaments  in  which  archi¬ 
tecture  delights  to  revel — so  far  from  tending 
to  render  indoor  existence  happy,  would  be 
the  instruments  of  discomfort,  disease,  and 
uneasiness.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century,  when  a  better  architectural  feel¬ 
ing  appeared  to  be  growing  upon  us,  there 
came  the  curse  of  war,  that  greatest  of  all  im¬ 
pediments  to  the  peace-loving  arts,  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  mankiud.  It  nipped  the 
opening  bud  with  odious  taxes  and  fiscal  re¬ 
strictions,  narrowing  our  windows,  defining 
the  size  of  brick  by  law,  declaring  war  against 
all  picturesque  projections  as  contrary  to  act  of 
parliament,  increasing  the  expense  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  of  every  kind,  thwarting  the  manufac¬ 
turer  with  duties  and  excisemen,  and  render¬ 
ing  it  imperative  on  the  bulk  of  the  people  to 
consult  economy  in  form,  size,  and  ornament ; 
fostering  the  melancholy  dullness  of  Baker- 
street  ;  creating  those  tasteless  piles  of  bald- 
faced  barracks,  manufactories,  prisons,  palaces, 
and  penitentiaries,  which  would  render  another 
Lisbon  earthquake  hardly  a  national  calamity 
in  England.  Something,  too,  must  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  unfortunate  position  in  which 
those  who  profess  the  liberal  profession  of 
architects  are  placed  in  this  country — we  al¬ 
lude  to  the  tradesman-like  mode  of  remunera¬ 
tion  by  a  per-centage  on  the  whole  expendi¬ 
ture.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  system  more 
degrading  to  a  gentleman  of  education  and 
of  feeling,  or  one  more  open  to  painful  sus¬ 
picions  of  underhand  meddlings  with  subor¬ 
dinate  tradesmen.  It  seems  to  hold  out  a 


premium  to  increased  outlay  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  ,and  has  induced  that  universal  and 
degrading  opinion  of  an  architect’s  estimate, 
that  it  can  be  as  little  depended  upon  as  an 
epitaph.  Thus  a  body  of  honourable,  highly 
educated  men,  submit  to  a  reflection  on  their 
word  and  integrity,  implied  in  such  a  doubt,, 
which  they  would  not  put  up  with  for  an  in¬ 
stant  under  any  other  circumstances,  and  are 
yet  compelled  to  do  so  in  a  matter  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  their  character,  cre¬ 
dit,  and  well-doing  in  their  profession.  If 
the  per-centage  system  be  unhappily  to  be 
continued,  we  would  suggest  that  it  should 
be  taken  on  the  estimate  given  in,  rather  than 
on  the  eventual  expense.  The  most  unex¬ 
ceptionable  honorarium,  however,  would  be, 
as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  liberal  pro¬ 
fessions,  a  fixed  definite  sum  for  a  certain 
specified  performance. — Ibid. 


English  Beauty. — Life,  long  and  happy, 
to  English  beauty !  Despite  all  that  has 
been,  or  ever  will  be  said  of  its  fragility,  its 
danger,  its  destruction,  it  is  a  blessed  thing 
to  look  upon  and  live  amongst.  Talk  of  its 
fading  !  it  never  fades ;  it  is  but  transferred 
from  face  to  face.  The  bud  comes  forth  as 
the  blossom  is  perfected,  and  the  bud  bursts 
into  blossom  but  to  hide  the  falling  leaves, 
fragrant  amidst  the  decay  of  the  parent 
flower.  Then  the  beauties  of  our  country  are 
so  varied.  The  peasant  girl,  gifted  with 
pearl-like  modesty ;  and  the  courtly  maiden, 
set,  as  her  birthright,  in  a  golden  circlet — the 
intellectual  face  also  beaming  intelligence ; 
and  the  English  matron,  proud  as  Cornelia, 
of  her  living  jewels.  Nor  is  the  perfectness 
of  English  beauty  confined  to  any  class.  In 
summer  time  you  meet  it  every  where,  by  the 
hedgerows,  in  the  streets,  in  the  markets,  at 
the  opera,  where  tiers  on  tiers,  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  lovely  faces  glitter  and  'gleam, 
and  smile  and  weep ;  and  then  you  wonder 
whence  they  came,  and  bless  your  fortune 
that  they  so  congregate,  to  harmonize  the 

sight  in  sweet  accordance  with  the  ear _ 

Uncle  Horace. 

Guiding  Balloons. — We  find  in  the  Eman¬ 
cipation,  under  the  head  of  “  Article  commu¬ 
nique”  the  following  lines: — “An  unex¬ 
pected  event,  a  fact,  the  existence  of  which 
appeared  chimerical,  is  at  length  realized. 
The  art  of  directing  balloons  is  discovered. 
This  sublime  discovery,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  incalculable,  is  due  to  the  profound 
studies  and  researches  of  M.  William  Van 
Eschen,  a  native  of  Brussels.  The  system  of 
the  author  is  equally  simple  and  ingenious, 
and  the  effect  is  infallible.  By  means  of  his 
application,  and  with  a  new  kind  of  balloon, 
also  invented  by  him,  the  aeronaut  will  be 
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able,  in  the  usual  state  of  the  atmosphere,  to 
proceed  at  pleasure,  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
Only,  in  case  of  contrary  and  violent  winds, 
the  balloon  will  not  make  a  rapid  progress. 
In  this  respect  it  resembles  steam  boats — 
it  resists  the  currents  (of  air)  and  obstacles, 
and  in  some  manner  overcomes  them. — 
Dutch  Paper. 

Dr.  Williams,  and  the  Horse  Eye-water. 
— The  Louisville  Journal  tells  us  of  a  good 
story  of  Doctor  Williams’  practice  in  Cinciu- 
natti.  The  oculist,  according  to  that  paper, 
has  two  bottles  of  eye-water,  the  one  to  make 
human,  and  the  other  to  make  horse-eyes. 
It  happened  that  while  in  Cincinnatti,  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  to  the  oculist  by  a  man 
with  one  eye,  who  had  a  horse  in  the  same 
condition.  As  he  desired  a  cure  for  both, 
the  doctor  took  his  two  bottles  with  him,  but, 
unfortunately,  through  some  strange  mistake, 
changed  them.  The  consequence  was,  that 
a  horse-eye  soon  made  its  appearance  in  the 
man’s  head,  and  a  human  eye  in  the  horse’s. 
The  whole  town  became  so  exasperated,  that 
the  doctor  had  to  leave  forthwith. 

The  Hour  of  Conscience. — We  are  apt  to 
connect  the  voice  of  conscience  with  the  still¬ 
ness  of  midnight.  But  I  think  we  wrong 
that  innocent  hour.  It  is  that  terrible  “  next 
morning,”  when  reason  is  wide  awake,  upon 
which  remorse  fastens  its  fangs.  Has  a  man 
gambled  away  his  all,  or  shot  his  friend  in  a 
duel — has  he  committed  a  crime,  or  incurred 
a  laugh — it  is  the  next  morning ,  when  the 
irretrievable  past  rises  before  him  like  a  spec¬ 
tre — then  doth  the  churchyard  of  memory 
yield  up  its  grisly  dead — then  is  the  witching 
hour  when  the  foul  fiend  within  us  can  least 
tempt,  perhaps,  but  most  torment.  At  night 
we  have  one  thing  to  hope  for,  one  refuge  to 
fly  to — oblivion  and  sleep  !  But  at  morning, 
sleep  is  over,  and  we  are  called  upon  coldly 
to  review,  and  re-act,  and  live  again  the  wak¬ 
ing  bitterness  of  self-reproach. —  Ernest  Mai- 
tracers. 

The  Harmonies  of  the  Universe. — There 
is  music  wherever  there  is  harmony,  order, 
or  proportion  ;  and  thus  far  we  may  main¬ 
tain  the  music  of  the  spheres  ;  for  those 
well  ordered  motions,  and  regular  paces, 
though  they  give  no  sound  unto  the  ear,  yet 
to  the  understanding  they  strike  a  note  most 
full  of  harmony.  Whoever  is  harmonically 
composed,  delights  in  the  harmony  of  sounds ; 
which  makes  me  much  distrust  the  symmetry 
of  those  heads  which  declaim  against  all 
church  music.  For  myself,  not  only  from 
my  obedience,  but  my  particular  genius,  I 
do  embrace  it ;  for  even  that  vulgar  and 
tavern  music,  which  makes  one  man  merry, 
another  mad,  strikes  in  me  a  deep  fit  of  devo¬ 
tion,  and  profound  contemplation  of  the  first 
composer  ;  there  is  something  in  it  of  divi¬ 
nity  more  than  the  ear  discovers.  I  will  not 


say  with  Plato,  the  soul  is  a  harmony,  but 
harmonical,  and  hath  its  nearest  sympathy 
unto  music  ;  thus,  some  whose  temper  of 
body  agrees,  and  humours  the  constitution 
of  their  souls,  are  born  poets,  though  indeed 
all  are  naturally  inclined  unto  rhyme. — Sir 
Thornes  Brown :  quoted  in  the  Musical 
World. 

Cause  of  Intemperance. — One  cause  of 
the  commonness  of  intemperance  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things,  is  the  heavy  burden  of 
care  and  toil  which  is  laid  on  a  large  multi¬ 
tude  of  men.  Multitudes  to  earn  subsistence 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  are  often 
compelled  to  undergo  a  degree  of  labour 
exhausting  to  the  spirits  and  injurious  to  the 
health  ;  of  consequence,  relief  is  sought  in 
stimulants.  We  do  not  find  that  civilization 
lightens  man’s  toils ;  as  yet  it  has  increased 
them,  and  in  this  effect  I  see  a  sign  of  a 
deep  defect  in  what  we  call  the  progress  of 
society.  It  cannot  be  the  design  of  the 
Creator  that  the  whole  of  life  should  be  spent 
in  drudgery  for  the  supply  of  animal  wants. 
That  civilization  is  very  imperfect  in  which 
the  mass  of  men  can  redeem  no  time  for  in¬ 
tellectual,  moral,  and  social  culture.  It  is 
melancholy  to  witness  the  degradation  of 
multitudes  to  the  condition  of  beast  of  bur¬ 
then.  Exhausting  toils  unfit  the  mind  to 
resist  temptation.  The  man  spent  with 
labour,  and  cut  off  by  his  condition  from 
higher  pleasures  is  compelled  to  seek  a 
deceitful  solace  in  sensual  excess.  How  the 
condition  of  society  shall'  be  so  changed  as 
to  prevent  excessive  pleasure  on  any  class,  is 
undoubtedly  a  hard  question.  One  thing 
seems  plain,  that  there  is  no  tendency  in  our 
present  institutions  and  habits  to  bring  relief. 
On  the  contrary,  rich  and  poor  seem  to  be 
more  and  more  oppressed  with  incessant  toil, 
exhausting  forethought,  anxious  struggles, 
feverish  competitions. — Dr.  Channing. 

Old  and  Young. — There  is  to  age  some¬ 
thing  so  enlivening  in  the  company  of  youth, 
unconsciously  it  shares  the  cheerfulness  it 
witnesses,  and  hopes  with  the  hopes  around, 
in  that  sympathy  which  is  the  kindliest  part 
of  our  nature. — L.  E.  L. 

Widow  and  Orphan. — If  this  cold  world 
has  one  tie  more  holy,  and  more  redeemed 
lrom  all  selfish  feeling  than  another,  it  is 
that  which  binds  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
together. — Ibid. 

If  anything  can  make  a  woman  look 
pretty,  it  is  the  presence  of  him  she  loves. 

Self-examination. —  They  saw  but  with 
the  heart’s  eyes,  and  these  turn  on  an  in¬ 
ward  world. — L.  E.  L. 
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CONS  FANTINA. 

The  subject  engraved  upon  the  preceding 
page  is  one  of  two-fold  interest;  inasmuch 
as  it  associates  the  glory  of  the  past  with 
bright  anticipations  of  the  future.  It  pre¬ 
sents  to  us  one  of  the  cities  of  “  the  antique 
world,”  alike  attractive  from  the  singularity 
and  splendour  of  its  construction,  and  the 
importance  of  its  history  ;  whilst,  upon  the 
ashes  of  its  former  greatness,  civilization  is 
now  founding  hope  for  posterity,  in  the  very 
interesting  experiment  of  establishing  an 
European  colony  within  its  walls. 

Situated  between  the  meridians  of  the 
rivers  Booberak  and  Zaine,  upon  the  skirts 
of  the  desert  of  Sahara,  and  the  coast  of  the 
Mauritania  Caesariensis  and  Numidia,  lies 
the  province  of  Constantina,  upwards  of 
230  miles  in  length,  and  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  breadth.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of 
vast  resources  ;  the  viceroy  being,  at  one 
period,  accustomed  to  pay  annually  into  the 
treasury  of  Algiers  not  less  than  from  80  to 
100  thousand  dollars. 

The  town  of  Constantina  is  almost  three 
times  as  large  as  Algiers  ;  it  is  surrounded 
with  strong  walls,  more  than  thirty-five  feet 
high,  beyond  which  rise  Nature’s  loftier 
bulwarks  of  mountains  of  picturesque  form 
and  stupendous  height.  Founded  during 
the  early  achievements  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Constantina  owed  its  vast  population  and  its 
unequalled  embellishments  to  the  splendid 
reign  of  Masinissa,  which  terminated  149 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  According 
to  Strabo,  it  first  subdued  the  Massseglians, 
who  cultivated  the  fruitful  plain  of  Hamsah. 
Scipio  iEmilianus  extended  the  ancient  king¬ 
dom  of  Masinissa,  and  of  Mifipsa,  by  the 
addition  of  the  valley  of  Bagrado,  when  it 
took  the  name  of  Numidia.  It  was  deso¬ 
lated  by  the  wars  of  Marius  and  of  Sylla, 
by  the  oppressions  of  the  old  Roman  pro- 
consuls,  and  by  repeated  civil  strife. 

Towards  the  year  45  of  the  Christian  era, 
Numidia  became  a  Roman  province.  It  w’as 
governed  by  proconsuls,  and  after  the  time 
of  Dioclesian  by  presidents,  under  the  or¬ 
ders,  it  is  stated,  of  the  vicar  at  Carthage, 
subsequently  by  the  prelect  of  the  Italian 
Praetorium  ;  and  it  was  placed  in  the  milita  ry 
division  of  a  count  residing  at  Bona,  who 
had  between  5,000  and  6,000  troops,  quar¬ 
tered  in  a  great  number  of  fortresses  and 
castles  under  his  command.  Between  the 
years  340  and  350,  the  town  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Emperor  Constant,  son  of  Constantina, 
from  whom  it  acquired  its  modern  name. 

The  position  of  Constantina  is  very  for¬ 
midable  :  the  Romans  fortified  it  with  lofty 
walls,  flanked  at  intervals  with  strong  tow¬ 
ers.  The  inclosure  is  still  in  good  preserva¬ 
tion  ;  in  Pliny’s  time,  the  city  stood  on  a 
kind  of  lofty  promontory,  inaccessible  on 
every  side,  except  towards  the  south-east. 
The  town  inclined  a  little  to  the  south,  and 


was  terminated  to  the  north  by  a  precipice 
of  600  feet  in  depth.  The  view  is  here 
magnificent,  stretching  far  over  a  series  of 
valleys — at  one  period  covered  with  coun¬ 
try  •seats,  palaces,  and  Roman  villas,  of  which 
numerous  vestiges  are  yet  to  be  seen.  Again, 
to  the  east,  it  is  commanded  by  lofty  moun¬ 
tains,  connected  by  a  chain  of  almost  inac¬ 
cessible  rocks. 

Besides  the  general  traces  of  a  diversity 
of  ruins  scattered  around,  we  have  still  re¬ 
maining,  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  im¬ 
mense  cisterns,  which  received  the  waters 
brought  thither  from  Physgeah  by  a  vast 
aqueduct,  great  part  of  which,  showing  it 
to  have  been  very  sumptuous,  still  remains. 
One  of  the  gates  is  of  a  beautiful  reddish 
stone,  not  inferior  to  well-polished  marble. 
The  gate  towards  the  south  east  was  a  mas¬ 
ter-piece  of  its  kind  ;  the  gallery  and  the 
columns  of  the  arches  being  adorned  with 
cornices  and  festoons,  oxheads  and  gar¬ 
lands.  Among  the  ruins  to  the  south-west, 
is  the  greatest  part  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
called  “  the  castle  of  the  giant,”  composed 
of  three  arches,  highly  enriched,  and  flanked 
with  Corinthian  pilasters. 

In  the  fearful  days  of  the  Vandals,  Con¬ 
stantina  suffered  much  from  their  devastat¬ 
ing  power  ;  though  it  preserved,  till  the  yet 
more  sweeping  conquest  of  the  Arabs,  those 
municipal  rights  and  laws  conferred  by  the 
Carthaginian  trader  and  the  Roman  colo¬ 
nizer.  The  city  was  slow  to  receive  the 
Mohammedan  doctrines,  which  it  only 
adopted  with  Numidia  and  the  rest  of  Af¬ 
rica  in  710.  It  once  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Africa,  under  the  dynasty  of 
the  Fatirnites  till  the  year  900.  It  then 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Zerytes,  who 
reigned  at  Taburt  and  at  Asch’yr  over  the 
territory  of  the  east  division,  which  after¬ 
wards  became  the  Regency  of  Algiers.  Af¬ 
ter  a  lapse  of  600  years  of  variable  fortune 
under  the  Almoravides  and  Almohades,  the 
city  fell,  under  the  leaden  sceptre  of  the 
Osmanlis,  in  1550.  The  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  the  most  productive  in  Africa ;  an  in¬ 
dustrious  population  ;  commerce  with  cen¬ 
tral  Africa,  and  an  advantageous  position 
between  the  desert  and  the  best  portion  of 
the  date  country  ;  the  most  fertile  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  that  of  Sousah,  and 
chiefly  subject  to  the  divan  of  Algiers, — have 
given  Constantina  a  considerable  degree  of 
importance  under  the  predatory  rule  of  the 
Turk.  Its  commercial  connexions  were 
principally  with  Tunis,  and  were  so  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  Algerines,  that  war  was  declared 
by  them  with  Tunis  in  1782  and  1783.  Some 
inconsiderable  hostilities  were  followed  by 
the  plague  in  1784.  Between  both  these 
terrific  scourges,  a  great  portion  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  these  dominions  was  swept  away. 
Previous  to  1780,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
spacious  city  amounted  to  nearly  50.000 
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souls ;  but  it  has  subsequently  declined  to  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  half  that  number.  A  monthly 
caravan  used  formerly  to  set  out  for  Tunis, 
—  a  wealthy  cargo,  estimated  at  not  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  Spanish  piastres, 
or  six  million,  six  hundred  thousand  francs 
yearly.  It  also  carried  on  trade  with  Bona, 
by  the  beys  of  Quol  and  Stora,  and  with  the 
Royal  African  Company  of  Marseilles. 

In  the  present  day,  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  having  determined  on  obtaining  re¬ 
dress  for  injuries  inflicted  on  its  trade,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  repress  piracy  and 
slavery,  despatched  a  formidable  expedition 
to  the  African  shores.  Algiers  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  districts  were  speedily  subjugated  ; 
and  the  court  of  Versailles  no  longer  con¬ 
cealed  its  ulterior  design  of  retaining  these 
conquests,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a 
permanent  system  of  colonization.  Bona 
too,  and  other  important  ports,  had  early 
submitted  to  French  valour,  and  Constantina 
next  engaged  the  attention  of  the  invaders. 
For  this  new  conquest,  a  powerful  force  of 
7,000  veteran  troops,  under  Marshal  Clausel, 
quitted  Bona  on  Nov.  12,  1836.  But,  no 
sooner  had  their  march  commenced,  than 
the  weather  exhibited,  in  this  torrid  clime, 
all  the  chilly  features  of  the  wintry  north. 
Having  encamped  on  the  mountain  summits, 
within  two  days  march  of  Constantina,  a 
terrific  snow-storm  suddenly  set  in  ;  the  cold 
became  intense,  and  numbers  perished  in 
one  night.  But  the  heroes  of  a  hundred 
campaigns  held  on ;  they  forded  rivers,  bore 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  never  faltered  till 
they  formed  themselves  in  a  position  under 
the  walls  of  Constantina.  Wonderfully  de¬ 
fended  by  Nature,  this  majestic  fortress 
seemed  vulnerable  but  at  one  point.  A  ra¬ 
vine  sixty  yards  deep,  presented,  as  scarp 
and  counterscarp,  a  perpendicular  rock, 
alike  unassailable  by  open  escalade,  or  the 
secret  mine.  Having  gained  the  plateau, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  up  the  ar¬ 
tillery,  it  being  buried  in  the  mire.  At  this 
critical  moment  the  conflict  commenced ; 
the  red  flag  of  the  Arab  waved  from  the 
principal  battery  ;  the  guns  began  to  play ; 
the  gateways  of  massive  strength,  the 
bridge,  the  surrounding  houses  and  gar¬ 
dens,  thronged  by  their  troops,  were  equally 
prompt  to  follow  the  example.  Besides  the 
inhabitants,  fifteen  hundred  Turks  and  Ka- 
byles  had  been  brought  into  the  place, 
who,  advancing  boldly  from  the  town,  dis¬ 
puted  every  inch  of  the  approach  ;  but  the 
French  drove  them  back,  till  they  took  up  a 
position  under  the  very  guns  ot  the  Arabs. 
The  weather,  however,  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  in  severity ;  —  the  guns  were  no 
longer  serviceable; — insubordination  fol¬ 
lowed  the  intense  sufferings  of  the  army  ; 
and  the  maddened  troops,  throwing  off  all 
discipline  and  control,  plundered  the  provi¬ 
sions, — staved  the  casks  of  wine  and  brandy, 
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and  thus  painfully  augmented  the  confusion 
and  calamity.  At  length,  after  a  night  of 
fierce  attack,  the  invaders  retreated,  and  the 
whole  of  the  disposable  garrison  poured 
forth  in  eager  pursuit.  It  was  now  for 
French  spirit  and  heroism  to  display  itself, 
in  a  struggle  for  life  as  well  as  glory  ;  and 
nobly  did  it  meet  the  appeal  of  honour  and 
country.  In  the  midst  of  cold,  privation, 
and  innumerable  difficulties,  this  desperate 
service  continued  for  days  together,  till  the 
heroic  survivors,  at  length,  effected  their 
retreat.  Under  all  these  trying  circum¬ 
stances  they  abandoned  none  of  their  sick 
or  wounded,  and  brought  oft’  a  great  part 
of  their  ammunition  and  baggage.* 

Still,  these  reverses  did  not  daunt  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  the  soldier,  nor  check  the  object 
which  the  French  government  had  in  view. 
They  established  a  strong  garrison  at  Guel- 
ma  ;  and,  during  the  past  year,  the  French 
troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
Damvremont,  attacked  Constantina,  which 
they  carried  by  assault,  on  the  13th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  last,  after  a  desperate  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  native  troops  and  inhabitants. 
Damvremont  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  ; 
and  Achmet  Bay,  the  governor,  retired  from 
Constantina  with  12,000  men,  as  the  French 
entered  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  addition  that  Constantina, 
or,  more  correctly,  Costantina,  (or  Costan- 
tinah,  as  the  Arabs  pronounce  it,)  though 
of  great  antiquity,  (having  been  the  capital 
of  Numidia,)  and  a  town  of  considerable 
extent,  has  only  recently  become  known  to 
Europeans,  especially  since  the  French  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Algiers. 

*  The  substance  of  this  narrative  has  been  condensed 
from  the  letter-press  accompanying  the  original  of 
the  prefixed  Engraving,  in  the  Landscape  Annual 
for  1838. 
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ETRETAT,  AND  ITS  HERRING  FISHERY. 

(^Concluded  from  page  434.) 

Whilst  the  hardy  seamen  are  out  fishing, 
women  only  and  children  remain  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  these  fill  the  church  on  Sunday,  where 
their  prayers  ought  to  be  most  fervent.  They 
all  sing,  and,  despite  the  Latin  which  they 
sing,  —  the  Latin  which  they  cannot  un¬ 
derstand, — the  expression  of  their  voices  is 
touching,  because  their  devotion  is  true  and 
sincere.  On  the  sea-shore  man  loses  all 
self-confidence  ;  in  calm  weather,  the  vast 
extent  of  ocean  confounds  his  spirit, --whilst 
in  a  stormy  sea,  a  vessel  weighs  no  more  on 
a  wave  than  a  wisp  of  straw.  Hence,  the 
necessity  of  a  God  is  felt, — the  need  ot 
some  supernatural  support ;  of  hope,  and 
faith  ! 

Should  the  wind,  in  towns,  blow  rather 
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strongly,  you  "put  on  a  cloak  ;  your  nose 
may  possibly  turn  a  little  red,  and  your  lips 
blue,  whilst  the  worst  that  can  happen  is, 
that  spring  will  produce  no  early  peas.  But 
here,  the  sighing  of  the  wind  seems  to  bring 
with  it  cries  and  groans  ;  here,  in  the  night, 
it  disturbs  the  sleep  of  women  and  children, 
who,  rising,  throw  themselves  on  their  knees 
to  pray. 

How  blessed  is  it,  then,  to  have  a  God  ! 
and  prayer  is  as  great  a  relief  to  the  heart 
from  which  it  springs,  as  are  tears  in  suffo¬ 
cating  grief. 

But  the  fishermen  are  gone  ;  they  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dieppe,  fifteenleagues 
from  Etretat.  On  their  fishing  depends  the 
comfort  or  wretchedness  of  the  winter  season  ; 
the  news  which  is  brought  from  Dieppe  has  as 
much  effect  at  Etretat,  as  that  which  at  Pa¬ 
ris  affects  the  Stocks,  and  raises  or  depresses 
fortunes  in  a  couple  of  hours.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  fishing  goes  on  ill,  the  baker  re¬ 
fuses  to  sell  on  credit ;  but,  should  it  be  re¬ 
ported  that  the  fishing  goes  on  well,  every 
thing  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  wives  of  the 
absent.  The  post  at  this  time  comes  in  daily ; 
every  body  assembles  to  hear  the  news,  and 
communicates  conjectures ;  in  fact,  they 
talk  of  nothing  else  : — “  The  wind  is  fair  ; 
our  men  ought  to  fish  to  night and  “The 
sea  is  rough, — they  cannot  go  out.” 

The  following  are  the  chances  of  gain  to 
the  fishermen  : — The  produce  of  the  fishery 
is  divided  into  sixteen  or  seventeen  shares;  of 
these,  the  owner  of  the  boat  receives  two. 
Every  boat  has  a  crew  of  ten  men  and  a 
boy ;  each  man  has  a  share, — the  boy  half 
a  share  ;  and  every  man  who  possesses  eight 
nets  has  a  right  to  an  additional  share. 

Again  :  the  widows  of  fishermen  who 
possess  the  nets  of  their  deceased  husbands, 
put  them  into  the  boats,  and  these  nets  bring 
them  a  share  of  the  booty.  Nor  is  this 
merely  a  sailor’s  compliment ;  it  is  a  right. 
Were  no  place  found  for  them  in  the  boats 
of  Etretat,  they  would  appeal  to  the  Marine 
Commissioners,  who  would  both  see  that 
their  nets  made  the  voyage,  and  that  an  ex¬ 
act  account  of  what  they  produced  should 
be  rendered  to  them.  This  is  a  laudable  ar¬ 
rangement.  But,  let  us  suppose  it  the  end 
of  a  fine  day  ; — we  are  standing  on  the  peb¬ 
bly  sands  ; — to  the  left,  in  the  horizon,  the 
sun,  already  concealed  by  clouds,  tints  them 
with  purple,  and  sheds,  even  unto  us,  a  long 
stream  of  roseate  light  upon  the  sea;  — on 
the  opposite  side,  behind  us,  and  on  our 
right,  between  two  hills,  the  white  moon 
rises,  casting  bluish  rays  upon  land  and  wa¬ 
ter.  Every  part  of  the  south  and  west  is 
lighted  by  the  sun,  the  east  and  north  by 
the  moon.  The  tide  is  coming  in  ; — nothing 
is  heard,  save  the  measured  lash  of  the  waves, 
which  whiten  as  they  break  one  against  the 
other,  and  a  jingling  like  that  of  chains  from 
the  shingle  drawn  along  by  the  subsiding 


waves.  But  a  horn  sounds,  and  all  Etretat, 
is  a  stir.  Looms,  occupations,  and  household 
cares,  are  abandoned.  “  The  boats  are  com¬ 
ing  in  !”  is  the  cry ;  and  the  shore,  so  lately 
a  desert,  is  crowded  with  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  provided  with  shovels  and  cordage.  The 
remnant  of  daylight  enables  them  to  distin¬ 
guish  a  white  star  on  a  blue  flag  ;  a  cry  is 
uttered  by  all,  and  echoed  by  the  cliffs :  — 
“  Peter  Maillard  !”  Women  and  children 
go  to  work  ;  prepare  capstans  and  cables 
for  tacking  about  and  drawing  along  the 
boat, — embrace  each  other,  laugh,  weep, 
and  shout.  But  the  wind  is  adverse;  the 
boat  brails  up  her  sails  and  is  tossed  upon 
the  sea.  For  some  moments  she  is  buried 
between  two  waves,  till  nothing  of  her  is 
seen  but  her  mast-head.  Half  an  hour  has 
elapsed  since  she  seemed  but  a  gun-shot 
from  land,  to  the  minute  when  the  first 
sailor  sets  foot  on  shore.  She  has  run 
aground  at  last.  They  throw  to  her  a  cable  ; 
a  man  leaps  over-board  ;  the  water  is  as 
high  us  his  hips,  and  the  waves  every  mo¬ 
ment  drive  him  back.  At  last,  he  has  made 
fast  the  rope,  and  all  land.  But  the  mo¬ 
ment  for  greetings  and  embraces  has  not  yet 
arrived ;  three  quarters  of  an  hour  must 
pass  ere  the  fisherman  recognise  his  wife 
and  children.  The  women  work  the  cap¬ 
stans  ;  the  men  steady  and  support  the  boat, 
so  that  it  floats  evenly,  and  the  children  put 
greased  planks  before  the  keel.  The  labour 
of  the  women  is  immense  ;  one  year  a  cap¬ 
stan-bar  broke,  and  a  woman  was  killed. 
But  the  reflection  of  the  sun  has  disap¬ 
peared  ;  the  moon,  on  her  side,  has  risen 
higher,  yet  is  she  almost  constantly  hidden 
by  clouds  Amid  the  darkness  appears  a 
fire.  This  fire  moves  over  the  sea,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  prow  of  a  boat.  At  sight  of 
it  a  cry  is  again  uttered,  for  every  boat  has  its 
known  signal :  —“  Jean  Coquin  !’’  The  fire 
nears  the  shore,  and  they  prepare  capstans 
and  cables. 

Four  blasts  of  a  horn  are  heard  at  equal 
intervals.  A  shout  is  once  more  raised  for 
the  boat,  which  is  now  thrown  out  boldly 
in  black  relief  upon  an  horizon  enlightened 
by  the  moon,  and  is  recognised  by  this  signal 
to  belong  to  another  member  of  that  nume¬ 
rous  family, — Louis  Coquin  ! 

Upon  the  next  boat,  which  also  wears  a 
spectral  appearance,  and  whose  black  sails 
are  closely  reefed,  a  fire  blazes  in  form  of  a 
cross  : — it  is  “  Toussaint  Palfrey  !” 

From  another,  some  sparks  ascend  into 
the  darkness,  and  from  a  near  part  of  the 
shore  a  new  cry  resounds  :  “  Pierre  Va¬ 
lise  !” 

At  length  all  come  in,  to  the  number  of 
sixteen,  two  only  arriving  in  the  night ;  and 
there  is  a  noise,  a  tumult,  upon  land,  which 
overwhelms  for  some  moments  the  howl  of 
the  waves  and  wind. 

At  length,  all  the  boats  are  drawn  ashore, 
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nnd  kid  up  high  and  dry;  and^not  till  then 
do  the  fishermen,  after  two  months’  absence, 
go  home  with  their  wives  and  children. 

The  fishery  was  not  profitable  this  year  ; 
since  1814,  fewer  herrings  have  been  taken 
than  formerly  on  this  coast.  The  seamen  weep 
for  joy  in  speaking  of  that  time,  when  they 
saw  the  sea  white  with  their  glittering  scales, 
and  when  they  were  obliged  to  beat  oft  with 
sticks  the  sea-gulls  that  crowded  round  the 
boats.  Last  year  the  fishing  was  tolerably 
good  ;  the  rushes  which  garnish  the  coasts 
had  been  covered  with  innumerable  yellow 
flowers  ;  a  good  omen  for  the  mackerel  fish¬ 
ery,  and  that  jwas,  in  fact,  successful :  an 
omen,  not  less  favourable  also  lor  herring- 
catching,  had  been  observed :  many  flies 
had  been  seen  during  autumn ;  but,  for  the 
first  time,  this  sign  was  deceptive. 

The  day  after  to-morrow  the  men  will  re¬ 
turn  to  their  looms  ;  but  to-morrow  is  Sun¬ 
day,  and  every  one  will  go  to  church.  A 
preacher,  it  is  said,  has  come  hither  ex¬ 
pressly  from  Rouen  ;  were  I  cure  of  Etre- 
tat,  I  should  see  with  regret  another  priest 
preach  to  my  parishioners,  at  the  moment 
when  they  most  needed  consolation  and  en¬ 
couragement. 

The  next  day  arrived  ;  we  awaited  im¬ 
patiently  the  discourse  of  the  priest  from 
Rouen.  He  had  silver  hair,  and  a  voice 
solemn  and  sonorous ;  every  thing  around 
ought  to  have  inspired  him,  and  afforded 
him  hints  for  touching  the  hearts  of  his  au¬ 
ditors.  Through  the  belfrey  of  the  church 
howled  that  wind  over  which  the  mariners 
had  triumphed, — the  wind  which  had  so 
often  waked  their  wives,  after  two  months’ 
absence ;  they  were  re-united  in  safety  on 
land  ;  not  one  of  them  had  perished  ;  and 
whilst  they  assembled  together  to  bless 
God  for  their  preservation,  they  were  also 
met  to  beseech  this  blessing  on  their  la¬ 
bours,  and  that  he  would  grant  their  chil¬ 
dren  “  daily  bread,”  for  the  fishing  had 
failed,  and  they  would  be  poor  through  the 
winter.  These,  and  other  beautiful  and  touch¬ 
ing  things  there  were  to  say :  should  he 
speak  to  the  heart,  all  hearts  were  open  to 
receive  his  words.  The  aspect  of  the  church, 
— the  sound  of  voices  united  in  common 
prayer, — the  occasion, — were  most  exciting 
to  all ;  “  a  word  in  season’  ’  would  have 
caused  the  tears  of  joy  and  hope  to  flow  t 
The  preacher  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  to 
the  great  disappointment  and  small  edifica¬ 
tion  of  the  fishermen,  reproached  them  with 
having  crucified  Christ,  and  for  crucifying 
him  daily  by  their  sins  !  —  Translated  from 
the  French,  by  M.  L.  B. 
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THE  GIANTS  IN  GUILDHALL. 

As  portraits  of  these  wooden  worthies  have 
been  engraved  in  the  present  volume,  (see* 
the  folding  engraving  of  the  Banquet  in 
Guildhall ,)  to  close  it  without  some  notice  of 
their  history  would  be  unseemly.  We  shall,, 
therefore,  quote  a  few  details  descriptive  of 
their  origin  and  condition  from,  we  believe,, 
the  best  authority  upon  the  subject,  namely, 
Mr.  Hone’s  very  ingenious  volume  on  An¬ 
cient  Mysteries ,  &c.  ;  a  section  of  which 
work  is  devoted  to  these  wonders  of  our  me¬ 
tropolis. 

Mr.  Hone  sets  about  his  inquiry  con 
amore ,  by  observing  that,  from  the  time 
when  he  was  astonished  by  the  information, 
that,  every  day  when  the  giants  hear  the 
clock  strike  twelve,  they  come  down  to  din¬ 
ner,  he  had  something  of  curiosity  towards 
them.  In  vain,  he  searched  numberless 
books  and  tracts  regarding  London,  with  a 
solitary  exception.  Hatton,  in  his  New  View 
of  London,  1708,  having  mentioned  the  re¬ 
building  of  Guildhall,  after  the  great  fire, 
1 666,  adds,  “  two  new  figures  of  gigantic 
magnitude  will  be  as  before.’*  Thence  we 
gather  that  the  giants  having  been  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire,  had  not  been  replaced  in 
1708.  Yet,  it  is  certain  that  giants  were 
there  in  1699,  when  Ned  Ward  published  his 
London  Spy,  for  he  mentions  them  in  his 
description  of  a  visit  to  Guildhall.  There  is 
likewise  evidence  that  there  were  giants  in 
Guildhall  fourteen  years  previous  to  the  above 
date;  for,  among  the  exhibitions  of  fireworks 
upon  the  Thames  in  honour  of  the  coronation 
of  James  II.  and  his  queen,  April  24,  1685, 
“  were  placed  the  statues  of  the  two  giants  of 
Guildhall,  in  lively  colours  and  proportions 
facing  Whitehall,  the  backs  of  which  were 
all  filled  with  fiery  materials.” 

The  illustration,  or  rather  proof  of  Hatton’s 
meaning,  is  to  be  found  in  a  very  rare  book, 
entitled  The  Gigantick  History  of  the  Two 
famous  Giants  in  Guildhall,  London.  Third 
Edit.  1741.  2  vols.  64mo. 

“  It  states,  that  1  Before  the  present 
giants  inhabited  Guildhall,  there  were  two 
giants  made  only  of  wicker-work  and  paste¬ 
board,  put  together  with  great  art  and  inge¬ 
nuity  :  and  those  two  terrible  original  giants 
had  the  honour  yearly  to  grace  my  Lord 
Mayor’s  show,  being  carried  in  great  triumph 
in  the  time  of  the  pageants  ;  and  when  that 
eminent  anuual  service  was  over,  remounted 
their  old  stations  in  Guildhall — till  by  reason 
of  their  very  great  age,  old  Time,  with  the 
help  of  a  number  of  city  rats  and  mice,  had 
eaten  up  all  their  entrails.  The  dissolution 
of  the  two  old,  weak,  and  feeble  giants,  gave 
birth  to  the  two  present  substantial,  and 
majestic  giants;  who  by  order,  and  at  the 
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city  charge,  were  formed  and  fashioned. 
Captain  Richard  Saunders,  an  eminent  carver 
in  King  Street,  Cheapside,  was  their  father ; 
who,  after  he  hid  completely  finished, 
clothed,  and  armed  these  his  two  sons,  they 
were  immediately  advanced  to  those  lofty 
stations  in  Guildhall,  which  they  have  peace¬ 
ably  enjoyed  ever  since  the  year  170S.’  From 
the  title  of  the  ‘  Gigantick  History’  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  published  within  Guild¬ 
hall  itself,  when  shops  were  permitted  there; 
so  that  Boreman,  the  publisher,  had  the  best 
means  that  time  and  place  could  afford  of 
obtaining  true  information,  and  for  obvious 
reasons  he  was  unlikely  to  state  what  was  not 
correct.  It  is  further  related  in  this  work, 
that  ‘  the  first  honour  which  the  two  ancient 
wicker-work  giants  were  promoted  to  in  the 
city,  was  at  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles 
11.,  when  with  great  pomp  and  majesty  they 
graced  a  triumphal  arch  which  was  erected  on 
that  happy  occasion  at  the  end  of  King  Street, 
in  Cheapside.’  This  was  before  the  fire  of 
London,  by  which  the  hall  was  ‘  much  dam- 
nil'y’d,’  but  not  burned  down  ;  for  the  confla¬ 
gration  was  principally  confined  to  the  wooden 
roof,  and,  according  to  this  account,  the 
wicker-giants  escaped,  till  their  infirmities, 
and  the  labours  of  the  ‘  city  rats’  rendered  it 
necessary  to  supersede  them.” 

To  prove  the  validity  of  this  statement ; 
the  pains-taking  Mr.  Hone  examined  the 
city  accounts  at  the  Chamberlain’s  Office,  and 
reports  “  Under  the  head  of  ‘  Extraordinary 
Works,’  for  1707,  1  discovered  among  the 
sums  ‘  Paid  for  repairing  of  the  Guildhall 
and  Chappell,’  ail  entry  in  the  following 
words : 

“  To  Richard  Saunders,  Carver,  Seayenty'j 
pounds,  by  order  of  the  Co’miitee  for  Re-  I 
pairing  Guildhall,  dated  ye  xth  of  April,  |  1 
1707,  for  work  by  him  done,  -  -  -J 

“  This  entry  of  the  payment  confirms  the 
relation  of  the  Gigantic  historian.  Saun¬ 
ders’s  bill,  which  doubtless  contained  the 
charges  for  the  two  giants,  and  all  the 
vouchers  before  1 7^6,  belonging  to  the 
Chamberlain’s  office,  were  destroyed  by  a 
fire  there  in  that  year.  Beyond  this  single 
item,  corroborating  the  narrative  of  the 
‘  Gigantick  History,’  there  is  no  information 
to  be  obtained  at  Guildhall.” 

Mr.  Hone  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  the 
origin  of  the  giants,  and  to  show  that  “  Gog 
and  Magog,”  the  vulgar  names,  are  erro¬ 
neous  : 

“  It  is  supposed,  by  the  author  of  the 
Gigantick  History,  that  the  Guildhall  giants 
represent  Corinseus  and  Gogmagog,  whose 
story  seems  to  be  to  this  effect.  After  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  Brutus,  who  was  the 
great  grandson  of  jEneas,  fled  to  Italy,  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  king  of  La- 
tium,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom. 


At  fifteen  years  of  age,  Brutus  accidentally 
killing  his  father  while  hunting,  was  ba¬ 
nished  to  Greece,  and  in  course  of  time,  col¬ 
lected  a  hand  of  Trojans,  on  board  a  large 
fleet,  and  sailed  in  search  of  adventures. 

- in  two  daies  and  a  night 

Upon  the  lie  of  Lestrigons  they  light; 

And  leaving  of  their  ships  at  roade,  to  land 
They  wand’ring  went  the  couutivy  for  to  view  : 

Loe  there  a  desert  citie  old  they  fand, 

And  eke  a  temple  (if  report  he  true) 

Where  Dian  dwelt,  of  whom  the  Troian  crew 
In  sacrifice  their  captain  counsell  gave 
For  good  successe,  a  seat  and  soile  to  ciaue. 

And  he  no  whit  mislikiug  their  advice 
Went  forth,  and  did  before  the  altar  hold 
In  his  light  hand  a  cup  to  sacrifice. 

Fil'd  both  with  wine,  and  white  hiud’s-blood  scarce 
cold  ; 

And  then  before  her  statue  straight  he  told 
Devoutly  all  his  whole  petition — 

•  #  *  • 

When  nine  times  he  had  spoken  this,  and  went 
Foure  times  the  altar  round,  and  staid  agen. 

He  pour’d  the  wine  and  blood  in  hand  he  lient 
Into  the  fire - 

He  laid  him  then  downe  by  the  altar’s  side. 

Upon  the  white  hind’s  skin  espied  therefore  : 

Of  sweetest  sleepe,  he  gave  himselle  the  more 
To  rest  surelie.  Then  seemed  him  before 
Diana  chaste,  t lie  Goddesse,  to  appeare. 

And  spake  to  him. 

“  She  acquainted  Brutus,  that  far  to  the 
wrest  beyond  Gaul  was  a  sea  girt  isle,  which 
he  should  conquer  and  rule  over,  and  his  sons 
after  him,  to  whom  other  nations  should  be¬ 
come  subject.  Encouraged  by  this  prediction, 
they  continued  their  adventures, 

And  sail’d  to  Tuscane  shores  on  Europe  coast  that 
lie. 

When  at  the  last  amongst  the  men  they  did  descre 
Foure  banislit  bands  of  Troians  in  distresse. 

Companions  of  Antenor  in  liis  flight. 

Rut  Corinceus  was  their  captain  than. 

For  counsell  graue  a  wise  and  wort  hie  wight ; 

In  wars  the  praise  of  valiantnesse  he  wan. 

Lord  Brutus  liked  well  this  noble  man. 

With  him  full  oft  confer  of  fates  he  wold. 

And  vnto  him  the  oracles  lie  fold. 

“With  this  reinforcement  they  again  set  sail, 
and  landed  at  the  haven  of  Loire  in  France. 
Being  attacked  by  the  king  Goffarius,  two 
hundred  Trojans  under  Corinceus  succeeded 
presently  in  utterly  routing  the  Frenchmen  ; 
but  Corinceus ,  eager  to  pursue  the  flying  ene¬ 
my,  advanced  so  far  before  his  followers,  that 
the  fugitives  returned  to  slay  him — 

“  There  he  alone  against  them  all,  and  they 
Against  him  one,  with  all  their  force  did  fight ; 

“  He  achieved  prodigies  of  valour,  until  Brutus 
coming  up  with  afresh  troop,  ended  the  strife  : 
the  French  host  were  wholly  discomfited,  and 
nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  victorious  Trojans. 
Turon,  the  valiant  nephew  of  Brutus,  was 
slain  in  this  battle,  and  being  buried  on  the 
spot,  gave  name  to  the  city  of  Tours,  which 
the  Trojans  built  to  vex  the  French  ;  but 
their  force  being  much  weakened  by  their  suc¬ 
cesses,  Brutus  and  Corinaeus  set  sail  once 
more,  and  arrived  at  Totness  in  Devonshire, 
in  the  island  of  Albion. 
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**  Those  mighlie  people  borne  of  giants  brood 
That  did  possesse  this  ocean-bounded  land. 

They  did  subdue,  who  oft  in  battell  stood 
Gainst  them  in  field,  until  by  force  of  hand 
They  were  made  subject  unto  Brute's  command  : 
Such  bolduess  then  did  in  the  Briton  dwell. 

That  they  in  deeds  of  valour  did  excell.” 

Unable  to  cope  with  these  experienced  war¬ 
riors  none  escaped, 

“  Save  certain  giants  whom  they  did  pursue. 

Which  straight  to  caves  in  mountains  did  them  get. 
So  fine  were  woods,  and  floods,  and  fountaines  set 
So  eleare  the  a  ire,  so  temperate  the  clime. 

They  never  saw  the  like  before  that  time, 

“  Perceiving  that  this  was  the  country, 
denoted  by  the  oracle,  wherein  they  were  to 
settle,  Brutus  divided  the  island  among  his 
followers,  which,  with  reference  to  his  own 
name,  he  called  Britain. 

“  To  Corinaeus  gave  he,  frank  and  free, 

The  land  of  Cornwall  for  his  service  done, 

And  for  because  from  giants  he  it  won. 

“  Corinaeus  was  the  better  pleased  with  this 
allotment,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  used  to 
warfare  with  such  terrible  personages.  The 
employment  he  liked  fell  afterwards  to  his  lot. 
For,  as  on  the  sea  coast  of  Cornwall,  Brutus 
was  accustomed  to  keep  a  peaceable  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  landing,  so  on  a  certain  day  being 
one  of  these  festivals,  a  band  of  the  old  giants 
made  their  appearance,  and  suddenly  break¬ 
ing  in  upon  the  mirth  and  rejoicings,  began 
another  sort  of  amusement  than  at  such  a 
meeting  was  expected.  The  Trojans  seized 
their  arms,  and  a  desperate  battle  was  fought, 
wherein  the  giants  were  all  destroyed,  save 
Goemagog ,  the  hugest  among  them,  who 
being  in  height  twelve  cubits,  was  reserved 
alive,  that  Corinaeus  might  try  his  strength 
with  him  in  single  combat.  Corinaeus  desired 
nothing  more  than  such  a  match,  but  the  old 
giant  in  a  wrestle  caught  him  aloft  and  broke 
three  of  his  ribs.  Upon  this  Corinaeus  being 
desperately  enraged,  collected  all  his  strength 
heaved  up  Goemagog  by  main  force,  and 
bearing  him  on  his  shoulders  to  the  next  high 
rock,  threw  him  headlong,  all  shattered,  into 
the  sea,  and  left  his  name  on  the  cliff,  which 
has  been  ever  since  called  Lan- Goemagog, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Giant’s  Leap.  Thus 
perished  Goemagog,  commonly  called  Gog- 
maigog,  the  last  of  the  giants.  Brutus  after¬ 
wards  built  a  city  in  a  chosen  spot,  and 
called  it  Troja  Nova,  which  changed  in  time 
to  Trinovantum,  and  is  now  called  London. 
An  ancient  writer  records  these  achievements 
in  Britain  to  have  been  performed  at  the  time 
when  Eli  was  the  high  priest  in  Judea.* 

“  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares  in  his  Glossary, 
corroborates  the  Gigantic  Historian’s  suppo¬ 
sition  concerning  the  personages  that  the 
Guildhall  statues  represent,  by  a  quotation 

*  This  account  of  Corinaeus  and  Goemagog.  is 
chiefly  extracted  from  Milton's  Early  History  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  b.  i.,  and  the  Mir  roar  for  Magistrates.  Each  of 
these  works  deriving  most  of  the  facts  related  front 
Jeffery  of  Monmouth. 


from  the  undermentioned  work,  of  some  old 
verses  printed  on  a  broad  sheet,  1 660 : 

“  And  such  sfout  Coronceus  was,  from  whom 
Cornwall's  first  honor,  and  her  name  doth  coins. 

For  though  he  shewetli  not  so  great,  nor  tall, 

Iu  his  dimensions  set  forth  at  Guildhall, 

Know  ’tis  a  poet  only  can  define 
A  gyant’s  posture  in  a  gyant’s  line. 

•  •  «  * 

And  thus  attended  by  his  direful  dog 
The  gyant  was  (God  bless  us)  Gogmagog. 

Bri'ish  Bibhogr,  iv.,  p.  277. 

“  The  author  of  the  Gigantic  History  sup¬ 
poses,  that  as  ‘  Corinaeus  and  Gogmagog  were 
two  brave  giants,  who  nicely  valued  their 
honour,  and  exerted  their  whole  strength  and 
force  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  country ; 
so  the  city  of  London,  by  placing  these,  their 
representatives  in  their  Guildhall,  emblemati¬ 
cally  declare,  that  they  Will,  like  mighty 
giants,  defend  the  honour  of  their  country 
and  liberties  of  this  their  city,  which  excels 
all  others,  as  much  as  those  huge  giants  ex¬ 
ceed  in  stature  the  common  bulk  of  mankind.’ 
Each  of  these  Giants  as  they  now  stand, 
measures  upwards  of  fourteen  feet  in  height  : 
the  young  one  is  believed  to  be  Corinaeus,  and 
the  old  one  Gog-magog.” 

“  Until  the  last  reparation  of  Guildhall,  in 
1815,”  observes  Mr.  Hone,  “  the  present 
giants  stood  with  the  old  clock  and  a  balcony 
of  iron- work  between  them,  over  the  stairs 
leading  from  the  Hall  to  the  Courts  of  Law, 
and  the  Council  Chamber.”  When  they 
were  taken  down,  Mr.  Hone  thoroughly  exa¬ 
mined  them  :  “  they  are  made  of  wood,  and 
hollow  within,  and  from  the  method  of  joining 
and  gluing  the  interior,  are  evidently  of  late 
construction,  but  they  are  too  substantially 
built  for  the  purpose  of  being  either  carried  or 
drawn,  or  any  way  exhibited  in  a  pageant.” 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  Queen’s  recent 
visit  to  the  City,*  the  habiliments  of  the 
giants  were  renewed,  their  armour  polished, 
&c. 

•  In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
conduct  the  magnificent  Entertainment  to  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  the  gross  amount  of  the  expenses  was  6,885/. ; 
and,  at  the  Court  of  Common  Council  on  the  14th 
inst.,  "  the  announcement  yielded  a  good  deal  of  sur¬ 
prise,  and,  of  course,  great  applause.” 


©i)*  Jlaturalurt. 


ON  THE  FORMS  AND  USES  OF  THE  BEAKS 
OF  BIRDS. 

There  are  few  objects  which  present  a 
more  interesting  and  striking  example  of 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  by  the 
Creator,  than  the  different  forms  of  the 
beaks  of  birds.  I  will  point  out  a  few  of 
the  most  striking  instances  which  occur  to 
my  mind. 

To  begin  with  the  Toucan,  in  whose  bill 
we  find  u  remarkable  combination  of  bulk 
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(Beaks  of  Birds  : — 1.  Toucan.  2.  Skimmer.  3.  Goosander.  4.  Crossbeak.} 


with  great  lightness,  and  a  proper  degree 
of  strength.  The  outer  walls  fire  extremely 
thin,  more  especially  in  the  upper  mandible  ; 
but  they  are  elastic,  and  yield  slightly  to 
moderate  pressure,  although  they  present 
considerable  resistance  if  the  force  be  in¬ 
creased  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the 
beak.  If  a  longitudinal  section  be  made  of 
the  upper  mandible  of  the  Ramphastos 
Tucanus ,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  most 
beautiful  network,  (fig.  1.)  intercepting  irre¬ 
gular  spaces  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  principle  of  the  cylinder  is  introduced 
into  this  elaborate  structure,  the  smallest  of 
the  supporting  pillars  of  the  mandible  being 
tubular. 

The  inquiry  will  naturally  present  itself, 
what  is  the  object  to  be  gained  by  a  bird 
having  such  a  huge  and,  apparently,  un¬ 
wieldy  beak  ?  It  is  this  : — The  natural 
food  of  the  toucan  consists,  principally,  of 
the  eggs  and  callow  young  of  other  birds. 
The  bushes  and  thickets  wherein  these  birds 
build  their  nests,  are  frequently  in  the  tropi¬ 
cal  regions  inhabited  by  the  toucan  ;  they 
are  very  dense,  and  defended  by  sharp  pric¬ 
kles  and  strong  thorns ;  but  the  toucan  is 
able  by  his  large  beak  to  work  his  way  to 
the  nest,  and  from  thence,  without  difficulty, 
to  abstract  the  eggs  or  young. 

The  next  example  that  occurs  to  me  is 
the  Skim mer,  or  Rhyncops,  (2.)  wherein  the 
lower  mandible  is  considerably  longer  than 
the  upper  one,  to  enable  the  bird  to  get  its 
food,  which,  being  floating  marine  animals, 
it  collects  by  pushing  its  bill  before  it  as  it 
skims  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  shape  of  the 
mandibles  utterly  incapacitates  this  bird  from 
feeding  upon  land. 

In  the  Goosander,  or  Merganser,  (3.)  the 
edges  of  the  mandibles  are  serrated,  to  en¬ 
able  it  to  hold  the  slippery  and  slime-clad 
fish  which  are  its  prey. 


In  the  duck  tribe,  the  mandibles,  by  being 
flattened,  are  adapted  to  collect  their  food 
from  the  mud  ;  whilst,  in  the  heron  tribe, 
they  are  pointed  and  sharp,  to  enable  them 
to  transfix  the  fish  on  which  they  feed. 

The  food  of  the  Crossbeak,  or  Loxia  Car - 
xnrostris,  (4.)  is  the  seeds  of  the  fir  cone,  and 
the  bill  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  twisting  them 
out  of  their  husks.  No  other  shape  would 
answer  the  purpose  so  well. 

One  of  the  latest  novelties  in  natural  his¬ 
tory  is  the  Apteryx,  a  bird  lately  discovered 
in  New  Zealand.  Its  chief  peculiarities 
are,  a  total  absence  of  anything  like  wings* 
and  a  long  beak,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
the  nostrils  are  placed,  instead  of  the  base, 
as  in  most  other  birds.  The  habits  of  the 
Apteryx  are  nocturnal,  feeding  on  worms, 
<fcc.,  for  which  it  digs  in  the  sand  ;  and  it  is 
with  good  reason  imagined,  that  the  situation 
of  the  nostrils  enables  it  to  discover  them  by 
the  smell  as  well  as  the  touch. 

Thus,  we  see  how  beautifully  nature  has 
provided  for  all  these  creatures  ;  and  how 
admirably  are  their  beaks  adapted  for  the 
various  purposes  for  which  they  are  de¬ 
signed  t  Can  there  be  a  happier  instance 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  than  this  ? 

_  w.  w.  c. 

JBonutftu  ?|tnW. 


KEEPING  BEES. 

On  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  C.  Cotton,  of 
Christchurch,  read  before  the  Ashmolean 
Society,  at  Oxford,  a  paper  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  bees,  showing  the  defective  system 
at  present  pursued  by  the  cottagers  in  En¬ 
gland, — how  easily  it  would  admit  of  im¬ 
provement,  and  might  be  made  a  cheap  and 
certain  means  of  bettering  their  condition. 
By  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
system  of  cottage  allotments,  an  improved 
mode  of  managing  bees  cannot  but  be  re- 
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gnrded  as  a  valuable  auxiliary,  particularly 
■when  local  circumstances  are  an  impediment 
to  the  full  developement  of  their  agricultural 
plans.  All  that  is  required  for  bee-keeping 
is  u  small  garden,  or  even  a  few  yards  of 
ground  before  the  door  of  a  cottage.  The 
great  secret,  Mr.  Cotton  observed,  is  never 
to  kill  a  bee.  It  is  not  merely  unnecessary, 
but  is  absolutely  prejudicial.  The  smoke 
of  the  large  f  ungus ,  or  Puff  Ball,  when 
quite  dry,  has  an  intoxicating  effect  upon 
the  bees,  and  by  its  aid,  weak  swarms  or 
casts  may  be  united  to  strong  stocks,  and 
the  combs  may  be  taken  out  of  a  full  hive 
without  injury  to  the  bees  themselves.  One 
of  the  most  curious  facts  is,  that  a  double 
hive  will  eat  no  more  honey  in  the  winter 
thun  a  single  one  ;  the  additional  heut  seems 
to  sustain  the  vital  functions  of  the  half- 
torpid  bees,  in  the  place  of  additional  food. 
The  method  of  uniting  swarms  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  honey  season  was  first  prac¬ 
tised  by  Mr.  Thorley,  about  a  century  ago. 
It  is  of  the  greutest  importance  to  prevent 
sivarming,  for  this  reason — that,  in  a  new 
hive,  the  bees  are  so  anxious  to  feed  their 
young,  that  they  have  no  spare  time  to 
gather  honey  ;  whereas,  if  swarmitig  be 
prevented,  by  furnishing  additional  room  in 
side-boxes,  whilst  half  the  hive  is  sufficient 
to  feed  the  young,  the  other  half  will  store 
honey.  These  side-boxes,  if  kept  properly 
ventilated,  will  be  filled  with  virgin  honey, 
as  the  queen  will  never  lay  her  eggs  in  a 
cold  place.  Side-boxes  were  introduced  100 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  White,  but  without  ven¬ 
tilators,  which  ure  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance.  A  small  cap  is  sometimes  of  great 
service  for  the  bees  to  work  in,  before  they 
swarm,  and  the  honey,  which  is  white,  will 
be  the  first  in  the  market,  and  sell  at  u 
higher  price.  The  best  place  to  keep  bees 
in  during  the  winter,  is  a  dry,  cold,  and  dark 
room,  or  outhouse.  The  great  object  is  to 
keep  the  sun  from  them,  and  the  air  should 
be  dry,  otherwise  a  bright  day  in  December 
might  tempt  many  out,  who  fall  to  the 
ground  immediately  if  caught  by  a  cold 
wind  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  situation  is 
damp,  the  bees  die  of  the  rot.  Bees  are  of 
the  greatest  service  in  distributing  the  farina 
of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  their  hives  should 
be  placed,  in  the  spring,  near  meadows  and 
lime-trees,  in  the  winter  near  heather.  The 
fungus  may  be  employed  with  the  most 
successful  results  against  wasps,  moths,  and 
robber-bees.  Bees  seldom  live  beyond  the 
year,  so  that  no  apprehension  need  be  en¬ 
tertained  that  they  will  grow  old  and  lazy. — 
Athericeutn. 


TURKEYS, 

If  allowed  to  hang,  at  this  season,  from  a 
fortnight  to  three  wTeeks,  will  acquire  a 
gamy  flavour. 
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FEMALE  HEAD-DRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

{Concluded  from  page  434.) 

From  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  Queen 
Anne,  a  fine  long  head  of  hair  was  consi¬ 
dered  a  great  ornament  to  the  female  head  ; 
it  frequently  fetched  a  high  price,  and  was 
often  sold  by  women  of  inferior  fortune, 
particularly  in  the  time  when  periwigs 
were  worn  by  gentlemen  of  rank  and  wealth. 
Mr.  Repton  then  quotes  from  our  15th  vo¬ 
lume,  the  anecdote  of  the  Countess  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  (married  to  Mr.  Howard,)  selling  her 
hair  to  furnish  a  dinner. * 

The  enormous  wigs  of  the  beaux  were  a 
constant  subject  of  ridicule  to  the  writers  of 
the  day.  Tom  Brown,  in  his  Letters  from 
the  Dead  to  the  Living ,  speaks  of  a  person 
who  complained  against  a  wearer  of  hair 
for  cheating  him  in  a  wig.  He  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Chelmsford  barber,  who  had 
nineteen  unmarried  daughters,  and  all  the 
clergy  round  him  for  customers,  because  he 
made  up  their  wigs  without  any  mixture 
of  other  hair.  This  barber,  onee  in  four 
years,  mowed  the  family  round,  never  fail¬ 
ing  of  a  plentiful  crop  ;  “  much  about  this 
time,  I  reckon,  his  harvest  is  ripe,  and  all 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen  are  flocking  to 
bespeak  their  periwigs  ;  some  ure  fair  girls, 
some  brown,  some  black,  so  that  he  can 
mix  up  a  colour  to  suit  any  complexion.” 

Even  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  t  and 

•  Miss  Landon,  in  her  last  aud  best  novel,  Ethel 
Churchill,  thus  felicitously  tells  the  above  pleasant 
piece  of  gossip ;  the  scene  is  a  fete  at  Mrs.  Howard’s, 
at  Marble  Hill,  the  lovely  hostess  having  become  the 
Favourite  of  George  II.  "  What  a  change  1”  ex¬ 
claimed  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  glancing 
round  the  room, — *  since  Mrs.  Howard  was  obliged 
to  cut  off  her  beautiful  hair,  and  sell  it  iu  order  to 
pay  for  her  own  and  her  husband’s  dinner.’ — '*  What 
a  dreadful  sacrifice!”  exclaimed  Lady  Marchmont, 
with  mock-tragedy  air — “  though,  as  Chloe  would 
say,  it  was  devoted  to  the  noblest  duty  of  huma¬ 
nity.” 

+  The  following  quotation  gives  a  curious  specimen 
of  a  fine  gentleman  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  from 
The  Levellers,  a  Dialogue  between  Two  Young  La¬ 
dies  concerning  Matrimony,  edit.  1703.  Harl.  Mise. 
vol.  xi. — “  They  (the  men)  sit  in  monstrous  long  pe¬ 
rukes,  like  so  many  owls  in  ivy  bushes  ;  and  esteem 
themselves  more  upon  the  reputation  of  being  a  beau, 
than  on  the  substantial  qualifications  of  honour, 
courage,  learning,  and  judgment.  *  •  •  *  Did 

you  ever  see  a  creature  more  ridiculous  than  that 
stake  of  human  nature  which  dined  the  other  day  at 
our  house,  with  his  great  long  wig  to  cover  his  head 
and  face,  which  was  no  bigger  than  a  Hackney  tur¬ 
nip,  aud  much  of  the  same  form  and  shape?  Bless 
me,  how  it  looked !  just  like  a  great  platter  of  French 
soup  with  a  little  bit  of  flesh  iu  the  middle.  Did  you 
mark  the  beau  tiff  of  his  wig,  what  a  deal  of  paius  he 
took  to  toss  it  back,  when  the  very  weight  thereof 
was  like  to  draw  him  from  his  seat  ?  Did  you  not 
take  notice  how  he  replenished  his  snout  with  snuff? 
Did  yon  not  wonder  at  his  learned  discourse  of  the 
women’s  accoutrements,  from  the  top-knot  to  the 
laced  shoe,  and  what  lectures  he  read  on  the  fan, 
masque,  and  glows?  He  uudei stood  ribbons  ami 
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George  I.,  wigs  were  considered  of  some  va¬ 
lue,  and  liable  to  be  stolen.  Gay,  in  his 
Trivia ,  gives  the  following  warning  con¬ 
cerning  them  : 

"  Nor  is  the  flaxen  wig  with  safety  worn  ; 

High  on  the  shoulder,  in  a  basket  boro. 

Lurks  the  sly  boy,  whose  hands  to  rapine  bred. 

Plucks  off-  the  curling  honours  of  thy  head.” 

But  periwigs  were  not  worn  by  gentlemen 
alone  ;  for  they  had  long  before  this  period 
been  used  by  ladies,  as  appears  in  a  letter 
of  Knollys  to  Cecil,  published  in  Chal- 
mer’s  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  :  “  so 
that  now  here  are  six  waiting-women,  al¬ 
though  none  of  reputation  but  Mistress 
Mary  Seaton,  who  is  praised  by  this  Queen 
to  be  the  finest  busker ,  that  is  to  say,  the 
finest  dresser  of  a  woman’s  head  of  hair, 
that  is  to  be  seen  in  any  country  ;  whereof 
we  have  seen  divers  experiences  since  her 
coming  hither,  and  among  other  pretty  de¬ 
vices,  yesterday,  and  this  day,  she  did  set 
a  curled  hair  upon  the  Queen,  that  was 
said  to  be  a  perewyke ,  that  shewed  very  de¬ 
licately  ;  and  every  other  day  she  has  a  new 
device  of  head-dressing,  without  any  cost, 
and  yet  setteth  forth  a  woman  gailie  well.” 

Mr.  Repton  conceives  this  perewyke  of 
Mary’s  to  have  been  mere  ringlets  of  false 
hair,  for  we  know  that  it  was  the  fashion 
in  those  days  to  wear  borrowed  locks,  and 
of  different  colour.  Mary’s  hair  was  black. 
Again,  “  Hentzner  describes  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  that  she  wore  false  hair,  and  that  red. 
The  ladies  dyed  their  hair  of  various  co¬ 
lours,  but  particularly  of  a  sandy  colour,  in 
compliment  to  the  Queen,  whose  natural 
locks  were  of  that  tint.’’ — ( Heraldic  Ano¬ 
malies*) 

In  the  verses  against  the  gentlewomen  of 
Sicilia,  by  Robert  Green,  (ed.  1593)  : 

Hair  by  birtli  as  black  as  jet,  what  art  can  amend 
them  ? 

A  pevriwig  frounc’d  fast  to  the  front,  or  curl'd 
with  a  bodkin. 

Hats  from  France,  thick  pearled  for  pride,  and 
plumed  like  a  peacoek.” 

In  the  “  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,” 
act  iv.  sc.  3  : 

“  Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow  ; 

If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 

I’ll  get  me  such  a  coloured  perriwig.” 

Mr.  Vaughan,  in  his  Golden  Grove ,  (1600 
— 1608,)  speaks  of  hair-powder  and  peri¬ 
wigs  being  worn  by  women,  and  that  they 
“  frizle  and  lay  out  their  hayre  in  borders,” 
<fec. 

silk  as  well  as  a  milliner  and  mercer,  and  was  a  per¬ 
fect  chemist  in  beauty-washes  and  essences,  &c. 

In  the  additional  volume  of  the  Spectator,  (No. 
20.)  1715,  we  find  that  Beau  Hatchet  made  so 
w  retched  a  figure  about  seven  years  ago,  with  his 
three  inches  of  face  diameter,  under  the  intolerable 
load  of  perriwig,  which  was  then  imposed  upon  the 
necks  of  our  people. 

•  By  a  letter  from  Dr.  John  London  to  Cromwell, 
it  appeals  that  before  the  Reformation,  images  of 
saints  were  sometimes  dressed  up  with  caps ,  wigs, 
and  other  artificial  ornaments. 


From  the  following  passage  in  the  Diary 
of  Samuel  Pepys ,  it  seems  that,  in  1662,  the 
custom  of  wearing  perriwigs  was  again  in 
vogue  : 

“  By  the  by,  comes  La  Belle  Perce  to 
see  my  wife,  and  to  bring  her  a  pair  of  pe- 
ruques  of  hair,  as  the  fashion  now  is  for 
ladies  to  wear,  which  are  pretty,  and  of  my 
wife’s  own  hair,  or  else  I  should  not  endure 
them.” 

Again,  in  1665,  “  This  day  my  wife  begun 
to  wear  white-coloured  locks,  quite  white 
almost,  which,  though  it  makes  her  look 
very  pretty,  yet  not  being  natural,  vexes  me 
that  I  will  not  have  her  wear  them.” 

That  periwigs  were  worn  by  ladies  so  late 
as  1717.  we  find  from  one  of  Lady  Suffolk’s 
Letters  :  “  My  brother  is  very  much  yours, 
and  begs  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  bespeak 
two  periwigs  for  him,  a  degree  or  two  lighter 
than  mine,  and  something  bigger  in  the 
head.” 

The  author  of  Plocacosmos,  1 781,  says 
that  soon  after  the  year  1745,  the  “  French 
curls  made  their  first  appearance  in  Paris, 
cfcc.  They  look  like  eggs  strung  in  order 
on  a  wire,  and  tied  round  the  head.  At  the 
same  time,  appeared  the  French  crape 
toupee,  and  also  the  strait,  smooth,  or  En¬ 
glish  dress.  All  these  the  English  made  in 
false  hair,  from  a  notion  of  cleanliness,  which 
they  improved  by  being  first  averse  to  pow¬ 
der  :  but  soon  after  they  had  all  their  hair 
drest  in  all  the  different  fashions.  Some 
time  after  came  up  the  scallop-shell  or  Ita¬ 
lian  curls,  done  back  from  the  face  in  their 
several  shapes.  The  German  were  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  scallop-shell  and  French  in  the  front, 
curled  all  over  behind,  or  tete  de  mouton .” 

The  same  author  recommends  that  the 
ladies’  hair  “  should  never  be  combed  at 
night,  having  almost  always  so  bad  an  effect 
as  to  give  a  violent  headach  next  day  he 
also  gives  ladies  a  caution  against  buying 
cheap  hair,  “  which  is  made  by  mixing  up 
with  old  hair,  which,  perhaps,  has  been  upon 
twenty  different  people’s  heads,  either  as 
old  braids,  men’s  old  false  tails,  or  the  old 
tails  of  gentlemen’s  wigs,  which  people  are 
daily  buying  up  whenever  they  are  found.” 

One  of  the  most  detestable  fashions  is 
considered  by  Mr.  Repton  to  have  been  the 
introduction  of  hair  powder.  We  all  know 
that  white  powder  was  formerly  worn. 
The  last  quoted  author  mentions  hair- 
powder  of  various  colours,  and  gives  re¬ 
ceipts  for  making  yellow,  rose,  pink,  and 
also  black  powder. 

Goldsmith’s  Citizen  of  the  JVorld  men¬ 
tions  “  blue  powder  and  black  powder  for 
the  hair,  and  a  red  powder  for  the  face,”  &c. 

The  following  quotation  is  a  satire  upon 
the  wearing  of  powder,  from  fVit  Restored, 
1658  : — 

And,  at  the  devil’s  shop  you  buy 
A  dress  of  pow  dered  hayre,  » 
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’  On  which  your  feathers  flaunt  and  fly. 

But  I’d  wish  you  have  a  care. 

Lest  Lucifer’s  selfe,  who  is  not  prouder. 

Do  one  dress  your  haire  with  a  powder,  &c. 

That  the  servant-maids  aped  their  mistresses 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  is  seen  in  the 
following  quotation  from  the  Blind  Lady , 
by  Robert  Howard,  1650,  (act  ii.,  sc.  2.) 

“  Peter. — Why,  Mrs.  Quinever,  sure  you  once  had 
Better  opinion  of  me,  though  you  now 
Wash  every  day  your  best  handkerchief 
With  yellow  starch,  and  your  laced  quoiff. 

Till  it  now  hangs  as  if  the  devill 
Had  frighted  you  through  quicksetts  ;  not  a  post 
But  must  he  beaten  for  the  rotten  powder 
To  make  your  hair  sit  well,”  & c. 

The  ladies  of  the  present  day,  who  be¬ 
stow  so  much  time  on  their  hair  every 
night,  will,  perhaps,  be  astonished  at  the 
uncleanly  habits  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  as  in  The  IVorlds  No.  158:  “I 
consent  to  the  present  fashion  of  curling 
the  hair,  so  that  it  may  stand  a  month  with¬ 
out  combing ;  though  I  must  confess  that  I 
think  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  might  be  a 
sufficient  time  ;  but  I  bar  any  application 
to  those  foreign  artists,  who  advertise  in  the 
public  papers  that  they  have  the  secret  of 
making  up  a  lady’s  head  for  a  complete 
quarter  of  a  year.” 

In  another  periodical  paper,  entitled  The 
Old  Maid ,  1756,  we  read  that  “  a  head 
properly  made  tip,  with  pins,  paste,  and 
pomatum,  will  keep  a  month  very  well.” 

The  following  is  from  one  of  Lady  Suf¬ 
folk’s  Letters,  dated  1737  :  “  Mrs.  Floyd, 
to  be  sure,  hath  left  oft*  combing  her  head 
above  once  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
I  beg  she  will  leave  oft  her  tete  de  mouton, 
and  her  pannier ,  till  I  can  be  charmee  and 
ravie  to  see  her.’’ 

Mr.  Repton  then  concludes  with  this  apo¬ 
logetic  quotation  from  an  old  writer  :  “  Fools 
only  make  books  for  wise  men  to  laugh  at. 
I  have  known  some  that  have  loved  the 
writer  for  the  work,  however  weake  ;  the 
will  pleaded  so  powerfully  ;  and  the  partie 
presenting  it,  had  (at  least)  thanks  for  his 
labour.” 

For  our  part,  we  have  been  gratified  at 
these  glimpses  of  the  eccentricities  of  our 
ancestors,  in  their  personal  adornments; 
and  thank  Mr.  Repton  for  the  entertainment 
which  his  research  has,  we  trust,  enabled  us 
to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Mirror, 
throughout  our  abridgment  of  these  very  in¬ 
teresting  notices  of  “  the  mould  of  fashion 
and  the  glass  of  form,”  in  times  long  past. 

©Ije  fio  h tits’ t. 

THK  UNINVITED  GUEST. 

By  Washington  Irving  * 

As  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  men  were 
encamped  one  evening  among  the  hills  near 

#  From  the  “  Rocky  Mountains,  or  Adventures 
in  the  Far  West.” 


Snakeriver,  seated  before  their  fire,  enjoying 
a  hearty  supper,  they  were  suddenly  surprised 
by  the  visit  of  an  uninvited  guest.  He  was 
a  ragged,  half  naked  Indian  hunter,  armed 
with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  had  the  carcass 
of  a  fine  buck  thrown  across  his  shoulder. 
Advancing  with  an  alert  step,  and  free  and 
easy  air,  he  threw  the  buck  on  the  ground, 
and,  without  waiting  for  an  invitation,  seated 
himself  at  their  mess,  helped  himself  without 
ceremony,  and  chatted  to  the  right  and  left 
in  the  liveliest  and  most  unembarrassed  man¬ 
ner.  No  adroit  and  veteran  dinner-hunter  of 
a  metropolis  could  have  acquitted  himself 
more  knowingly.  The  travellers  were  at 
first  taken  by  surprise,  and  could  not  but 
admire  the  facility  with  which  this  ragged 
cosmopolite  had  made  himself  at  home 
among  them.  While  they  stared  he  went  on 
making  the  most  of  the  good  cheer  upon 
which  he  had  so  fortunately  alighted  ;  and 
was  soon  elbow  deep  in  “  pot  luck,”  and 
greased  from  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  back 
of  his  ears. 

As  the  company  recovered  from  their  sur¬ 
prise,  they  began  to  feel  annoyed  at  this  intru¬ 
sion.  Their  uninvited  guest,  unlike  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  his  tribe,  was  somewhat  dirty  as 
well  as  ragged,  and  they  had  no  relish  for 
such  a  messmate.  Heaping  up,  therefore, 
an  abundant  portion  of  the  “  provant  ”  upon 
a  piece  of  bark,  which  served  for  a  dish,  they 
invited  him  to  confine  himself  thereto,  instead 
of  foraging  in  the  general  mess. 

He  complied  with  the  most  accommodating 
spirit  imaginable;  and  went  on  eating  and 
chatting,  and  laughing  and  smearing  him¬ 
self,  until  his  whole  countenance  shone  with 
grease  and  good  humour.  In  the  course  of 
his  repast,  his  attention  was  caught  by  the 
figure  of  the  gastronome,  who,  as  usual  was 
gorging  himseli  in  dogged  silence.  A  droll 
cut  of  the  eye  showed  either  that  he  knew 
him  of  old,  or  perceived  at  once  his  characte¬ 
ristics.  He  immediately  made  him  the  butt 
of  his  pleasantries  ;  and  cracked  off  two  or 
three  good  hits,  that  caused  the  sluggish 
dolt  to  prick  up  his  ears,  and  delighted  all 
the  company.  From  this  time,  the  uninvited 
guest  was  taken  into  favour :  his  jokes  began 
to  be  relished :  his  careless,  free  and  easy 
air,  to  be  considered  singularly  amusing ; 
and  in  the  end  he  was  pronounced  by  the 
travellers  one  of  the  merriest  companions  and 
most  entertaining  vagabonds  they  had  met 
with  in  the  wilderness. 

Supper  being  over,  the  redoubtable  She - 
wee-she-ouaiter,  for  such  was  the  simple 
name  by  which  he  announced  himself,  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  of  keeping  company  with 
the  party  for  a  day  or  two,  if  they  had  no 
objection  ;  and  by  way  of  backing  his  self¬ 
invitation,  presented  the  carcass  of  the  buck 
as  ail  earnest  of  his  hunting  abilities.  By 
this  time  he  had  so  completely  effaced  the 
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unfavourable  impression  made  by  his  first 
appearance,  that  he  was  made  welcome  to 
the  camp,  and  the  Nez  Perc6  guide  under¬ 
took  to  give  him  lodging  for  the  night. 
The  next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  he  bor¬ 
rowed  a  gun,  and  was  off  among  the  hills, 
nor  was  any  thing  more  seen  of  him  until  a 
few  minutes  after  the  party  had  encamped 
for  the  evening,  when  he  again  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  his  usual  frank,  careless  manner; 
and  threw  down  the  carcass  of  another  noble 
deer,  which  he  had  borne  on  his  back  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

This  evening  he  was  the  life  of  the  party, 
and  his  open,  communicative  disposition,  free 
from  all  disguise,  soon  put  them  in  possession 
of  his  history.  He  had  been  a  kind  of  pro¬ 
digal  son  in  his  native  village:  living  a  loose, 
heedless  life,  and  disregarding  the  precepts 
and  imperative  commands  of  the  chiefs.  He 
had,  in  consequence,  been  expelled  from  the 
village,  but  now,  in  nowise  disheartened  at 
this  banishment,  had  betaken  himself  to  the 
society  of  the  border  Indians,  and  had  led  a 
careless,  haphazard,  vagabond  life,  perfectly 
consonant  to  his  humours ;  heedless  of  the 
future,  so  long  as  he  had  wherewithal  for  the 
present ;  and  fearing  no  lack  of  food,  so  long 
as  he  had  the  implements  of  the  chase,  and  a 
fair  hunting  ground. 

Finding  him  very  expert  as  a  hunter,  and 
being  pleased  with  his  eccentricities,  and  his 
strange  and  merry  humour,  Captain  Bonne¬ 
ville  fitted  him  out  handsomely  as  the  Nimrod 
of  his  party,  who  all  soon  became  quite  attach¬ 
ed  to  him.  In  fact,  the  doltish  guide,  who 
seemed  so  perfectly  insensible  to  rough  treat¬ 
ment  of  every  kind  by  which  the  travellers 
had  endeavoured  to  elbow  him  out  of  their 
society,  could  not  withstand  the  good  hu¬ 
moured  bantering,  and  occasionally  sharp 
wit  of  She-wee-she.  He  evidently  quailed 
under  his  jokes,  and  sat  blinking  like  an  owl 
in  daylight,  when  pestered  by  the  flouts  and 
peckings  of  mischievous  birds.  At  length 
his  place  was  found  vacant  at  meal  time  ; 
no  one  knew  when  he  went  off,  or  whither  he 
had  gone,  but  he  was  seen  no  more,  and  the 
vast  surplus  that  remained  when  the  repast 
was  over,  showed  what  a  mighty  gormandizer 
had  departed. 

Relieved  from  this  incubus,  the  little  party 
now  went  on  cheerily.  She-wee-she  kept 
them  in  fun  as  well  as  food.  His  hunting 
was  always  successful :  he  was  ever  ready  to 
render  any  assistance  in  the  camp  or  on  the 
march  ;  while  his  jokes,  his  antics,  and  the 
very  cut  of  his  countenance,  so  full  of  whim 
and  comicality,  kept  every  one  in  good 
humour. 

In  this  way  they  journeyed  on  until  they 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Immahah,  and 
encamped  near  to  the  Nez  Perces  lodges. 
Here  She-wee-she  took  a  sudden  notion  to 
visit  his  people,  and  show  off1  the  state  of 


worldly  prosperity  to  which  he  had  so  sud¬ 
denly  attained.  He  accordingly  departed  in 
the  morning,  arrayed  in  hunter’s  style,  and 
well  appointed  with  every  thing  befitting  his 
vocation.  The  buoyancy  of  his  gait,  the 
elasticity  of  his  step,  and  the  hilarity  of  his 
countenance,  showed  that  he  anticipated, 
with  chuckling  satisfaction,  the  surprise  he 
was  about  to  give  those  who  had  ejected  him 
from  their  society  in  rags.  But  what  a 
change  was  there  in  his  whole  appearance 
when  he  rejoined  the  party  in  the  evening  I 
He  came  skulking  into  camp  like  a  beaten 
cur,  and  all  his  finery  was  gone.  His  fellow 
travellers  at  first  did  not  know  him,  but  sup¬ 
posed  it  to  be  some  vagrant  Root-digger 
sneaking  into  the  camp ;  but  when  they 
recognised  in  this  forlorn  object  their  prime 
wag,  She-wee-she,  whom  they  had  seen  depart 
in  the  morning  in  such  high  glee  and  high 
feather,  they  could  not  contain  their  merri¬ 
ment,  but  hailed  him  with  loud  and  repeated 
peals  of  laughter. 

She-wee-she  was  not  of  a  spirit  to  be  easily 
cast  down  :  he  soon  joined  in  the  merriment 
as  heartily  as  any  one,  and  seemed  to  consi¬ 
der  his  reverse  of  fortune  an  excellent  joke. 
Captain  Bonneville,  however,  thought  proper 
to  check  his  good  humour,  and  demanded 
with  some  degree  of  sternness  the  cause  of 
his  altered  condition.  He  replied  in  the 
most  natural  and  self-complacent  style  imagi¬ 
nable,  “that  he  had  been  among  his  cousins, 
who  were  very  poor  ;£they  had  been  delighted 
to  see  him  ;  still  much  more  delighted  with 
his  good  fortune  :  they  had  taken  him  to 
their  arms ;  admired  his  equipments :  one 
had  begged  for  this  ;  another  for  that  ” — in 
fine,  what  with  the  poor  devil’s  inherent 
heedlessness,  and  the  real  generosity  of  his 
disposition,  his  needy  cousins  had  succeeded 
in  stripping  him  of  all  his  clothes  and  accou¬ 
trements. 

Seeing  his  total  want  of  care  and  fore¬ 
thought,  Captain  Bonneville  determined  to 
let  him  suffer  a  little,  in  hopes  it  might 
prove  a  salutary  lesson;  and,  at  any  rate, 
to  make  him  no  more  presents  while  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  needy  cousins.  He 
was  left,  therefore,  to  shift  for  himself  in  his 
naked  condition  ;  which,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  give  him  any  concern,  or  to  abate 
one  jot  of  his  good  humour.  In  the  course 
of  his  lounging  about  the  camp,  however,  he 
got  possession  of  a  deer  skin ;  whereupon, 
cutting  a  slit  in  the  middle,  he  thrust  his 
head  through  it,  so  that  the  two  ends  hung 
down  before  and  behind,  something  like  a 
South  American  poncho,  or  the  tabard  of  a 
herald.  These  ends  he  tied  together,  under 
the  arm-pits ;  and  thus  arrayed,  presented 
himself  once  more  before  the  captain,  with  an 
air  of  perfect  self-satisfaction,  as  though  he 
thought  it  impossible  for  any  fault  to  be 
found  with  his  toileC 
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A  little  farther  journeying  brought  the 
travellers  to  the  petty  village  of  Nez  Perces, 
governed  by  the  worthy  and  affectionate  old 
patriarch  who  had  made  Captain  Bonneville 
the  costly  present  of  the  very  fine  horse.  The 
old  man  welcomed  them  once  more  to  his 
village  with  his  usual  cordiality,  and  his 
respectable  squaw  and  hopeful  son,  cherish¬ 
ing  grateful  recollections  of  the  hatchet  and 
earbobs,  joined  in  a  chorus  of  friendly  gratu- 
latioru 

As  the  much- vaunted  steed,  once  the  joy 
and  pride  of  this  interesting  family,  was  now 
nearly  knocked  up  by  travelling,  and  totally 
inadequate  to  the  mountain  scramble  that 
lay  ahead,  Captain  Bonneville  restored  him 
to  the  venerable  patriarch,  with  renewed  ac¬ 
knowledgements  for  the  invaluable  gift. 
Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  he  was  immedi¬ 
ately  supplied  with  a  fine  two  years’  old  colt 
in  his  stead,  a  substitution  which,  he  after¬ 
wards  learnt,  according  to  Indian  custom  in 
such  cases,  he  might  have  claimed  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

While  at  this  village,  the  Nez  Perce  guide 
had  held  consultations  with  some  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  as  to  the  mountain  tract  the  party 
were  about  to  traverse.  He  now  began  to 
wear’  an  anxious  aspect,  and  to  indulge  in 
gloomy  forebodings.  The  snow,  he  had 
been  told,  lay  to  a  great  depth  in  the  passes 
of  the  mountains ;  and  difficulties  would 
increase  as  he  proceeded.  He  begged  Cap¬ 
tain  Bonneville,  therefore,  to  travel  very 
slowly,  so  as  to  keep  the  horses  in  strength 
and  spirit  for  the  hard  times  they  would  have 
to  encounter.  The  captain  surrendered  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  march  entirely  to  his  discretion. 

In  the  meantime,  the  others  plodded  on  at 
the  heels  of  the  guide,  and  accompanied  by 
that  merry  vagabond  She-wee-she.  The  pri¬ 
mitive  garb  worn  by  this  droll,  left  all  his 
nether  man  exposed  to  the  biting  blasts 
of  the  mountains.  Still  his  wit  was  never 
frozen,  nor^his  sunshiny  temper  beclouded ; 
and  his  innumerable  auties  and  practical 
jokes,  while  they  quickened  the  circulation  of 
his  own  blood,  kept  his  companions  in  high 
good  humour. 

So  passed  the  first  day  after  the  departure 
from  the  patriarch’s.  The  second  day  com¬ 
menced  in  the  same  manner :  the  captain  in 
the  advance,  the  rest  of  the  party  following 
on  slowly.  She-wee-she,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time,  trudged  on  foot  over  the  snow, 
keeping  himself  warm  by  hard  exercise,  and 
all  kinds  of  crazy  capers.  In  the  height  of 
his  foolery,  the  patriarchal  colt,  which,  un¬ 
broken  to  the  saddle,  was  suffered  to  follow 
on  at  large,  happened  to  come  within  his 
reach.  In  a  moment  he  was  on  his  back, 
snappiug  his  fingers,  and  yelping  with  de¬ 
light.  The  colt,  unused  to  such  a  burden, 
and  half  wild  by  nature,  fell  to  prancing  and 
rearing  and  snorting  and  plunging  and  kick¬ 


ing  :  and  at  length  set  off  at  full  speed,  over 
the  most  dangerous  .ground.  As  the  route 
led  generally  along  the  steep  and  craggy 
sides  of  the  hills,  both  horse  and  horseman 
were  constantly  in  'danger,  and  more  than 
once  had  a  hair-breadth  escape  from  deadly 
peril.  Nothing,*  however,  could  daunt  this 
madcap  savage.  He  stuck  to  the  colt  like  a 
plaster,  up  ridges,  down  gullies;  whooping 
and  yelping  with  the  wildest  glee.  Never 
did  beggar  on  horseback  display  more  head¬ 
long  horsemanship.  His  companions  fol¬ 
lowed  him  with  their  eyes,  sometimes  laugh¬ 
ing,  sometimes  holding  in  their  breath  at  his 
vagaries,  until  they  saw  the  colt  make  a 
sudden  plunge  or  start,  and  pitch  his  un¬ 
lucky  rider  headlong  over  a  precipice.  There 
was  a  general  cry  of  horror,  and  all  hastened 
to  the  spot.  They  found  the  poor  fellow 
lying  among  the  rocks  below,  sadly  bruised 
aud  mangled.  It  was  almost  a  miracle  that 
he  had  escaped  with  life.  Even  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  his  merry  spirit  was  not  entirely 
quelled,  and  he  summoned  up  a  feeble 
laugh  at  the  alarm  and  anxiety  of  those  who 
came  to  his  relief.  He  was  extricated  from 
his  rocky  bed,  and  a  messenger  despatched 
to  inform  Captain  Bonneville  of  the  accident. 
The  latter  returned  with  all  speed,  and  en¬ 
camped  the  party  on  the  first  convenient  spot. 
Here  the  wounded  man  was  stretched  upon 
buffalo  skins,  and  the  captain,  who  officiated 
on  all  occasions  as  doctor  and  surgeon  to  the 
party,  proceeded  to  examine  his  wounds. 
The  principal  one  was  a  long  and  deep  gash 
in  the  thigh,  which  reached  to  the  hone. 
Calling  for  a  needle  and  thread,  the  captain 
now  prepared  to  sew  up  the  wound,  admo¬ 
nishing  the  patient  to  submit  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  with  becoming  fortitude.  His  gayety 
was  at  an  end  :  he  could  no  longer  summon 
up  even  a  forced  smile ;  and,  at  the  first 
puncture  of  the  needle,  flinched  so  piteously, 
that  the  captain  was  obliged  to  pause,  and  to 
order  him  a  powerful  dose  of  alcohol.  This 
somewhat  rallied  up  his  spirit  and  warmed 
his  heart ;  all  the  time  of  the  operation, 
however,  he  kept  his  eyes  riveted  on  the 
wound,  with  his  teeth  set,  and  a  whimsical 
wincing  of  the  countenance,  that  occasion¬ 
ally  gave  his  nose  its  usual  comic  curl. 

When  the  wound  was  fairly  closed,  the 
captain  washed  it  with  rum,  and  administer¬ 
ed  a  second  dose  of  the  same  to  the  patieut, 
who  was  tucked  in  for  the  night,  and  advised 
to  compose  himself  to  sleep.  He  was  rest¬ 
less  and  uneasy,  however ;  repeatedly  expres¬ 
sing  his  fears  that  his  leg  would  be  so  much 
swollen  the  next  day,  as  to  prevent  his  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  party;  nor  could  he  he 
quieted,  until  the  captain  gave  a  decided  opi¬ 
nion  favourable  to  his  wishes. 

Early  the  next  morning,  a  gleam  of  his 
merry  humour  returned,  on  finding  that  his 
wounded  limb  retained  its  natural  propor- 
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tions.  On  attempting  to  use  it,  however,  he 
found  himself  unable  to  stand.  He  made 
several  efforts  to  coax  himself  into  a  belief 
that  he  might  still  continue  forward ;  but  at 
length  shook  his  head  despondingly,  and 
said,  that  “  as  he  had  but  one  leg,”  it  was 
all  in  vain  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
mountain. 

Every  one  grieved  to  part  with  so  boon  a 
companion,  and  under  such  disastrous  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  was  once  more  clothed  and 
equipped,  each  one  making  him  some  part¬ 
ing  present.  He  was  then  helped  on  a 
horse,  which  Captain  Bonneville  presented  to 
him  ;  and  after  many  parting  expressions  of 
good-will  on  both  sides,  set  off  on  his  return 
to  his  old  haunts;  doubtless  to  be  once  more 
plucked  by  his  affectionate  but  needy  cousins. 
— New  York  Mirror. 


ETHEL  CHURCHILL. 

By  Miss  London. 

[A  s  has  been  our  wont  with  the  prose  works 
of  this  clever  authoress,  we  shall  make  a 
kind  of  noting  tour  through  the  present 
volumes,  and  string  together  a  few  of  its 
many  beauties  ;  placing  side  by  side  the 
brilliancy  of  the  diamond  with  the  sober 
richness  of  the  pearl,  so  that  the  reader  may 
treasure  up  their  refining  precept  in  his 
heart  of  hearts.] 

Phases  of  Life _ There  are  in  existence 

two  periods  when  we  shrink  from  any  great 
vicissitude — early  youth  and  old  age.  In  the 
middle  of  life,  we  are  indifferent  to  change  ; 
for  we  have  discovered  that  nothing  is,  in 
the  end,  so  good  or  so  bad  as  it  at  first  ap¬ 
peared.  We  know,  moreover,  how  to  ac¬ 
commodate  ourselves  to  circumstances  ;  and 
enough  of  exertion  is  still  left  in  us  to  cope 
with  the  event.  But  age  is  heart-wearied 
and  tempest-torn  :  it  is  the  crumbling  ceno¬ 
taph  of  fear  and  hope  !  Wherefore  should 
there  be  turmoil  for  the  few,  and  evening 
hours,  when  all  they  covet  is  repose  ?  They 
see  their  shadow  fall  upon  the  grave  ;  and 
need  but  to  be  at  rest  beneath!  Youth  is 
not  less  averse  from  change  ;  but  that  is 
from  exaggeration  of  its  consequences,  for 
all  seems  to  the  young  so  important,  and  so 
fatal.  They  are  timid,  because  they  know 
not  what  they  fear ;  hopeful,  because  they 
know  not  what  they  expect.  Despite  their 
gaiety  of  confidence,  they  yet  dread  the  first 
plunge  into  life’s  unfathomed  deep. 

Quick  Reading _ She  had  read  an  infinite 

variety  of  books — read  them,  too,  with  that 
quick  perception  which  seizes  motive  and 
meaning  with  intuitive  accuracy.  Such, 
however,  inevitably  is  half  knowledge  ;  and 
theory  that  lacks  the  correction  of  practice, 
is  as  the  soul  without  the  body. 


Imagination. — She  had  created  a  world 
which  she  was  resolved  to  realize — a  world 
where  beauty  was  power,  whose  luxuries 
were  poetry,  and  to  whose  triumphs  she 
gave  all  the  brilliant  colouring  of  hope. 
Who,  in  after  life,  can  help  smiling  at  the 
fancies  in  which  early  anticipation  revelled  ; 
how  absurd,  how  impossible,  do  they  not 
now  appear  !  Yet,  in  such  mockery  lurks 
much  of  bitterness  :  the  laugh  rings  hollow 
from  many  a  disappointment,  and  many  a 
mortification. 

Carving. — The  arches  were  formed  of 
black  oak,  hewn  into  all  the  fantastic  shapes 
of  Gothic  imaginings  ;  in  which  it  was  sin¬ 
gular  to  note  that  all  the  natural  imitations 
were  graceful,  while  those  of  humanity  were 
hideous.  The  oak-leaf  and  the  garland 
mingled  grotesquely  with  the  distorted 
faces,  that  ever  and  anon  peeped  from 
among  their  wreaths. 

Martyrdom _ Who  shall  place  a  bound  to 

human  folly,  when  both  the  inflicter  and  the 
endurer  of  torture  have  deemed  that  pain  is 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  ? 

The  Cat. — I  like  a  cat,  because  it  does 
not  disguise  its  selfishness  with  any  flatter¬ 
ing  hypocrisies.  Its  attachment  is  not  to 
yourself,  but  to  your  house.  Let  it  but  have 
food,  and  a  warm  lair  among  the  embers, 
and  it  heeds  not  at  whose  expense.  Then 
it  has  the  spirit  to  resent  aggression.  You 
shall  beat  your  dog,  and  he  will  fawn  upon 
you ;  but  a  cat  never  forgives  :  it  has  no 
tender  mercies,  and  it  torments  before  it  de¬ 
stroys  its  prey. 

Family  Diamonds. — Fresh  from  the  mer¬ 
chant,  diamonds  convey  no  sentiment  but 
that  of  wealth  :  while  these  hereditary  dia¬ 
monds  recall  whole  generations  of  stately 
beauty. 

Affectionate  Love. — She  is  very  beautiful ; 
to  me  was  that  face  once  the  fairest  of  the 
Almighty’s  works.  I  loved,  as  they  love 
who  love  but  once.  At  parting  frem  her,  I 
have  flung  me  on  the  ground  along  which 
her  light  feet  had  skimmed,  to  gather  the 
common  wild  flowers  that  they  could  not 
crush.  The  casual  mention  of  her  name  was 
to  my  ear  heaven’s  sweetest  melody  ;  and,  if 
only  for  her  sake,  I  believed  in  truth,  and 
constancy,  and  goodness !  I  have  felt  sick 
with  happiness  when  she  has  entered  the 
room  suddenly,  and  have  trembled  like  an 
infant,  when  I  but  fancied  1  read  anger  in 
her  averted  eyes. 

Return  Home. — The  same  soft  twilight 
pervaded  nature  as  when  I  left  it — not  a 
shadow  of  change  had  passed  over  the  old 
house  und  its  grounds.  The  oaks,  though 
scarcely  yet  in  leaf,  flung  down  their  giant 
shadows,  and  the  dew  rested  beneath  their 
shelter.  The  hawthorn’s  breath  came  upon 
the  gale  as  sweetly  as  of  yore  ;  and  the 
wind,  as  it  scattered  the  green  blossoms 
which  our  young  peasantry  call  “  locks  and 
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keys,”  made  the  same  rustling  in  the  ashen 
boughs. — I  returned,  hardly  knowing  where¬ 
fore,  to  Meredith-place — as  if  the  scenes  of 
youth  could  recall  our  youth  again  !  they 
only  make  us  feel  the  more  acutely  how  far 
it  is  removed. 

Ethel  Churchill. — Her  part  in  the  trio 
was  nearly  nominal,  and  yet  no  bird  singing 
in  the  sunshine,  seemed  ever  to  sing  more 
from  the  fulness  of  a  joyous  heart.  Her 
voice,  when  you  caught  it,  was,  indeed,  “  the 
very  echo  of  happy  thoughts;”  and  smile 
after  smile  parted  her  small  and  childish 
mouth.  Her  beauty  was  of  that  kind  which 
is  our  ideal  of  a  cherub’s — rounded,  inno¬ 
cent,  and  happy.  The  long  golden  hair — 
for  she  was  too  young  yet  to  have  it 
dressed  after  the  prevailing  mode — abso¬ 
lutely  sparkled  in  the  light;  while  her  skin 
realized  the  old  poet’s  exquisite  delineation  : 

"  Fair  as  the  trembling  snow  whose  fleeces  clothe 

Our  Alpine  hills  ;  sweet  as  the  rose’s  spirit 

Or  violet’s  cheek,  on  which  the  morning  leaves 

A  tear  at  parting.” 

The  least  cause  sent  the  blush  to  the  cheek, 
and  the  laughter  to  the  lip  ;  for  Ethel  was 
guileless  as  she  was  gay. 

Unshed  Tears.  —  After-years  will  drive 
the  tears,  which  gathered  trembling  on  the 
eye-lash,  back  upon  the  heart ;  but  the 
tears  will  be  more  bitter,  because  unshed  ! 

Genius. — He  was  of  those  whose  sensitive 
organization,  and  inborn  talent,  constitute 
that  genius  which  holds  ordinary  maxims  at 
defiance.  No  education  can  confer — no 
circumstances  check  it ;  and  even  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it,  we  need,  with  the  ancients,  to 
believe  in  inspiration.- — In  sooth,  his  genius 
was  of  too  creative  an  order  for  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  of  learning  ;  he  needed  life  in  its 
hopes,  its  fears,  its  endurance  ;  all  that  the 
poet  learns  to  reproduce.  Education  is  for 
the  many,  and  Walter  Maynard  was  of  the 
few. 

Ambition.  —  Existence  appears  to  me 
scarcely  existence,  without  its  struggles  and 
its  success.  J  should  like  to  have  some 
great  end  before  me  ;  the  striving  to  attain, 
atnid  a  crowd  of  competitors,  would  make 
me  feel  all  the  energies  of  life. 

Parting. — There  is  something  in  parting 
that  softens  the  heart ; — it  is  as  if  we  had 
never  felt  how  unutterably  dear  a  beloved 
object  could  be,  till  we  are  about  to  lose  it 
for  ever. 

Churchyard  by  Moonlight. — It  was  a  night 
solemn  and  lovely  as  ever  seemed  fitting  at¬ 
mosphere  for  the  city  of  the  dead.  There 
was  not  a  cloud  upon  the  face  of  the  sky  ; 
the  vapours  and  the  cares  of  day  had  dis¬ 
persed  in  the  pure  clear  atmosphere.  The 
dews  were  rising,  and  the  long  grass  seemed 
like  a  sheet  of  bright  and  waveless  water  in 
the  moonlight.  The  panes  of  the  Gothic 
window  in  the  church  glittered  like  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  small  shining  mirrors ;  and  the 


vane  on  the -spire  was  like  a  light  placed 
there.  The  scattered  tombstones  lay  white 
around  ;  and  nothing  on  that  side  the  build¬ 
ing  told  of  the  depth  of  shadow  which  was 
behind.  The  birds  had  long  since  been 
asleep  ;  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  the 
drooping  leaves.  There  was  an  uncertain 
beauty  in  the  distance,  which  gave  an  addi¬ 
tional  charm  to  the  scene  ;  the  light,  silvery 
and  tremulous,  was  more  indistinct  than  that 
of  day.  Familiar  objects  took  new  shapes, 
and  every  outline  was  softened  down  with  a 
varying  and  undulating  grace. 

Poetry. —  Poetry  is  the  immortality  of 
earth  :  where  shall  we  look  for  our  noblest 
thoughts,  and  our  tenderest  feelings,  but  in 
its  eternal  pages  ? 

The  Poetical  Mind. — In  one  of  the  most 
original  and  thoughtful  works  of  our  day,  it 
is  said,  “  It  is  a  fatal  gift ;  for,  when  pos¬ 
sessed  in  its  highest  quality  and  strength, 
what  has  it  ever  done  for  its  votaries  ?  What 
were  all  those  great  poets  of  whom  we  talk 
so  much  ?  what  were  they  in  their  lifetime  ? 
The  most  miserable  of  their  species  :  de¬ 
pressed,  doubtful,  obscure ;  or  involved  in 
petty  quarrels,  and  petty  persecutions ; 
often  unappreciated,  utterly  uninfluential, 
beggars,  flatterers  of  men,  unworthy  of 
their  recognition.  What  a  train  of  disgust¬ 
ful  incidents,  what  a  record  of  degrading 
circumstances,  is  the  life  of  a  great  poet  !”* 
— This  is  too  true  a  picture  ;  still,  what 
does  it  prove,  but  that  this  earth  is  no  home 
for  the  more  spiritual  part  of  our  nature — 
that  those  destined  to  awaken  our  highest 
aspirations,  and  our  tenderest  sympathies, 
are  victims  rather  than  votaries  of  the  di¬ 
vine  light  within  them  ?  They  gather  from 
sorrow  its  sweetest  emotions  ;  they  repeat 
of  hope  but  its  noblest  visions  ;  they  look 
on  nature  with  an  earnest  love,  which  wins 
the  power  of  making  her  hidden  beauty 
visible;  and  they  reproduce  the  passionate, 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  Alas!  they 
themselves  are  not  what  they  paint ;  the  low 
want  subdues  the  lofty  will ;  the  small  and 
present  vanity  interferes  with  the  far  and 
glorious  aim :  but  still  it  is  something  to 
have  looked  beyond  the  common  sphere 
where  they  were  fated  to  struggle.  They 
paid  in  themselves  the  bitter  penalty  of  not 
realizing  their  own  ideal ;  but  mankind  have 
to  be  thankful  for  the  generous  legacy  of 
thought  and  harmony  bequeathed  by  those 
who  were  among  earth’s  proscribed  and 
miserable.  Fame  is  bought  by  happiness. 

Family  Pride. — I  frankly  confess  that  I 
have  a  respect  for  family  pride.  If  it  be  a 
prejudice,  it  is  prejudice  in  its  most  pic¬ 
turesque  shape  ;  but  I  hold  that  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  some  of  the  noblest  feelings  in 
our  nature.  Is  it  nothing  to  be  connected 
with  the  history  of  one’s  country,  and  to  feel 

*  Coutarini  Fleming. 
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The  name  of  every  noble  ancest  >r 
A  bond  upon  your  soul  against  disgrace  ? 

No  one,  who  admits  the  rule,  can  deny  its 
exceptions  ;  but  I  believe  the  pride  of  blood 
to  have  a  beneficial  influence.  It  is  much  to 
feel,  that  the  high  and  the  honourable  be¬ 
long  to  a  name  that  is  pledged  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  by  recollections  of  the  past. 

Genius. — He  realizes  all  one  ever  ima¬ 
gines  of  genius.  He  has  the  keenest  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  this  gives  him  the  key  to  the 
sensibility  of  others.  He  is  eloquent,  for  his 
heart  is  in  his  words ;  and  he  has  that  pas¬ 
sionate  melancholy  which  is  the  true  ele¬ 
ment  of  poetry. 


C!)* 

Spirit  Drinking  in  Glasgow. — The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  licensed  to  retail  spirituous 
liquors  in  the  ten  parishes  of  the  city  being 
1.393,  and  the  number  of  families  19,467, 
gives  one  licensed  person  or  public-house  to 
13  97- 100th  families.  If  the  number  of 
persons  who  retail  spirituous  liquors  without 
being  able  to  obtain  a  license  were  taken  into 
account  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  number  of 
temperate  families  who  never  use  a  public- 
house  on  the  other,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
Glasgow  there  is  at  least  one  place  where 
spirits  are  retailed  for  every  twelve  families  1 11 
— New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland . 

Don't  Quarrel. — One  of  the  most  easy, 
the  most  common,  and  most  perfectly  foolish 
things  in  the  world,  is — lo  quarrel,  no  mat¬ 
ter  with  whom,  man,  woman,  or  child ; 
or  upon  what  pretence,  provocation,  occasion 
whatsoever.  There  is  no  kind  of  necessity 
in  it,  no  manner  of  use  in  if,  and  no  species 
or  degree  of  benefit  to  be  ganed  by  it.  And 
yet,  strange  as  the  fact  may  be,  theologians 
quarrel,  and  politicians,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
princes,  quarrel ;  the  church  quarrels,  and 
the  state  quarrels  ;  nations,  and  tribes,  and 
corporations,  men,  women,  and  children,  dogs 
and  cats,  birds  and  beasts,  quarrel  about  all 
manner  of  things,  and  on  ail  manner  of  occa¬ 
sions.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  the  world 
that  will  make  a  man  feel  bad,  except  pinch¬ 
ing  his  fingers  in  the  crack  of  the  door,  it  is 
unquestionably  a  quarrel.  No  man  ever  fails 
to  think  less  of  himself  after  than  he  did 
before  one — it  degrades  him  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  others—  and,  what  is  worse, 
blunts  his  sensibility  to  disgrace  on  the  one 
hand,  and  increases  the  power  of  passionate  ir¬ 
ritability  on  the  other.  The  reason  people  quar¬ 
rel  about  religion  is,  because  they  really  have 
so  little  of  it ;  and  the  harder  they  quarrel,  the 
more  abundantly  do  they  prove  it.  A  man 
has  a  right  to  stand  fast  by  his  religious  faith 
— a  right  to  insist  upon  it,  a  right  to  present 
it  respectfully,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  the 
consideration  of  others— but  he  has  no  right 


to  quarrel :  and  any  man  that  will  quarrel 
about  those  things,  in  my  opinion,  has  not 
much  to  quarrel  about.  Politicians  need  not 
quarrel.  Whosoever  quarrels  with  a  man  for 
his  political  opinions,  is  himself  denying  the 
first  principle  of  freedom—  freedom  of  thought 
moral  liberty,  without  which  there  is  nothing 
in  politics  worth  a  groat :  it  is  therefore  wrong 
upon  principle.  You  have  on  this  subject  a 
right  to  your  own  opinions — so  have  others  ; 
you  have  a  right  to  convince  them,  if  you 
can — they  have  the  same.  Exercise  your 
rights  ;  but  again  I  say — don’t  quarrel.  The 
truth  is,  the  more  quietly  and  peaceably  we 
all  get  on,  the  better — the  better  for  ourselves, 
the  better  for  our  neighbours.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  wisest  policy  is,  if  a  man 
cheats  you,  to  quit  dealing  with  him;  if  he  is 
abusive  quit  his  company ;  if  he  slanders 
you,  take  care,  to  live  so  that  nobody  will 
believe  him ;  no  matter  who  he  is,  or  how  he 
misuses  you,  the  wisest  way  is  generally 
just  to  let  him  alone;  for  there  is  nothing 
better  than  this  cool,  calm,  quiet  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  wrongs  we  meet  with. — Empo¬ 
rium,  an  American  Publication. 

Moving  Houses. — The  skill  and  ingenuity 
exhibiting  in  moving  brick  houses  are  won¬ 
derful,  and  would  excite  great  interest  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  In  widening  Centre- 
street,  we  have  several  evidences  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  power.  Directly  opposite  or  at  the 
head  of  Ho  ward-street,  was  a  handsome  two- 
story  brick  house,  which  has  been  banged 
about,  tousled,  twisted  and  turned  so  that  it 
takes  its  place  in  the  line  at  some  distance 
above  its  old  location,  and  is  now  screwing 
up  to  be  made  into  a  three-story  build¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  brick  and  stone  houses  are 
handled  like  battledores  and  shuttlecocks; 
and  the  veiy  large,  mansion,  known  as  the 
dispensary,  at  the  corner  of  White  and 
Centre-streets,  is  about  to  chasser  a  dozen 
feet  towards  the  west. — New  York  Paper. 
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Country  Lodgings,  by  Miss  Mitford,  45 — 61 
Cuckoo-spit  frog-hopper,  the,  260 
Cure  for  Consumption,  208 
Cure  for  the  Gout,  156 
Curious  Relic  described,  178 
Custom,  curious,  near  Caistor,  392 
Customs,  superstitious,  in  the  Pyrenees,  140 
Cuyp,  character  of  his  paintings,  120 
Dangerous  Amusement,  144 
Davy,  Sir  Humphrey,  eccentricities  of,  48 
Deane’s  Diving  apparatus,  J84 — 229 
Death’s-head  hawk-moth,  superstition  res¬ 
pecting,  234 

December,  sketch  of,  363 

Decline  of  the  Drama,  32 

Delights  of  a  garden,  149 

Deserted  Burial-place,  lines  on,  363 

Desolate  Hall,  the,  stanzas,  421 

Diamonds,  large,  details  of,  73 — 128 

Difference,  a  slight  one,  128 

Diligence,  English  lady  in,  256 

Dinner  at  Calw,  205 

Dinner  Etiquette,  339 

Dinner  Hours,  various,  404 

Discovery,  a  valuable  one,  360 

Diving,  apparatus  for,  184 — 229 

Divisions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  53 

Division  of  Time,  224 

Doctor  is  right,  252 

Don  Juan,  biographical  notices  of,  107 

Don’t  quarrel,  456 

Dover  and  its  castle,  sketch  of,  210 

Dreams,  observations  on,  391 

Dress,  anecdotes  of,  370 

Dress,  oddities  in,  248 

Dressing  the  hair,  fashions  of,  433 

Druids,  account  of  the,  101 

Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  death  of,  169 

Duets,  celebrated,  272 

Dunmow  flitch  of  bacon  custom  revived,  305 
Dupotet,  baron,  and  animal  magnetism,  185 
Duvernay  caricatured,  16 
Dutch  Industry,  pictures  of,  40 
Earthquake  at  Beirut  noticed,  104 
Eating  Pig,  an  anecdote,  77 
Eau  de  Cologne,  antipathy  to,  37 
Eccentric  burial,  64 
Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  recent,  262 
Edmonton,  Charles  Lamb  at,  126 
Education  at  Bolton,  224 
Edward  I.,  inspection  of  the  remains  of,  98 — 
99 

1.,  tomb  of  described,  97 — 98 — 99 

11.,  tomb  of,  described,  241 

111.,  life  and  death  of,  346 — 347 
tomb  of,  345 

Egyptian  Saloon  at  the  British  Museum, 
178 

Eleanor,  Queen  of  Edward  I.,  tomb  of,  99 
Electing  an  Emperor,  182 
Electric  Telegraph,  invention  of  the,  373 
Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  anecdote  of,  51 


Elizabeth,  queen,  her  head-dresses,  130 
Elizabeth,  queen,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
258 

Embalming,  process  of,  151 
Emblems,  by  Montgomery,  27 
Emigration  to  British  America,  360 
English  beauty,  varieties  of,  439 

Cathedrals,  associations  of,  154 
Painting,  1 1 

Epistle  to  a  Friend  in  the  countiy,  84 
Epitaph  in  Bremhill  churchyard,  194 
Ernest  Maltravers,  by  E.  L.  Bulwev,  esq., 
scenes  from,  249 — 266 — 281 — 302 — 308 
Escape  planned,  157 

Etretat  and  its  Herring  Fishery,  a  sketch, 
434—443 

Eve  of  St.  John,  celebration  of,  109 
Evil  Eye,  superstition,  438 
Eugene  Aram,  anecdote  of,  176 
Exchange,  New  York,  described,  145 
Executions  in  London  40  years  ago,  401 
Experimenting,  anecdotes  of,  199 
Explosion,  a  fortunate  one,  223 
False  hair,  fashion  of  wearing,  449 — 450 
Fanaticism  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  235 
Faraday,  Professor,  128 — 272 
Farren,  Miss,  her  marriage  with  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  238 

Fat  Boy,  the,  by  Boz,  407 
Feathers,  fashion  of  wearing,  334 
Felicity,  what  is  it  P  64 
Female  Head-dress  in  England  described,  89 
—  121— 130- 152-242  — 332— 352  — 

431—449 

Fete-Dieu  at  Cavignac,  109 

Fete,  superb,  on  the  Bosphorus,  44 

Fishing-nets  at  Hastings,  304 

Fishing  Village,  201 

Fleas,  attacks  of,  234 

Fleet  Prison,  the,  157 

Flowers,  antipathy  to,  37 

Flowers,  ladies’  taste  improved  by,  151 

Flowers,  love  of,  by  the  Romans,  37 

Flying,  attempts  at,  390 

Folly,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  144 

Fontange,  fashion  of  the,  333—334 

Food,  observations  on,  284 

Foreigners  in  England,  30 

Forks,  antiquity  of,  76 

Fortunes  of  Nigel,  the,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
359 

Franco-English,  specimen  of,  288 
Franklin,  Dr., and  Dr.  Bailey,  anecdote  of,  181 
on  lightning  conductors,  9 
Frederick  the  Great,  anecdote  of,  51 
FrederofF,  steam-vessel  by,  218 
Friend  in  need,  272 
Friendly  Banter,  80 
Frontlet,  origin  of  tbe,  130 
Fucia-tree,  an  anecdote,  307 
Furia  Infernalis,  the,  234 
Gainsborough  and  Wilson,  landscapes  by,  164 
Garden,  autumnal,  142 

a  cottage  one,  141 
delights  of,  149 
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Gas-cookery,  specimen  of,  64 
Gems  from  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles’s  Play  of 
the  Love-chase,  262 

Genius,  or  the  Dog’s-Meat  Dog,  a  sonnet, 
186 

Genius,  history  of  one,  by  Captain  Marryat, 
231—244 

Geography,  progress  of,  in  1836-7,  136 — 214 
—247 

George  I.,  his  will,  54 — 55 

11.,  death  of,  at  Kensington  Palace, 
83 

his  will,  54—  55 

1.,  IE,  and  III.,  Civic  Banquets  to, 
2>5—292 

111.,  anecdotes  of,  15 
anecdote  of,  versified,  108 
his  will,  54 

IV.,  embalming  of,  151 

when  Regent,  Civic  Banquet  to, 
295 

visits  Scotland,  374 
Germany,  attractions  of,  47 
Gesticulation,  Italian,  202 
Getting  up  in  the  World,  143 
Giants  in  Guildhall,  history  of  the,  445 
Giggart,  Dr.,  visit  to,  at  Baden-Baden,  175 
Gin- drinking  and  Savings,  77 
Globe’s  age,  theories  of  the,  372 
Glow-beetle  and  lantern-fly,  the,  260 
God  save  the  King,”  origin  of,  287 
Gog  and  Magog,  history  of,  445 
Goldsmith’s  cottage  at  Kilburn,  312 
Gondoliers,  songs  of,  343 
Good  Talkers,  anecdotes  of,  89 
Gordian  worm,  the,  described,  105 
Grammar-school,  the,  at  Hull,  33 7 
Granada,  masquerades  at,  125 
Granville,  Dr.,  his  visit  to  the  salt  mines  of 
Saltzburg,  176 
Gratitude  of  a  painter,  29 
Gravestone  without  a  Name,  a  tale,  412 
Green,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  ascent  of  the 
Vauxhall  balloon  and  parachute,  85 
Greenhouse,  substitute  for,  150 
Greenland,  geography  of,  247 
Greenwood  Shrift,  the,  108 
Grisi,  anecdotes  of,  94 — 95 
lines  on,  422 
Guiding  Balloons,  439 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  monument  to,  218 
H,  the  letter,  and  Rowland  Hill,  96 
Hair,  fashions  of  dressing,  333 — 432 
powder,  duty  on,  224 

fashion  of  wearing,  450 — 451 
Hampton  Court  clock,  lines  on  the,  155 
Harmonies  of  the  Universe,  440 
Harris,  Mr.,  on  thunder-storms,  8 
Harvest-Bug,  the,  described,  106 
Hats  for  females,  242 — 332 — 352 

high  crowned,  in  fashion,  243 — 332 
velvet  and  straw,  243 
Hat,  an  useful  one,  143 
Haverstock  Hill,  Steele’s  cottage  at,  40 
Hay  fever,  disorder  of  the,  36—38 


Haydn’s  opinion  of  British  music,  208 
Health  of  musicians,  304 
Henbane,  effects  of,  36 

Head-dress,  Female,  in  England,  described, 
89—121—1 30— 152-242  —332—352 
431—449 

Health,  preservation  of,  220 
Heathcoat,  Mr.,  his  Steam-plough  described, 
226 

Heidelberg  tun,  the,  64 
Henry  III.,  tomb  of,  17 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  destroyed  by 
Vesuvius,  1 17 — 132j 

“  Here’s  Victoria,  our  queen,  for  ever!”  a 
ballad,  63 

Hint  to  Gardeners,  258 
History  of  a  Genius,  by  Captain  Marryat, 
231-244 

Hoche,  general,  anecdote  of,  181 
Hockey  at  Eton,  331 
Holding  a  horse,  224 
Holt’s  Hotel,  New-York,  described,  273 
Home  Voyagers,  the,  252 
Hoods,  notes  on,  131 
Hotel  expenses  at  Baden-Baden,  204 
Hour-glass,  preaching  by  the,  236 
House  of  Commons,  divisions  of  the,  53 
Houses  of  Parliament,  new,  160 
Hull,  the  Grammar-school  at,  337 
Mariners’  almshouse  at,  201 
the  Mariners’  church  at,  257 
the  Public  Rooms  at,  described,  384 
Humming-bird,  observations  on  the,  368 
Hurricane  at  Bombay,  239 
Hydraulic  Telegraph,  invention  of  the,  428 
Hymn  of  Sunset,  363 
Ichneumon-wasp,  the,  260 
Ick worth  Hall,  Suffolk,  described,  425 
Illustrations  of  Insanity,  165 
India,  ants  of,  215 
Indian  antiquities,  collection  of,  80 
Indian  feats  of  legerdemain,  152 
Industry,  schools  of,  264 
Infancy  and  childhood,  observations  on,  221 
Ingratitude  infectious,  96 
Insauity,  illustrations  of,  165 
observations  on,  341 
Insects,  wonders  of,  233 
Insolvent  Debtors’  Court,  the,  described,  62 
Intemperance,  cause  of,  440 
Irish  election,  two  centuries  since,  26 
Irishwoman  and  vinegar,  1 76 
Isle  of  Wight,  produce  of,  128 

Victoria  Arcade  at,  161 
Italian  gesticulation,  202 
Italian  Lazaretto,  interior  of,  331 
Ivanhoe,  the  romance,  success  ot,  78 
James  I.,  civic  banquet  to,  258 
Jan  Steen,  the  painter,  11 
Jewels,  extraordinary,  sale  ol,  74 
Jonathan’s  Last,  128 

Josephine  and  juvenile  Party  at  St.  Cloud, 

211 

Journey,  recent,  to  the  Orontes  river,  71  — 
103 
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Juan  Fernandes,  island  of,  359 
Kensington  Palace,  description  of,  82 

conduit  and  Water  or 
Bell  Tower,  84 

Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Kent’s  apartments,  83 

Duke  of  Sussex’s  apart¬ 
ments,  84 

gardens  and  green,  84 
pictures  at,  83 
state  apartments  at,  83 
Kenyon,  the  late  Lord,  anecdotes  of,  253 
King,  the  late,  anecdote  of,  168 
character  of,  4 
coffin  of,  19 

pork-butcher,  the,  a  Sketch,  148 
Kiss  of  the  Hand,  a  Legend,  134 
Knowledge  and  Energy,  144 
Kroomen  of  Africa,  the,  151 
La  Croisserie,  game  of,  331 
La  Grange  Terrace,  New  York,  described, 
329 

La  Perouse’s  Expedition,  survivors  of,  392 
Lamb,  Charles,  Death  of,  371 

in  Great  Russell-street,  92 
at  the  Lakes,  59 
and  Munden,  111 
his  school-days,  57 
letter  of,  to  Mr.  Gilman,  219 
love  of  London,  58 
puns  by,  90 
on  “  Roast  Pig,’’  92 
recollections  of,  90 
sobriquet  of  “  Guy,”  58 
Landscape  Painters,  advice  to,  121 
Large  Parties,  mania  for,  404 
Laughter  a  help  to  Digestion,  222 
Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  his  boyhood,  121 
Lawyers,  Doctors,  Soldiers,  and  Sailors, 
manners  of,  310 
Learning  Latin,  64 

Legend  of  the  Church  of  the  Seven,  357 
Legends  of  the  Torry  Islanders,  356 — 357 
Legerdemain,  Indian  feafs  of,  152 
Leicester,  the  Blue  Boar  at,  265 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  picture  by,  29 
Letter-writing,  Irish,  224 

Lamb  on,  111 — 239 
Liberality  to  the  Public,  10 
Light  from  Fish  in  the  Dark,  260 
Lightning  Conductors,  advantages  of,  9 
Linley,  Miss,  her  marriage  with  Sheridan,  237 
Literary  Distinction,  16 
Litigation  Illustrated,  157 
Liverpool,  new  Custom  House  at,  160 
London,  parks  of,  noticed,  381 

and  Rome,  a  parallel,  123 — 138 — 

186 

sketches  of,  30 — 94 
street  Improvements,  recent,  429 
and  Birmingham  Railway,  opening 
of  the,  50 

Lonsdale,  the  late  Earl  of,  anecdotes  of,  14 
Lord  Mayor’s  State  Coach,  description  of 
the,  290—330 


Lorette,  in  Lower  Canada,  visit  to,  427 
Love-chase,  a  Play,  by  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles, 
gems  from,  262 
Love-locks,  origin  of,  433 
Love’s  Telegraph,  304 
Lower  Canada,  recent  tour  in,  393 — 426 
Lucretia  Robinson,  marriage  of,  237 
Lying  in  bed  awake,  391 
Macartney,  lady,  anecdote  of,  14 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  a  good  talker,  90 
Madden,  Sir  F.,  on  the  autograph  of  “  Shak- 
spere,”  55 

Madness  of  Party,  375 
Maestricht  vaults,  visit  to  the,  51 
Magnetism,  animal,  in  London,  in  .1837,  183 
Mahmoud,  sultan,  his  portrait,  43 
Maid  of  Honour,  life  of,  244 — 156 
Malsherbes,  anecdote  of,  181 
Man  buried  alive  for  a  month,  account  of,  12 
Manning,  Mr.  Lamb’s  letters  to,  58 — 59 
March  of  Mind,  the,  288 
Mariners’  Almshouse  at  Hull,  2uJ 
Church,  the,  at  Hull,  257 
Marriage,  a  receipt,  168 
Marriages  from  the  stage,  remarkable,  237 
Mary  and  Anne,  queens,  at  Kensington 
palace,  82 

Masquerading,  history  of,  125 
Maturity,  observations  on,  284 — 340 
Maxims,  original,  230 

“  May  the  young  Queen  be  happy,”  a  ballad, 
63 

Michael  Angelo  and  Reynolds,  120 
Milton,  biographical  sketch  of,  378 

his  tomb  in  Cripplegate  Church,  377 
Miser,  the,  by  Hood,  128 
Mistake,  an  awkward  one,  203 — 339 — 371 
Mitford,  Miss,  Country  Lodgings  by,  45 — 61 
Mobs  and  hoods  for  females,  432 
Mont  Blanc,  recent  ascent  of,  240 
Montaigne  and  Montesquieu,  memorials  of, 
141 

Monument  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  2 1 8 
to  John  Harris  Wicks,  137 
Monument  to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  396 
Moon,  recent  eclipse  of  the,  262 
Moore’s  Almanac,  origin  of,  64 
Morlacchi,  customs  of  the,  383 
Moss-rose,  the,  176 

Mudfog  Association,  the,  by  Boz,  254 — 279 
Mullet,  extravagant  price  ol,  16 
Murdered  Warrior,  the,  a  sketch,  364 
Musard’s  concerts  at  Paris,  63 
Musings  in  Summer,  4 

My  Coat,  my  Book,  and  my  Umbrella,  6 — 19 
—38 

(<  My  dancing  days  are  over,”  367 
Naples,  the  bay  of,  described,  1 14 
Napoleon  at  Erfurth,  an  anecdote,  200 
and  Hungarian  prisoners,  272 
letter  of,  to  his  brother,  213 
and  his  son’s  guard,  213 
Napoleon’s  sacrifice  of  human  life,  360 
Nassuck  diamond,  sale  of  the,  7 3 — 128 
National  anthem,  origin  of  the,  287 
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National  Gallery,  origin  of  the,  29 
Natural  history,  importance  of,  163 
Nature,  the  Police  of,  121 — 162 
Naval  Surgeons,  duties  of,  391 
Nervous  man,  the,  200 
New  Hampshire  boys,  the,  192 
New  York,  the  Exchange  at  described,  145 
Holt’s  Hotel  at,  273 
La  Grange  Terrace  at,  described, 
330 

New  South  Wales,  geography  of,  248 
New  Spain,  Relics  of,  278 
Night  Star,  the,  426 
Night  Thought,  stanzas,  88 
North,  lord,  anecdote  of,  256 
Norton,  Sir  Fletcher,  anecdote  of,  254 
Norwegian  Compliments,  261 
Notes  from  a  party  of  Tourists,  33J 
November,  sketch  of,  330 
October,  sketch  of,  229 
Odd  justice,  an  anecdote,  48 
Odd  names,  359 

Oddities  in  dress,  anecdotes  of,  253 
“  Oh !  ’tis  thus  when  thy  ringlets  are  stream¬ 
ing,”  a  ballad,  192 
K  Old  Peveril,”  an  anecdote,  405 
Oliver  Twist  and  the  Pickpockets,  by  Boz, 
74 

Olives,  art  of  eating,  404 
Olympic  games,  origin  of  the,  41 
O’Neil,  Miss,  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Becher, 
238 

u  On  principle,”  illustrated  by  Boz,  156 
Origin  of  Surnames,  408 
Orontes  river,  recent  journey  to,  71  — 103 
Ostade  the  painter,  and  Crabbe  the  poet,  119 
Otto  of  Roses,  antipathy  to,  37 
Outwitting  an  Economist,  199 
Pain,  Hazlitt  on,  224 

Painters  and  Pictures,  celebrated,  anecdotes 
of,  10— 28— 119— 164 
Parachute,  Blanchard’s  66 

Cocking’s,  66— 67-85— 169 
Garnerin’s,  66 

Parks  of  London,  noticed,  381 
Parr,  Dr.,  and  cricket,  160 
Parrot,  unluckly  instinct  of,  235 
Passages  translated  from  German  Works,  50 

— 181 

Patagonia,  geography  of,  247 
Patches,  fashion  of  wearing,  431 
Patronage  of  Art,  120 
Paul  Whitehead’s  heart,  funeral  of,  197 
Pedlar’s  Acre,  Lambeth,  account  of,  25 
Pere  la  Chaise  cemetery  at  Paris,  159 
Periwigs,  fashion  of  wearing,  449 — 450 
Persevering  courtship,  by  Boz,  287 
Pestalozzi,  anecdotes  of,  166 — 167 
Pet  Monkey,  vagaries  of,  300 
Peter  the  Great,  anecdote  of,  181 
Philidor,  the  chess-player,  sketch  of,  376 
Phrenology,  strictures  on,  298 
Pic-Nics  on  Etiquette  and  Manners,  309 — 
338-370— 403 


Pickwickiana,  by  Boz,  27 — 62 — 143  — 156 — 
285-407—437 
Pike,  enormous,  32 
Plain  People,  anecdotes  of,  31 1 
Ploughing  by  Steam  described,  226 
Police  of  Nature,  the,  121 — 162 
Poisoning  by  Copper  Vessels,  408 
Poisonous  Candles,  371 
Portrait  Painters,  characteristics  of,  164 
Postboys,  by  Boz,  286 
Poet’s  Birthplace,  the,  348 
Potato  Beer,  144 
Preaching,  fanatical,  235 
Pride  of  Birth,  an  anecdote,  310 
in  a  dog,  128 

Princess  Charlotte,  embalming  of  the,  151 
Prisoner  at  large,  the,  27 

the,  by  Lord  Capel,  295 
Proclamation  of  Queen  Victoria,  2 
Progress  'of  Geography  in  1836-7,  136 — 214 
—247 

Proper  Fortune,  310 

Pumpkin  sugar,  288 

Puns,  by  Charles  Lamb,  90 

Pyrenees,  superstitions  in  the,  140 

Quaint  Courtship,  256 

Quakers’  and  Puritans’  hats,  332 

Queen  Anne,  civic  banquet  to,  259 — 274 

Elizabethand  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  258 
Victoria,  anecdote  of,  344 
birth  of,  83 
lines  on,  236 — 389 
pen  and  ink  sketch  of,  160 
proclamation  of,  2 
sketch  of,  137 
sonnet  to,  107 

visit  to  the  City  of  London, 

(see  Visit.') 

Queens  of  England,  notes  on,  93 
Railway,  the  Great  Western,  described,  423 
Railroad,  invention  of  the,  16 
Railway,  London  and  Birmingham,  opening 
of  the,  50 

Railroad  system,  probable  effects  of,  390 
travelling,  a  jeu  d’esprit,  367 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  his  house,  359 
Rearing  cattle,  improved  mode  of,  96 
“  Recall  me  not,”  a  ballad,  217 
Reeve,  John,  anecdote  of,  170 
Relic  of  Charlemagne  and  Napoleon,  223 
curious  one  described,  178 
Relics  of  New  Spain,  collection  of,  278 
Religious  Procession  at  Rambouiilet,  109 
Reynolds’s,  Sir  J.,  Puck,  10 
Rich  and  Poor,  a  ballad,  by  Mary  Howitt,  416 
Richard  III.,  bed-chamber  of,  at  Leicester,  265 
piety  of,  223 
relics  of,  264 

“  Roast  Pig,”  by  Charles  Lamb,  92 
Royal  Rose  of  England,  the,  15 

visit  to  the  City,  an  eclogue,  312 
Rose,  anecdotes  of  the,  30 — 100 — 101 
Royal  amateurs,  208 
Rubens's  great  landscape,  165 
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Ruben?  and  Lawrence,  parallel  of.  164 
Rubini,  Lablache,  Tamburini,  and  Ivanhofl’, 
anecdotes  of,  94 — 95 
Russell,  Lord  John,  works  by,  160 
Russia,  the  emperor  of,  anecdotes  of,  158 
Ruysdaal,  Wilson  and  Turner,  characteris¬ 
tics  of,  40 

Sabbath-bell  in  various  Nations,  182 
Sacrifice  of  Life  in  the  Army,  192 
St.  Andrew’s  Undershaft,  church  of,  301 
St.  John’s  Eve  in  France,  109 
St.  Paul’s  Great  Bell,  notice  of,  271 
Salmon,  notes  on  the,  76 
Salt  Mines  of  Saltzburg,  visit  to,  187 
Salutation,  various  modes  of,  338 
Sanctus  Bell,  custom  of  ringing,  430 
Sawdust  and  gunpowder  for  blasting  Mines, 
80 

Saxon-English,  specimens  of,  93 
Schools  of  Industry,  Mr.  F.  Hill  on,  264 
Schoolmaster  Wanted,  64 — 256 
Scott’s  (Sir  Walter)  Advice  to  his  Son,  374 

a  good  Talker,  90 
Literary  Diligence,  405 
his  treatment  of  his 

children,  158 

Sculptures,  curious,  from  New  Spain,  280 
Sea  Song,  by  Captain  Marryat,  30 
Searle,  Miss,  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Heath- 
cote,  238 

Season,  the,  at  Baden-Baden,  173 
Seeds,  Plants,  and  Perfumes,  curious  effects 
of,  36 

“  Shakespere,”  his  autograph,  55 

Plays,  characteristics  of, 
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Sherborne  Church,  description  of,  362 
Sheridan  a  good  Talker,  89— 90 
Ship  and  Sea,  automatic,  7—34 
Ships,  lightning  conductors  for,  9 
Sierra  Leone,  climate  of,  64 

Militia,  the,  112 
Slave-ship,  horrors  of  one,  311 
Smith  James,  anecdote  of,  80 
Smithfield  Market,  cattle  at,  408 
Smuggling  in  Ireland,  anecdote  of,  424 
Solomon  Pell,  Mr.,  by  Boz,  192 — 407 
Song  of  the  Old  Bell,  153 
“  twa  lassies,”  16 
Sonnet  to  the  Queen,  107 
Soup,  a  tureen  of,  76 
Spirit-drinking  in  Glasgow,  456 
Stage,  marriages  from  the,  237 
State  Coach,  the  Lord  Mayor’s,  described, 
290—330  * 

Statue,  the  highest  in  Europe,  183 
Steam-plough,  Mr.  Heathcoat’s  described, 
226 

Steam-vessel  built  by  Frederoff,  218 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  his  cottage  at  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  40 

Story,  affecting,  of  a  young  Englishman 
who  died  at  Smyrna,  69 
Straw  Hats  and  Bonnets,  fashions  of,  333 
Sugar-plums,  adulteration  of,  376 


Sultan  Mahmoud,  portrait  of,  43 
Summer  Musings,  4 
Superstitions,  olden,  noticed,  438 
Superstitious  customs  in  the  Pyrenees,  140 
Surnames,  origin  of,  408 
Sussex,  duke  of,  his  library  at  Kensington 
Palace,  84 

Sutherland,  the  late  duke  of,  statue  of,  183 
Suwarrow,  anecdotes  of,  50 — 182 
Tablecloths,  early  use  of,  404 
Table  d’hote  at  Baden-Baden,  174 
Talfourd,  Mr.  Sergeant,  his  recollections  of 
Lamb,  90 

Talk  about  riding,  398 
Talkers,  anecdotes  of,  89 — 435 
Taylor,  epitaph  on,  359 
Tea-plant,  the,  224 
Teaching  conversation,  404 
Teetotaller,  description  of  one,  112 
Telegraph,  electric,  invention  of  the,  373 
hydraulic,  invention  of,  428 
Temple  Church,  origin  of  the,  204 
Tenderness  to  animals,  Turkish,  23 
Tenure,  ecclesiastical,  182 
Thalberg  the  pianist,  anecdote,  of,  304 
Thames  Tunnel,  description  of  the,  33 — 117 
146-224-446 

Thunderstorms,  phenomena  of,  8 
Times  newspaper,  extraordinary  demand  for, 
359 

Tit  for  Tat,  an  anecdote,  392 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  England  : 

Edward  I.,  97 
Edward  II.,  241 
Edward  III.,  345 
Henry  III.,  17 

Tomb  of  Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I.,  99 
Milton,  377 

Too  late,  an  anecdote,  1 1 1 
Too  late  at  church,  an  anecdote,  48 
Torry  Islanders,  legends  of  the,  356 — 357 
Touching  for  the  Evil,  belief  in,  438 
Tour  in  Lower  Canada,  recent,  393 — 426 
Tower  of  London,  eminent  persons  buried  in 
the,  203 

Tree,  Miss,  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
238 

Tricks  upon  travellers,  199 

Triumph  of  Teetotalism,  368 

True  Philosophy,  156 

Truth  and  Lying,  Owen  Feltham  on,  236 

Tuns,  immense,  64 

Turbots  and  Lobsters  in  London,  32 

Turenne,  anecdote  of,  182 

Turkeys,  to  improve,  449 

Turkish  beds,  22 

cemeteries  described,  23 
children,  44 
dinner  described,  21 
predilection  for  cats,  175 
Turpin,  the  highwayman,  anecdote  of,  399 
Uninvited  Guest,  a  tale,  by  Washington 
Irving,  451 

Vagaries  of  a  pet  Monkey,  300 
Vandervelde,  W.,  his  pictures,  164 
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Vauxhall  balloon  and  Cooking’s  parachute, 
ascent  of,  67 — 85 
“  Venice  Preserved,”  note  on,  96 
Vesalius,  the  anatomist,  112 
Vesuvius,  al  fresco  painting  of,  114 
ascent  of,  1 17 

eruptions  of,  115 — 116 — 117 
eruption  of,  and  destruction  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  117 — 132 
Victoria  Arcade,  Isle  of  Wight,  the,  161 
queen,  (see  Queen.) 

Vienna,  cleanliness  of,  531 
Villa,  Anglo*  Roman,  discovery  of,  434 
Village  churchyard,  the,  a  sketch,  211 
Visit  of  George  IV.  to  Scotland,  375 
Visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  : 

Banquet  in  Guildhall,  317 — 319 
Bill  of  Fare  at  the  Queen’s  Table,  324 
and  348 

China  and  Glass,  list  of,  325 
Christ’s  Hospital  Booth,  317 
City  of  London  School  Booth,  321 
Civic  Procession,  315 
Commemorations,  musical,  326 
Duke  of  Sussex,  anecdote  of,  326 
Dukes  of  Wellington  and  Cambridge, 
320—348 

Gas-lighting  of  Guildhall,  322 
Guests’  Tables,  the,  324 
Guildhall  fittings,  317 
Illuminations  in  the  Streets,  326 
Lady  Mayoress,  the,  326 
Lord  Mayor  joins  the  Royal  Procession, 
231 

Plate  used  at  the  Banquet,  list  of,  323 
Progress,  anecdotes  ol  the,  321 
Queen  among  the  Tailors,  an  anecdote, 
326 

Queen’s  Table,  appointments  of  the, 
323—348-349  * 

Reception  at  Temple  Bar,  315 
Return  to  the  Palace,  320 
Royal  Artillery  Company  guard  of 
honour,  349 
Royal  Procession,  313 
Visit  to  the  Salt  Mines  ol  Saltzburg,  187 
to  the  Vaults  of  Maestricht,  51 
Voltaire, '(anecdote  of,  182 
and  his  eagle,  51 
Vow,  the  unbroken,  5 


Unfurnished  Lodgings,  143 
United  States  of  America,  geography  of, 
247 

Universal  Geniuses,  48 
Universe,  harmonies  of  the,  440 
Unlucky  instinct  of  a  parrot,  235 
Upas-tree  of  Java,  poison  of  the,  38 — 350 
Upton  Court,  near  Windsor,  85 
Ursprung,  the,  at  Baden-Baden,  173 
Waiters,  by  Boz,  286 
Waterloo,  anecdote  of,  876 
Water-souchy,  recipe  for,  48 
Watteau,  characteristics  of,  11 
Waverley  novels,  authorship  of  the,  406 
reprints  of,  374 
Weller’s  (Old)  Letter,  240 
Wellesley,  the  Marquis,  anecdote  of,  90 
Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  anecdote  of,  96 
West,  genius  of,  28 
infancy  of,  28 
longevity  of,  221 
settling  in  England,  12 
Wet  Weather,  by  Boz,  286 
W'hat  we  call  Duties,  392 
Wheat,  improvement  in  carrying,  112 
WThitehead,  Paul,  funeral  of  his  heart,  197 
Whittington  and  Henry  V.,  258 
Wicks,  John  Harris,  monument  to,  137 
Wildbad,  bath  nt,  205. 

Wills,  Royal,  particulars  of,  54 
William  III.,  civic  banquet  to,  259 

residence  of,  at  Kensington 
Palace,  82 

IV.,  anecdote  of,  168 
character  of,  4 
coffin  of,  19 

Williams,  Dr.,  and  Horse  Eye- water,  440 
Willis,  N.  P.,  sketches  of  London  by,  30 — 94 
Wolfe,  general,  death  of,  426 

and  Montcalm,  monument  to,  396 
Wonders  of  Insects,  by  Emmanuel  Avelin, 
233—259 

of  Locomotion,  319 

Wordsworth,  Lamb’s  letters  to,  59 — 126 
World  we  live  in,  the,  168 — 238 — 435 
Wrekin  tavern,  anecdote  of  the,  170 
Yellow  Domino,  the,  by  Captain  Marryat, 
.  334-353 

Yew-tree,  poison  of  the,  112 
Youth,  observations  on,  222 
Yverdun,  the  chateau  of,  166 
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